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PREFACE. 


Soon  after  the  publication  of  my  "  English  Literature  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century" — seven  years  ago — the  publishers  an- 
nounced the  present  work ;  and  in  about  a  year  after,  nearly 
half  of  it  was  done.  But  I  found  that,  with  the  arduous  pro- 
fessional duties  of  my  school,  I  was  working  too  hard,  and 
therefore  I  suspended  my  labors  upon  the  book  entirely,  and 
for  four  or  five  years  (while  residing  for  a  greater  part  of  the 
time  in  the  country),  I  wrote  not  a  line  for  it.  But  it  being 
continually  inquired  for,  in  consequence  of  its  early  announce- 
ment, I  determined  a  year  ago  to  complete  the  work  as  soon 
as  I  could,  and  as  best  I  might  be  able;  and  the  result  is  now 
before  the  public.  I  have  deemed  it  but  simple  justice  to 
myself,  as  well  as  to  my  publishers,  to  state  these  facts,  lest  it 
might  be  supposed  that  I  had  been  laboring  upon  my  book  for 
the  whole  seven  years,  which  would  raise  expectations  as  to 
its  completeness  and  finish,  that  I  fear  the  volume  itself  will 
not  justify.  Besides,  one  who  has  such  a  scholastic  charge 
might  be  supposed  to  have  enough  to  employ  his  time,  without 
engaging  in  such  outside  literary  labors  as  seem  more  befitting 
the  professed  author.  I  say  these  things,  not  to  deprecate  cri- 
ticism upon  my  work — on  the  contrary,  I  cordially  invite  it — 
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but  iftcrely  as  a  partial  apology  for  the  defects  that  may  be 
found  in  it. 

In  the  preparation  of  all  works  of  this  character,  there  are 
difficulties  which  they  only  can  appreciate  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  soch  labors.  But  in  this  work  the  difficulties  are 
peculiar:  First,  from  the  two  questions,  that  must,  at  the  very 
outset,  be  answered — ^Wbat  is  American  Literature?  and. 
When  does  it  begin?  Secondly,  from  the  vast  amount  of  ma- 
terial to  select  from,  at  times  absolutely  overwhelming.  And, 
thirdly,  from  the  impossibility  of  giving  entire  satisfaction 
either  to  living  authors,  or  to  the  friends  and  kindred  of  those 
that  are  deceased. 

Respecting  the  question,  what  is  American  Literature,  I 
would  remark  that,  in  my  view,  it  would  be  absurd  to  apply 
this  term  to  the  occasional  and  transient  literary  effusions  that 
appeared  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  for  a  century  after  the 
settlement  of  the  country.  Colonies  of  Great  Britain,  speak- 
ing the  same  language,  governed  by  the  same  laws,  manufactur- 
ing but  little  ourselves,  but  dependent  on  the  mother  country 
for  a  largo  portion  of  our  material  comforts,  it  was  natural  for 
us  to  look  to  her  also  for  our  intellectual  aliment  And  we  did  so. 
Not  even  forty  years  ago,  the  "  Edinburgh  Review"  thus  wrote :' 
"  Literature,  the  Americans  have  none ;  no  native  literature 
we  mean.  *  *  But  why  should  the  Americans  write  books, 
when  a  six  weeks'  passage  brings  them,  in  their  own  tongue, 
our  sense,  science,  and  genius,  in  bales  iuid  hogsheads  T"  At 
this  very  plain  language,  that  had  a  good  deal  of  truth  iu  it, 
we  were  much  offended,  which  was  very  foolish.  We  might 
have  answered  the  reviewer  somewhat  thus:  "True,  we  have 


'  Vol.  xxxi.  p.  144,  D»««mber,  181S. 
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had  as  yet  but  little  literature  of  oor  own.  We  have  had  a 
greater,  a  higher,  a  nobler  work  to  do  than  to  write  books. 
We  have  had  to  foand  a  great  nation.  A  vast  continent  was 
before  as  to  sabdae.  The  '  means  whereby  to  live'  were  first 
to  be  provided.  Dwellings  were  to  be  built;  school-honses 
and  charch  edifices  were  to  be  erected;  literary,  scientific,  and 
religions  educational  institutions  were  to  be  founded;  and  then, 
in  the  natural  course  of  things,  would  come  forth  and  be  embo- 
died, the  creations  of  the  intellect,  the  fancy,  and  the  imagina- 
tion. In  short,  instead  of  writing  any  great  work,  we  were 
acting  a  still  greater  one.  We  were  making  those  very  sub- 
jects upon  which  the  future  historian,  traveller,  essayist,  poet, 
might  employ  his  pen  for  the  delight  and  instruction  of  other 
generations."  Such  might  have  been  our  answer;  and  who 
would  not  have  acknowledged  its  conclusiveness? 

But  as  soon  as  our  **  gristle  was  hardened  into  the  bone  of 
manhood,"  we  began  to  think  of  setting  up  for  ourselves ;  and 
then,  indeed,  we  began  to  think  for  ourselves.  And  here  we 
have  an  answer,  as  correct  as  I  can  give,  to  the  question,  what 
is  American  Literature ;  namely,  that  it  is  the  product  of  those 
minds  that  have  been  nurtured,  trained,  developed,  matured, 
on  our  own  soil,  by  the  manners,  habits,  scenery,  circumstances, 
and  institutions  peculiar  to  ourselves.  This  answer,  too,  de- 
termines, with  considerable  precision,  the  date  of  American 
Literature — that  its  native  growth  and  development  began 
with  our  Revolutionary  period.  Our  first  thoughts  were,  of 
course,  directed  to  our  own  condition,  to  our  relations  to  the 
mother  country,  to  our  forms  of  government,  and  to  the  great 
principles  of  political  government,  of  public  economy,  and  of 
civil  liberty ;  and  then  came  forth,  Minerva-like,  a  literature  of 
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a  political  character,  to  which,  for  strcnfrth,  clcamcfui,  and 
comprehensiveness  of  thoaght,  for  just  and  soand  reaiionin^, 
and  for  effective  and  lofty  eloquence,  the  world  had  never  seen 
the  parallel ;  for  the  high  encomium  passed  bj  Edmand  Borke 
upon  our  first  colonial  CoDgress  is  no  less  beaotifol  than  just. 
This  literature  is  embodied  in  the  speeches  and  letters  of  James 
Otis,  the  elder  Adams,  Washington,  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Jaj, 
Madison,  and  other  patriots  of  the  Revolution.  Thenceforth, 
by  degrees,  aft  our  strength  increased,  as  our  views  expanded, 
as  our  facilities  for  learning  were  multiplied,  as  our  scholarship 
assumed  a  higher  and  a  higher  grade,  we  entered,  successively, 
the  various  fields  of  literature,  and  reape<l  rich  and  still  richer 
harvests  from  them  all,  so  that  our  dear  good  old  mother  is 
now  proud  to  acknowledge  us  as  her  own.  and  to  confess  that 
in  some  of  the  walks  of  science  we  have,  in  our  onward  man-h, 
left  even  her  behind.*  In  History,  she  acknowlwlges  that 
Irving,  Prescott,  Hanrroft,  Hildreth,  and  Motley  arc  ef|ual  to 
any  on  her  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  Theology  and  Hitilical 
Literature,  Dwight  and  Dames  have,  probably,  as  many  read- 
ers in  England,  as  here ;  while  no  review  in  that  department  in 
Oreat  Britain  is  superior,  for  varied  and  profound  learning,  to 
"The  Bibliothecm  Sacra."  As  a  novelist,  the  English  Re- 
views themselves  being  judges,  Mrs.  Stowe  is  without  a  rival  in 
either  hemis|>hero :  as  many  copie^t,  probably,  of  Bryant  and 
Longfellow  have  been  sold  in  England,  as  of  Coleridge  or 


*  "  The  London  Qa*rterly  IUtUw."  for  l>eciMDl»«r.  Hll  (onlj  iwvDtj- three 
jf'ari  after  the  extract  from  "  The  Edinburgh  Ilrvirw  '  joit  quoted  wm  writ* 
t>'n).  in  reriewing  I>r  Rnbtnp«>n'i  ralc«ttne.  thaf  wrttr*  "  We  are  not  alto. 
farther  pleaj>ed  that  fnr  the  t>e«t  and  moft  ropinas  wrtrk  nn  the  geftjn^iihy  and 
nnti')uitie4  of  the  HoIt  I*and.  thongh  written  in  Fnrli-h.  wi>  •hoald  He  in- 
ili'htrti  tt>  An  Ami>ri<'«n  dninr 
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Wordsworth,  or  Tennyson ;  while  many  annotated  and  eluci- 
dated editions  of  classic  anthors  by  our  own  scholars  are  ex- 
tensively studied  in  English  schools.  So  that  now  ''  The 
Edinburgh  Review"  might  ask  with  truth  the  reverse  question 
— "  Who  does  not  read  an  American  book  ?" 

Having  fixed  the  date  of  the  origin  of  our  native  literature 
at  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  the  question  arose  with 
what  author  I  should  begin.  Here  there  seemed  little  difficulty 
in  deciding.  The  great  light  of  the  last  century  was,  undoubt- 
edly, Jonathan  Edwards,  distinguished  not  more  for  his  learn- 
ing and  piety,  than  by  originality  of  genius,  and  a  mind  un- 
mistakably American  in  its  habits  of  thought  and  action.  But 
after  him,  the  number  that  might,  with  some  show  of  reason, 
put  in  their  claim  to  come  within  the  scope  of  such  a  work, 
increased  more  and  more,  until  it  has,  within  the  past  thirty 
years,  become  so  great  as  to  be  really  embarrassing.  And 
here,  doubtless,  will  be  found  the  chief  failing  of  my  humble 
volume ;  here  is  a  field  ample  enough  for  the  most  vituperative 
critic  to  exercise  his  skill  in.  Many  will  see  that  some  favorite 
piece,  or  it  may  be  some  favorite  author  has  been  left  out;  and 
may  hastily  ask  why  it  is  so.  It  is  enough  to  reply,  that  I  could 
not  put  in  everything — no,  not  a  thousandth  part  of  what  has 
been  written.  Even  the  titles  of  all  the  books  written  by 
American  authors  would  fill  a  volume  half  as  large  as  this.  But, 
if  it  will  be  any  gratification  to  these  querists,  I  will  candidly 
acknowledge  that  I  myself  see,  after  my  book  is  now  made  up, 
many  ways  in  which  it  might  be  improved,  and  that  many 
authors  are  not  in  it  that  should  be ;  and  it  will  be  my  plea- 
sure to  make  amends  for  whatever  sins  of  omission  or  of 
commission  may  be  pointed  out  to  me,  should  my  book  reach 
another  edition,  ^.nd  be  put  in  the  stereotyped,  permanent 
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form.  In  the  meaa  time,  I  earnestly  hope  that  any  friend  (or 
foe,*  if  I  have  one)  will  candidly  and  freely  communicate  to 
me  his  views.  Every  one  will  look  at  the  subject  from  a 
different  stand-point ;  and  I  will  sincerely  thank  each  and  all 
to  do  what  they  can  to  place  me  in  their  position,  that  I  may, 
as  far  as  possible,  see  with  their  eyes. 

But,  whatever  want  of  judgment  may  be  laid  to  my  charge, 
either  in  deciding  npon  the  authors  to  be  admitted  into  my 
book,  or  of  taste  in  selecting  from  their  works,  I  trust  that  no 
one  will  be  able  with  justice  to  impngn  my  honesty.  At  least 
I  have  endeavored,  uninfluenced  by  fear  or  favor,  to  represent 
my  autho/8  fairly,  and  to  let  them  speak  out  whatever  senti- 
ments were  dearest  to  their  hearts.  To  have  done  otherwise, 
would  have  been  as  dishonorable  as  unjust  One>.for  instance, 
has  made  Freedom  the  chief  burden  of  his  writings ;  another 
has  been  most  interested  in  the  cause  of  Temperance — botli 
subjects  peculiarly  American ;  and  the  warmest  feelings  of  my 
heart,  and  my  own  life-long  principles  have  here  fully  harmo- 
nized with  my  sense  of  justice,  to  represent  the  humanity  and 
philanthropy,  as  well  as  the  cultivated  intellect,  of  such  gifted 
minds. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  only  remark  that  I  can  desire  no 
greater  favor  to  be  shown  by  the  public  to  this,  than  has  been 
extended  to  my  two  former  volumes.  My  publishers — and  no 
author  could  in  this  respect  be  more  highly  favored — have  done 
their  part,  as  before,  in  a  style  of  great  beauty ;  so  that  no 
series  of  books,  I  believe,  have  ever  been  offered  to  the  public 
at  so  moderate  a  price,  considering  their  amount  of  reading 
matter,  and  their  mechanical  execution. 


*  *'0b,  that  mint  mdvertarj  had  writUn  a  book.*'  Job  zixi.  25.     Tbai  ij>, 
iliAt  k«  wovhl  Mi  fbrtli  all  mj  dtfecti',  to  thai  I  may  m«  nyMlf  at  ha  mm  me. 
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And  now,  having  prepared  this  book,  as  my  others,  neither 
to  please  any  clique  or  sect,  nor  to  favor  any  particular  latitude 
or  special  market,  nor  to  defer  to  any  false  sentiments,  but  to 
promote  the  cause  of  sound  learning  and  education,  in  har- 
mony with  pure  Christian  morals,  the  best  interests  of  hu- 
manity, and  the  cause  of  universal  truth,  I  commit  it  to  the 
judgment  of  an  intelligent  public. 

CHARLES  D.  CLEVELAND. 
Philaoklphia,  April  6, 1858. 
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JONATHAN  EDWARDS,  1703—1758. 

.  On  no  foundation  more  enduring  could  the  structure  of  a  work  upon 
American  Literature  be  reared,  than  on  the  illustrious  name  of  Jona- 
than Edwards — an  ornament  and  glory  not  to  his  country  only,  but  to 
his  race.  Of  a  piety  as  deep,  as  pure,  as  ferveitt,  and  as  constant  as  it 
has  ever  been  allowed  to  mortals  to  possess ;  of  a  singleness  of  purpose, 
which  never  forsook  him,  to  make  the  very  best  of  life  that  life  is  ca- 
pable of;  and  of  an  intellect  which,  by  the  rare  union  of  clearness, 
acuteness,  and  strength,  has  never  been  surpassed  if  ever  equalled, 
the  elder  Edwards  has  attained  a  renown  in  both  hemispheres  which 
can  never  die  but  with  our  language. 

He  was  bom  at  East  Windsor,  Connecticut,  on  the  5th  of  October, 
1703.  His  parents  were  the  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards,  for  sixty-four 
years  the  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  East  Windsor,  and 
Esther  Stoddard,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard,  who  was  for 
more  than  half  a  century  pastor  of  the  church  of  Northampton,  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  commenced  the  study  of  Latin  under  his  fatlier's 
instruction  at  six  years  of  age,  and  entered  Yale  College  a  few  days 
before  he  was  thirteen.  As  a  signal  proof  of  his  early  strength  of 
mind,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  his  sophomore  year  he  read  Lockers 
"  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding"  with  such  interest  and  delight 
as  to  declare  that  in  the  perusal  of  it  he  enjoyed  a  far  higher  pleasure 
*'than  the  most  greedy  miser  finds  when  gathering  up  handfuls  of 
silver  and  gold  from  some  newly  discovered  treasure."  That  such  a 
youth  should  acquit  himself  most  honorably  in  his  college  course  was 
to  be  expected,  not  in  his  studies  only,  but  in  his  whole  deportment 
and   bearing.     During  his  last  year  in  college,  very  deep  religious 
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impressions  took  possession  of  his  whole  being.     Ilis  own  account  of 
the  event  is  in  the  following  language,  expressive  of 


HIS  BELiaiOUS  FEEUNOS. 

Not  lonjif  after  I  first  began  to  experience  new  apprehen- 
sions and  ideas  of  Christ,  and  the  work  of  redemption,  and 
the  glorious  way  of  salvation  by  him,  I  gave  an  account  to  my 
father  of  some  things  that  had  passed  in  my  mind.  I  was 
pretty  much  affected  by  the  discourse  which  we  had  together; 
and,  when  the  discourse  was  ended,  I  walked  abroad  alone  in 
a  solitary  place  in  my  father's  pasture,  for  contemplation.  And 
as  I  was  walking  there,  and  looking  upon  the  sky  and  clouds, 
there  came  into  my  mind  so  sweet  a  sense  of  the  glorious  ma- 
jesty and  grace  of  God,  as  I  know  not  how  to  express.  I 
seemed  to  sec  them  both  in  a  sweet  conjunction;  majesty  and 
meekness  joined  together.  It  was  a  sweet,  and  gentle,  and  holy 
majesty;  and  also  a  majestic  meekness;  an  awful  sweetness;  a 
high,  and  great,  and  holy  gentleness. 

After  this,  my  sense  of  divine  things  gradually  increased, 
and  became  more  and  more  lively,  and  had  more  of  that  inward 
sweetness.  The  appearance  of  everything  was  altered.  There 
seemed  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  calm,  sweet  cast,  or  appearance  of 
divine  glory  in  almost  everything.  God's  excellency,  his  wis- 
dom, his  purity  and  love  seemed  to  appear  in  everything;  in 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars;  in  the  clouds  and  sky;  in  the  grass, 
flowers,  and  trees;  in  the  water  and  all  nature;  which  used 
greatly  to  fix  my  mind.  I  often  used  to  sit  and  view  the  moon 
for  a  lung  time;  and,  in  the  day,  spent  much  time  in  viewing 
the  clouds  and  sky,  to  behold  the  sweet  glory  of  God  in  these 
things;  in  the  mean  time,  singing  forth,  with  a  low  voice,  my 
contemplations  of  the  Creator  and  Uedeemer.  And  scarce 
anything,  among  all  the  works  of  nature,  was  so  sweet  to  me 
as  thunder  and  lightning;  although  formerly  nothing  had  been 
so  terrible  to  me.  Before,  I  used  to  be  uncommonly  terrified 
with  thunder,  and  to  be  struck  with  terror  wlien  I  saw  a  thun- 
der-storm rising;  but  now,  on  tlie  contrary,  it  rejoiced  me.  I 
felt  God,  if  1  may  so  speak,  at  the  first  appearance  of  a  thun- 
der-storm, and  used  to  take  the  opportunity,  at  such  times,  to 
fix  myself  in  order  to  view  the  clouds,  and  see  the  lightnings 
play,  and  hear  the  majestic  and  awful  voire  of  God's  thunder, 
which  oftentimes  was  exceedingly  entertaining,  leading  me  to 
sweet  contemplations  of  my  great  and  glorious  God. 
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Such  were  the  decisive  religions  views  and  elevated  affections  witli 
which  he  was  blessed  before  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age ;  and  before 
he  was  nineteen  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  was  invited 
to  supply,  for  a  short  time,  the  pulpit  of  a  small  Congregational  church 
in  New  York.  In  the  spring  of  1723,  he  returned  to  East  Windsor. 
Before  this  time  he  had  formed  for  the  government  of  his  own  heart 
and  life  his  celebrated  "Resolutions,"  seventy  in  number,  which  evince 
a  firmness  of  religious  principle,  a  depth  of  piety,  a  decision  of  cha- 
racter, an  acquaintance  with  the  human  heart,  and  a  comprehen- 
siveness of  views  in  regard  to  Christian  duty,  rare  even  in  the  most 
mature  minds.     The  following  are  a  few  of  these : — 


\  HIS  RESOLUTIONS. 

Besolved,  That  I  will  do  whatsoever  I  think  to  be  most  to 
the  glory  of  God  add  my  own  good,  profit,  and  pleasure,  in 
the  whole  of  ray  duration,  without  any  consideration  of  the 
time,  whether  now,  or  never  so  many  myriads  of  ages  hence. 

Resolved,  To  do  whatever  I  think  to  be  my  duty,  and  most 
for  the  good  of  mankind  in  general. 

Resolved^  Never  to  lose  one  moment  of  time,  but  to  im- 
prove it  in  the  most  profitable  way  I  possibly  can. 

Resblved,  Never  to  do  anything  which  I  should  be  afraid 
to  do,  if  it  were  the  last  hour  of  my  lifo. 

Resolved,  To  be  endeavoring  to  find  out  fit  objects  of  cha- 
rity and  liberality. 

Resolved,  Never  to  speak  evil  of  any  one  so  that  it  shall 
tend  to  his  dishonor,  more  or  less,  upon  no  account,  except  for 
some  real  good. 

Resolved,  To  maintain  the  strictest  temperance  in  eating 
and  drinking. 

Resolved,  To  study  the  Scriptures  so  steadily,  constantly, 
and  frequently,  as  that  I  may  find,  and  plainly  perceive  myself 
to  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  the  same. 

Resolved,  Never  to  count  that  a  prayer,  nor  to  let  that  pass 
as  a  prayer,  nor  that  as  a  petition  of  a  prayer,  which  is  so  made, 
that  I  cannot  hope  that  God  will  answer  it ;  nor  that  as  a  con- 
fession which  I  cannot  hope  God  will  accept. 

Resolved,  Never  to  say  anything  at  all  against  anybody, 
but  when  it  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  highest  degree  of 
Christian  honor,  and  of  love  to  mankind;  agreeable  to  the 
lowest  humility  and  sense  of  my  own  faults  and  failings;  and 
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aj^reeable  to  the  Golden  Rule;  often  when  I  have  said  any- 
thing against  any  one,  to  bring  it  to,  and  try  it  strictly  by,  the 
test  of  this  resolution. 

Resolved,  To  inquire  every  night,  as  I  am  going  to  bed, 
wherein  I  have  been  negligent;  what  sin  I  have  committed; 
and  wherein  I  have  denied  myself.  Also  at  the  end  of  every 
week,  month,  and  year. 

Resolved,  To  inquire,  every  night  before  I  go  to  bed,  whe- 
ther I  have  acted  in  the  best  way  I  possibly  could  with  respect 
to  eating  and  drinking. 

Resolved,  To  endeavor,  to  my  utmost,  to  deny  whatever  is 
not  most  agreeable  to  a  good  and  universally  sweet  and  bene- 
volent, quiet,  peaceable,  contented  and  easy,  compassionate 
and  generous,  humble  and  meek,  submissive  and  obliging,  dili- 
gent and  industrious,  charitable  and  even,  patient,  moderate, 
forgiving,  and  sincere  temper;  and  to  do,  at  all  times,  what 
such  a  temper  would  lead  me  to,  and  to  examine,  strictly,  at 
the  end  of  every  week,  whether  I  have  so  done. 

On  the  supposition  that  there  never  was  to  be  but  one 
individual  in  the  world  at  any  one  time  who  was  properly  a 
complete  Christian,  in  all  respects  of  a  right  stamp,  having 
Christianity  always  shining  in  its  true  lustre,  and  appearing 
excellent  and  lovely,  from  whatever  part,  and  under  whatever 
character  viewed — Resolved,  to  act  just  as  I  would  do,  if  I 
strove  with  all  my  might  to  be  that  one,  who  should  live  in  my 
time. 

In  tho  month  of  June,  1724,  Mr.  Edwards  having  been  previously 
elected  tutor  in  Yale  College,  entered  npon  the  duties  of  his  office,  in 
which  he  continued  for  two  yea^.  Being  then  invited  to  settle  in 
Northampton  as  a  colleague  to  his  grandfather.  Rev.  Solomon  Stod- 
dard, he  accepted  the  call,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office 
with  great  zeal.  It  is  said  that  when  in  ordinary  health,  which  was 
generally  delicate,  he  would  spend  thirteen  hours  every  day  in  his 
study.  Tliis  was  too  much,  and  doubtless  shortened  his  life  many 
years.  In  1727  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Pierrepont,  daughter  of 
Rev.  James  Pierrepont,  pastor  of  a  church  in  New  Haven.  The  union 
proved  a  most  happy  one  in  every  respect.  By  her  wisdom,  energy, 
and  economy  she  relieved  her  husband  from  the  interruptions  of  do- 
mestic care,  and  thus  he  was  left  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  studies  with- 
out remission. 

Soon  after  hia  ordination,  Mr.  Edwards  was  p«»rmitted  to  witness 
Bome  gratifying  fruit  of  his  labors  in  the  conversion  of  a  number  of 
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Lis  people.  In  1729  the  venerable  Mr.  Stoddard  dying,  the  whole  care 
of  the  congregation  devolved  on  the  youthful  pastor ;  and  bo  faithful 
and  laborious  were  his  ministrations  that  in  the  years  1734  and  1735 
the  town  was  favored  with  a  "  revival  so  extensive  and  powerful  as  to 
constitate  a  memorable  era  in  the  history  of  that  church."  In  the  year 
1739  he  commenced  a  series  of  discourses  in  his  own  pulpit,  which 
afterwards  formed  the  basis  of  his  celebrated  work,  ^'  The  History  of 
the  Work  of  Redemption ;"  it  was  not,  however,  published  till  after  his 
deoeasf.  In  the  spring  of  1740  a  second  extensive  and  powerful  revi- 
val of  religion  commenced  in  Northampton,  which  was  aided  by  the 
labors  of  the  celebrated  Rev.  Qeorge  Whitefield,  and  an  account  of 
which  Mr.  Edwards  published  in  1742,  under  the  title  of  "Thoughts 
concerning  the  present  Revival  in  New  England."  It  was  immediately 
republished  in  Scotland,  and  brought  the  author  into  correspondence 
with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  divines  of  that  country. 

In  1743  Mr.  Edwards  finished  a  series  of  sermons  upon  the  distin- 
guishing marks  and  evidences  of  true  religion,  which  were  published 
in  1746  under  the  title  of  "A  Treatise  concerning  Religious  Affections," 
and  which  called  forth  from  the  friends  of  true  piety  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  the  warmest  praises  and  thanks.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1743  he  was  visited  by  David  Brainerd,  the  celebrated  mis- 
sionary to  the  Indians,  who  had  been  laboring,  and  who  after  that 
continued  to  labor  for  more  than  three  years,  among  the  Indians  in 
different  settlements  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, 
amidst  many  discouragements  and  enfeebled  health,  with  a  zeal,  dili- 
gence, self-denial,  and  perseverance  which  have  seldom  had  any  paral- 
lel in  the  history  of  missions.  Indeed,  the  labors  of  this  missionary 
proved  too  much  for  him,  and  he  returned,  on  invitation,  to  Mr.  Ed- 
wards* house,  in  May,  1747,  and,  gradually  sinking  under  the  power  of 
a  consumptive  disease,  closed  his  life  in  the  bosom  of  his  friend^s 
family  on  the  9th  of  October  of  that  year;  and  Mr.  Edwards  prepared 
and  published  in  1749  a  memoir  of  this  remarkable  man,  entitled  "An 
Account  of  the  Life  of  the  late  Reverend  David  Brainerd,  Missionary 
to  the  Indians,  and  Pastor  of  a  Church  of  Christian  Indians  in  New 
Jersey." 

Thus  far,  the  life  of  this  eminently  great  and  pious  man  had  not 
been  attended  by  any  marked  qr  painful  trials.  But  his  path,  hence- 
forth, was  to  be  anytl^ing  but  a  smooth  one.  He  was  to  experience 
the  fickleness  of  popular  applause,  and,  what  was  still  more  trying, 
persecutions  from  his  own  Christian  brethren.  Yes,  a  number  who 
claimed  to  be  "  converted"  under  his  ministry  gave  evident  proof,  by 
their  continued  and  malignant  persecutions,  that  they  needed  to  be 
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conTerted  orer  again.  It  had  been  crediblj  reported  thai  a  number 
of  the  younger  members  of  his  church  had  in  their  posaessiotn  immonl 
and  licentious  books ,  which  thej  were  employing  for  immorml  pnr- 
I>ose8.  Mr.  Edwards  preached  on  the  subject.  The  church  immedi- 
atelj  resolved  unanimoutlif  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to 
inrestigate  the  matter ;  but  they  had  not  proceeded  far  in  their  duty 
before  it  was  ascertained  that  nearly  erery  leading  family  in  town  had 
some  member  implicated  in  the  guilt.  This  disclosure  produced  an 
immediate  reaction,  and  a  majority  of  the  church  determined  not  to 
proceed  in  the  inquiry ;  so  true  is  it,  as  the  learned  biograj^er*  of  Ed- 
wards remarks,  that  "nothing  is  more  apt  to  revolt  and  alienate,  and 
even  to  produce  intense  hostility  in  the  minds  of  i>arents,  than  any- 
thing which  threatens  the  character  or  the  comfort  of  their  children.** 
The  result  was  that  great  disaffection  ensued,  and  the  discipline  of  the 
church  was  openly  set  at  defiance,  and  great  declension  ia  seal  and 
morals  naturally  followed. 

But  there  was  a  cause  of  still  deeper  disaffection.  Mr.  Stoddard, 
the  predecessor  of  Edwards,  had  been  accustomed,  throughout  his 
ministry,  to  receive  into  the  church  such  as  applied  for  admission, 
whether  they  gave  any  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart  or  not,  and  Mr. 
Edwards  continued  the  same  practice  for  many  years  after  his  ordina- 
tion. At  length  doubts  as  to  its  rightfulness  began  to  arise  in  his 
mind,  and  continued  to  increase  with  such  strength  that  in  1749  he 
disclosed  to  his  church  his  change  of  opinion,  and  publicly  vindicated 
it  by  his  "Humble  Inquiry  into  the  Rules  of  the  Word  of  Qod,  con- 
cerning the  Qualifications  requisite  to  a  Complete  Stan<ling  and  Full 
Communion  in  the  Visible  Christian  Church,"  which  was  published 
in  August  of  that  year.  This  treatise  immediately  threw  the  congre- 
gation into  a  flame,  and  he  became  the  object  of  fierce,  unbridled  re- 
sentment. It  would  be  painful  to  detail  the  bitter  opposition  that  Mr. 
Edwards  encountered  from  his  own  church.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it 
continued  so  long  and  so  determined  that  he  concluded  to  accept  a 
call  from  the  church  at  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  about  forty  miles 
west  of  Northampton,  an<l  that  he  removed  thither  in  the  spring  of 
1751.  Here  he  enjoyed  great  quiet  and  happiness,  and  was  enabled 
to  complete  what  for  many  years  he  had  been  engaged  in,  his  immor- 
tal treatise,  and  that  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests,  "Tlie  Freedom 
of  the  Will  and  Moral  Agenoy,"  which  was  publisheil  in  the  spring  of 
1754. 

The  fundamental  doctrines  which  Rdwartls  undertakes  to  establish 

'  Rrv.  Satnuvl  Miller.  1).  ]>.,  of  Princeton  College. 
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in  the  "Freedom  of  the  Will"  are,  that  the  only  rational  idea  of  human 
freedom  is,  the  power  of  doing  what  we  please ;  and  that  the  acts  of 
the  will  are  rendered  certain  bj  some  other  cause  than  the  mere  power 
of  willing ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  thej  are  the  result  of  the  strongest 
motive  presented,  and  not  brought  about  bj  the  mere  "  self-determining 
power  of  the  will;''  and  he  has  sustained  his  position  with  a  degree 
of  noTeltj,  acuteness,  depth,  precision,  and  force  of  reasoning  which 
no  one  before  ever  had  reached. 

In  1755  he  wrote  two  other  treatises :  one  ''A  Dissertation  on  God*s 
Last  End  in  the  Creation  of  the  World  '"  and  the  other  "A  Dissertation 
on  the  Nature  and  End  of  Virtue."  But  these,  together  with  his  trea- 
tise on  "  Original  Sin,"  were  not  published  till  after  his  death. 

On  the  death  of  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  President  of  Princeton  College, 
the  trustees  invited  Mr.  Edwards  to  succeed  to  that  most  responsible 
post — ^the  presidency  of  the  college — and  he  removed  thither  in  the 
month  of  January,  1758.  All  the  friends  of  the  college,  as  well  as  the 
students,  were  highly  elated  at  the  thought  of  having  such  a  man  at 
its  head,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  entered  upon  his  duties  more 
than  answered  their  highest  expectations.  But,  alas,  how  vain  are  all 
human  calculations  I  In  five  weeks  after  his  introduction  into  office, 
he  was  cut  off  by  the  smallpox  on  the  22d  of  March,  1758,  in  the  fifty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Language  can  hardly  express  the  sense  of  loss  which  all  good  men 
felt  that  religion  And  learning  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  this  great 
man,  in  whose  praise  the  most  distinguished  scholars  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  have  been  emulous  to  speak  and  write.  *'  On  the  arena 
of  metaphysics,"  writes  Dr.  Chalmers,  "he  stood  the  highest  of  all  his 
contemporaries,  and  we  know  not  what  most  to  admire  in  him,  whether 
the  deep  philosophy  that  issued  from  his  pen,  or  the  humble  and  child- 
like piety  that  issued  from  his  pulpit."  The  venerable  and  learned 
Dr.  Erskine,  of  Scotland,  thus  wrote  a  friend :  "  The  loss  sustained  by 
his  death,  not  only  by  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  but  by  the  church 
in  general,  is  irreparable.  I  do  not  think  our  age  has  produced  a 
divine  of  equal  genius  or  judgment."  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  his 
*'  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy,"  says  of  him,  "  in  the  power  of  subtile 
argument  he  was,  perhaps,  unmatched^  oeTiainly  unsurpassed  among  men." 
While  Dugald  Stewart — and  no  one  can  speak  on  such  a  subject  with 
more  authority  than  he — says :  "America  may  boast  of  one  metaphysi- 
cian, who,  in  logical  acuteness  and  subtilty,  does  not  yield  to  any  dis- 
putant bred  in  the  universities  of  Europe.  I  need  not  say  that  I  allude 
to  Jonathan  Edwards." 

In  summing  up  his  general  character,  his  biographer,  Dr.  Miller, 
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■ajTB :  **Othtfr  men,  uo  doubt,  have  oxcvlled  Uiin  in  parliculAr  qualities 
or  accomplishments.  There  have  been  far  more  leJimed  men;  far 
more  eloquent  men ;  far  more  active  and  enterprising  men  in  the  oat- 
door  work  of  the  sacred  office.  But  in  the  assemblage  and  happj  union 
of  those  high  qualities,  intelleotual  and  moral,  which  constitute  finished 
excellence,  as  a  Man,  a  Christian,  a  Divine,  and  a  Philosopher,  he  was, 
undoubtedljr,  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  that  have  adorned  this 
or  any  other  countrjr,  since  the  apostolio  age  "* 


THX  FREEDOM  OF  TBE  WILL. 

If  the  Will,  which  we  find  govems  the  members  of  the 
body,  and  determines  their  motions,  does  not  goTem  itself,  and 
determine  its  own  actions,  it  doubtless  determines  them  the 
same  way,  even  by  antecedent  volitions.  The  Will  determines 
which  way  the  hands  and  feet  shall  move,  by  an  act  of  choice : 
and  there  is  no  other  way  of  the  Will's  determining,  directing 
or  commanding  anything  at  all.  Whatsoever  the  Will  com- 
mands, it  commands  by  an  act  of  the  Will.  And  if  it  has 
itself  under  its  command,  and  determines  itself  in  its  own  ac- 
tions, it  doubtless  does  it  the  same  way  that  it  determines  other 
things  which  arc  under  its  command.  So  that  if  the  freedom 
of  the  Will  consists  in  this,  that  it  has  itself  and  its  own  ac- 
tions under  its  command  and  direction,  and  its  own  volitions 
are  determined  by  itself,  it  will  follow,  that  every  free  volition 
arises  from  another  antecedent  volition,  directing  and  com- 
manding that :  and  if  that  directing  volition  be  also  free,  in 
that  also  the  Will  is  determined :  that  is  to  say,  that  directing 
volition  is  determined  by  another  going  before  that;  and  so 
on,  till  we  come  to  the  first  volition  in  the  whole  series:  and 
if  that  first  volition  be  free,  and  the  Will  self-determined  in  it, 
then  that  is  determined  by  another  volition  preceding  thot, 
Wliich  is  a  contradiction ;  because  by  the  supposition  it  can 
have  none  before  it,  to  direct  or  determine  it,  being  the  first  in 
the  train.  But  if  that  first  volition  is  not  determined  by  any 
preceding  act  of  the  Will,  then  that  net  is  not  determined  by 
the  Will,  and  so  is  not  free  in  the  Armtnian  notion  of  freedom, 
which  consists  in  the  Will's  Felf-determinatinn.  And  if  that 
first  act  of  the  Will  which  determines  and  fixes  the  subsequent 
acts,  be  not  free,  none  of  the  following  acts,  which  are  deter- 

'  R<>ad   Biocrapby  bj  Rrr.  Siunael  Miller,  D.  D.,  in  th«  Hth  volaMe  of 
Fparkii'  Amerieaa  Biofrmpby. 
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mined  by  it,  can  be  free.  If  we  suppose  there  are  five  acts  in 
the  train,  the  fifth  and  last  determined  by  the  foarth,  and  the 
fourth  by  the  third,  the  third  by  the  second,  and  the  second  by 
the  first;  if  the  first  is  not  determined  by  the  Will,  and  so  not 
free,  then  none  of  them  are  truly  determined  by  the  Will :  that 
is,  that  each  of  them  are  as  they  are,  and  not  otherwise,  is  not 
first  owing  to  the  Will,  bnt  to  the  determination  of  the  first  in 
the  series,  which  is  not  dependent  on  the  Will,  and  is  that 
which  the  Will  has  no  hand  in  determining.  And  this  being 
that  which  decides  what  the  rest  shall  be,  and  determines  their 
existence ;  therefore  the  first  determination  of  their  existence 
is  not  from  the  Will.  The  case  is  jast  the  same,  if  instead  of  a 
chain  of  five  acts  of  the  Will  we  shonld  suppose  a  succession 
of  ten,  or  an  hundred,  or  ten  thousand.  If  the  first  act  be  not 
free,  being  determined  by  something  out  of  the  Will,  and  this 
determines  the  next  to  be  agreeable  to  itself,  and  that  the  next, 
and  so  on ;  none  of  them  are  free,  but  all  originally  depend  on, 
and  are  determined  by  some  cause  out  of  the  Will :  and  so  all 
freedom  in  the  case  is  excluded,  and  no  act  of  the  Will  can  be 
free,  according  to  this  notion  of  freedom.  Thus,  this  Armi- 
fiian  notion  of  Liberty  of  the  Will,  consisting  in  the  Will's 
Self-determination^  is  repugnant  to  itself,  and  shuts  itself  wholly 
OQt  of  the  world. 


THE  PERMISSION  NOT  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  EVIL. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  God  being  concerned 
thus,  by  \i\s  permission^  in  an  event  and  act,  which  in  the  inhe- 
rent subject  and  agent  of  it,  is  sin,  (though  the  event  will  cer- 
tainly follow  on  his  permission,)  and  his  being  concerned  in  it 
\ij producing  it  and  exerting  the  act  of  sin;  or  between  his 
being  the  orderer  of  its  certain  existence  by  not  hindering  it, 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  his  being  the  proper  actor  or 
author  of  it,  by  a  positive  agency  or  efficiency.  As  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  the  sun  being  the  cause  of  the  light- 
someness  and  warmth  of  the  ^atmosphere,  and  the  brightness 
of  gold  and  diamonds,  by  its  presence  and  positive  influence; 
and  its  being  the  occasion  of  darkness  and  frost,  in  the  night, 
by  its  motion  whereby  it  descends  below  the  horizon.  The 
motion  of  the  sun  is  the  occasion  of  the  latter  kind  of  events; 
but  it  is  not  the  proper  cause  efficient  or  producer  of  them ; 
though  they  are  necessarily  consequent  on  that  motion,  under 
such  circumstances :  no  more  is  any  action  of  the  Divine  Being 
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the  cause  of  the  evil  of  men's  wills.  If  the  snn  were  the  pro- 
per cause  of  cold  and  darkness,  it  would  be  the  fouttiain  of 
these  things,  as  it  is  the  fountain  of  light  and  heat:  and  then 
something  might  be  argued  from  the  nature  of  cold  and  dark- 
ness, to  a  likeness  of  nature  in  the  sun ;  and  it  might  be  jaailj 
inferred,  that  the  sun  itself  is  dark  and  cold,  and  that  hia  beams 
are  black  and  frosty.  But  from  its  being  the  cause  no  other- 
wise than  by  its  departure,  no  such  thing  can  be  inferred,  but 
the  contrary;  it  may  justly  be  argued,  that  the  sun  is  a  bright 
and  hot  body,  if  cold  and  darkness  are  found  to  be  the  conse- 
quence of  its  withdrawment;  and  the  more  constantly  and  ne- 
cessarily these  effects  are  connected  with,  and  confined  to  its 
absence,  the  more  strongly  does  it  argue  the  sun  to  be  the 
fountain  of  light  and  heat.  So,  inasmuch  as  sin  is  not  the 
fruit  of  any  positive  agency  or  influence  of  the  Most  High,  bot, 
on  the  contrary,  arises  from  the  withholding  of  his  action  and 
energy,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  necessarily  follows  on 
the  want  of  his  influence ;  this  is  no  argument  that  he  is  sinful, 
or  his  operation  evil,  or  has  anything  of  the  nature  of  evil; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  he,  and  his  agency,  are  altogether 
good  and  holy,  and  that  he  is  the  fountain  of  all  holiness.  It 
would  be  strange  arguing,  indeed,  because  men  never  commit 
sin,  but  only  when  God  leaves  them  to  themselves^  and  necessa- 
rily sin  when  he  does  so,  and  therefore  their  sin  is  not  from 
themselves,  but  from  God;  and  so,  that  God  roust  be  a  sinful 
being:  as  strange  as  it  would  be  to  argue,  because  it  is  always 
dark  when  the  sun  is  gone,  and  never  dark  when  the  sun  is 
present,  that  therefore  all  darkness  is  from  the  sun,  and  that 
his  disk  and  beams  must  needs  be  black. 


JOHN  LEDYARD,  1751—1788. 

Jouji  LsDTABD,  the  celebrated  traveller,  was  bom  at  Qroton,  Coddm- 
ticut,  in  the  year  1751.  His  father  died  when  he  was  qaite  yonng, 
leaving  hid  mother  with  the  family  estate,  and  four  chihlren.  Th« 
estate  was  hy  some  fraud  wrested  from  her  han<l8,  and  she  was  left 
to  struggle  with  her  little  family  in  extreme  poverty.  But  she  ia 
dose ri bed  as  a  woman  of  many  excellencies  of  mind  and  character, 
well  informed,  resolute,  generous,  amiable,  and  above  all,  as  eminent 
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for  pietj.  Such  a  mother  is  a  priceless  treasure,  and  Ledyard  pre- 
served to  the  end  of  his  life  a  warm  and  most  devoted  affection  for 
her.  After  a  few  years,  the  suhject  of  this  memoir  was  taken  to  Hart- 
ford hy  his  grandfather,  and  placed  in  the  grammar  school  there.  At 
the  age  of  twentj-one,  he  went  to  Dartmouth  College,  then  under 
the  direction  of  Rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock,  with  a  view  of  qualifying 
himself  to  become  a  missionary  among  the  Indians.  But  this  project 
was  soon  abandoned,  and  Ledyard,  after  remaining  at  college  about  a 
year,  returned  home,  sailing  down  the  Connecticut  to  Hartford  in  a 
canoe  which  he  made  himself  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree ;  so  early  did 
his  roving  spirit  manifest  itself. 

Shortly  after  this  adventure,  Ledyard  appears  before  us  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  student  of  divinity ;  but  he  found  no  clerical  body  that 
was  willing  to  license  him,  as  he  wished,  upon  so  short  a  course  of 
study.  Impatient  and  restless  under  such  restraint,  he  resolved  to  go 
to  sea,  and  accordingly  entered,  ^l8^a  common  sailor,  a  vessel  at  New 
London,  bound  for  Gibraltar.  Ho  returned  home  again  after  a  year, 
and,  having  no  means  of  support,  concluded  to  go  to  England  in 
search  of  some  rich  relations  of  the  same  name,  which  he  had  been 
told  he  had  in  London.  He  sailed  from  New  York  to  Plymouth,  and 
thence,  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket,  walked  to  London,  by  begging 
enough  for  subsistence  on  the  road.  When  he  arrived  at  the  metro- 
polis, he  found  out  a  rich  man  of  the  same  name  ;  but  so  coldly  and 
distrustfully  was  h#  received  by  him,  that  the  proud  spirit  of  Ledyard 
would  not  allow  him  to  sue  for  any  favors. 

Just  at  this  time,  Capt.  Cook  was  making  preparations  for  his  third 
and  last  voyage  around  the  world.  Ledyard  offered  his  services  to 
the  renowned  navigator,  who  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  manner 
and  appearance,  and  enthusiasm  for  travel,  that  he  immediately  took 
him  into  his  service,  and  promoted  him  to  be  corporal  of  marines. 
The  expedition  left  England  on  the  12th  of  July,  1776,  and  returned 
after  an  absence  of  four  years  and  three  months.  Ledyard  kept  a 
journal  of  the  voyage  ;  and  his  account  of  the  scene  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  Captain  Cook,  is  particularly 
valuable,  as  he  was  near  his  person  at  the  time  of  the  skirmish  with 
the  natives.  For  two  years  after  he  returned  to  England,  he  continued 
in  the  British  navy,  though  in  what  capacity  it  is  not  known  ;  but  in 
December,  1782,  we  find  him  on  board  a  British  man-of-war  in  Hun- 
tington Bay,  Long  Island  Sound.  His  first  impulse  was  to  visit  his 
mother,  who  lived  at  Southold.  He  found  her  house,  and  the  inter- 
view was  as  interesting  and  affecting  as  would  be  expected  between  a 
son  of  such  a  warm  and  generous  heart  and  a  mother  of  such  maternal 
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virtues.  He  then  yisited  his  friends  in  Hartford,  where  he  passed  the 
winter ;  but  his  restless  spirit  could  be  tranquil  no  longer.  He  pro- 
jected a  yojage  to  the  Northwest  coast  for  furs,  but,  after  trying  in 
Tain  a  whole  year  to  get  some  merchants  in  New  York  and  Boston  to 
embark  in  it,  he  sailed  for  France.  At  L'Orient  he  made  an  engage- 
ment with  some  merchants  of  that  place  for  such  a  voyage,  but,  after 
wasting  many  months  in  preparation,  the  whole  scheme  failed.  Such 
continued  disappointments  would  have  broken  down  any  one  who  bad 
not  the  persevering,  adventurous  spirit  of  Ledyard.  He  bore  them 
with  fortitude,  and  we  find  him  the  next  year  projecting  a  journey 
across  Russia  and  Siberia  to  Okhotsk,  on  the  Okhotsk  Sea.  His  plan 
was  warmly  approved  of  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  other  gentlemen  of 
science  in  London,  for  they  thought  that  his  discoveries  would  not  fail 
to  add  valuable  improvements  to  geography  and  natural  history,  and 
there  was  a  romantic  daring  in  the  enterprise  itself. 

In  December,  178G,  Ledyard  left  London  for  Hamburg  to  set  out  on 
his  hyperborean  tour.  He  arrived  in  Copenhagen  in  January,  and 
thence  sailed  to  Stockholm.  It  was  his  intention  to  go  directly  across 
the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  St.  Petersburg  ;  but  such  was  the  nature  of  the 
winter,  and  so  full  of  floating  ice  were  the  waters,  that  this  was  im- 
possible, and  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  most  formidable  route  by  land 
up  to  Toruea,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  thence  to  St. 
Petersburg.  It  is  astonishing  in  how  short  a  time,  comparatively,  he 
accomplished  this  journey,  so  full  of  danger  andk  hardships,  for  he 
r('ache«l  St.  Petersburg  hy  the  2(Hh  of  March.  In  his  letter  to  Mr. 
JclTerson,  then  our  minister  in  Paris,  he  thus  writes  : — 


LEDYARD  AT  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

I  cannot  tell  you  by  what  means  I  came  to  Petersburg, 
and  hardly  know  by  what  means  1  shall  quit  it,  in  the  further 
prosecution  of  ray  tour  round  the  world  by  land.  If  I  have 
any  merit  in  the  affair,  it  is  perseverance,  for  most  severely 
have  I  been  buffeted  ;  and  vet  still  am  even  more  obstinate  than 
before ;  and  fate,  as  obstinate,  continues  her  assaults.  How 
the  matter  will  terminate  I  know  not.  The  most  probable 
conjecture  is,  that  I  shall  succeed,  and  be  buffeted  around  the 
world,  as  I  have  hitherto  been  from  Enp^land  through  Denmark, 
throujrh  Sweden,  Swedish  Lapland,  Swedish  Finland,  and  the 
most  unfrequented  parts  of  Kussiau  Finland,  to  this  aurora 
borealis  of  a  city.  I  cannot  give  you  a  history  of  myself  since 
I  saw  you,  or  since  I  wrote  you  last;  however  abridged,  it 
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would  be  too  long.  Upon  the  whole,  mankind  have  used  me 
well,  and  though  I  have  as  jet  reached  only  the  first  stage  of 
my  journey,  I  feel  myself  much  indebted  for  that  urbanity 
which  I  always  thought  more  general  than  many  think  it  to 
be  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  mischievous  laws  and  bad  examples 
of  some  gbvernments  I  have  passed  through,  I  am  persuaded 
I  shouId.be  able  to  give  you  a  still  better  account  of  our  fellow- 
creatures.  But  I  am  hastening  to  countries  where  goodness, 
if  natural  to  the  human  heart,  will  appear  independent  of  ex- 
ample, and  famish  an  illustration  of  the  character  of  man  not 
unworthy  of  him  who  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Suffering  manj  vexations  delays  at  St.  Petersburg  before  he  conld 
get  his  passport  from  the  Empress  to  travel  through  her  dominions,  he 
at  length  left  the  imperial  city  on  the  Ist  of  June,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Wm.  Brown,  a  Scotch  physician,  who  was  going  to  the  province  of 
Kolyvan,  in  the  employment  of  the  Empress.  In  six  days,  the  party 
arriTed  at  Moscow,  where  they  stayed  but  one  day.  They  hired  a 
person  to  go  with  them  to  Kazan,  a  distance  of  550  miles,  and  drive 
their  kibitka  with  three  horses.  "  Kibitka  travelling,"  says  Ledyard, 
in  his  journal,  "is  the  remains  of  caravan  travelling ;  it  is  your  only 
home ;  it  is  like  a  ship  at  sea."  They  stayed  a  week  at  Kazan,  a  city 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  majestic  Volga,  and  then  commenced  their 
journey  to  Tobolsk,  where  they  arrived  on  the  11th  of  July.  This 
city,  once  the  capital  of  all  Siberia,  is  one  of  considerable  interest, 
being  the  residence  of  such  exiles  from  Russia  as  have  been  sent  to 
Siberia  for  political  reasons.  They  are  generally  persons  of  great  in- 
telligence, for  no  government  banishes  foolsy  and  Ledyard  and  Dr. 
Brown  found  here  a  very  pleasing  society.  They  stayed  here,  how- 
ever, but  three  days,  and  then  continued  their  journey  to  Barnaul, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Kolyvan. 

At  this  place  Ledyard  was  to  leave  Dr.  Brown  and  proceed  alone. 
He,  therefore,  was  prevailed  upon  to  remain  here  a  week,  and  enjoy 
the  hospitalities  of  the  society.     In  his  journal,  he  writes  thus  of 


THE  TARTARS  AND  RUSSIANS. 

The  nice  gradation  by  which  I  pass  from  civilization  to  in- 
civilization  appears  in  everything — in  manners,  dress,  lan- 
guage ;  and  particularly  in  that  remarkable  and  important  cir- 
cumstance, color^  which,  I  am  now  fully  convinced,  originates 
from  natural  causes,  and  is  the  effect  of  external  and  local 
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circumstances.  I  think  the  same  of  feature.  I  Fee  here  among 
the  Tartars  the  large  month,  the  thick  lip,  the  broad  flat  nose, 
as  well  as  in  Africa.  1  see  also  in  the  same  villafre  as  great  a 
difference  of  complexion,  from  the  fair  hair,  fair  skin,  and  white 
eyes,  to  the  olive,  the  black  jetty  hair  and  eyes ;  and  these  all  of 
the  same  language,  same  dress,  and,  I  suppose,  same  tribe.  I 
have  frcqnently  observed  in  Russian  villages,  obscure  and  dirty, 
mean  and  poor,  that  the  women  of  the  peasantry  paint  their 
faces,  both  red  and  white.  I  have  had  occasion  from  this  and 
other  circumstances  to  suppose  that  the  Russians  are  a  people 
who  have  been  early  attached  to  luxury.  They  are  everywhere 
fond  of  echa.  **  Sir,"  said  a  Russian  officer  to  me  in  Peters- 
burg, *'  we  ]>ay  no  attention  to  anything  but  /c/u/."  The 
contour  of  their  manners  is  Asiatic,  and  not  European.  The 
Tartars  are  universally  neater  than  the  Russians,  particularly 
in  their  houses.  The  Tartar,  however  situated,  is  a  voluptuary, 
and  it  is  an  original  and  striking  trait  in  their  character,  from 
the  (iraiid  Seignior,  to  him  who  pitches  his  tent  on  the  wild 
frontiers  of  Russia  and  China,  that  ihev  are  more  addicted  to 
real  sensual  pleasure  than  any  other  people.  The  Emperor  of 
Germany,  the  Kings  of  England  and  France,  have  pursuits 
that  give  an  entirely  different  turn  to  their  enjoyments;  and  so 
have  their  respective  subjects.  WouM  a  Tartar  live  on  IVre 
ie  Rni  f  Would  he  spend  ten  years  in  constructing  a  watch  ? 
or  twenty  in  forming  a  telescope  ? 

After  i*|H'inll!ig  a  woek  very  agrei^iMy  at  Hamaoul,  L«<lyard  nutU 
projarationH  fur  re<'ommcncing  hi«  journ«»y.  From  Ihi*  plac«  to  Ir- 
kut.^k  it  was  arrange*!  that  he  shouM  travel  |>o>t  with  the  courier  who 
had  charge  of  the  mail.  He  arrived  at  Tomsk,  300  miles,  in  thre« 
days,  and  thenoe  jonnieyed  to  IrkuLtk,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Baikal, 
which  he  rearhtsl  in  ten  tlays  from  the  time  of  leaving  Tom^k.  Here 
he  stayed  ten  days,  and  th<*n  set  out  for  Yakutjtk.  on  the  Lena,  which 
ho  reached  on  the  ISth  of  S^rpteml^er,  after  a  fatiguing  sail  on  the  Tiret 
of  twentv-two  da\-n. 

At  Vakut-'sk,  Ledyanl  was  told  by  the  anthorities  that  the  jonmey 
to  ()khot!«k  at  that  season  was  impracliealde.  This  he  di»l  not  regard  ; 
but  when  he  faw  that  this  was  a  mild  manner  of  t**lling  him  that  he 
must  not  go,  he  was  excee<lingly  vexeil,  and  in  his  Journal  gives  rent 
to  his  feelings  of  bitter  disappointment.  Findins.  however,  that  be 
mast  pass  the  winter  there,  he  r^^olred  to  make  th«  best  u«e  of  hit 
time,  and  lost  no  opp<»rttinity  of  caining  all  the  knowl^<lge  he  could  of 
the  country  and  the  people.  A  few  extracta  from  his  joomai  here 
will  Ih»  intfre:tting  :  — 
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PHTSIOQNOMY  OF  THE  TABTA&S. 

The  Tartar  lace,  in  the  first  impression  it  gives,  approaches 
nearer  to  the  African  than  the  European ;  and  this  impression 
is  strengthened  on  a  more  deliberate  examination  of  the  indi- 
Tidaal  features  and  whole  compages  of  the  countenance ;  jet 
it  is  Tery  different  from  an  African  face.  The  nose  forms  a 
strong  feature  in  the  human  face.  I  have  seen  instances  among 
the  Kalmuks  where  the  nose  between  the  eyes  has  been  much 
flatter  and  broader  than  I  have  ever  witnessed  in  Negroes,  and 
some  few  instances  where  it  has  been  as  broad  over  the  nos- 
trils quite  to  the  end ;  but  the  nostrils  in  any  case  are  much 
smaller  than  in  Negroes.  Where  I  have  seen  those  noses,  they 
were  accompanied  with  a  large  mouth  and  thick  lips ;  and  these 
people  were  genuine  Kalmuk  Tartars.  The  nose  protnberates 
but  little  from  the  face,  and  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  Euro- 
pean. The  eyes  universally  are  at  a  great  distance  from  each 
other,  and  very  small ;  at  each  corner  of  the  eye  the  skin  pro- 
jects over  the  ball ;  the  part  appears  swelled ;  the  eyelids  go 
in  nearly  a  straight  line  from  corner  to  corner.  When  open, 
the  eye  appears  as  in  a  square  frame.  The  mouth  generally, 
however,  is  of  a  middling  size,  and  the  lips  thin.  The  next 
remarkable  features  are  the  cheek  bones.  These,  like  the  eyes, 
are  very  remote  from  each  other,  high,  broad,  and  withal  pro- 
ject a  little  forward.  The  face  is  flat.  When  I  look  at  a 
Tartar  en  profile,  I  can  hardly  see  the  nose  between  the  eyes, 
and  if  he  blow  a  coal  of  fire,  I  cannot  see  the  nose  at  all. 
The  face  is.  then  like  an  inflated  bladder.  The  forehead  is 
narrow  and  low.  The  face  has  a  fresh  color,  and  on  the  cheek 
bones  there  is  commonly  a  good  ruddy  hue. 

The  faces  of  Tartars  have  not  a  variety  of  expression.  I 
think  the  predominating  one  is  pride ;  but  whenever  I  have 
viewed  them  they  have  seen  a  stranger.  The  intermixture  by 
marriage  does  not  operate  so  powerfully  in  producing  a  change 
of  features  as  of  complexion,  in  favor  of  Europeans.  I  have 
seen  the  third  in  descent,  and  the  Tartar  prevailed  over  the 
European  features.  The  Tartars,  from  time  immemorial  (I 
mean  the  Asiatic  Tartars),  have  been  a  people  of  a  wandering 
disposition.  Their  converse  has  been  more  among  the  beasts 
of  the  forest  than  among  men ;  and  when  among  men,  it  has 
only  been  those  of  their  own  nation.  They  have  ever  been 
savages,  averse  to  civilization,  and  have  never,  nntil  very  lately, 
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mingled  with  other  nations,  and  now  rarely.  Whateyer  caase 
may  have  originated  their  pecaliarities  of  features,  the  reason 
why  they  still  continue,  is  their  secluded  way  of  life,  which  has 
preserved  them  from  mixing  with  other  people.  I  am  ignorant 
how  far  a  constant  society  with  beasts  may  operate  in  changing 
the  features,  but  I  am  persuaded  that  this  circumstance, 
together  with  an  uncultivated  state  of  mind,  if  we  consider  a 
long  and  uninterrupted  succession  of  ages,  must  acconnt,  iu 
some  degree,  for  this  remarkable  singularity. 


WOMAN. 

I  have  observed  among  all  nations  that  the  women  ornament 
themselves  more  than  the  men  ;  that,  wherever  found,  they  are 
the  same  kind,  civil,  obliging,  humane,  tender  beings ;  that 
they  are  ever  inclined  to  be  gay  and  cheerful,  timorous  and 
modest.  They  do  not  hesitate,  like  man,  to  perform  a  hos- 
pitable or  generous  action ;  not  haughty,  nor  arrogant^  nor 
supercilious,  but  full  of  courtesy  and  fond  of  society ;  -indus- 
trious, economical,  ingenuous ;  more  liable  in  general  to  err 
than  man,  but  in  general  also  more  virtuous,  and  performing 
more  good  actions  than  he.  I  never  addressed  myself  in  the 
language  of  decency  and  friendship  to  a  woman,  whether 
civilized  or  savage,  without  receiving  a  decent  and  friendly 
answer.  With  man  it  has  often  been  otherwise.  In  wandering 
over  the  barren  plains  of  inhospitable  Denmark,  through  honest 
Sweden,  frozen  Lapland,  rude  and  churlish  Finland,  unprinci- 
pled Russia,  and  the  wide-spread  regions  of  the  wandering 
Tartar,  if  hungry,  dry,  cold,  wet,  or  sick,  woman  has  ever  been 
friendly  to  mo,  and  uniformly  so ;  and  to  add  to  this  virtue,  so 
worthy  of  the  appellation  of  benevolence,  these  actions  have 
been  performed  in  so  free  and  so  kind  a  manner  that,  if  I  was 
dry,  I  drank  the  sweet  draught,  and,  if  hungry,  ate  the  coarse 
morsel,  with  a  double  relish. 

On  thu  29th  of  December,  Ledyard  left  Yakutsk  to  return  to  Irkutsk, 
which  he  readied  in  seventeen  dajrs.  Here,  bjr  au  order  from  the 
Empress,  he  was  arrested,  under  the  pretence  of  his  being  a  spy ;  but 
the  fact  is  the  Russian  goTemment  did  not  wish  their  trade  and 
rt>sourcos  and  policy  to  be  too  closely  examined  by  such  a  man  as 
Lody  inl.  He  was  conducted  by  two  guards  with  all  the  spi'tMl  with 
which  horses  and  sledges  could  convey  them  towanls  Moscow,  exposed 
to  the  extreme  rigors  of  a  Siberian  winter ;  and,  though  no  eridenoe 
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could  there  be  brought  against  him,  the  same  guards  took  him  to 
Poland,  set  him  at  liberty,  and  told  him  that  if  he  ever  entered  Russia 
again  it  would  be  at  the  cost  of  his  life.  While  on  the  joumej,  he 
thus  writes  on  the 

BLESSINQS  OF  LIBERTY. 

Though  born  in  the  freest  of  the  civilized  countries,  yet,  in 
the  present  state  of  privation,  I  have  a  more  exquisite  sense  of 
the  amiable,  the  immortal  nature  of  liberty  than  I  ever  had 
before.  It  would  be  excellently  qualifying  if  every  man,  who 
is  called  to  preside  over  the  liberties  of  a  people,  should  once 
— it  would  be  enough — actually  be  deprived  of  his  liberty 
unjustly.  He  would  be  avaricious  of  it  more  than  of  any  other 
earthly  possession.  I  could  love  a  country  and  its  inhabitants 
if  it  were  a  country  of  freedom.  There  are  two  kinds  of  people 
I  could  anathematize  with  a  better  weapon  than  St.  Peter's ; 
those  who  dare  deprive  others  of  their  liberty,  and  those  who 
suffer  others  to  do  it. 

Here  he  was,  in  a  destitute  situation,  without  friends  or  means,  all 
his  hopes  blasted,  and  his  health  enfeebled.  He,  however,  disposed 
of  a  draft  for  five  guineas,  on  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  by  this  expedient 
was  enabled  to  purchase  his  journey  to  London,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  cordiality  by  this  munificent  patron  of  letters  and  science. 
He  had  not  been  in  London  a  day  before  a  plan  was  proposed  to  him 
to  explore  Central  Africa,  and  when  asked  when  ho  would  be  ready  to 
set  out,  "  To-morrow  morning,"  was  his  prompt  answer ;  which,  con- 
sidering his  recent  bitter  disappointments,  is  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary instances  of  decision  of  character  to  be  found  on  record. 

All  the  preparations  for  his  journey  having  been  made,  he  left  London 
on  the  30th  of  June,  under  the  patronage  of  the  "  African  Association." 
He  went  first  to  Paris,  thence  to  Marseilles,  thence  sailed  to  Alexandria, 
and  arrived  at  Cairo  on  the  19th  of  August.  Here,  after  having  spent 
three  months  in  making  every  inquiry  and  preparation  for  his  hazard- 
ous journey,  jnst  as  he  was  about  starting,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
bilious  fever.  The  best  medical  skill  of  Cairo  was  called  to  his  aid 
without  effect,  and  he  closed  his  life  of  vicissitude  and  toil  at  the 
moment  when  he  imagined  his  severest  cares  were  over,  and  when  the 
prospects  before  him  were  more  flattering  than  they  had  been  at  any 
former  period. ' 


1  He  died  towards  the  end  of  November,  1788,  in  the  thirty -eighth  year  of 
his  age. 

4* 
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Such  was  the  end  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  men,  in  whom 
the  spirit  of  romantic  adventure  was  ever  conspicuous.  That  he  ac- 
complished but  little  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  hit  designs, 
seems  to  have  been  his  misfortune,  not  his  fault.  "The  acts  of  hia 
life  demand  notice  less  on  account  of  their  results  than  of  the  spirit 
with  which  thej  were  performed,  and  the  uncommon  traits  of  charac- 
ter which  prompted  to  their  execution.  Such  instances  of  decbion, 
energjr,  perseverance,  foKitude,  and  enterprise  have  rarelj  been  wit- 
nessed in  the  same  individual,  and,  in  the  exercise  of  these  high 
attributes  of  mind,  his  example  cannot  be  too  much  admired  or 
imiUted."* 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN,  1706—1790. 

Tnrs  distinguished  philosopher  and  statesman  was  bom  in  Boston, 
on  the  17th  of  January,  1706.  His  father,  who  was  a  tallow-chandler, 
was  too  poor  to  give  him  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  edncation, 
and  at  ten  yearn  of  age  he  was  taken  from  the  grammar  school  to  aid 
in  cutting  wicks  for  the  candles,  filling  the  moulds,  and  attending  the 
shop.  When  ho  was  twelve  jears  of  age,  having  a  strong  pasiioti  for 
reading,  and  thinking  that  a  printer*8  business  would  give  him  the 
best  opportunity  to  indulge  it,  he  was  bound  to  his  brother,  who  had 
recently  returned  from  England  with  a  press  and  type,  lie  tooo 
made  himself  master  of  the  business,  while  he  employed  all  his 
leisure  time  and  his  evenings  to  the  improvement  of  his  English 
style,  by  reading  the  best  books  he  could  find,  among  which,  happily, 
was  Addison's  *' i^pectator,"  to  which  he  labored  to  make  his  own 
style  conform.  In  1721  his  brother  startisl  a  weekly  newspaper  called 
**  Tlie  New  England  Courant,**  for  which  Benjamin,  though  so  yonng, 
wrote  with  great  acceptance.  Poon,  however,  from  j«»alousy  or  other 
cause,  the  elder  brother  quarrelled  with  the  younger,  whn  thereupon, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  started  alone  for  Philadelphia.  The  following 
is  his  own  account  of  his 


*  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  make  himwlf  a«*qaainted  with  8f*rkt*  Lift  of 
Ledyard,  one  of  the  iD«Mt  int«re«tiDg  piecei  of  bio^rai^ij  esiam. 
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FIRST  ENTRANCE  INTO  PHILADELPHIA. 

I  haye  entered  into  the  particulars  of  my  voyage,  and  shall, 
in  like  manner,  describe  my  first  entrance  into  this  city,  that 
yon  may  be  able  to  compare  beginnings  so  little  aaspicioas 
with  the  figure  I  have  since  made. 

On  my  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  I  was  in  my  working  dress, 
my  best  clothes  being  to  come  by  sea.  I  was  covered  with 
dirt;  my  pockets  were  filled  with  shirts  and  stockings;  I  was 
unacquainted  with  a  single  soul  in  the  place,  and  knew  not 
where  to  seek  a  lodging.  Fatigued  with  walking,  rowing, 
and  having  passed  the  night  without  sleep,  I  was  extremely 
hungry,  and  all  my  money  consisted  of  a  Dutch  dollar,  and 
about  a  shilling's  worth  of  coppers,  which  I  gave  to  the  boat- 
men for  my  passage.  As  I  had  assisted  them  in  rowing,  they 
refused  it  at  first ;  but  I  insisted  on  their  taking  it.  A  man 
is  sometimes  more  generous  when  he  has  little,  than  when  he 
has  much  money;  probably  because,  in  the  first  case,  he  is 
desirous  of  concealing  his  poverty. 

I  walked  towards  the  top  of  the  street,  looking  eagerly  on 
both  sides,  till  I  came  to  Market  Street,  where  I  met  with  a 
child  with  a  loaf  of  bread.  Often  had  I  made  my  dinner  on 
dry  bread.  I  inquired  where  he  had  bought  it,  and  went 
straight  to  the  baker's  shop,  which  he  pointed  out  to  me.  I 
asked  for  some  biscuits,  expecting  to  find  such  as  we  had  at 
Boston ;  but  they  made,  it  seems,  none  of  that  sort  at  Phila- 
delphia. I  then  asked  for  a  threepenny  loaf.  They  made  no 
.loaves  of  that  price.  Finding  myself  ignorant  of  the  prices, 
as  well  as  of  the  dififerent  kinds  of  bread,  I  desired  him  to  let 
me  have  threepenny-worth  of  bread  of  some  kind  or  other. 
He  gave  me  three  large  rolls.  I  was  surprised  at  receiving  so 
much:  I  took  them,  however,  and,  having  no  room  in  my  pock- 
ets, I  walked  on  with  a  roll  under  each  arm,  eating  a  third. 
In  this  manner  I  went  through  Market  Street  to  FouHh  Street, 
and  passed  the  house  of  Mr.  Read,  the  father  of  my  future 
wife.  She  was  standing  at  the  door,  observed  me,  and  thought, 
with  reason,  that  I  made  a  very  singular  and  grotesque  ap- 
pearance. 

I  then  turned  the  corner,  and  went  through  Chestnut 
Street,  eating  my  roll  all  the  way;  and,  having  made  this 
round,  I  found  myself  again  on  Market  Street  wharf,  near  the 
boat  in  which  I  arrived.     I  stepped  into  it  to  take  a  draught 
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of  the  river  water;  and,  findinj^  myself  satisfied  with  my  first 
roll,  I  ^ave  the  other  two  to  a  woinau  and  her  child,  who  had 
come  down  with  as  in  the  boat,  and  was  waiting  to  continue 
her  joarney.  Thus  refreshed,  I  regained  the  street,  which  was 
now  full  of  welUdressed  people,  all  ffoing  the  same  way.  1 
joined  them,  and  was  thus  led  to  a  large  Quakers*  meeting- 
house near  the  market  place.  I  sat  down  with  the  rest,  and, 
after  looking  round  me  for  some  time,  bearing  nothing  said, 
and  being  drowsy  from  my  last  night's  labor  and  want  of  rest, 
I  fell  into  a  sound  sleep.  In  this  state  I  continued  till  the 
assembly  dispersed,  when  one  of  the  congregation  had  the 
goodness  to  wake  roe.  This  was  consequently  the  first  boose 
I  entered,  or  in  which  I  slept,  at  Philadolphia. 

In  a  day  or  two  he  engaged  to  work  with  a  printer  bj  the  name  of 
Keimer,  and  soon  by  his  industry  and  frugality  accnmnlated  a  little 
money.  A  letter  which  Franklin  had  written  to  a  friend  having 
fallen  ander  the  notice  of  Sir  William  Keith,  the  Governor  of  the  Pro- 
vince, he  invited  the  young  printer  to  his  hoase,  and  finally  pervoaded 
him  to  go  to  London  to  better  his  fortunes,  promising  to  give  him 
letters  of  recommendation.  Franklin  set  sail  from  Philadelphia,  the 
governor  promising  to  send  the  letters  to  him  when  the  ship  ihoold 
reach  Newcaittle ;  but  he  was  faithless  to  his  promise,  and  Praaklia 
landeil  in  London,  of  course,  a  perfect  stranger.  But  a  gentleman,  a 
fellow-pasi^enger  by  the  name  of  Ilenliam,  was  inter<»itted  in  him,  and 
very  socm  he  obtained  a  situation  in  a  printing  houj«e  in  BartholooMW 
Close,  where  he  worked  a  year,  lie  soon  gained  a  high  character  for 
temperance  and  industry  among  his  fellow-workmen,  and  began  to 
be  favorably  noticed,  when  he  was  persuaded  by  his  friend  Denham, 
who  was  al>ont  to  return  home  with  a  large  quantity  of  gooda  which 
he  had  purchased,  to  accom|>any  him  and  aid  him  in  his  store.  Bo 
landed  at  Philadelphia  on  the  llth  of  ()ctol>«>r;  but  soon  after  the  store 
was  openod  with  every  pn)(»peot  of  viucce^p,  Denham  die<l,  and  Franklin 
was  left  once  more  to  the  wide  world.  He  therefore  rrtume*!  to  his 
old  business,  and  was  soon  so  successful  in  it  that,  in  conjunction 
with  a  Mr.  Hugh  Mert>dith,  he  Imaght  out  the  **  IVnnsylvania  Ga- 
zette."  which  had  but  recently  Wen  establishe*!.'  and  whioh  in  a  few 
years  proved  very  profitable  to  him.  In  ciuneetion  with  the  pa|*er, 
he  soon  openM  a  stati*»ner*s  shop,  and  »o  j>ro!«i«'r»'d  that  in  September, 

Franklin  and  Meredith  W|(an  th"  l>>i|H>r  with  N»  4'*.  Svi^rm^'or  2jlh. 
ITTi,  but  in  a  year  the  jiartorrrhip  ««*  dir^ol^od,  lod  Franklin  hkd  th^*  fole 
management  of  iL 
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1730,  lie  married  Miss  Read,  with  whom  he  had  been .  acquainted 
before  he  went  to  London. 

Feeling  the  want  of  good  books,  he  started  the  plan  of  a  subscrip- 
tion library — obtained  fifty  subscribers,  "  mostly  young  tradesmen," 
who  paid  forty  shillings  each — imported  the  books,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  present  "  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,"  now 
the  third  in  size  in  the  United  States. 

At  this  time,  when  about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  he  drew  up  a 
series  of  resolutions  by  which  he  might  regulate  his  conduct,  govern 
his  temper,  and  improve  his  whole  moral  man,  and  it  is  but  justice  to 
say  that  in  the  main  he  conformed  to  them ;  that  the  result  was  a 
character  that,  for  evenness  of  temper,  solidity  of  judgment,  honesty 
of  purpose,  and  prudence  in  the  regulation  of  all  temporal  affairs, 
has  rarely  been  equalled.  In  1732  he  first  published  his  celebrated 
Almanac  (commonly  known  as  "Poor  Richard's  Almanac"),  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Richard  Saunders.  Besides  the  usual  tables 
and  calendar,  it  contained  a  vast  fund  of  useful  information,  and 
**  proverbial  sentences,  chiefly  such  as  inculcated  industry  and  fru- 
gality." It  had  great  success,  and  was  continued  for  about  twenty- 
five  years.  In  1736  he  was  chosen  clerk  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  the  next  year  post-master  at  Philadelphia.  He  now  interested 
himself  in  all  public  matters,  founded  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  foremost  in  all 
enterprises  calculated  to  promote  good  morals,  sound  learning,  and 
the  public  weal. 

At  the  age  of  forty-three  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Assembly, 
and  the  next  year  was  appointed  a  commissioner  for  making  a  treaty 
with  the  Indians.  About  this  time  he  began  to  be  interested  in  those 
philosophical  experiments  which  have  made  his  name  so  celebrated 
throughout  the  scientific  world.  But  he  was  soon  diverted  from  them 
by  the  demands  made  upon  his  time  by  the  public,'  who  seemed  to 
think  that  no  project  for  the  public  good  deserved  to  be  supported, 
unless  Franklin  was  interested  in  it.  Accordingly,  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  aid,  by  his  infiuence,  the  plan  of  founding  a  Hospital,  which  had 
been  started  by  his  friend.  Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  and  he  soon  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  subscriptions  completed,  and  a  grant  of 
£2,000  made  by  the  Assembly  for  the  establishment  of  the  same. 

In  1757  he  was  appointed  postmaster-general  for  America,  and  the 
same  year  received  from  Harvard  and  Yale  Colleges  the  honorary 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Previous  to  this,  in  1755,  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  French  war,  he  had  been  of  great  service  in  procuring  sup- 
plies for  Braddock's  army,  and  had  warned  him  against  the  enemy  he 
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had  to  conU-nJ  with ;  anJ  ftfter  hit  disutroii*  defi-at,  ha  had  labored 
■uvce«afall}'  id  patting  PennSflraDia  In  a  good  italc  of  defence.  Aboot 
lliis  liruu  he  pnbliahed  hil  letteit  ou  electriciljr,  of  which,  laji 
t'rieitlej,  "  nothing  wai  ever  written  on  the  aabjeet  more  Jnatlj  ap- 
plaoded :  all  the  world  waa  fall  of  admiration."  The  Rojal  Society 
of  LoDiloD  elifcted  him  a  "  Fellew,"  aod  when  he  waa  In  that  titj' 
the  motil  dUthiguiihed  men  of  the  metropolli,  and  from  the  omtlneBt, 
haatcned  (o  pay  their  respects  to  him. 

After  hi>  retam  from  England,  he  Ira  relied,  in  17G3,  throaghoat  th* 
nortliem  colonic*,  to  inipect  and  regnlat«  the  poet-oAce*,  peifonolng 
a  tour  of  ahoatltlOO  miles.  Bnt  the  controTera/ hctweeo  tha  "Proprie- 
tors" and  the  piKiple  of  PoDiisjlvania  was  not  yel  ended,  and  it  befog 
dwmed  DCcMUiarj  to  talte  at  once  from  the  far«i|!D  Undbolder*  the 
eliief  appnlDtiog  power,  Franklin,  in  ITtrt,  waa  sent  a  second  time  to 
Knglaiid,  with  a  petition  for  a  change  In  the  charter.  But  now  all 
local  diffpTi^Dcv*  were  to  Ih>  foi^olten  in  the  (general  contest  that  waa 
approaching.  Tlie  famnns  "Stamp  Act"  had  huen  paaaed  hj  the 
British  niiniiitrT,  and  loud  n>moD>>triiiC('S  from  the  colnniee  were  at 
once  eclioctl  1>at'k  to  the  "  bilherUn<l."  In  onlvr  lo  obtala  foliar  and 
more  accnrate  inforuiation  respectiii);  America,  tlie  parij  Id  oppoailloi 
to  the  luiniitrj' prnjioiM  that  Fraiilclin  ihoul'l  be  intunvgated  pohllclj 
b<-f»ru  the  House  of  CoinnioDi.  Arcnnlinelr,  on  the  3ii  of  Kebniajy, 
ITiiH,  he  wan  summone'l  to  tlie  bar  of  the  Housv  fur  (bat  pnrpoae,  and 
he  chfi-rfullr  olie^eil  the  call.  Inilriwndcnt  ot  the  weight  ol  hU  p(*- 
mtaliliohfi  rejiulation,  he  p(v*i-!i<<ed  fu  a  Ti-rj  eminent  degrve  all 
tlionv  natural  cniiowments  and  ac|uin-d  allainmentit,  which  wonld 
make  iiin  ■■lamiuatlon  miMt  1ioD»nMe  to  himself  and  ncrricpable  to 
his  coantrr.  The  diitnlt/  of  hii  juTioiial  appearance,  and  the  caln^ 
ava*  nl  lii«  demeanor,  c'luailr  mitnoTni  )>y  the  illusionn,  and  nndla- 
m.iyeit  hj  the  JnAoIcDce  of  power,  added  nut  a  little  to  make  the  whole 
BcenH  hl)thl]r  imposinK.  and  indeed  morallj  aulilimc ; — lo  see  a  tolitaiy 
represfnlative  fmm  the  then  Infanl  colonies,  M.tiiding  alone  amM  lh> 
concentred  pomp  anri  Ilia  pi|;e.intrjr,  lli«  niiliililf  and  the  learning 
of  Ihe  mi|;litiest  kinicduin  of  the  earth,  with  tlie  ry^n  of  all  gaiing 
Spot!  him,  and  acijuillinfC  hiiuielf  no  tiol-l/  ai  to>'all  <liiwn  the  jiUuilila 
eveu  of  bia  encmiet.     The  reauit  iui){bt  iure  been  aniivipaled :  tar 

•  IIf  driit  on  a  puMir  nifi'.n  tn  nrrvrllT  ib<-  diRrnnc*  brlwten  Iba 
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ffach  was  the  impression  he  made  upon  Parliament,  that  the  Stamp 
Act  was  repealed. 

Immediately  after  his  return,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress, 
then  sitting  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  one  of  its  most  efficient  members. 
After  signing  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  he  was  appointed  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  to  France,  and  he  sailed  for  Paris  near  the  close 
of  the  year  1776,  where  he  was  received  most  cordially  by  all  classes. 
As  we  had  not  been  successful  in  the  campaign  of  1776-7,  the  French 
were  loth  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  us ;  but  when  they  heard 
of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne's  army  in  October,  1777,  and  other 
successes  on  our  part,  seeing  that  we  could  "  help  ourselves,*'  they 
concluded  to  help  us,  and  entered  into  an  alliance,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, with  us.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  the  services  of 
Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  and,  perhaps,  of  that  portion  of  the  French 
fleet  before  Yorktown,  at  the  capture  of  Comwallis,  that  nation  was  of 
little  use  to  us  in  our  revolutionary  struggle ;  and  it  is  well  it  was 
so — that  ^he  work  of  independence  was  mainly  our  own. 

In  1785  Franklin  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  his  arrival  was 
signalized  by  eyery  demonstration  of  public  joy.  From  public  assem- 
blies of  every  description  he  received  the  most  flattering  and  affec- 
tionate addresses,  all  testifying  their  veneration  for  his  character,  and 
their  deep  sense  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  his  country.  He  was 
not,  however,  permitted  to  pass  the  evening  of  his  days  in  retirement. 
He  was  soon  made  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  then  elected  delegate 
to  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787  for  framing  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  in  the  discussions  upon  it  he  bore  a  distinguished 
part.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  convention,  he  did  but  little,  as  the 
infirmities  and  sufferings,  incident  to  his  age,  with  which  he  had  long 
been  afflicted,  seldom  allowed  him  freedom  from  acute  bodily  pain. 
He  drew  up,  however,  and  published  "  A  Plan  for  Improving  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Free  Blacks,"  and  his  last  public  act  was  to  sign,  as  president, 
a  memorial  from  the  Abolition  Society  of  Pennsylvania  to  Congress ; 
while  the  last  paper  that  he  wrote  was  on  the  same  subject — thus  beau- 
tifully closing  a  long  life  of  distinguished  usefulness  as  a  citizen,  a  phi- 
losopher, and  a  statesman,  in  the  cause  of  philanthropy.  Although  his 
malady  and  his  sufferings  continued,  yet  no  material  change  in  his 
health  was  observed  till  the  first  part  of  April,  1790,  when  he  was 
attacked  with  a  fever  and  a  pain  in  the  breast.  The  organs  of  respi- 
ration became  gradually  oppressed  ;  a  calm  lethargic  state  succeeded ; 
and  on  the  17th  (April,  1790),  at  eleven  at  night,  he  quietly  expired. 

The  strong  and  distinguishing  features  of  Dr.  Franklin's  mind  were 
sagacity,  quickness  of  perception,  and  soundness  of  judgment.     His 
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imaginjition  was  livelj,  without  being  pxtravagajit.  In  short,  ho  pos- 
sessecl  a  perfect  maBterj  over  tho  facaltie«  of  his  andontanding  and 
over  his  passions.  Having  this  power  alwajrs  at  commaod,  and  never 
being  tameil  a.Hide  either  bjr  vanitj  or  selfishness,  he  was  enabled  to 
pursue  his  objects  with  a  directness  and  constancy  that  rarelj  failed 
to  insnre  Buccens.  It  seemed  to  be  his  single  aim  to  promote  the  hap* 
pinesM  of  his  fellow  men  bj  enlarging  their  knowledge,  improving  their 
condition,  t«*aching  them  practical  lessons  of  wisdom  and  pmdence, 
and  inculcating  the  principles  of  rectitude  and  the  habits  of  a  virtoont 
life.' 

Tlie  following  is  Dr.  Franklin's  admirable  letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
dated  July,  1783:— 


ON  THE  RETURN  OF  PEACE. 

Pear  Sir  :  I  join  with  you  most  cordially  in  rejoicing  at 
the  rctnrn  of  Peace.  I  hope  it  will  be  lasting,  and  that  man- 
kind will  at  length,  as  they  call  themselves  reasonable  creatnrea, 
have  reason  and  sense  enough  to  settle  their  diflferences  wtthoot 
cutting  throats  ;  for,  in  my  opinion,  there  never  was  a  goodvrar, 
or  a  bad  peace.  What  vast  additions  to  the  conveniences  and 
comforts  of  living  might  mankind  have  ac(|nired,  if  the  money 
spent  in  wars  had  l>een  em|>loyed  in  works  of  public  otility  I 
What  an  extension  of  agriculture,  even  to  the  tops  of  cor 
mountains;  what  rivers  rendered  navigalile,  or  joined  liy  canals; 
what  bridges,  aqueducts,  new  roads,  and  other  public  works, 
edifices,  and  improvements,  rendering  England  a  complete 
paradise,  might  have  heen  obtained  by  spending  those  millions 
in  doing  good,  which  in  the  last  war  have  been  spent  in  doin|( 
mischief;  in  bringing  mi.ncry  into  thousands  of  families,  and 
destroying  the  lives  of  so  many  thousands  of  working  people, 
who  might  have  performed  the  useful  labor ! 


THE  WAV  TO  WEALTH. 

Courteous  reader,  I  have  honnl.  that  nothing  gives  an  au- 
thor so  great  pleasnre  ns  to  find  his  works  respectfully  quoted 
by  others.     Judge,  then,  how  much  I  must  have  been  gratified 


*  R«*iid  Lifr  aikI  W«»rk«.  Vy  Sjfirk".  1^  m.U.  :  Lifi»  in  Biojfmphy  of  the 
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bj  an  incident  I  am  going  to  relate  to  yon.  I  stopped  mv 
horse  lately,  where  a  great  number  of  people  were  collected  at 
an  anction  of  merchants'  goods.  The  hoar  of  the  sale  not  be- 
ing come,  they  were  conversing  on  the  badness  of  the  times ; 
and  one  of  the  company  called  to  a  plain,  clean  old  man,  with 
white  locks,  **  Pray,  Fatlier  Abraham,  what  think  you  of  the 
times  ?  Will  not  these  heavy  taxes  quite  ruin  the  country  ? 
How  shall  we  ever  be  able  to  pay  them  ?  What  would  you 
advise  us  to  ?"  Father  Abraham  stood  up  and  replied,  "  If 
you  would  have  my  advice,  I  will  give  it  you  in  short ;  for  A 
word  to  the  wise  is  enough,  as  Poor  Richard  says."  They  joined 
in  desiring  him  to  speak  his  mind,  and  gathering  round  him, 
he  proceeded  as  follows : — 

"  Friends,"  said  he,  **  the  taxes  are  indeed  very  heavy,  and, 
if  those  laid  on  by  the  government  were  the  only  ones  we  had 
to  pay,  we  might  more  easily  discharge  them ;  but  we  have 
many  others,  and  much  more  grievous  to  some  of  us.  We  are 
taxed  twice  as  much  by  our  idleness,  three  times  as  much  by 
oar  pride,  and  four  tioies  as  mnch  by  oar  folly ;  and  from  thesi 
taxes  the  commissioners  cannot  ease  or  deliver  us,  by  allowing 
an  abatement.  However,  let  us  hearken  to  good  advice,  and 
something  may  be  done  for  us ;  God  helps  them  that  help  them- 
selves,  as  Poor  Richard  says. 

"It  would  be  thought  a  hard  government,  that  should  tax 
its  people  one-tenth  part  of  their  time,  to  be  employed  in  its 
service ;  but  idleness  taxes  many  of  us  much  more ;  sloth, 
by  bringing  on  diseases,  absolutely  shortens  life.  Sloth,  like 
rust,  nonswnes  faster  than  labor  wears  ;  while  the  used  key  is 
always  bright,  as  Poor  Richard  says.  But  dost  thou  love  life, 
then  do  not  squander  time,  for  that  is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of, 
as  Poor  Richard  says.  How  much  more  than  is  necessary  do 
we  spend  in  sleep,  forgetting  that  The  sleeping  fox  catches  no 
poultry,  and  that  There  urill  be  sleeping  enough  in  the  grave,  as 
Poor  Richard  says. 

"  If  time  be  of  all  things  the  most  precious,  wasting  time  must 
be,  as  Poor  Richard  says,  the  greatest  prodigality  ;  since,  as  he 
elsewhere  tells  us,  Lost  time  is  nether  found  again  ;  and  what 
we  call  time  enough,  always  proves  little  enough.  Let  us  then 
up  and  be  doing,  and  doing  to  the  purpose ;  so  by  diligence 
shall  we  do  more  with  less  perplexity. 

'*But  with  our  industry  we  must  likewise  be  steady,  set- 
tled, and  careful,  and  oversee  our  own  aflairs,  with  our  own 
eyes,  and  not  trust  too  much  to  others ;  for,  Three  removes  are 
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(tf  hail  til  a  fir'-.-  iiiii)  flir:ti(),  AWp  l!.;i  t/.»p.  oiul  thy  $hnp  H-iff 
kefj' l/'ff ;  ami  a^r^iu,  ^j' yva  truuht  hurt  >j"»r  hitiiiit$t  d"Ht, 
go:  if  not,  itm/. 

"  Sd  miicl)  for  industry,  mr  Trientls,  oikI  attpntinn  to  nnF*ti 
own  ImMncss;  but  to  tliesi;  wc  must  aJd  rmtrulitr,  if  we 
would  maku  onr  industry  more  certainty  :tnrcc>>ful.  A  Hiiin 
mny.  if  lu*  knowji  not  hnvi  to  save  as  )ii'  (rets,  kfcji  hin  none  nil 
bis  lifu  to  t!ic  (rriiiilsione,  and  iliv  not  worth  a  p;roat  at  luL 
A  f-it  lli--hrn  mukft  „  Iron  leill. 

"  Away,  tlitri.  nitli  your  t-x|ionsirc  f.illiis,  nnd  yon  will  not 
then  huvc  %•>  nmoh  cmtBc  to  conijiliiiu  of  hard  tiiuL-s,  licaTf 
taxi-.t,  nnil  clinrfri-iil'lc  faniiliis. 

"  Ami  furthiT,  \\'li'<!  wiinl-iiim  "tir  rire  wiiiM  lirinii  tip  ((ro 
rhildreii.  Yon  mny  tliiiik,  ]i,Tliriiii,  tb;H  ii  lilllv  lea,  or  a  little 
[inneli  non-  and  tlicn,  diet  a  litrk-  irMri'  rii>rly,  cIuiIim  a  little 
finer,  and  n  litllc  I'liUTIniriniciit  now  mid  llu-n.  (.-an  lie  no  L'ri'Jt 
iniiller;  Iml  n-TneinluT,  M-»i  "  liil'r  m-'l-t  .,  mUkU.  H,.nnre 
of  little  cxp<nM-ST  ,1  sm',{//..d-  .rilUiuk  •>  •,'■'■■''■  'l-ip.  as  I'oor 
Kii-lmrd  savi- ;  and  npiin,  Wl."  ■I.n>du-f  l...;;^l,;ll l.>-;,;,.,r, pr^nt 
and  mnrcoviT.  F'-lf  m-ikrji-i*f».  .i,i.l  v-itf  ii»ii  c-ii  li.em. 

"  Here  voti  an'  all  pit  to^'i-tln-r  :ii  iliit  sair  of  fineries  and 
knii-kknaeks.  Von  call  tlirni  ■jo..,lt :  l.ui.  if  you  do  not  take 
run',  tlu-y  will  jiMvc  rt-ili  to  sonic  nf  yi.n.  Von  cxjicct  lliey 
will  lie  sold  eluap,  and  [.crliajm  liny  niity  fur  It-s  than  ihcy 
cost ;  Imt.  if  von  linte  no  oi  .-iii-iini  fnr  thiiu.  tin  v  iintst  lie  drar 
to  vou.  UenK'mI.er  wiial  I'oor  Ki.'l>:ir<l  snvs:  Jluy  irA.il  lAt-u 
h>,h  n-  iirt.l  .,/,  <ni'l  ere  I-i-j  (l..m  ,l,.<ll  'nil  ll,;/' neresiariet. 
Ami  ajruiii,  .1'  <i  'jrent  pciiiijir-irih  p-nu,-  mrhiU.  He  meun^ 
that  pcrlmiis  llie  cliciiiine.-s  is  api.-iniil  only,  and  not  rvnl ;  «r 
the  l<ar::aiii.  l>y  siraitciiin:;  lliev  in  ihy  1.us1ik'<s.  may  do  ibce 
more  harm  than  pooii.  Fi-r  in  anoilur  |iliiru  he  suyn.  .lAiAjr 
hiii-e  liri-a  riiiiir-l  t/i/  hui/iiKj  ffvoif  priiiiv'r-rt/ii.  AL'ain,  /(  t( 
I'o-lii/i  III  lny  ••III  muHfi/  in  n  piirih'ise  >./'  rrptnl-incr :  aoJ  ret 
'this  r.illv  U  jiriirti-.d  eierv  .I.iv  111  aii.lii.r,;,  r,.r  w:,ut  ..f  mind- 
ing lh.>'A1iaaii:u'.  Maiiv  »  ..lie,  f..r  1l>e  -iike  "f  tireTV  »n  tlic 
baek,  have  L'one  wi:h  a"  hun-rv  l.ellv  and  li:.:f-(..rv.d  th.-ir 
faiiiili.'S.  S;!!;i  .:.■{  S'fti,it.  sr.,,1,!  ..„./  n/e..'..  /.-./  ■■•it  iJ.t  tit- 
ehrii  lire,  an  I'oor  Kiehard  sai-. 

"  Hut  what  iiiadtics.!  must  it  I"-  t'>  run  in  lUht  for  ihexe  8U- 
pertluitics:  We  are  i.lfered,  by  tli-  t-rnis  of  ihi-  >ale,  nix 
monlhs'  credit :  ami  that,  |u'rlin|i':,  hui  iiidii<-<  d  M>iiie  I'f  us  to 
attend  it.  IxfLanse  we  eaniiol  sjxirc  rh>-  r<  ady  luom-y,  and  hope 
now  to  be  lino  without  it.  Itni.  ah!  think  what  you  do  whoa 
you  ruD  in  debt',  you  t;iTu  to  uiiolh'  r  |><>hi  r  '•\nt  ii<ur  lilrerty. 
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If  you  cannot  pay  at  the  time,  yoa  will  be  ashamed  to  see  your 
creditor;  you  will  be  in  fear  when  you  speak  to  him;  you  will 
make  poor,  pitiful,  sneaking  excuses;  and,  by  degrees,  come  to 
lose  your  veracity,  and  sink  into  base,  downright  lying ;  for 
The  second  vice  is  lying ^  the  first  is  running  in  debt,  as  Poor 
Richard  says;  and  again,  to  the  same  purpose,  Lying  rides 
upon  Debits  hack;  whereas  a  free-born  Englishman  ought  not 
to  be  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  see  or  speak  to  any  roan  living. 
But  poverty  often  deprives  a  man  of  all  spirit  and  virtue.  It 
is  hard  for  an  empty  hag  to  stand  upright, 

"What  would  you  think  of  that  prince,  or  of  that  govern- 
ment, who  should  issue  an  edict  forbidding  you  to  dress  like  a 
gentleman  or  gentlewoman,  on  pain  of  imprisonment  or  servi- 
tude? Would  you  not  say  that  you  were  free,  have  a  right  to 
dress  as  you  please,  and  that  such  an  edict  would  be  a  breach 
of  your  privileges,  and  such  a  government  tyrannical  ?  And 
yet  you  are  about  to  put  yourself  under  such  tyranny,  when 
you  run  in  debt  for  such  dress  I  Your  creditor  has  authority, 
at  his  pleasure,  to  deprive  you  of  your  liberty,  by  confining  you 
in  jail  till  you  shall  be  able  to  pay  him.  When  you  have  got 
your  bargain,  you  may,  perhaps,  think  little  of  payment ;  but, 
as  Poor  Richard  says.  Creditors  have  better  memories  than  debt- 
ors ;  creditors  are  a  superstitious  sect^  great  observers  of  set  days 
and  times.  The  day  comes  round  before  you  arc  aware,  and 
the  demand  is  made  before  you  are  prepared  to  satisfy  it ;  or, 
if  you  bear  your  debt  in  mind,  the  terra,  which  at  first  seemed 
80  long,  will,  as  it  lessens,  appear  extremely  short.  Time  will 
seem  to  have  added  wings  to  his  heels  as  well  as  his  shoulders. 
Those  have  a  short  Lent^  who  owe  money  to  be  paid  at  Easter, 
At  present,  perhaps,  you  may  think  yourselves  in  thriving  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  you  can  bear  a  little  extravagance  without 
injury;  but, 

For  age  and  want  save  while  ijou  may ; 
No  morning  sun  lasts  a  whole  day. 

Gain  may  be  temporary  and  uncertain,  but  ever,  while  you  live, 
expense  is  constant  and  certain  ;  and  It  is  easier  to  buihl  two 
chimneys^  than  to  keep  one  in  fuel,  as  Poor  Richard  says ;  so, 
father  go  to  bed  supperless,  than  rise  in  debt. 

'*  This  doctrine,  my  friends,  is  reason  and  wisdom ;  but, 
after  all,  do  not  depend  too  much  upon  your  own  industry,  and 
frugality,  and  prudence,  though  excellent  things;  for  they  may 
all  be  blasted,  without  the  blessing  of  Heaven;  and,  therefore, 
ask  that  blessing  humbly,  and  be  not  uncharitable  to  those  that 
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Kt  present  HceiD  to  vant  it,  bnt  romrort  anil  help  them.     Re- 
metnlicr,  Job  BufTered.  and  wiu  aftern-arils  proK{KTOUs." 

Thas  the  old  prentleman  eiKlfil  liix  harunpne.  I  reKolrerl 
to  lie  llic  belter  Tor  it ;  anil,  llionfrh  I  had  at  fin't  detrrmined 
to  I1117  BtulT  for  a  new  coat,  I  went  away  rcKolfcd  to  wear  my 
old  one  a  little  lonfrer.  Kcader,  if  thoa  wilt  do  the  Eeme,  thy 
proRt  wilt  l>e  as  grrat  as  mine.  I  am,  as  ever,  tliiiic  to  iierTe 
thee.  UiniARD  Saukhehs. 


When  I  was  a  child,  at  seven  years  old,  my  friends,  on  & 
holiday,  filled  iny  little  pocket  with  euppcra.  I  went  directly 
to  a  shop,  where  they  sold  toys  for  childn'n  ;  and  bcinjc  cbarmMl 
wilh  the  sonnd  of  a  vhiitU,  that  I  met  by  the  way  in  the  hands 
of  another  boy.  I  volontarily  offered  him  all  my  money  for  one. 
I  then  Clime  liome,  anil  went  whistllnt;  all  uvit  the  honse,  much 
pleased  with  my  lehittle,  but  di.-durbinf;  all  the  family.  Mr 
brothers,  and  sifters,  and  consins.  nndenttamlinfr  the  bargain 
I  had  made,  told  me  I  had  given  four  times  as  mnch  fur  it  >« 
It  was  worth.  This  pat  tnc  in  mind  what  )roo)l  thin^  I  roiirht 
have  boui;ht  with  the  rest  of  my  money — and  they  langheil  at 
me  Ko  much  for  my  folly,  that  1  cried  with  Tcxatiun :  and  the 
reflection  gave  me  more  chagrin,  tbau  tbe  vhUtlt  gave  me 
pleasure. 

This,  howcTcr,  was  a^erwards  of  use  to  me,  the  trnpreisron 
continuing  on  my  miod ;  so  that  uften,  when  I  was  tempted  to 
buy  some  Dnnecessary  thin^;,  I  said  tu  myiclf,  dun't  yivt  too 
murhl'tir  thr  trhiitif  ;  and  so  I  saved  my  moni>y. 

As  I  grew  up,  eamc  into  the  world,  and  observed  the  actions 
of  men,  1  thought  I  met  will)  many,  very  many,  ir/io  yurt  loo 
tnurh  fur  Iht  vhiilU. 

When  I  saw  any  one  too  anibilious  of  court  faTorsi — facri* 
Being  hiii  time  in  attendance  at  lerre-'.  Iii:<  repii>e,  bis  lilM'rtr, 
his  tirtue,  and  jierhaps  his  friends,  tu  utiain  it — I  have  raid  to 
myfielf,  (Ai*  miiH  ffim  Ion  miifh   fur  lii's  irhnlU. 

When  I  saw  another  fond  of  pupularity,  constantly  employ- 
ing hiniKelf  in  potilii-al  bustles,  negk-eting  his  own  afTnini,  and 
ruining  ihem  by  that  negle<.-t,  hr  jmyi,  imietd,  says  I,  too  mwrA 
far  hit  tehittU, 

If  I  knew  a  miser  who  gave  np  every  kind  of  eorofortabi* 
living — all  the  pleasure  of  doing  goo<l  to  others^all  th« 
esteem  of  his  fellow-citiuns — and  the  juys  of  benevolent  friend- 
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ship,  for  the  sake  of  accumulating  wealth  ;  poor  man^  says  I, 
you  do,  indeed,  pay  too  much  for  your  whistle. 

When  I  meet  a  man  of  pleasure,  sacrificing  every  laudable 
improvement  of  the  mind  or  of  his  fortune,  to  mere  corporeal 
sensations — Mistaken  man,  says  I,  you  are  providing  pain  for 
yourself  instead  of  pleasure — you  give  too  much  for  your  whistle. 

If  I  see  one  fond  of  fine  clothes,  fine  furniture,  fine  equip- 
ages, all  above  his  fortune,  for  which  he  contracts  debts,  and 
€t)ds  his  career  in  prison-^Alas,  says  I,  he  has  paid  dear,  very 
dear,  for  his  whistle. 

When  I  see  a  beautiful,  sweet-tempered  girl  married  to  an 
ill-natured  brute  of  a  husband —  What  a  pity  it  is,  says  I,  that 
she  lias  paid  so  much  for  a  whistle. 

In  short,  I  conceived  that  great  part  of  the  miseries  of  man- 
kind were  brought  upon  them  by  the  false  estimates  they  had 
made  of  the  value  of  things,  and  by  their  giving  too  much  for 
their  whistles. 


ON  THE  WASTE  OF  LIFE. 

Amergus  was  a  gentleman  of  good  estate ;  he  was  bred  to 
no  business,  and  c^uld  not  contrive  how  to  waste  his  hours 
agreeably ;  he  had  no  relish  for  any  of  the  proper  works  of 
life,  nor  any  taste  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind  ;  he  spent 
generally  ten  hours  of  the  four-and-twenty  in  bed ;  he  dozed 
away  two  or  three  more  on  his  couch  ;  and  as  many  were  dis- 
solved in  good  liquor  every  evening,  if  he  met  with  company 
of  his  own  humor.  Thus  he  made  a  shift  to  wear  off  ten  years 
of  his  life  since  the  paternal  estate  fell  into  his  hands. 

One  evening,  as  he  was  musing  alone,  his  thoughts  happened 
to  take  a  most  unusual  turn,  for  they  cast  a  glance  backward, 
and  he  began  to  reflect  on  his  manner  of  life.  He  bethought 
himself  what  a  number  of  living  beings  had  been  made  a  sacri- 
fice to  support  his  carcass,  and  how  much  corn  and  wine  had 
been  mingled  with  these  offerings ;  and  he  set  himself  to  com- 
pute what  he  had  devoured  since  he  came  to  the  age  of  man. 
"About  a  dozen  feathered  creatures,  small  and  great,  have, 
one  week  with  another,"  said  he,  '*  given  up  their  lives  to  pro- 
long mine,  which,  in  ten  years,  amounts  to  at  least  six  thousand. 
Fifty  sheep  have  been  sacrificed  in  a  year,  with  half  a  hecatomb 
of  black  cattle,  that  I  might  have  the  choicest  parts  offered 
weekly  upon  my  table. 

**Thus  a  thousand  beasts,  out  of  the  flock  and  the  herd,  have 

5* 
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hceD  slain  in  ten  years'  time  to  tetii  me,  l)csiclci  what  the  Tonrt 
has  fiii]iiilipil  mc  wilh.  Many  huiidreiU  of  GbbcM  hsfe,  in  kII 
tlieir  Taritty,  been  ral>l>eil  of  lifu  fur  rnr  repast,  and  of  the 
amallcr  fry  some  tliousiinils.  A  measure  of  com  iroald  hanlly 
siiilicc  me  fine  fiour  enonffh  for  a  niontirs  proTiHon.  anil  ihia 
ari.ieri  to  aliuTc  ^ix  score  liushcls  ;  anJ  many  hopiheads  of  wine 
anil  other  lii|uorn  tiure  passed  ttiroDfrh  this  h<nlj  of  mine — tbis 
wretched  litruiner  of  meat  and  drink !  And  what  hxre  1  done 
all  this  time  for  Uod  and  man  ?  >Vhat  a  Tiut  profusion  of  good 
thinfis  ujion  a  uheless  life,  ttnd  a  worthless  liter  7 

"  There  is  not  the  meanest  creHtnre  auoiif;  all  those  which  I 
haTo  devoured,  but  hath  atiswcrcd  the  end  uf  its  creation  belter 
than  I.  It  wus  made  lo  supiwrt  burasn  nature,  and  it  has  done 
H'>.  Krcry  crab  and  oyster  1  have  eaten,  and  cTcrj  praiD  of  com 
1  hiiFc  di-vuurcd,  bath  filled  uji  ils  place  in  the  rank  of  beinjrs 
with  mure  pnipricty  and  honor  than  1  have  dune.  Oh,  shame- 
ful waste  uf  lifv  anil  time!" 

Ill  short,  he  carried  on  his  moral  rcdcclions  with  so  just  and 
ECTc-re  a  fun'u  uf  reason,  as  const rui mil  him  lu  cbaiifc^  his  whule 
rrinrse  of  life  ;  to  break  off  his  follies  at  unci',  and  to  apply 
him>elf  to  ^'iiin  smiie  ustfiil  knowledge,  when  he  was  more  than 
thirty  years  of  ut^e.  Jlc  IIthI  tnnny  fi'lhiwinfr  years  with  Ibe 
charai-ler  of  a  wnrlhy  man  and  nn  excelleitf  ChriBlian  ;  he  died 
with  u  peaceful  consiiprK-e,  and  the  tenrs  of  his  country  were 
dropped  upon  his  loml>. 

The  wcirld,  that  knew  ihc  whole  series  of  his  life,  were  amated 
at  ihc  mighty  chanfre.  They  bchchl  him  n«  a  wunder  of  refor- 
nialii>n,  white  he  himself  confesseil  and  ailored  the  Pivinc  power 
anil  mercy  which  hail  transformed  hint  frum  a  brute  to  a  man. 
Hut  this  was  a  sinplo  instance,  and  we  may  almost  renlure  to 
write  mirnrlr  upon  it.  Are  there  not  niiMiliers,  in  this  ilepene- 
nilr  HfTi',  whiisc  lives  thus  run  to  utter  waste,  without  the  least 
lendincy  tousi-fiilni'ss* 


TL'KSIN'i  TIIE  ilKINI'rfTOXE. 

Wlim  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  reinemlH>r,  one  cohl  winter's 
nuriiiii-.'.  I  was  accosud  bv  a  suiitinjf  man  with  iin  axe  on  hi'* 
li..nld.r.  ■■  .Mv  preilv  bov/'said  he.  'haf  vuurf.iihcr  a  Kcind- 
it.uie  r  "  Yes.  sir,*'  saiil  I.  -  You  are  a  line  liitl.-  f,ll.,w."  said 
le  ;  *•  will  you  let  me  (rrind  my  ase  on  it  ?"  I'liu-cil  with  tbv 
•iimplimcnlof  "fine  little  fellow,"  "O  yes,  sir,"  I  answered;  "il 
s  duwn  in  tlie  shoji,"   "And  will  you,  my  man."  saii]  he,  patting 
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me  on  the  head,  **get  me  a  little  hot  water?"  How  coald  I 
refuse?  I  ran,  and  soon  brought  a  kettle  full.  *'How  old  are 
you  ?  and  what's  your  name  ?"  continued  he,  without  waiting 
for  a  reply;  '*I  am  sure  you  are  one  of  the  finest  lads  that  ever 
I  have  seen  ;  will  fou  just  turn  a  few  minutes  for  me?" 

Tickled  with  the  flattery,  like  a  little  fool,  I  went  to  work, 
and  bitterly  did  I  rue  the  day.  It  was  a  new  axe,  and  I  toiled 
and  tugged  till  I  was  almost  tired  to  death.  The  school-bell 
rang,  and  I  could  not  get  away ;  my  hands  were  blistered,  and 
the  axe  was  not  half  ground.  At  length,  however,  it  was  sharp- 
ened ;  and  the  man  turned  to  me  with,  "Now,  you  little  rascal, 
you've  played  truant ;  scud  to  the  school,  or  you'll  buy  it  1" 
— "Alas  I"  thought  I,  "it  wa«  hard  enough  to  turn  a  grindstone 
this  cold  day;  but  now  to  be  called  a  little  rascal,  is  too  much." 

It  sank  deep  in  my  mind ;  and  often  have  I  thought  of  it 
since.  When  I  see  a  merchant  over  polite  to  his  customers — 
begging  them  to  take  a  little  brandy,  and  throwing  his  goods 
on  the  counter — thinks  I,  That  man  has  an  axe  to  grind. 
When  I  see  a  man  flattering  the  people,  making  great  profes- 
sions of  attachment  to  liberty,  who  is  in  private  life  a  tyrant, 
methinks,  Look  out,  good  people  I  that  fellow  would  set  you 
turning  grindstones.  When  I  see  a  man  hoisted  into  office  by 
party  spirit,  without  a  single  qualification  to  render  him  either 
respectable  or  useful — alas  I  methinks,  deluded  people,  you  are 
doomed  for  a  season  to  turn  the  grindstone  for  a  booby. 


APOLOGUE  ON  WAR. 

In  what  light  we  are  viewed  by  superior  beings,  may  be 
gathered  from  a  piece  of  late  West  India  news,  which  possibly 
has  not  yet  reached  you.  A  young  angel  of  distinction  being 
sent  down  to  this  world  on  some  business,  for  the  first  time, 
had  an  old  courier-spirit  assigned  him  as  a  guide.  They  arrived 
over  the  seas  of  Martinico,  in  the  middle  of  the  long  day  of 
obstinate  fight  between  the  fleets  of  Rodney  and  De  Grasse. 
When,  through  the  clouds  of  smoke,  he  saw  the  fire  of  the 
guns,  the  .decks  covered  with  mangled  limbs,  and  bodies  dead 
or  dying ;  the  ships  sinking,  burning,  or  blown  into  the  air ; 
and  the  quantity  of  pain,  misery,  and  destruction  the  crews 
yet  alive  were  thus  with  so  much  eagerness  dealing  round  to 
one  another ;  he  turned  angrily  to  his  guide,  and  said,  "  You 
blundering  blockhead,  you  are  ignorant  of  your  business ;  you 
undertook  to  conduct  me  to  the  earth,  and  you  have  brought 
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me  into  hell !"  "  No,  sir,"  says  the  ^uide,  '*  I  have  made  no 
mistake ;  this  is  really  the  earth,  and  these  are  men.  Dcvili 
never  treat  one  another  in  this  cruel  manner ;  they  have  more 
sense,  and  more  of  what  men  (vainly)  call  humanity." 

MEMORIAL  TO  CONORESS  ON  8LAVERT. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresentatireM  of  the  United  States: 

From  a  persuasion  that  equal  liberty  was  oripnally  the  por- 
tion, an<i  is  still  the  birthrijrht  of  all  men,  and  influenced  by  the 
strong  ties  of  humanity  and  the  principles  of  their  instttotion, 
your  memorialists  conceive  themselves  bound  to  use  all  justi- 
fiable endeavors  to  loosen  the  bands  of  slavery,  and  promote  a 
l^eneral  enjoyment  of  the  blessinps  of  freedom.  Under  these 
impressions,  they  earnestly  entreat  your  serious  attention  to 
the  subject  of  slavery ;  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  countenance 
the  restoration  of  liberty  to  those  unhappy  men,  who  alone  in 
this  land  of  freedom  arc  deg'rade<i  into  perpetual  bondage,  and 
who,  amidst  the  general  joy  of  surrounding  freemen,  arc  groan- 
ing in  servile  subjection — that  you  will  devise  means  for  re- 
mftving  this  inconsistency  from  the  character  of  the  AroericuD 
people — that  you  will  promote  mercy  and  ju-^tice  toward  this 
distressed  race — an<i  that  you  will  step  to  the  very  verge  of 
the  power  vested  in  you  for  discouraging  every  fi|HM!ie8  of 
truflfic  in  the  persons  of  our  fellow  men.* 


FRANTIS  HOPKlNSuN,  17:^7- 17!*1. 

Fbaxcis  IIi>PKi?tM>?i,  the  son  of  ThoniAii  IIo|ikin!(on,  an  Kncli.**h  gen- 
tleman who  emigrated  to  the  coUmioti  in  tho  «Mrl/  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  wan  U>m  in  rhiU<U>I|»hia  in  1737.  IIia  father 
dying  when  he  wa«  quite  younc,  hifl  e*iui*ati4in  devolvt**!  upon  his 
mother,  who  is  said  to  haw  l>«*<»n  a  woman  of  nK»n>  tlian  common 
powers  of  mind,  and  who  ttntk  vvt-ry  pnin«  t<*  fi>!«t«r  tht*  fft-niui*  and  to 
cultivate  the  talents  which  *h**  :*aw  lior  non  |K>.<<i«'s<.oii,  ah  w<H  as  to 

*  Thi«  may  be  found  is  the  "F«><lrnil  <UieU«*.'  Frhrunrr,  ITVo.  bul  two 
montbf  before  tb«  fivAih  of  tb^  illaUriouti  m^^. 
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instmct  him  in  the  pure  principles  of  Christian  morals.  From  school 
he  was  sent  to  the  College  of  Philiidelphia,  afterwards  the  "  University 
of  Pennsylvania,"  and  then  commenced  the  stndy  of  law,  and,  after 
the  usual  period,  entered  upon  its  practice.  In  1766,  he  went  to 
England,  where  he  remained  two  years.  On  his  return  he  married 
Miss  Ann  Borden,  of  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  in  which  place  he  established 
himself  in  his  profession.  His  legal  attainments,  general  knowledge, 
and  ardent  patriotism  soon  acquired  for  him  a  high  reputation,  and 
in  1776  he  was  chosen  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  as  one  of  her 
representatives  in  Congress,  and,  in  this  capacity,  he  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  In  1779,  he  succeeded  George  Ross  as 
Judge  of  the  Admiralty  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  he  held 
for  ten  years,  until  the  organization  of  the  Federal  Government,  when 
he  received  from  General  Washington  a  commission  as  Judge  of  the 
Uilited  States,  which  office  he  held  till  the  day  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  the  9th  of  May,  1791. 

Great  as  Judge  Hopkinson's  reputation  was  as  an  advocate  while  at 
the  bar,  and  distinguished  as  he  was  for  his  learning,  judgment,  and 
integrity  when  upon  the  bench,  he  was,  perhaps,  still  more  known  as 
a  man  of  letters,  of  general  knowledge,  of  fine  taste,  but  above  all, 
for  his  then  unrivalled  powers  of  wit  and  satire.  Dr.  Rush,  after 
speaking  of  his  varied  attainments,  says  :  "  But  his  forte  was  humor 
and  satire,  in  both  of  which  he  was  not  surpassed  by  Lucian,  Swift, 
or  Rabelais.  These  extraordinary  x>owers  were  consecrated  to  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  patriotism,  virtue,  and  science.'* 
This  praise,  however  strong,  is  not,  in  my  estimation,  the  language  of 
exaggeration,  for  I  hardly  know  where  to  find  papers  of  more  exquisite 
humor  than  among  the  writings  of  Francis  Hopkinson.  His  paper  on 
the  "  Ambiguity  of  the  English  Language,"  to  show  the  Tidiculous 
mistakes  that  often  occur  from  words  of  similar  sounds,  used  the  one 
for  the  other;  on  "White  Washing;"  on  "A  Typographical  Method 
of  Conducting  a  Quarrel,"  which  made  friends  of  two  fierce  newspaper 
combatants;  "The  New  Roof,"  an  allegory  in  favor  of  the  Federal 
Constitution ;  the  "  Specimen  of  a  Collegiate  Examination,"  to  turn 
some  branches,  and  the  mode  of  studying  them,  into  ridicule ;  and 
"  The  Battle  of  the  Kegs,"  are  all  papers  which,  while  they  are  fully 
equal  to  any  of  Swift's  writings  for  wit,  have  nothing  at  all  in  them  of 
Swift's  vulgarity. 
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SPECIMEN  OF  A  COLLEGIATE  EXAMINATION. 

METAPUTRICA. 

Professor.  What  is  a  salt-box  ? 

Student.  It  is  a  box  made  to  contain  salt. 

Prof.  How  is  it  divided  ? 

Stu.  Into  a  salt-hox  and  a  box  of  palt. 

Prof.  Very  well !  show  the  di.stinction. 

Stu.  a  salt-box  may  be  where  there  is  no  salt ;  bat  salt  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  box  of  salt. 

Prof.  Are  not  salt-boxes  otherwise  divided? 

Stu.  Yos;  by  a  partition. 

Prof    What  is  the  use  of  this  partition  ? 

Stu.  To  separate  the  coarse  salt  from  the  fine. 

Prof.   How  ?  think  a  little. 

Stu.  To  separate  the  fine  salt  from  the  coarse. 

Prof.  To  be  sure  ;  it  is  to  separate  the  fine  from  the  coarse ; 
but  are  not  salt-boxes  vet  otherwise  distiniruished  ? 

Stu.   Yes  ;  into  possibU,  pmhuhle,  and  positive. 

Prof.   Define  these  several  kinds  of  salt-boxes. 

Stu.  a  possible  t^alt-box  is  a  salt-box  yet  un.^old  in  the  handf 
of  the  joiner. 

I*RoF.  Why  so  ? 

Stu.  Because  it  hath  never  yet  broome  a  salt -box  f"ii  faei^ 
having  never  had  any  salt  in  it ;  and  it  may  possibly  be  applivd 
to  some  other  use. 

Prof.  Very  true;  for  a  sail-box  which  n<*ver  ha*!,  hath  not 
now,  and  perhaj»s  never  may  have,  any  salt  in  it,  can  only  be 
termed  a  possible  salt-box.     What  is  a  probable  salt-box  ? 

Sru.  It  is  a  salt-box  in  the  hand  of  one  piiufr  to  a  shop  to 
buy  salt,  and  who  hath  sixpence  in  his  ]>ork(>t  to  pay  the 
frrocer;  and  a  positive  sidt-box  is  one  which  hath  actually  and 
bona  fide  jrot  salt  in  it. 

pR<iF.  Very  pood : — but  is  there  no  instance  of  a  pasitirf 
salt-box,  which  hath  no  salt  in  it  ? 

Stu.   I  know  of  none. 

pR(»F.  Yes:  then*  is  one  mentioned  bv  some  authors:  It  is 
where  a  box  hath  by  lonir  use  been  so  itnpre^niated  mith  wilt, 
that,  although  ail  the  salt  hath  been  buii:  since  em|iti(*<i  out,  it 
may  yet  be  called  a  salt-box,  wiih  the  •iaine  pn»|iriety  that  wc 
say  a  salt-herrinp,  salt  beef,  iVo.  And  in  thi**  sense,  any  liox 
that  may  have  accidentally,  or  otherwise,  been  long  i»teepc«l  ia 
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brine,  may  be  termed  positively  a  salt-box,  altbongh  never  de- 
signed for  tbe  purpose  of  keeping  salt.  But  tell  me,  what 
other  division  of  salt-boxes  do  yon  recollect  ? 

Stu.  They  are  further  divided  into  substantive  d^n^  pendant: 
a  substantive  salt-box  is  that  which  stands  by  itself  on  the  table 
or  dresser;  and  2l  pendant  is  that  which  hangs  upon  a  nail 
against  the  wall. 

Prop.  What  is  the  idea  of  a  salt-box  ? 

Stu.  It  is  that  image  which  the  mind  conceives  of  a  salt- 
box  when  no  salt-box  is  present. 

Prop.  What  is  the  abstract  idea  of  a  salt-box  ? 

Stu.  It  is  the  idea  of  a  salt-box  abstracted  from  the  idea  of 
a  box,  or  of  salt,  or  of  a  salt-box,  or  of  a  box  of  salt. 

Prof.  Very  right ;  and  by  these  means  you  acquire  a  most 
perfect  knowledge  of  a  salt-box ;  but  tell  me,  is  the  idea  of  a 
salt-box  a  salt  idea  ? 

Stu.  Not  unless  the  ideal  box  hath  ideal  salt  in  it. 

Prop.  True ;  and  therefore  an  abstract  idea  cannot  be  either 
salt  or  fresh,  round  or  square,  long  or  short ;  for  a  true  abstract 
idea  must  be  entirely  free  of  all  adjuncts.  And  this  shows 
the  difference  between  a  salt  idea  and  an  idea  of  salt.  Is  an 
aptitude  to  hold  salt  an  essential  or  an  accidental  property  of  a 
salt-box  ? 

Stu.  It  is  essential;  but  if  there  should  be  a  crack  in  the 
bottom  of  the  box  the  aptitude  to  spill  salt  would  be  termed 
an  accidental  property  of  that  salt-box. 

Prof.  Very  well  I  very  well  indeed  I — What  is  the  salt  called 
with  respect  to  the  box  ? 

Stu.  It  is  called  its  contents. 

Prof.  And  why  so? 

Stu.  Because  the  cook  is  content  qno  ad  hoc  to  find  plenty 
of  salt  in  the  box. 

Prof.  You  are  very  right — I  see  you  have  not  misspent  your 
time :  but  let  us  now  proceed  to 

LOGIC. 

Prof.  How  many  parts  are  there  in  a  salt-box  ? 

Stu.  Three.     Bottom,  top,  and  sides. 

Prof.  How  many  modes  are  there  in  salt-boxes. 

Stu.  Four.  The  formal^  the  substantial ^  the  accidental^  and 
the  topsy-turvy. 

Prof.  Define  these  several  modes. 

Stu.  The  formal  respects  the  figure  or  shape  of  the  box, 
such  as  round,  square,  oblong,  and  so  forth ;  the  substantial 
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respects  the  work  of  the  joiner ;  and  the  acmdental  depends 
upon  the  string  by  which  the  box  is  hung  against  the  wall. 

Prof.  Very  well ;  and  what  are  the  consequences  of  the 
accidental  mode  ? 

Stu.  If  the  string  shonld  break  the  box  would  fall,  the  salt 
be  spilt,  the  salt-box  broken,  and  the  cook  in  a  bitter  passion ; 
and  this  is  the  accidental  mode  with  its  consequences. 

Prof.  How  do  jou  distinguish  between  the  top  and  bottom 
of  a  salt-box  ? 

Stu.  The  top  of  a  box  is  that  part  which  is  uppermost,  and 
the  bottom  that  part  which  is  lowest  in  all  positions. 

Prof.  You  should  rather  say  the  lowest  part  is  the  bottom 
and  the  uppermost  part  is  the  top.  How  is  it  then  if  the 
bottom  should  be  the  uppermost  ? 

Stu.  The  top  would  then  be  the  lowermost;  and  so  the 
bottom  would  become  the  top,  and  the  top  would  i>ecome  the 
bottom ;  and  this  is  called  the  iopiy-turry  mode,  which  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  accidental,  and  frequently  arises  from  it. 

Prof.  Very  good ;  but  are  not  salt-boxes  sometimes  single, 
and  sometimes  double  ? 

Stu.  Ves. 

Prof.  Well,  then  mention  the  several  combinations  of  salt- 
boxes  with  respect  to  their  having  salt  or  not. 

Stu.  They  are  divided  into  .single  suit-boxes  having  salt ; 
single  salt-boxes  having  no  salt ;  double  salt-boxes  having 
salt ;  double  salt-boxes  having  no  salt ;  and  single  double  salt- 
boxes  having  salt  and  no  salt. 

Phof.  Hold  !  hold  I  you  are  going  too  far. 


ON  WIirrK  WA.«»IIIN<i.« 

Dear  Sir  :  The  peculiar  customs  of  every  country  appear 
to  strangers  awkwanl  and  absurd,  but  the  inhabitants  consider 
them  as  very  proper  and  even  net*essary.  liong  habit  imposes 
on  the  understanding,  and  reconciles  it  to  anything  that  is  not 
manifestly  pernicious  or  immediately  destructive. 

I  have  read  somewhere  of  a  nation  (in  Africa.  I  think)  which 
is  governed  by  twelve  counsellors.  When  these  counsellors 
are  to  meet  on  public  business,  twelve  large  earthen  jars  are 
set  in  two  rows,  and  fiiletl  with  water.  The  rounsellors  enter 
the  apartment  one  after  an  other,  stark  naked,  and  each  leaps 

'  A  letUr  from  •  ^Bileaun  in  Americft  U>  bb  friend  in  Europe. 
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into  a  jar,  where  he  sits  np  to  the  chin  in  water.  When  the 
jars  are  all  filled  with  coansellors,  they  proceed  to  deliberate 
on  the  great  concerns  of  the  nation.  This,  to  be  sare,  forms 
a  very  grotesque  scene ;  but  the  object  is  to  transact  the  public 
business  ;  thej  have  been  accustomed  to  do  it  in  this  way,  and 
therefore  it  appears  to  them  the  most  rational  and  convenient 
way.  Indeed,  if  we  consider  it  impartially,  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  a  counsellor  may  not  be  as  wise  in  an  earthen 
jar  as  in  an  elbow  chair ;  or  why  the  good  of  the  people  may 
not  be  as  maturely  considered  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 

The  established  manners  of  every  country  are  the  standards 
of  propriety  with  the  people  who  have  adopted  them ;  and 
every  nation  assumes  the  right  of  considering  all  deviations 
therefrom  as  barbarisms  and  absurdities. 

I  have  discovered  but  few  national  singularities  amongst  the 
people  of  these  new  States.  Their  customs  and  manners  are 
nearly  the  same  with  those  of  England,  which  they  have  long 
been  used  to  copy.  I  have,  however,  observed  one  custom 
which,  for  aught  I  know,  is  peculiar  to  this  country.  An 
account  of  it  will  serve  to  fill  up  the  remainder  of  this  sheet, 
and  may  afford  you  some  amusement. 

When  a  young  couple  are  about  to  enter  on  the  matrimonial 
state,  a  never-failing  article  in  the  marriage  treaty  is,  that  the 
lady  shall  have  and  enjoy  the  free  and  unmolested  exercise  of 
the  rights  of  white  washing,  with  all  its  ceremonials,  privi- 
leges, and  appurtenances.  Ton  will  wonder  what  this  privi- 
lege of  whitewashing  is.  I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  ceremony  as  I  have  seen  it  performed. 

There  is  no  season  of  the  year  in  which  the  lady  may  not,  if 
she  pleases,  claim  her  privilege ;  but  the  latter  end  of  May  is 
generally  fixed  upon  for  the  purpose.  The  attentive  husband 
may  judge,  by  certain  prognostics,  when  the  storm  is  nigh  at 
hand.  If  the  lady  grows  uncommonly  fretful,  finds  fault  with 
the  servants,  is  discontented  with  the  children,. and  complains 
much  of  the  nastiness  of  everything  about  her ;  these  are  symp- 
toms which  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  yet  they  sometimes  go 
off*  without  any  further  effect.  But  if,  when  the  husband  rises 
in  the  morning,  he  should  observe  in  the  yard  a  wheelbarrow 
with  a  quantity  of  lime  in  it,  or  should  see  certain  buckets 
filled  with  a  solution  of  lime  in  water,  there  is  no  time  for 
hesitation.  He  immediately  locks  up  the  apartment  or  closet 
where  his  papers  and  private  property  are  kept,  and,  putting 
the  key  in  his  pocket,  betakes  himself  to  flight.  A  husband, 
however  beloved,  becomes  a  perfect  nuisance  during  this  season 
6 
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yt'  friii:iK'  ni,".'.  lUi  iDthiirilv  is  En|>cric<le<l,  his  commWion 
su>|-otitK>l.  iiinl  tbc  Tcry  si;ulliori  wlio  tlraiif.  llie  )iruiiM-it  in  lh« 
kiu'Ui'ii  Ulvoiiii-s  uf  nioru  iiiipDrtuiict'  tli:iii  hu.  He  liu  nothinK 
for  il  bill  t»  iiUliratc  fur  a  lime,  uuil  run  froia  an  evil  which  he 
ititi  iioilhtT  jin'Tcnt  nor  inolliry. 

'L'ht'  hu:slii>ii(l  gone,  the  ceremony  begins.  The  wallii  tn 
striiiiK'd  i>(  tlioir  fiirnilure:  paintings,  prints,  and  loukiDfr- 
(lluMii's  lit'  in  hudilU'il  heaps  nhoiit  the  lloum  ;  the  curlAiiui  arc 
tktru  from  their  tcslcrs,  thi-  luils  craiuinc<I  iulo  vinJoirs,  i-bairi 
un<l  tiibU's,  beilstfails  ami  crailles  crowd  tlic  Tanl ;  ant)  tha 
^HTdeii  fence  liends  beiiealli  tlie  weiRlit  of  carpets,  blaiilicts, 
cloth  cluuku,  old  coals,  under  |ietlii'iiiitit.  ami  rapfied  breecbcd. 
/lere  may  lie  seen  the  Inniber  uf  the  kitchen,  funiiiDfr  a  dark 
mid  confused  inasn  fur  the  forefrriiniid  uf  the  picture  ;  frHdin>us 
uiid  rryin]r-pnii«.  rusty  shoveU  iind  bmkeii  tonfrs.  joint  litoul:!, 
and  the  fractnreil  remains  of  rnsh-bottoiiicd  chairs-  JTterr,  a 
closit  has  di-i:"r(fcd  its  bowcl-:_rivetcd  pliitrs  and  dii*hc!i, 
ImUcj  of  chiJia  buwln.  crucki-d  tiiiublcrs,  liroken  « ini-frlasfeii, 
phials  of  forp'llcn  physic,  papers  of  nnkriown  puwilcfK,  svvtU 
and  dried  hcrhs,  tops  of  teiipnls,  and  sKippent  of  de]MiTted 
■io-!iiitiT<;  fnini  the  riia-holc  in  tlic  irarrct  to  the  rat-hoh- in 
iIk-  cllar.  nu  phii:e  escapes  iiiiriimTiiiiir.d.  [l  would  sectu  as  if 
III.'  .lay  of  pncral  doom  »uh  conic,  and  the  Ulciisils  of  the 
h. were  dfiicjicd  forth  Ic)  ju<lu'rnenl. 

T'li-.  ceri'nioiiy  completed,  and  the  h<>iisi>  thi'roiifihlT  cracu- 
ah'l.  the  nc\t  operaliim  is  to  smear  the  wiills  nml  eeiliiifci  with 
l>i'>i>Iiv:<,  dipi^cd  in  a  solution  of  limi-.  cullcil  white-wami;  to 
\-':.t  l.,„kiH  of  water  over  eierv  lioor.  nnd  siriitch  all  the 
o,.:i.:..'ii-<  mid  w.iiti'cots  with  hard  brushes,  chiir)fed  with  i<oft 
M..11.  -Ill  1  -.ume-culler's  ■iirid. 
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eTerything  in  a  philosophical  way.  He  considers  this,  which 
I  call  a  custom,  as  a  real,  periodical  disease,  peculiar  to  the 
climate.  His  train  of  reasoning  is  whimsical  and  ingenious, 
but  I  am  not  at  leisure  to  give  you  the  detail.  The  result 
was,  that  he  found  the  distemper  to  be  incurable ;  but,  after 
much  study,  he  thought  he  had  discovered  a  method  to  divert 
the  evil  he  could  not  subdue.  For  this  purpose,  he  caused  a 
small  building,  about  twelve  feet  square,  to  be  erected  in  his 
garden,  and  furnished  with  some  ordinary  chairs  and  tables, 
and  a  few  prints  of  the  cheapest  sort.  His  hope  was  that, 
when  the  whitewashing  frenzy  seized  the  females  of  his  family, 
they  might  repair  to  this  apartment,  and  scrub,  and  scour,  and 
smear  to  their  hearts'  content,  and  so  spend  the  violence  of  the 
disease  in  this  outpost,  whilst  he  enjoyed  himself  in  quiet  at 
head-quarters.  But  the  experiment  did  not  answer  his  expec- 
tation. It  was  impossible  it  should,  since  a  principal  part  of 
the  gratification  consists  in  the  lady's  having  an  uncontrolled 
right  to  torment  her  husband,  at  least  once  in  every  year ;  to 
turn  him  out  of  doors,  and  take  the  reins  of  government  into 
her  own  hands. 


MISTAKE  VERSUS  BLUNDER.* 

This  was  an  action  on  the  statute  of  Patrick  4,  chap  16, 
called  The  Statute  op  Nails,  which  prohibits  all  subjects 
within  the  realm  from  cutting  or  paring  their  nails  on  a 
Friday,  under  the  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  every  offence, 
to  be  recovered  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  for  the  use  of 
the  poor  of  the  county  in  which  the  offence  should  be  com- 
mitted. Mistake  and  others  were  overseers  of  the  poor  for  the 
county  of  Antrim,  and  brought  their  action  under  the  statute 
against  the  defendant.  And  it  was  in  proof  that  the  defendant 
had  pared  his  thumb-nails  and  his  great  toe-nails  on  Friday, 

to  wit,  on  Friday,  the day  of ,  at  twelve  o'clock 

in  the  night  of  xhe  same  day. 

Counsel  for  the  defendant  demurred  to  the  facts,  observing 
that,  as  this  was  a  penal  law,  it  ought  to  be  strictly  construed. 
And  thereupon  took  three  points  of  defence,  viz :  First,  it 
was  urged  that  night  is  not  day,  and  the  statute  expressly  says 
Fri'day  and  not  Fri-night;  and  the  proof  is  that  the  cutting 

'  This  is  a  case  cited  in  the  most  humorous  paper,  entitled  "  Specimen  of 
a  Modem  Lawsuit." 
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was  at  night.  Secondly,  it  was  contended  that  twclre  o'clock 
on  Friday  night  is,  in  fact,  the  beginning  of  Satnrdaj  moroing, 
and  therefore  not  within  the  statute.  And,  thirty,  that  the 
words  of  the  statute  are  ungues  diqitorum — Anglici---<Atf  naiU 
of  the  FINGERS,  and  the  testimony  only  respecta  thumln  and 
yreat  toes. 

The  jury  gave  in  a  special  Terdict ;  wherenpon,  after  long 
advisement,  the  judges  were  nnanimonsly  of  opinion,  on  the 
first  point,  that,  in  construction  of  law,  day  is  night  and  night 
IS  day ;  because  a  day  consists  of  twenty-four  boors,  and  the 
law  will  not  allow  of  fractions  of  a  day  ;  de  mtnimii  nan  curat 
lex;  in  English,  the  law  don't  stand  upon  trifles.  On  the 
second  point,  that  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  being  the  precise 
line  of  division  between  Friday  night  and  Saturday  morning, 
is  a  portion  or  point  of  time  which  may  be  considered  aa 
belonging  to  both,  or  to  either,  or  to  neither,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court.  And,  thirdly,  that,  in  construction  of  law,  fingers 
are  thumbs  and  thumbs  are  fingers,  and  thumbs  and  fingers  are 
great  toes  and  little  toes,  and  great  toes  and  little  toes  are 
thumbs  and  fingers ;  and  so  judgment  for  the  plaintiff. 


AN  EPITAPH  rOR  AN  INFANT. 

Slc<»p  on,  sweet  babe!  no  ilreAnm  annoj  thy  rest, 
Tlij  spirit  flew  nniiullifMl  from  thj  breajit: 
8Ieep  on,  iiweet  innocent!  nor  »h.ilt  thou  dread 
Tlie  paAsinf;  utonn  that  thander»  o'er  thr  head : 
Tliro'  the  bright  n»jrion»  of  yon  azure  nkjr, 
A  win^red  Aeraph,  now  9>he  ^oan«  on  high; 
Or,  on  the  bosom  of  a  cloud  recliu'd, 
She  rides  triumphant  on  th«>  rapitl  wind ; 
Or  from  ita  source  pursues  the  radiant  daj; 
Or  on  a  sunWam,  smttothly  glides  away; 
Or  mountji  aerial,  to  her  bl*>st  abo«le. 
And  sings,  ini»|nr*d,  the  praines  of  her  God: 
Unveiled,  thence,  to  her  extensive  eye, 
Natun*,  and  Nature's  laws,  ex|kand«»d  lie : 
I>e.<ith,  in  one  moment,  tautsht  this  infant  more 
Than  yean  or  agea  ever  taught  before. 


TUK  WASP. 

Wrapt  in  Anrelian  filth  and  slime, 
An  infant  wasp  neglected  lay ; 

Till,  having  doi^d  the  destin'd  time. 
He  woke,  and  ttniggrd  into  day. 
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Proud  of  his  venom-bag  and  sting, 

And  big  with  self-approved  worth  : 
"  Mankind,"  he  said,  and  stretched  his  wing, 

**  Should  tremble  when  I  sally  forth. 

"  In  copions  streams  my  spleen  shall  flow, 

And  satire  all  her  purses  drain ; 
A  critic  bom,  the  world  shall  know 

I  carry  not  a  sting  in  vain.'' 

This  said,  from  native  cell  of  play, 

Elate  he  rose  in  airy  flight ; 
Tlience  to  the  city  changed  his  way. 

And  on  a  steeple  chanc'd  to  light. 

"  Ye  gods,"  he  cried,  "  what  horrid  pile 

Presumes  to  rear  its  head  so  high  ? 
This  clumsy  cornice — see  how  vile : 

Can  this  delight  a  critic's  eye  ?" 

With  i>ois'nous  sting  he  strove  to  wound 
The  substance  firm :  but  strove  in  vain : 

Surpris'd,  he  sees  it  stands  its  ground, 

Nor  starts  thro'  fear,  nor  writhes  with  pain. 

Away  th'  enraged  insect  flew  ; 

But  soon  with  aggravated  pow'r 
Against  the  walls  his  body  threw. 

And  hop'd  to  shake  the  lofty  tow'r. 

Firm  fix'd  it  stands  ;  as  stand  it  must, 

Nor  heeds  the  wasp's  unpitied  fall : 
The  humbled  critic  rolls  in  dust, 

So  stunn'd,  so  brais'd,  he  scarce  can  crawl. 


THE  BATTIJE  OP  THE  KEGS.^ 

Gallants,  attend  and  hear  a  friend 

Trill  forth  harmonious  ditty ; 
Strange  things  PU  tell  which  late  befell 

In  Philadelphia  city. 

'Twas  early  day,  as  poets  say, 

Just  when  the  sun  was  Vising, 
A  soldier  stood  on  a  log  of  wood, 

And  saw  a  thing  surprising. 

*  This  ballad  was  occasioned  by  a  real  incident.  Certain  machines,  in 
the  form  of  kegs,  charged  with  gunpowder,  were  sent  down  the  river  to 
annoy  the  British  shipping  then  at  Philadelphia.  The  danger  of  these  ma- 
chines being  discoyered,  the  British  manned  the  wharves  and  shipping,  and 
discharged  their  small  arms  and  cannons  at  everything  they  saw  floating  in 
the  river  during  the  ebb  tide. 


"i«  ^ftvi  a  irvtr  irf  kri»^  or  morr 
.  UH  JiMtiiu  down  Hut  tlilr,  *ir. 

V  *»i;ur  loo,  in  Jerkin  t'lof. 

Vt*:  rahb'J  liii  ryai,  in  frvM  tnrpri**, 
rh-.-u  «aiJ  Mini!  miicliirr  '»  brewing, 

T*i.^  kvo*.  I'm  tol.l.  Ihr  rvbeU  hold 
f -u'k  J  up  like  pirkliiil  lierrinE ; 

Aifl  thi-rnr  rooi*  down  t'  attack  th«  town, 
lu  ibid  DFW  wb;  of  ferrving. 

Thr  •'•UWr  fl«w.  tlie  Milor  too, 
Aii.l  N.ar.t  almnRt  to  ili-alJi,  hit, 

\\..r-  i4it  tlii-ir  slmoK.  to  oiirrail  lb*  newn, 
\:i-i  ran  till  out  of  breath,  kit. 

Nuw  a|>  and  ilown  thronehoul  (lie  tnwn 
H-vlI  frantic  sorni-i  wtri«  ai't<-<l : 

AihI  Miuie  ran  lure,  ami  olhort  Ibrre, 
Like  nieu  almmt  •li:itracti>d. 

Suiu^  Hn-  critxl.  whirb  rmme  dpiiiol, 
Hut  sail!  tiie  earth  liail  •inakixl ; 

A:i.l  ,:irl.i  an>t  l<"vx,  with  lii.t.-uun  noixe, 
K:ui  thro'  the  itrevti  half  naked. 

Kruiu  «levp  Sir  William  atarta  upright, 

\>t  :ik'>l  br  i<nch  a  dattiT ; 
n%    lib.  t>..|h  pri-K,  and  twMlv'  cHh, 

Sii  i,i>.«l'*  iiake,  wliat'i  the  niattvr  * 


h-.H  ^.,^^.iJ»  he  thin  eiipi.-.l 

...■  l«-l  )..  b.1.1  ..n..  l-«.t. 

tu.(  Ih   vlherinhinluind,  i>ir. 

.-..  tu>^'  Sr  Kr>>kiriurri»*. 
■  >..   ivt-'Ii     uii'rr"*  th"  I'lty— 
..  ..1  ■  UmI  aiv  all  >n.al, 

>....    *^i  Kfor*  the  vitv. 

.     „.  ..vk  ,'rvw.  In  VMwIa  new. 

>.-...  ^i..i.  .i.r  lli.-lr  Bilii.'.  fir. 
»  .   .,.    ..  '..o.  -r  w.KHl^n  k.v- 
.      .;..  1..,  a,«rnlh-lUl,-.  Mr. 

.   ,»t«.vft'rl.|oi-l»w.ir. 

<•>  .,   «.o  *■<•*>  at'  I"  niaK'd. 
.....  ...  t»r»«l  ■)»>■  ■>*' 
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The  royal  band  now  ready  stand, 

All  rang'd  in  dread  array,  sir, 
With  stomach  stout  to  see  it  out, 

And  make  a  bloody  day,  sir. 

The  cannons  roar  from  shore  to  shore, 

The  small  arms  make  a  rattle ; 
Since  wars  began  I'm  sure  no  man 

E'er  saw  so  strange  a  battle. 

The  rebel  dales,  the  rebel  vales, 

With  rebel  trees  surrounded  ; 
The  distant  wood,  the  hills  and  floods, 

With  rebel  echoes  sounded. 

Ine  fish  below  swam  to  and  fro, 

Attack'd  from  ev'ry  quarter ; 
Why  sure,  thought  they,  the  devirs  to  pay 

'Mongst  folks  above  the  water. 

The  kegs,  'tis  said,  tho'  strongly  made 

Of  rebel  staves  and  hoops,  sir. 
Could  not  oppose  their  i>owerful  foes, 

The  conq'ring  British  troops,  sir. 

From  morn  to  night  these  men  of  might 

Displayed  amazing  courage ; 
And  when  the  sun  was  fairly  down, 

Retir'd  to  sup  their  porridge. 

An  hundred  men  with  each  a  i>en. 

Or  more,  upon  my  word,  sir, 
It  is  most  true  would  be  too  few 

Their  valor  to  record,  sir. 

Such  feats  did  they  i)erfonn  that  day 

Against  these  wicked  kegs,  sir. 
That  years  to  come,  if  they  get  home, 

They'll  make  their  boasts  and  brags,  sir. 


JOHN  WITHERSPOON,  1722—1794. 

Op  the  many  statesmen,  soldiers,  and  scholars  that  may  be  truly 
called  American,  few  have  done  more  good,  or  exerted  a  wider  influ- 
ence in  their  generation,  than  John  Witherspoon.  He  was  born  in  the 
parish  of  Yester,  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  on  the  5th  of  February, 
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1722.  IIiH  father  wan  a  cleraTman  in  the  Chareh  of  Scotland,  much 
reHIM>cto<l  for  hi«  v'wiy  and  learning,  and  exerted  to  controlling  an 
influt'ncc  over  the  mind  of  his  son,  that,  after  going  through  the  u^oal 
coun>es  of  studjr  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  literature,  science, 
and  the<»lr»gy,  ho  was  licensed  to  preach  at  the  age  of  twentj-one.  He 
was  first  settle<l  in  tlic  parish  of  Dcith,  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  whence, 
in  a  few  years,  ho  removed  to  the  flouri«hiug  manufacturing  town  of 
Paisley.  Here  he  continued  till  the  year  17C8,  when  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  by  the  trustees  of  Princeton  College  the  president  of 
that  institution.  Tlie  fame  of  his  talents  and  learning  had  preceded 
him,  and  conH(H|uently  he  bronaht  to  the  college  a  large  acoeasion  of 
students,  and  was  the  means  of  greatly  increasing  its  fun4Ui,  which 
had  lN>en  very  low,  and  placing  it  on  a  foundation  of  permanent  use- 
fulnesjt.  Inile«*d,  few  men  could  combine  more  important  qualification* 
for  tlio  presidency  of  a  literary  in^titntion — talents^-eztensive  attain- 
ments— commanding  personal  app(*araucc — and  an  admirable  faculty 
for  governing  young  men,  and  exciting  in  them  a  noble  emulation  to 
excel  in  their  stndies.  Tlie  best  eridence  of  his  services  to  the  college 
is  in  the  lartro  numl>er  of  men  of  eminent  usefulness  who  received 
from  him  the  elements  of  their  education. 

Hut  he  was  soon  to  enter  upon  a  new  sphere  of  duty.  Becominir  an 
Atnerican  tin*  iiioment  he  landed  ui)on  onr  short>fi,  he  was  seliH*ted  by 
tin*  oitiz4»ns  of  N«'W  Jersey,  in  177»»,  as  a  deb*j:at«»  to  the  immortal  Con- 
gress that  promu1k;at4«<l  the  Declaration  of  Indfpendence,  to  which 
instrument  he  affixed  his  name,  and  by  that  ai't  ad«le<l  his  full  tharv 
to  the  we'irltt  of  influence  that  do<run)ent  would  exert.  To  show  how 
fully  his  heart  was  with  the  conntry  of  his  adoption,  when  a  distin- 
guished meml>er  of  the  Congress  remarked  that  we  were  "not  ret 
rtito  for  a  d«M:'laration  of  in«le|»endonce,**  Dr.  Witherspoon  replied,  '*Ib 
my  judgment,  sir,  we  are  not  only  rip<>,  but  Mtting.** 

lie  contiiiueil  to  n*pre«i>nt  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  the  general 
Congress,  from  1770  to  17'*2,  and  in  practical  lusin^sfs  talent  and  de- 
votion to  poblir  affairs  he  was  second  to  none  in  that  boily.  He  wai 
always  firm  in  the  most  gloomy  and  disheartening  state  of  public 
affairs,  and  8howe«l  his  great  jjowers,  courace,  anil  pn'svnce  of  mind  in 
the  most  embarrassinc  situation;*.  It  wouM  be  imftos^ible,  in  this  brief 
liketch.  to  six'i'ify  the  nunirri>us  servicers  uhich  h^*  rendered  to  hii 
country  in  thf  dark  lmun»  of  her  n'volutlonary  bi-itory :  liut  one  thing 
cannot  be  omitted — tb*>  .'<i.;ii:il  alil.t  v  which  he  ili«|>I.iv*'il  as  a  member 
of  the  committer*  to  conxjiltTtbe  state  of  the  rurn'U' y  anil  (he  financet 
of  tl.e  country.  Little  di«l  men  dn-am  that  a  thfolivjian,  bred  in  aca- 
ib'mie  halU,  could  pr<*|iar«*  snrh  pai<4T4  on  mon«>y  and  finance  an  wert 


M 
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presented  by  Dr.  Witherapoon ;  for  it  is  doabtfal  if  that  most  difficult 
Bvbject  was  ever  treated  in  a  more  masterly  manner ;  and  had  his 
earnest  advice  been  taken,  or  his  eloquent  expostulations  regarded, 
the  States  would  have  been  saved  the  disgrace  of  bankruptcy,  which 
the  depreciation  of  the  old  continental  money  caused. 
.  When  he  retired  from  the  national  councils  in  1791,  he  married  his 
seoond  wife,  which  excited  some  attention,  as  he  was  in  his  seventieth 
year,  and  the  lady,  distinguished  for  her  beauty  and  accomplishments, 
but  twenty-three.  He  then  went  to  his  country  place  about  one  mile 
from  Princeton,  having  two  years  before  partially  given  up  his  duties 
as  president  of  the  college  to  the  vice-president,  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Smith.  In  1783,  he  had  been  induced  by  the  trustees  of  the  college, 
contrary  to  his  own  judgment,  to  make  a  voyage  to  England  to  procure 
funds  for  the  institution ;  but  he  returned  in  September,  1784,  having 
obtained  but  a  little  more  than  was  necessary  to  meet  his  travelling 
expenses.  At  length,  bodily  infirmities  began  to  fall  heavily  upon  him. 
For  more  than  two  years  before  his  death  he  was  afflicted  with  the  loss 
of  sight,  which  he  bore  with  exemplary  patience  and  even  cheerful- 
ness, nor  would  he  desist  from  the  duties  of  his  ministry,  nor  from 
attending  at  the  college,  as  far  as  his  health  and  strength  would  per- 
mit. But  his  useful  life  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  on  the  15th  of 
November,  1794,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  he  entered  into 
his  rest. 

Doctor  Withersi)oon's  works  were  published  after  his  death,  in  four 
volumes,  with  a  memoir  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Rodgers.  They  consist 
of  '*  Sermons ;"  an  "  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Effects  of  the  Stage  ;'* 
"  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy  ;**  "  Lectures  on  Eloquence ;"  "  Lectures 
on  Divinity ;"  "  Letters  on  Education ;"  "  Letters  on  Marriage ;"  "  An 
Essay  on  Money,  as  a  Medium  of  Commerce;"  his  "  Speeches  in  Con- 
gress ;"  and  a  variety  of  essays  on  moral  and  political  subjects.  All 
these  give  abundant  evidence  of  the  learning,  piety,  sound  judgment, 
and  eloquence  of  their  author.  But  none  of  them  show  one  of  the 
most  prominent  traits  in  his  character — a  remarkably  ready  and  keen 

wit.*    Indeed,  his  fund  of  refined  humor  and  delicate  satire  seemed 

^ 

'  In  this  he  was  excelled  by  none  of  his  contemporaries,  except  the  learned 
Charles  Nisbet,  D.  D.,  the  first  President  of  Dickinson  College  ;  and  many  a 
keen  encounter  is  said  to  have  taken  place  between  the  two  rival  wits  and 
divines.  One  particularly  occurs  to  me.  At  a  casual  meeting  in  the  streets 
of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Nisbet  replied  to  the  question  put  by  his  companion  about 
his  health,  that  he  did  not  feel  very  well,  that  he  had  a  kind  of  **  ringing  in 
his  head."  "  Well,  and  don't  you  know  what  that's  the  sign  of?"  said  Dr. 
Witherspoon.  "  No,  sir ;  what  is  it  ?  "  "It's  a  sign  that  it's  Ao//W."  "Why, 
sir,  does  yours  never  ring?"  said  Dr.  Nisbet.  "No,  never,"  said  Dr. 
Withenrpoon.  "And  don't  you  know  what  that's  the  sign  of?"  "  No ;  what 
is  it?"     "It's  a  sign  that  it*s  crarkeil.'' 
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inexhaustible,  and  it  burst  out  on  almost  all  occasiona.*  This  made 
him  a  moat  pleasing  and  entertaining  companion  in  ptiyate  life,  and 
the  charm  of  every  social  circle. 


THE  PERNICIOUS  EXA>IPLE  OF  THE  STAGE/ 

It  is  a  known  trnth,  established  by  the  experience  of  all 
nges,  that  bnd  example  has  a  powerful  and  nnhappy  iuflacnce 
upon  human  characters.  Sin  is  of  a  contagions  and  spreading 
nature,  and  the  human  heart  is  but  too  susceptible  of  the  infec* 
tion.  This  may  be  ascribed  to  several  causes,  and  to  one  in 
particular  which  is  applica!)]e  to  the  present  case,  that  the  see- 
in<i:  of  sin  frequently  committed  must  gradually  abate  that 
horror  which  wc  ought  to  have  of  it  upon  our  minds,  and  which 
serves  to  keep  us  from  yielding  to  its  solicitations.  Frequently 
seeing  the  most  terrible  objects  renders  them  familiar  to  oar 
view,  and  makes  us  behold  them  with  less  emotion.  And  from 
set'ing  sin  without  reluctance,  the  transition  is  easy  to  a  com- 
pliance with  its  repeated  importunity,  e8j>ecially  as  there  are 
latent  remaining  dispositions  to  sinning  in  every  heart  that  is 
but  imperfectly  sanctified.  It  will  be  difficult  to  assign  any 
other  reason  why  wickedness  is  always  carried  to  a  far  greater 
height  in  large  and  populous  cities,  than  in  the  country.  Do 
not  multitudes,  in  places  of  great  resort,  come  to  perpetrate, 
calmly  and  sedately,  without  any  remorse,  such  crimes  as  woald 
surj>riso  a  less  knowing  sinner  so  much  as  to  bear  of?  Can  it 
thru  be  safe  to  be  present  at  the  exhibition  of  so  many  Tioioas 
characters  as  always  must  appear  upon  the  stage?  Must  it 
not.  like  other  examples,  have  a  strong,  though  insensiblt*  influ- 
ence, and  indeed  the  more  strong,  because  unperceived  ? 


CnARACTER  OF  THEATRICAL  REPKESENTATIONS. 

Where  can  the  plays  be  found,  at  least  comedies,  that  are 
free  from  impurity,  either  directly,  or  by  allusion  and  double- 

'  I'ltr  iu'tiin."*' ;  wIh-ii  l*iiriCf»_vn«''a  nrmy  wn<  cn|»tur»''l,  (li'iicml  OnU'ii  «li*« 
|iNtrlii-<l  i»iM'  «»1'  his  iii«l-  til  ('<in;rn'r»'«  ti»  carrv  Ihi*  iiitt'lIi;j»'iiiM*.  He,  hnwcvcr, 
"uH'-rf-l  hiiiiM-lf  til  bf  «l«>lH\t>.l  liv  Hmu.-i' III  •'Dili  mi  ilu*  w;iv,  hii^I  whm  h« 
r«':ii-fkf  I  IMiil:i<li-Ii>liia  hv  fminil  ttii>  ritW"*  \i'X*\  p^t  tlien*  fJfiiTiil  ilnyt  )<i'fi>r«>. 
Wli«*ii  <'«iii;:r»''«J,  thfri'furr,  aori-rilin.r  ti»  cu^I'Mii,  w:i- iil-mit  t<i  vntf  tin*  nifj«- 
rt'iikftT  nil  I'l*^""^  •iwor-l,  l)r.  Wiihrr'^Mitiii  n»!*«'.  «»'i  ''••jriT'-'l  l«*iivv  to  move 
thul  iurU^uU  vi  a  ^uu^d  ihvy  tkuuM  |irvjti>nt  liiiu  wilb  a  }»/tr  »/*^u/</rM  *pur». 
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meaning?  It  is  amazing  to  think  that  women  who  pretend  to 
decency  and  repntation,  whose  brightest  ornament  ought  to  be 
modesty,  should  continue  to  abet,  by  their  presence,  so  much 
onchastity  as  id  to  be  found  in  the  theatre.  How  few  plays  are 
acted  which  a  modest  woman  can  see,  consistently  with  decency, 
in  every  part?  And  even  when  the  plays  are  more  reserved 
themselves,  they  are  sure  to  be  seasoned  with  something  of  this 
kind  in  the  prologue  or  epilogue,  the  music  between  the  acts, 
or  in  some  scandalous  farce  with  which  the  diversion  is  con- 
cluded. The  power  of  custom  and  fashion  is  very  great,  in 
making  people  blind  to  the  most  manifest  qualities  and  tend- 
encies of  things.  There  are  ladies  who  frequently  attend  the 
stage,  who  if  they  were  but  once  entertained  with  the  same 
images  in  a  private  family,  with  which  they  are  often  presented 
there,  would  rise  with  indignation,  and  reckon  their  reputation 
mined  if  ever  they  should  return.  With  what  consistency 
they  gravely  return  to  the  same  schools  of  lewdness,  they  them- 
selves best  know. 

It  onght  to  be  considered,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
younger  of  both  sexes,  that,  in  the  theatre,  their  minds  must 
insensibly  acquire  an  inclination  to  romance  and  extravagance, 
and  be  unfitted  for  the  sober  and  serious  affairs  of  common  life. 
Common  or  little  things  give  no  entertainment  upon  the  stage, 
except  when  they  are  ridiculed.  There  must  always  be  some- 
thing grand,  surprising,  and  striking.  In  comedies,  when  all 
obstacles  are  removed,  and  the  marriage  is  agreed  on,  the  play 
is  done.  This  gives  the  mind  such  a  turn,  that  it  is  apt  to 
despise  ordinary  business  as  mean,  or  deride  it  as  ridiculous. 
Ask  a  merchant  whether  he  chooses  that  his  apprentices  should 
go  to  learn  exactness  and  frugality  from  the  stage.  Or,  whe- 
ther he  expects  the  most  punctual  payments  from  those  whose 
generosity  is  strengthened  there,  by  weeping  over  virtue  in  dis- 
tress. Suppose  a  matron  to  be  coming  home  from  the  theatre 
filled  with  the  ideas  that  are  there  impressed  upon  the  imagina- 
tion : — how  low  and  contemptible  do  all  the  affairs  of  her  family 
appear,  and  how  much  must  she  be  disposed  (besides  the  time 
already  consumed)  to  forget  or  misguide  them  ? 


CHARACTER  OF  ACTORS. 

The  life  of  players  is  not  only  idle  and  vain,  and  therefore 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  Christian,  but  it  is  still 
more  directly  and  grossly  criminal.     Not  only  from  the  taste 
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of  the  audience  must  the  prevailing  tendency  of  all  socceaafQl 
plays  be  bad,  but  in  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  characters  represented  must  be  Ticioos.  What, 
then,  is  the  life  of  a  player?  It  is  wholly  spent  in  endeaTor-. 
ing  to  express  the  language,  and  exhibit  a  perfect  picture,  of 
the  passions  of  vicious  men.  For  this  pnrpose,  they  most  strive 
to  enter  into  the  spirit,  and  feel  the  sentiments  proper  to  sach 
characters. 

Thus,  their  character  has  been  infamous  in  all  ages ;  jast  a 
living  copy  of  that  vanity,  obscenity,  and  impiety  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  pieces  which  they  represent.  As  the  world  has 
been  polluted  by  the  stage,  so  they  have  always  been  more  emi- 
nently so,  as  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  being  the  very  cistenis  in 
^^hich  this  pollution  is  collected,  and  from  which  it  is  distribu- 
ted to  others. 

Can  it  be  lawful,  then,  in  any  one  to  contribute,  in  the  least 
degree,  to  support  men  in  this  unhallowed  employment?  Is  not 
tl)e  theatre  truly  and  essentially,  what  it  has  been  often  called 
rhetorically,  the  school  of  impiety,  where  it  is  their  very  business 
to  learn  wickedness?  and  will  a  Christian,  upon  any  pretended 
advantage  to  himself,  join  in  this  confederacy  against  God,  aud 
assist  in  endowing  and  upholding  the  dreadful  seminary  ? 


PBINOIPLES  BEOULATINO  MONET.* 

I  will  now  sum  up,  in  single  propositions,  the  substance  of 
what  has  been  asserted,  and  I  hope  sufficiently  proved,  in  the 
preceding  discourse. 

1.  It  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  accident  or  caprice,  that 
gold,  silver,  and  co})per  formerly  were,  and  the  two  Brat  con- 
tinue to  be  the  medium  of  commence ;  but  to  their  inherent 
value,  joined  with  other  properties,  that  fit  them  for  circulation. 
Therefore,  all  the  speculations  formed  upon  a  contrary  suppo- 
sition, are  inconclusive  and  absurd. 

2.  Gold  and  silver  are  far  from  being  in  too  small  quantity 
at  present  for  the  purpose  of  a  circulutiiig  medium,  in  the  com- 
mercial national.  The  last  of  them,  silver,  seems  rather  to  be 
in  too  great  quantity,  so  as  to  become  inconvenient  for  trans- 
portation. 


•  This  i«  lit  the  clo«o  of  hin  rtrj  ahlo  snil  lenrned  "  Ki^ray  on  Money  at  % 
Mt^diuiii  iif  Ci'iuiiifirr :  with  H*Mnnrk)i  <»ii  tht*  .<\>lvautagc!«  ami  DiMdrauUgvi 
or  Pajier  adiuitieii  into  gvorral  Circulation.'* 
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8.  The  people  of  every  nation  will  get  the  qnantity  of  these 
precioas  metals  that  they  are  entitled  to  by  their  industry,  and 
no  more.  If  by  any  accident,  as  plunder  in  war,  or  borrowing 
from  other  nations,  or  even  finding  it  in  mines,  they  get  more, 
they  will  not  be  able  to  keep  it.  It  will  in  a  short  time  find 
its  level.  Laws  against  exporting  the  coin  will  not  prevent 
this.  Laws  of  this  kind,  though  they  are  still  in  force  in  some 
nations  supposed  to  be  wise,  yet  are  in  themselves  ridiculous. 
If  you  import  mofe  than  yon  export,  you  must  pay  the  balance, 
or  give  up  the  trade. 

4.  The  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  at  any  time  in  a  nation 
is  no  evidence  of  national  wealth,  unless  you  take  into  consi- 
deration the  way  in  which  it  came  there,  and  the  probability 
of  its  continuing. 

5.  No  paper  of  any  kind  is,  properly  speaking,  money.  It 
ought  never  to  be  made  a  legal  tender.  It  ought  not  to  be 
forced  upon  anybody^  because  it  cannot  be  forced  upon  every- 
body. 

6.  Gold  and  silver,  fairly  acquired,  and  likely  to  continue, 
are  real  national,  as  well  as  personal  wealth.  If  twice  as  much 
paper  circulates  with  them,  though  in  full  credit,  particular 
persons  may  be  rich  by  possessing  it,  but  the  nation  in  general 
is  not. 

7.  The  cry  of  the  scarcity  of  money  is  generally  putting 
the  effect  for  the  cause.  No  business  can  be  done,  say  some, 
because  money  is  scarce.  It  may  be  said  with  more  truth, 
money  is  scarce,  because  little  business  is  done.  Yet  their  in- 
fluence, like  that  of  many  other  causes  and  effects,  is  reciprocal. 

8.  The  quantity  of  current  money,  of  whatever  kind,  will 
have  an  effect  in  raising  the  price  of  industry,  and  bringing 
goods  dearer  to  market ;  therefore  the  increase  of  the  currency 
in  any  nation,  by  paper,  which  will  not  pass  among  other  na- 
tions, makes  the  first  cost  of  everything  they  do  greater,  and 
of  consequence,  the  profit  less. 

9.  It  is  however  possible,  that  paper  obligations  may  so 
far  facilitate  commerce,  and  extend  credit,  as  by  the  additional 
industry  that  they  excite,  to  overbalance  the  injury  which  they 
do  in  other  respects.  Yet  even  the  good  itself  may  be  over- 
done. Too  much  money  may  be  emitted  even  upon  loan ;  but 
to  emit  money  any  other  way  than  upon  loan,  is  to  do  all  evil 
and  no  good. 

10.  The  excessive  quantity  of  paper  emitted  by  the  differ- 
ent States  of  America  will  probably  be  a  loss  to  the  whole. 
They  cannot,  however,  take  advantage  of  one  another  in  that 
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WAT.     That  Stale  whicli  emils  raoHt  will  lose  muBt,  sad  riW 

II.  I  can  sec  no  wny  in  wlikli  It  cnn  do  ^oml  but  one, 
which  is  to  deter  other  nations  from  tnistinfc  us,  snd  thirclij 
le!>!(en  oar  importatii>ns;  and  I  Biiicen-Iy  uisli  that  in  that  wmy 
it  nmy  |>roTc  in  i:omc  dvprcc  n  remedy  for  its  own  evil*. 

la.  Those  who  refuse  doulitful  (mifr,  and  tliereliv  dismce 
il,  or  prevent  its  circulation,  arc  not  cueiuief,  but  friendj  to 
tbeir  country. 


PHII.I.IH  \T1IK.-VTI,KY  fCTlIB.",'  IT.'.!— 1704. 

Ik  tho  .vr^r  ITOl  rh.-n  «.i*  ».|v-rtii«'<l  \:  K>  ^.M,  on  one  of  tho 
wli.irvf*  Mf  It.i«l..n,' n  l.it  of  ^Isv.■^  jii-l  iui|-irl-.l  from  tlip  i-oail  of 
Africn.  A  Mr.  J<ihii  WIhmIIi-t,  nlins.'  wif.-  w.-iirti-il  n  .vnang  frrranl, 
«i>nt  to  tiii>  iin1i>,  nii'l  nTiiniii;*!  Ilii>  irrt- l.ti.'.l  i;ri<ii|>  iif  mote  robDct  mn4 
hcnttlir  rlilLlrin,  hi-  i>t».Tri"l  on-  .ttx.tit  o.-v.-ti  josni  «r  an-,  olcmlnl/ 

■n.l  -..rii.-  iii-iv.-k  '-Wl.vli.i  1i"  .Im  it  '"  I  .  ]-.im  il..-  nxll-fr  ,.t  mn.m-t- 
Inv  !)•> 'i'i"-ii'"i  l-y  n-Vin,:  nn-tti-r  -  ir.H.-.iiM  I  .  ii,ii  il  niih  jii-ti.-*  >    ll..« 

mrlii'<r.| '    Stri'k.'  .'11  6fi  lli^  zr.;! ■i.ii.'-iM.in  "f  tli-  lt.\..l.iii..n.  Iht  ma- 

IX.M1..II  >n:l  I ni  r.i.'i..t  ..I  V*j-l.l../t...i.  .n.|  ....  .h-m  UU  ..wn  ■Inma  irB 

in  ti r.l.in!:vr  ■».>•(  I»r>-I  i-r  •u|i.irl    -f-r  M  i  vitnm  II  t«ii.T..«  «h 

>...rn  in  ili-  W.-i  In.|»- I  .IM  n-.i  ...mr  |..  Ilii-  e-anin  iill  h.  «*>  Ivir* 

Ih"  UK"  "(  I'I'ilU-  >Vh.:,tki  Til.  11  -t'l)..'  i.fl  nn  illii-iri..ii.  -ieurr  of  Um 
Iki-lnrali-'n  of  IikI-i-'kI'IK  '•,  ili"  I-  r>rn.'-l  |>;<'-i'I.  i.l  :(  Ihr  i'-AWg^  •<(  N'V 
Jtiv*.  IlKV.  Im.  WirHri<-i-»-».  nh'.  vi>  f<.<iT-ii  fir-  ..f  irr  nh'n  k« 
laml.'l  .>n  .«i  >li"r. -.  Ant  Ih.-n.  in  Ih.-  -ri>-i'>-  |»'.<-..  Irik'  off  ■Bolb*r 
r-nnoi!--.!  .ien.Tc.f  <1i.'  •niii-  in-liiiiii.nt-  him  oh",  wiih  hi>  liiirf  f-nmmt, 

■  n-l  >iin  Urii-r  rr.-lit.  ^n t..  il..  >i.|  -f  I mir.  in  Wr  .Urk^-I  lii.ar. 

Ihi-  rrrnl  Duanrirr  -t  ili'  II '•■.1nti-.n-ll<'iiri>T  M^hui-       .Iii-I  whrr*  •ball  I 

^EVK■.'l^EI>  ••t  .Ui  «u  4%  f.iT,      A-  ■■.  I'liiMi.  Wli-.tl-i  IVu-i..  I  <-balt*ti|i* 

•qui  li.  il. 

•  Wkilf  I  f'rt  m^hini."!  I'lil  hit  njilivr  Sl.il^  .li'.uM  .  • "  )i*vt  brrn  •nnsffwl 

(n  Ihrinram trnlli'  -f  -lux-.  1  .n.  |.:.  »  <  |..  •.ii  i>i>ii  -hr  m-  Ihr  Irart 

(innisic  in  Ihi.  f"]*.!  ..(  otl  II,-  Ail.iiil,.-  Si-.i.-.,  ■m\.,\.-  -h-  |.r.,rUim,.|  thai 
Otf  nrrbn  >.t  irr  ■'■■■■■iJna  nn.  -v-ll-nt  r"n>tiint>..n  nn't  r.af  Ihv  M 
r  ilil,  all  ,l>irn,  ■>  ■.11  ••  (he  *te»-IM4^ 


tknioxhsat  bar  duiu 
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formed,  and  suffering  apparently  from  the  change  of  climate  and  the 
miseries  of  the  voyage.  Touched  to  the  heart  by  her  interesting  face 
and  modest  demeanor,  he  selected  her,  almost  naked  as  she  was,  and 
brought  her  home  to  his  wife  to  nurse  and  to  rear.  Mrs.  Wheatley, 
with  a  true  woman^s  heart,  rejoiced  in  the  selection  her  husband  had 
made,  and  immediately  gave  her  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  little 
stranger.  In  a  short  time,  the  effects  of  comfortable  clothing,  whole- 
some food,  and  kind  treatment  were  clearly  visible,  and  Mrs.  Wheat- 
ley's  daughter  undertook  to  teach  her  to  read  and  write.  So  astonish- 
ing was  her  progress  that  in  sixteen  months  from  the  time  of  her 
arrival  in  this  humane  family  she  had  so  mastered  the  English 
language,  to  which  before  she  was  an  utter  stranger,  as  to  read  with 
ease  any  portion  of  the  Bible,  and  to  this  attainment  she  soon  added 
that  of  writing,  which  she  acquired  solely  by  her  own  unassisted 
efforts,  and  when  but  ten  years  old,  wrote  a  letter  to  Samson  Occum, 
an  Indian  minister,  then  in  England. 

In  a  very  short  time,  so  rapid  was  her  progress  in  learning, 
that  she  became  an  object  of  general  attention,  and  corresponded 
with  several  persons  of  great  distinction.*  As  she  grew  up  to  woman- 
hood, her  progress  and  attainments  kept  pace  with  the  promise  of  her 
earlier  years.  She  attracted  the  notice  of  the  literary  characters  of 
Boston,  who  supplied  her  with  books,  and  encouraged  the  ripening 
of  her  intellectual  powers.  Mrs.  Wheatley,  too,  did  all  she  could  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  the  young  poetess,  and  to  aid  her  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  treating  her  as  a  child  of  the  family,  admit- 
ting her  to  her  own  table,  and  introducing  her  into  the  best  society 
of  Boston.  But,  notwithstanding  all  the  honors  and  attentions  she 
received,  she  still  retained  her  original  and  native  modesty  of  deport- 

'  She,  ffome  years  after  this,  addressed  a  poem  to  General  Washington 
while  he  was  at  his  head-quarters  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  February,  1776. 
How  did  the  illustrious  man  treat  it?  With  scorn,  as  many  of  our  mo- 
dem, so-called  statesmen  would  ha^'e  done?  No;  he  showed,  in  my  esti- 
mation, his  true  greatness  of  mind  in  this,  as  much  as  in  any  one  act  of  his 
life ;  he  wrote  her  a  most  kind  and  respectful  letter,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  portion  :  "I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  polite  notice  of  me  in  the 
elegant  lines  you  inclosed,  and,  however  undeserving  I  may  be  of  such  en- 
oomium  and  panegyric,  the  style  and  manner  exhibit  a  striking  proof  of  your 
poetical  talents,  in  honor  of  which,  and  as  a  tribute  justly  due  to  you,  I  would 
have  published  the  poem  had  I  not  been  apprehensive  that,  while  I  only 
meant  to  give  the  world  this  new  instance  of  your  genius,  I  might  have  in- 
curred the  imputation  of  vanity.  This,  and  nothing  else,  determined  me  not 
to  give  it  place  in  the  public  prints. 

**  If  you  should  ever  come  to  Cambridge,  or  near  head-quarters,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  see  a  person  so  favored  by  the  Muses,  and  to  whom  nature  has  been 
so  liberal  and  beneficent  in  her  dispensations." 
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ment,  and  never  presomed  nppn  the  kindness  of  her  friends  and 
admirers.  She  studied  Latin,  and,  at  the  early  age  of  foarteen,  made 
her  first  attempts  at  poetry  in  translations  from  Ovid's  Fables.  80 
creditat)le  were  these  to  her  scholarship,  taste,  and  poetic  talent,  that 
she  was  encouraged  to  write  more,  and  before  she  had  completed  her 
nineteenth  year,  she  wrote  most  of  her  poems  that  were  given  to  the 
world,  which  were  published  in  London  in  1773,  in  a  small  octavo 
volume  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages. 

Though  very  soon  after  her  poetic  talents  were  visible,  her  freedom 
was  given  to  her  by  Mr.  Wheatley,  *  she  remained  in  the  family, 
beloved,  and  respecting  and  imparting  happiness  to  others.  In  1773, 
her  health  had  so  far  declined,  in  consequence  of  her  nnremitting 
attention  to  stady,  that  her  physicians  recomnfended  a  sea  voyage, 
and  she  sailed  for  England.  Her  fame  had  gone  before  her,  and  she 
was  received  with  marked  respect  by  many  distingnfaihed  indivi- 
duals. But  in  the  midst  of  the  attentions  of  the  coart  she  heard 
that  her  former  mistress  was  sick,  and  her  heart  prompted  her  to 
return  home  at  once.  She  did  so  in  time  to  minister  to  Mrs.  Wheat- 
ley,  whose  sickness  terminated  in  death  the  next  year,  and  the  year 
after,  Mr.  Wheatley  followed  her  to  the  grave.  Thus  deprived  of  her 
best  friends,  poor  and  desolate,  she  accepted  an  offer  of  marriage  from 
a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Peters,  sometimes  called  "  Dr.  Peters," 
who,  as  her  biographer  says,  **kept  a  grocery  in  Court  Street,  and 
was  a  man  of  handsome  person  and  manners,  wearing  a  wig,  carrying 
a  cane,  and  quite  acting  the  gentleman  ;'*  but  "  that  he  proved  utterly 
unworthy  of  the  distinguished  woman  who  honored  him  with  her  al- 
liance." After  living  with  him  a  few  years,  and  becoming  the  mother 
of  three  children,  her  health  rapidly  declined,  and  she  died  on  the 
6th  of  December,  1794. 

Of  all  American  poets  prior  to  the  year  1800,  Phillis  Wheatley  is,  in 
my  estimation,  the  first,  whether  we  consider  the  ease  and  correct- 
ness of  her  versification,  her  elevated  moral  and  religious  sentiments, 
her  power  of  expression  and  reach  of  thought,  or  her  pure  fancy. 
Indeed,  when  we  take  into  view  the  times  in  which  she  lived,  the 
state  of  education  in  our  colonies,  and  especially  the  little  attention 
paid  to  female  education,  her  poeniit  are  truly  wonderful.  Compare 
her,  for  instance,  with  any  male  poet  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  prior 
to  the  present  century,  or  with  any  contemi>orary  female  poet  on  the 
other  side,  unh^ss,  {lerhaps,  we  sliouhl  except  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague  and  Hester  Chai>on(s  anil  how  does  Phillis  Wheatley  rise 
by  such  comparison.    And  to  the  two  writers  I  have  named  she  U  in 
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no  respect  inferior.     The  followiDg  pieces  present  a  fair  specimen  of 
her  powers.' 


LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  DR.  SEW  ALL. 

Lo,  here  a  man,  redeemed  by  Jesns*  blood, 
A  sinner  once,  bnt  now  a  saint  with  God ; 
Behold  ye  rich,  ye  jKwr,  ye  fools,  ye  wise. 
Nor  let  his  monument  your  heart  surprise. 
He  sought  the  paths  of  piety  and  truth, 
By  these  made  happy  from  his  early  youth  I 
In  blooming  years  that  grace  divine  he  felt 
Which  rescues  sinners  from  the  chains  of  guilt. 
Mourn  him,  ye  indigent,  whom  he  has  fed, 
And  henceforth  seek,  like  him,  for  living  bread- 
E'en  Christ,  the  bread  descending  from  above, 
And  ask  an  interest  in  his  saving  love. 
Mourn  him,  ye  youth,  to  whom  he  oft  has  told 
God's  gracious  wonders  from  the  times  of  old. 
I,  too,  have  cause  this  mighty  loss  to  mourn, 
For  he,  my  monitor,  will  not  return. 
O  when  shall  we  to  his  blest  state  arrive  ? 
When  the  same  graces  in  our  bosoms  thrive. 


ON  THE  PROVIDENCB  OF  GOD. 

Arise,  my  soul,  on  wings  enraptured  rise. 
To  praise  the  Monarch  of  the  eailh  and  skies, 
Whose  goodness  and  beneficence  appear 
As  round  its  centre  moves  the  rolling  year ; 
Or  when  the  morning  glows  with  rosy  charms. 
Or  the  sun  slumbers  in  the  ocean's  arms  : 
Of  light  divine  be  a  rich  portion  lent        v 
To  guide  my  soul,  and  favor  my  intent. 
Celestial  muse,  my  arduous  flight  sustain. 
And  raise  my  mind  to  a  seraphic  strain ! 

Almighty,  in  these  wondrous  works  of  thine. 

What  Power,  what  Wisdom,  and  what  Goodness  shine ! 

And  are  thy  wonders,  Lord,  by  men  explored, 

And  yet  creating  glory  unadored  ? 

Creation  smiles  in  various  beauty  gay. 

While  day  to  night,  and  night  succeeds  to  day : 


*  Read  "Memoir  and  Poems  of  Phillis  Wheatley,"  Boston,  1834;  "Chris- 
tian Examiner,"  xvi.  169.     "  A  Tribute  for  the  Negro,"  p.  332. 
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The  wisdom  which  attends  Jehorah^s  wajs 
Shines  most  conspiciioiis  in  the  solar  rajs  ; 
Without  them,  destitute  of  heat  and  light, 
This  world  would  be  the  reign  of  endless  night. 

Hail !  smiling  mom,  that  from  the  orient  main 

Ascending  dost  adorn  the  heavenly  plain. 

So  rich,  so  rarious  are  thjr  beauteous  dyes, 

That  8pread  through  all  the  circuit  of  the  skies, 

T)iat,  full  of  thee,  m/  soul  in  rapture  soars, 

And  thy  great  God,  the  cause  of  all,  adores. 

O'er  beings  infinite  his  love  extends. 

His  wisdom  mlea  them,  and  his  power  defends : 

When  tasks  diomal  tire  the  homan  frame, 

The  spirits  Caint,  aiid  dim  the  vital  flame. 

Then,  too,  that  erer  active  boantj  shines 

Which  not  infinitj  of  space  confines. 

The  sable  veil,  thai  Night  in  silence  draws. 

Conceals  efifeots,  but  shows  the  Almightjr  Cause. 

Night  seals  in  sleep  the  wide  creation  fair, 

And  all  is  peaceful  but  the  brow  of  care. 

Again  gay  Phoebas,  as  the  daj  before. 

Wakes  every  eye,  save  what  shall  wake  no  more ; 

Again  the  face  of  nature  is  renewed. 

Which  still  appears  harmonious,  fair,  and  good. 

May  grateful  strains  salute  the  smiling  mom 

Before  its  beams  the  eastern  hills  adorn ! 

Shall  <laj  to  day  and  night  to  night  conspire 

To  show  the  gocxlness  of  the  Almighty  Hire  f 

Tliis  mental  voice  shall  man  regardless  hear. 

And  never,  never  raise  the  filial  prayer  f 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  AN  INTANT. 

Through  airy  fields  he  wings  his  instant  flight 
To  purer  regions  of  celestial  light ; 
Kularged  he  sees  unnuml>ered  systems  roll, 
}i«*neath  him  sees  the  universal  whole, 
Planets  on  planets  run  their  destined  round, 
And  circling  wonders  fill  the  vast  profound. 
Th'  ethereal  now,  now  the  empyreal  skies 
With  glowing  splendors  strike  his  wondering  eyea  : 
The  angels  view  him  with  delight  unknown. 
Press  his  soft  hand,  and  seat  him  on  his  throne ; 
Then  smiling  thus  :  **To  this  divine  abo<Ie, 
7*he  seat  of  saints,  of  seraphs,  and  of  (lod, 
7*hrice  welcome  thou.**    The  raptured  balte  replies: 
**  Thanks  to  my  Qod,  who  snatched  me  to  the  skies 
Ere  vice  triumphant  had  possessed  my  heart, 
Rre  yet  the  tempter  had  begniled  my  heart. 
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Ere  jet  on  sin^s  base  actions  I  was  bent, 

Ere  yet  I  knew  temptation's  dire  intent ; 

Ere  yet  the  lash  for  wicked  actions  felt, 

Ere  vanitj  had  led  my  way  to  guilt ; 

Early  arrived  at  mj  celestial  goal, 

Full  glories  msh  on  my  expanding  soul/' 

Joyful  he  Bi>oke  ;  exulting  cherubs  round 

Clapx>ed  their  glad  wings,  the  heavenly  vaults  resound. 

Say,  parents,  why  this  unavailing  moan  ? 

Why  heave  your  pensive  bosoms  with  the  groan  ? 

To  Charles,  the  happy  subject  of  my  song, 

A  brighter  world,  a  nobler  strain  belongs. 

Say,  would  you  tear  him  from  the  realms  above 

By  thoughtless  wishes  and  mistaken  love  ? 

Doth  his  felicity  increase  your  pain  ? 

Or  could  you  welcome  to  this  world  again 

The  heir  of  bliss  ?    With  a  superior  air 

Methinks  he  answers  with  a  smile  severe ; 

'*  Thrones  and  dominions  cannot  tempt  me  there 

To  yon  bright  regions  let  your  faith  ascend, 
Prepare  to  join  your  dearest  infant  friend 
In  pleasures  without  measure,  without  end 


...} 


L.    i 


A  FABEWELL  TO  AMERICA. 

Adieu,  New  England's  smiling  meads. 

Adieu,  the  flowery  plain ; 
I  leave  thine  opening  charms,  0  Spring ! 

And  tempt  the  roaring  main. 

In  vain  for  me  the  flow'rets  rise, 
And  boast  their  gaudy  pride. 

While  here  beneath  the  northern  skies 
I  mourn  for  health  denied. 

Celestial  maid  of  rosy  hue. 

Oh,  let  me  feel  thy  reign ! 
I  languish  till  thy  face  I  view. 

Thy  vanished  joys  regain. 

Susannah  mourns,  nor  can  I  bear 

To  see  the  crystal  shower. 
Or  mark  the  tender  falling  tear, 

At  sad  departure's  hour ; 

Nor  unregarding  can  I  see 
Her  soul  with  grief  opprest ; 

But  let  no  sighs,  no  groans  for  me, 
Steal  from  its  pensive  breast. 
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In  vain  tho  feathorcd  warblera  ling, 

In  vain  the  garden  blooms, 
And  on  the  1>o8om  of  the  spring 

Breathes  out  her  sweet  perfumes, 

While  for  Britannia's  distant  shore 

We  sweep  the  liquid  plain, 
And  with  astonished  eyes  explore 

The  wide  extended  main. 

Lo !  Health  appears,  celestial  dame, 

Complacent  and  serene. 
With  Hebe*s  mantle  o^er  her  frame, 

With  soul-delighting  mien, 

To  mark  the  rale  where  London  lies, 

With  misty  vapors  crowne<l. 
Which  cloud  Aurora's  thousand  d/es. 

And  veil  her  charms  around. 

Whr,  Phoebus,  moves  thy  car  so  slow  ? 

So  slow  thy  rising  ray  ? 
Give  us  the  famous  town  to  view. 

Thou  glorious  king  of  day ! 

For  th<H»,  Brit.innia,  I  resipn 

Now  England's  smiling  fields  ; 
To  viow  again  her  charms  <livin«*, 

What  joy  the  protti)ect  yields  ! 

But  thou.  Temptation,  hence  away, 

With  all  thy  faUl  train, 
Nor  once  sctiiuce  my  suul  away 

By  thine  enchanting  strain. 

Tlirioe  happy  they  whose  heav<>nly  shield 

Secures  thoir  soul  frum  hanns. 
And  fell  Temptation  on  the  field 

Of  all  its  i»ower  disarms. 


JAMES  WILSON,  174i— 179ft. 

Jamki  WiLWkjc  was  l)om  in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  almat  the  rear 
174*2.  After  leaving  the  grammar  si-hmd,  he  htudied  at  the  ruivemi- 
ties  of  (tlasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and,  withuut  determining  n|x»n  any 
profession,  he  resolved  to  emigrate  to  this  country.  In  the  U*ginning 
of  17U6,  he  reached  I'hiladelphia.     Soon  after,  he  entere*!,  a**  a  student 
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of  law,  the  office  of  John  Dickinson,  and  in  two  years  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  first  settled  in  Reading,  but  soon  removed  to  Carlisle, 
where  he  became  quite  eminent  as  a  counsellor,  and  had  much  prac- 
tice previous  to  the  Revolutionary  struggle.  In  1775,  hy  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  General  Assembly,  he  was  elected,  with  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Thomas  Willing,  to  the  second  Continental  Congress, 
and  was  re-elected  in  the  next  year,  when  he  affixed  his  name  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  In  1778,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

From  his  distinguished  talents  and  unremitting  industry,  Mr. 
Wilson  rose  higher  and  higher  every  year  in  the  estimation  of  a  dis- 
cerning public,  and  was  soon  considered  as  at  the  head  of  his  profes- 
sion. In  1782,  he  was  again  elected  to  Congress,  and  in  1787  he  was 
one  of  the  delegates  to  the  convention  that  met  in  Philadelphia  to 
form  our  present  Constitution.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates, 
and  by  some  was  considered  as  the  ablest  member  of  that  distinguished 
body.  In  the  fatter  part  of  the  same  year,  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Convention  of  Pennsylvania  that  met  to  ratify  the  Constitution.  As 
he  was  the  only  member  of  the  State  Convention  that  had  had  a  seat  in 
the  General  Convention,  he  was,  of  course,  the  most  prominent  member 
in  it,  and  with  consummate  ability  defended  the  Constitution  from 
the  attacks  of  its  enemies. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1788,  Mr.  Wilson  was  selected  to  deliver  the 
oration  at  the  famous  procession  formed  at  Philadelphia  to  celebrate 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  in  October 
of  the  next  year  was  appointed  by  Washington  one  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  as  first  organized  under  the  present  Constitution  ;' 
in  which  office  he  continued  till  his  death.  In  1790,  the  Law  professor- 
ship of  the  College  of  Philadelphia  was  established,  and  Mr.  Wilson 
was  api)ointed  the  first  professor.  The  course  of  lectures  which  he 
delivered  in  this  and  the  two  succeeding  years  were  published  in  hia 
works.'    He  was  now  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Philadelphia  bar 

'  Washington,  in  bis  letter  on  the  occasion,  thus  wrote  :  "Regarding  the 
dae  administration  of  justice  as  the  strongest  cement  of  good  government,  I 
have  considered  the  first  organisation  of  the  judicial  department  as  essential 
to  the  happiness  of  the  people  and  to  the  stability  of  the  political  system. 
Under  this  impression,  it  has  been  with  me  an  invariable  object  of  anxious 
solicitude  to  select  the  fittest  characters  to  expound  the  laws  and  to  dispense 
justice."  At  the  head  of  this  department,  deemed  by  himself  so  important, 
he  placed  that  learned  jurist,  incorruptible  patriot,  and  Christian  statesman, 
John  Jat,  of  N.  Y.,  and  nominated  as  his  associates  James  Wilson,  of 
Penn.,  John  Rutledgb,  of  S.  C,  William  Cushiko,  of  Mass.,  Robert 
Harrison,  of  Md.,  and  John  Blair,  of  Va. 

^  Pablished  in  1804  in  three  volumes,  octavo. 
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— learned  as  a  man,  profound  as  a  lawyor,  and  diatingaiibed  for  hit 
attainments  in  political  science.  In  private  life,  too,  he  was  wanuljr 
esteemed  for  his  social  and  domei«tic  TirtueM,  as  well  as  for  his  incor- 
ruptible integrity.  lie  continued  to  exerci^e  the  duties  of  bis  office  till 
the  year  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  2!^th  of  Augnst,  1799, 
at  Eden  ton,  North  Carolina,  while  on  a  cin.'uit  in  his  Judicial  character. 


THE  EXCELLENCE  OP  OUR  00N8TITUTION. 

It  is  neither  extraordiimrv  nor  unexpected  that  the  con- 
stitution offered  to  your  consideration  shonhl  meet  with  op|K>- 
sit  ion.  It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  pursue  his  own  interest  in 
preference  to  the  public  {rood:  and  I  do  not  mean  to  make  any 
personal  reflections  when  I  add,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  a  Tei? 
numerous,  powerful,  and  respectulile  body  to  counteract  and 
destroy  the  excellent  work  produced  by  the  late  convention. 
All  the  officers  of  government,  and  all  the  appointments  fur 
the  administration  of  justice  and  the  collection  of  the  public 
revenue,  which  are  transfern'd  from  the  individual  to  the 
ajr^regate  sovereignty  of  the  States,  will  necessarily  turn  the 
stream  of  influence  and  emolument  into  a  new  channel.  Kverr 
person,  therefore,  who  eilluT  enjoys,  or  experts  to  cnjoj,  a 
plare  of  profit  under  the  present  establishment,  will  object  ti» 
the  proposed  innovation  :  not.  in  truth,  b<M'ause  it  is  injurious 
to  the  liberties  of  his  country,  but  because  it  afffcts  bis  schemes 
of  wealth  and  consequence. 

I  will  confess,  indeed,  that  I  am  not  a  blind  admirer  of  this 
plan  of  government,  and  that  tht-re  are  some  parts  of  it  which, 
if  my  wish  had  prevailed,  would  certainly  have  iHH'n  altere<l. 
Hut.  when  I  reflect  how  widely  men  differ  in  their  opinion*. 
and  that  every  man  (and  the  obscrvatitin  applies  likewise  to 
every  Slate)  has  an  ecpial  pretensi«»n  to  a<sert  his  own,  I  am 
sati.sfied  that  anything  nearer  to  pfrfrrtion  couhi  not  have  lieen 
aeeomplished.  If  there  are  errors,  it  should  Ih»  rememl>ere<l 
that  the  see«ls  of  rcf<irmation  are  sown  in  the  work  itself,  and 
the  coneurrenee  <»f  two-thirds  of  the  Congress  may.  at  any  time, 
introduce  alterations  and  umeiidinents.  Regarding  it,  then,  in 
every  point  of  view,  with  a  cMudid  and  di^intere>ted  mind.  I 
am  bold  to  assert  tliat  it  is  the  h»>t  r<»RM  or  GOVERNMENT 

WHICH  HAS  K\  I:K  UKEN  oFKKIlKP  To  THE  WoRLP. 
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THE  PEOPLE  THE  SOURCE  OF  ALL  POWEB. 

Oft  have  T  viewed,  with  silent  pleasure  and  admiration,  with 
what  force  and  prevalence,  through  the  United  States,  the 
sopreme  power  resides  in  the  people ;  and  that  they  never  part 
with  it.  It  may  be  called  the  Panacea  in  politics.  There  can 
be  no  disorder  in  the  community  bat  may  here  receive  a  radical 
cure.  If  the  error  be  in  the  legislature,  it  may  be  corrected 
by  the  constitution ;  if  in  the  constitution,  it  may  be  corrected 
by  the  people.  There  is  a  remedy,  therefore,  for  every  distemper 
in  government,  if  the  people  are  not  wanting  to  themselves; 
but  for  a  people  wanting  to  themselves,  there  is  no  remedy. 
From  their  power,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  no  appeal ;  to  their 
error,  there  is  no  superior  principle  of  correction. 

There  are  three  simple  fjpecies  of  government :  Monarchy, 
where  the  supreme  power  is  in  a  single  person  :  Aristocracy, 
where  the  supreme  power  is  in  a  select  assembly,  the  members 
of  which  either  fill  up,  by  election,  the  vacancies  in  their  own 
body,  or  succeed  to  their  places  in  it  by  inheritance,  property, 
or  in  respect  of  some  personal  right  or  qualification  :  a 
Republic  or  Democracy,  where  the  people  at  large  retain  the 
supreme  power,  and  act  either  collectively  or  by  representation. 

Each  of  these  species^  of  government  has  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages. 

The  advantages  of  a  Monarchy  are  strength,  dispatch, 
secrecy,  unity  of  counsel.  Its  disadvantages  are  tyranny,  ex- 
pense, ignorance  of  the  situation  and  wants  of  the  people,  in- 
security, unnecessary  wars,  evils  attending  elections  or  succes- 
sions. 

The  advantages  of  Aristocracy  are  wisdom,  arising  from  ex- 
perience and  education.  Its  disadvantages  are  dissensions 
among  themselves,  oppression  to  the  lower  orders. 

The  advantages  of  Democracy  are  liberty;  equal,  cautious, 
and  salutary  laws,  public  spirit,  frugality,  peace,  opportunities 
of  exciting  and  producing  the  abilities  of  the  best  citizens. 
Its  disadvantages  are  dissensions,  the  delay  and  disclosure  of 
public  counsels,  the  imbecility  of  public  measures,  retarded  by 
the  necessity  of  a  numerous  consent. 

A  government  may  be  composed  of  two  or  more  of  the 
simple  forms  above  mentioned-  Such  is  the  British  govern- 
ment. It  would  be  an  improper  government  for  the  United 
States,  because  it  is  inadequate  to  such  an  extent  of  territory, 
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and  because  it  is  suited  to  an  establishment  of  different  orders 
of  men. 

What  is  the  nature  and  kind  of  that  goremment  which  has 
been  proposed  for  the  United  States  by  the  late  cooTeotioo  ? 
In  its  principle,  it  is  purelj  democratical ;  but  that  priociple  is 
applied  in  different  forms,  in  order  to  obtain  the  adraotagea, 
and  exclude  the  inconyeniences,  of  the  simple  modes  of 
gOTcrnment. 

If  we  take  an  extended  and  accurate  riew  of  it,  we  shall  find 
the  streams  of  power  running  in  different  directions,  in  different 
dimensions,  and  at  different  heights ;  watering,  adorning,  and 
fertilizing  the  fields  and  meadows  through  which  their  courses 
are  led ;  but  if  we  trace  them,  we  shall  discover  that  tbej  all 
originatlj  flow  from  one  abundant  fountain. 

In  THIS  cONsmXTION  all  authority  i$  derived  from  the  PEOPLI. 


THE  ANTI-SLAVERT  CHARACTER  OP  THE  C0N8TITUTI0X. 

With  respect  to  the  clause*  restricting  Congress  from  pro- 
hibiting the  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any 
of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  prior 
to  the  year  1808,  the  honorable  gentleman  says,  that  this  clause 
is  not  only  dark,  but  intcnde<l  to  grant  to  Congress,  for  that 
time,  the  power  to  admit  the  im|>ortation  of  slaves.  No  such 
thing  was  intended ;  but  I  will  tell  you  what  was  done,  and  it 
gives  me  high  pleasure  that  so  much  was  done.  Under  the 
present  confederation,  the  States  may  admit  the  importation  of 
slaves  as  long  as  they  please ;  but  by  this  article,  after  the  year 
1808  the  Congress  will  have  power  to  prohibit  such  importation, 
notwithstanding  the  disposition  of  any  State  to  the  contrary. 
I  consider  this  as  laying  the  fnnndation  for  haniihing  darenf 
out  of  this  country:  and  though  the  perioil  is  more  distant  than 
I  could  wish,  yet  it  will  produce  the  same  kind,  gradual  change, 
which  was  pursueil  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  with  much  satisfiie- 
tion  I  view  this  power  in  the  general  government  whereby  tbej 
may  lay  an  interdiction  on  this  reproachful  trade  :  but  an  im* 
mediate  advantage  is  also  obtained ;  for  a  tax  or  duty  may  he 
imposed  on  such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each 


*  Article  I.  Section  IX.  Tbc  mifrratinn  or  iniport«ti«tii  of  rarh 
an  J  of  the  State*  now  eiiiUnK  •ball  thinli  firoper  to  atlmit,  phall  not  ba  pro* 
hibitad  l>7  the  CongreM  prior  Ut  the  >emr  «>nc  thi>u«anil  eight  hnniired  aB4 
eight  i  bat  a  tai  or  daty  naj  be  inpoted  on  fach  ini|JurtatiuB  not  tzcaadiag 
tan  doUan  for  aneh  parton. 
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person  ;  and  this,  sir,  operates  as  a  partial  prohibition :  it  was 
all  that  could  be  obtained.  I  am  sorry  it  was  no  more,  but  from 
this  I  think  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  yet  a  few  years,  and  it 
will  be  prohibited  altogether ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  new 
States  which  are  to  be  formed,  will  be  under  the  control 
OF  Congress  in  this  particular,  and  slaves  will  never  be 
introduced  amongst  them. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  this  clause  operates,  it  presents  us  with 
the  pleasing  prospect  that  the  rights  of  mankind  will  be 
acknowledged  and  established  throughout  the  union. 

If  there  was  no  other  lovely  feature  in  the  constitution  but 
this  one,  it  would  diffuse  a  beauty  over  its  whole  countenance. 
Yet  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  and  Congress  will  have  power 
to  exterminate  slavery  from  within  our  borders. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  1732—1799. 

Geobgb  Wabhivqton,  the  third  son  of  Augustine  Wasliington,  and 
the  first  President  of  the  United  States,  was  bom  at  Bridge's  Creek, 
in  the  Couutj  of  Westmoreland,  Virginia,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1782, 
and  died  at  Mount  Vernon  on  the  14th  of  December,  1799.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  chief  incidents  of  his  Uf^ :' — 

EVENTS. 

Hl8  birth,  In  WeHtmoroland  County,  Virginia. 

Death  of  his  father,  at  the  age  of  49  years. 

His  brother  Lawrence  obtained  for  him  a  midshipman's 
warrant,  in  the  British  Navy. 

BarTeyor  of  Lord  Fairfax's  lands  on  the  Potomac  River. 

Military  Inspector,  with  the  rank  of  Major,  to  protect 
the  frontiers  of  Virginia  against  the  French  and  In- 
dians. 

He  sailed  for  Barbadoes,  with  his  brother  Lawrence. 

Adjutant-General. 

Commissioner  to  the  French  on  the  Ohio. 

*  I  give  not  an  extended  biography  for  two  reasons  :  first,  to  do  any  Justice 
to  the  subject,  it  would  occupy  too  much  space ;  and  second,  the  lives  of 
Washington  are  so  numerous  as  to  be  accessible  to  any  one.  Bead  lives  by 
Marshall,  Ramsey,  Weems,  Edmunds,  Guixot  (translated  by  Reeve),  Headley, 
Irving,  Bancroft,  Sparks;  also,  an  admirable  book,  entitled  "Maxims  of 
Washington — political,  moral,  social,  and  religious — collected  and  arranged 
by  J.  P.  Bchroeder,  D.  D.,"  1  vol.  12mo.  Consult,  also,  "  North  American 
Review,''  li.  169,  xlvii.  318,  xxxix.  i67 ;  "American  Quarterly,"  xv.  275, 
xvii.  74;  "Methodist  Quarterly,"  ii.  38;  also,  read  Eulogies  by  Hamilton, 
Jay,  Ames,  Mason,  Ac. 
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EVE5TS. 

Llfntrnaut-CflooM,  fur  tbe  defpBC*  of  th«  to\*tmy  of 

Virriiiia 
A;«lil.-raiiip   to  (i«nerml  Brsddoclr,  al  Iko  b«Ulo  of 

r.>fnmatiil^r-:n'rhUf  nf  th«>  VIririBta  forte*. 

II**  rf'.eiiid  kti«  ri>iniiii*^:»D 

ll<*  liiArriasi'.     Mt'iuUr  of  tb«  VlrflaU  Ho««#  of  Bar- 

<^•lI•nll«'«i••Q«>r  fur  M-ttliog  the  m'tllAry  accomau  of  tbo 

Ili«  lour  !••  th**  olitn  and  (ir**ai  K<>aBwha  RiTot*. 
Sl<-iu)M>r  iif  th**  Virrittia  ri<oTpnil«>ai>.  **n  Ih^  p>'laU  »l 

l»«u«*  li^w«*en  firrat  RritaiB  and  th#rotoBloo. 
SIhuiImt  «>f  I  hi*  drHl  ('•  uiiarDlal  ('«>a|^rt>i». 
M«'mlN«r  of  llii*  M^r.ind  ri)Dtiu*>otal  <'oBfre«a. 
( 'om  m  aiid«*  r-i  n -r  h  if-f. 
r.iniinaii<if>r  'if  th**  armj  at  ramliridfr^. 
H<iiiii»n  I'^aroa'***!  hy  ih*"  Rnti«h  armr 
I»«*rlaration  of  Aiu<riraa  ludt-ptcadvacv. 
H^ltlf  ••f  L«iiiir  I*latiil. 
Iiattl*»  of  Tr»>nt>iD. 

rou«;ri»«  iiirf^t.*!!  him  with  dlrtaiortal  povera. 
H.»tf;»'  'if  I'r  I. '■.•I. Ill 
lUttl**  of  fh««  Brscttrwin*' 
llaill--  '<f  <i«  r ijiant-'ifi  u. 
H.it;l»-  <<f  M->tiiii  <iith 
Moiijr  r<iint  lakru. 
Arn"lil"«»  !rf«»-"ii 

Miitiiiv  of  till*  I'»'nn"ylv:»n*»  tr-ior* 
>iirri-iolir  of  Yorkioirii  auil  (iU'uri'^lfr. 
!*••.»«■••  |»r«««-'M; ii»i«l  X"  th«'  aririjr. 
Ill*  farfWi'It  to  ih*>  ariMT 
.\i-«r  V>-rk  «'tariiutiil  \>r  ihf*  British  arnij. 
Ill-  r«-«><ifii  hi*  r  •tiitii'>*l>n 
Hin  Joiir  to  tl.*"  Wr«i.Tn  <'oon'ry 
I»i-]>  ikif  to  thi-i>fii<<rit!  i''>ti\'  t.iioo  at  rhllad«>Ipbla.  !• 

form  a  <'oti»tl*iitio||      fromili-nt  of  the  t'oav^au^a. 
I'ri'Kid'-nt  of  lh«*  riiii**«l  Male*. 
Il:<  inaiu'  u  iti>ti.  at  Niw  Y"rk. 
lH*ath  of  hi«  nioiht-r  at  t)i«*  aicf  >^t  *S  jmr%. 
Hi*  tour  tliroiitfh  tlo-  (^•N-rti  Matf*. 
11. «  t    iir  !>  roul,  tl.,  •i...itl  .Tu  MatPi. 
|*r«-ii-«|fiit.  f'-r  a  •r<i«ti«l  t»'rm 

M    (o  tilt.  >l:iii«>>  r  frxiii  Krari«-^  t'*  th4>  Talt^  ftatoa. 
Hu  Kar«*w<  M  AiI<Im'»*  t"  th«>  |*<-o|ii*-  ot  thr  f*niT«d  Waf^ 
llf  rrtiriil  to  |ir.«atr   liff>.     liiBrulura  with  FraacoL 

Vi'\  araiion*  f<r  «ar 
r..|(itiiati>ti-r-iii  « J.H'f  of  th#»  Armlt'«of  ih«  railed maf«*. 
Ilin  dcaih,  al  K>-uul  Viri.  >n. 


VALEMtToRY  COUNSELS  OF  WAPIIlNO-ntN. 

There  is  on  <>pini<»ii  that  }mrtirR.  in  free  countries,  arc  aseful 
checks  upon  the  udininistration  of  the  f^uvernment,  and  serve 
to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  litiertT.  This,  within  certain  limitii, 
is  prohuMv  true;  and  in  governments  of  a  monarchical  cant, 
patriotism  may  hu)k  with  indulirence.  if  not  with  favor,  opon 
the  spirit  of  party;  hut  in  th>isi*  i»f  the  p4»pii1ar  character,  in 
fTorernmenta  purely  elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  he  encourairrd. 
From  their  natural  tendency,  it  is  certain  there  will  always  be 
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enough  of  that  spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose ;  and  there 
being  constant  danger  of  excess,  the  effort  ought  to  be,  by 
force  of  public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage  it.  A  fire  not 
to  be  quenched,  it  demands  a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  its 
bursting  into  a  flame,  lest,  instead  of  warming,  it  should  con- 
sume. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  political 
prosperity,  religion  and  morality  are  indispensable  supports. 
In  vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism  who 
should  labor  to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness, 
these  flrmest  props  of  the  destinies  of  men  and  citizens.  The 
mere  politician,  equally  with  the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect^ 
and  cherish  them.  A  volume  could  not  trace  all  their  con- 
nections with  private  and  public  felicity.  Let  it  simply  be 
asked,  Where  is  the  security  for  property,  for  reputation,  for 
life,  if  the  sense  of  religious  obligation  desert  the  oaths  which 
are  the  instruments  of  investigation  in  courts  of  justice?  And 
let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposition  that  morality  can  be 
maintained  without  religion.  Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the 
influence  of  refined  education  on  minds  of  peculiar  structure, 
reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  national 
morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious  principles. 

It  is  substantially  true  that  virtue  or  morality  is  a  necessary 
spring  of  popular  government.  The  rnle,  indeed,  extends  with 
more  or  less  force  to  every  species  of  free  government.  Who, 
that  is  a  sincere  friend  to  it,  can  look  with  indifference  upon 
attempts  to  shake  the  foundation  of  the  fabric  ? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institu- 
tions for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as 
the  structure  of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it 
is  essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all  nations ;  cultivate 
peace  and  harmony  with  all ;  religion  and  morality  enjoin  this 
conduct;  and  can  it  be  that  good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin 
it  ?  It  would  be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  a  great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the  magnanimous 
and  too  novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  exalted 
justice  and  benevolence.  Who  can  doubt  that,  in  the  course 
of  time  and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan  would  richly  repay 
any  temporary  advantages  which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  it  ?  Can  it  be  that  Providence  has  not  connected 
the  permanent  felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue  ?  The  experi- 
ment at  least  is  recommended  by  every  sentiment  which  ennobles 
human  nature.     Alas  I  is  it  rendered  impossible  by  its  vices? 
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Iq  the  execQtioQ  of  8Qch  a  plan,  nothing  Is  more 
than  that  permanent,  inveterate  antipathies  against  particalar 
nations,  and  passionate  attachments  for  others,  sbooid  be  ex- 
claded,  and  that,  in  place  of  them,  just  and  amiable  feelings 
towards  all  shonld  be  cultiYatcd.  The  nation  which  indolges 
towards  another  an  habitual  hatred,  or  an  habitnal  fondness,  is 
in  some  degree  a  slafc.  It  is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or  to  its 
affection,  cither  of  which  is  sufficient  to  lead  it  astray  from  its 
duty  and  its  interest.  Antipathy  in  one  nation  against  another 
disposes  each  more  readily  to  offer  insult  and  injury,  to  lay 
hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to  be  hanghty  and  in- 
tractable when  accidental  or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute  occur. 

Hence  frequent  collisions,  obstinate,  envenomed,  and  bloody 
contests.  The  nation,  prompted  by  ill-will  and  resentment, 
sometimes  impels  to  war  the  goTcrnment,  contrary  to  the  best 
calculations  of  policy.  The  government  sometimes  participates 
in  the  national  propensity,  and  adopts,  through  passion,  what 
rea^ton  would  reject ;  at  other  times,  it  makes  the  animosity  of 
the  nation  subservient  to  projects  of  hostility  instigated  by 
pride,  ambition,  and  other  sinister  and  pernicious  motives. 
The  peace  often,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  the  liberty,  of  oailona 
has  been  the  victim. 

So  likewise  a  passionate  attachment  of  one  nation  for  another 
produces  a  variety  of  evils.  S}mpathy  for  the  favorite  nation 
facilitating  the  illusion  of  an  imaginary  common  interest,  in 
cojies  where  no  real  common  interest  exists,  and  infusing  into 
one  the  enmities  of  the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  partici- 
pation in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of  the  latter,  without  adequate 
inducement  or  justification.  It  leads  also  to  concessions  to  the 
favorite  nation  of  privileges  denied  to  others,  which  is  apt 
doubly  to  injure  the  nation  making  the  concessions,  by  on- 
necessarily  parting  with  what  oucht  to  have  kH>en  retained,  and 
by  exciting  jealousy,  ill-will,  and  a  disposition  to  retaliate,  in 
the  parties  from  whom  equal  privileges  are  withheld;  and  it 
gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted,  or  deluded  citizens  (who  devote 
themselves  to  the  favorite  nation)  facility  to  betray  or  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  their  own  country,  without  odium,  sometimes 
even  with  popularity;  gilding  with  the  appearance  of  a  virtaons 
sense  of  obligation,  a  commendable  deference  for  public  opinion, 
or  laudable  zeal  for  public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  compliances 
of  ambition,  corruption,  or  infatuation.         *        * 

Though,  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of  my  administration,  I 
am  nnconscious  of  intentional  error,  I  am  nevertheless  too 
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sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  it  probable  that  I  may  have 
committed  many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be,  I  fervently 
beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert  and  mitigate  the  evils  to  which 
they  may  tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope  that  my 
country  will  never  cease  to  view  them  with  indulgence;  and 
that,  after  forty-five  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to  its  service 
with  an  npright  zeal,  the  faults  of  incompetent  abilities  will  be 
consigned  to  oblivion,  as  myself  must  soon  be  to  the  mansions 
of  rest. 

-  THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  MAN. 

As  the  member  of  an  infant  empire,  as  a  philanthropist  by 
character,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  as  a  citizen 
of  the  Great  Republic  of  Humanity  at  large,  I  cannot  help 
turning  my  attention,  sometimes,  to  this  subject — how  mankind 

MAY    BE    CONNECTED,   LIKE  ONE  GREAT  FAMILY,  IN   FRATERNAL 

TIES.  I  indulge  a  fond,  perhaps  an  enthusiastic  idea,  that  as  the 
world  is  evidently  much  less  barbarous  than  it  has  been,  its 
melioration  must  still  be  progressive;  that  nations  are  becom- 
ing more  humanized  in  their  policy ;  that  the  subjects  of  ambi- 
tion and  causes  for  hostility  are  daily  diminishing ;  and,  in  fine, 
that  the  period  is  not  very  remote,  when  the  benefits  of  a  libe- 
ral and  free  commerce  will  pretty  generally  succeed  to  the  de- 
vastations and  horrors  of  war. 


PROVIDENCE  RULING  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  NATIONS. 

It  would  be  peculiarly  improper  to  omit,  in  this  first*  official 
act,  my  fervent  supplications  to  that  Almighty  Being  who  rules 
over  the  universe,  who  presides  in  the  councils  of  nations,  and 
whose  providential  aids  can  supply  every  human  defect,  that 
His  benediction  may  consecrate,  to  the  liberties  and  happiness 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  a  government  instituted 
by  themselves  for  these  essential  purposes,  and  may  enable 
every  instrument  employed  in  the  administration,  to  execute 
with  success  the  functions  allotted  to  its  charge.  In  tendering 
this  homage  to  the  Great  Author  of  every  public  and  private 
good,  I  assure  myself  that  it  expresses  your  sentiments  not  less 
than  my  own,  nor  those  of  my  fellow-citizens  at  large  less  than 
either.     No  people  can  be  bound  to  acknowledge  and  adore 

'  HU  Inaugural  Address,  April  30,  1789. 
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the  invisible  hand  which  conducts  the  afliiire  of  men  more  than 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Every  step  bj  which  tbej 
have  advanced  to  the  character  of  an  inde|)endent  nation  seems 
to  have  been  distinguished  bj  some  token  of  Providential 
agency ;  and  in  the  important  revolution  just  accomplished  in 
the  system  of  their  united  government,  the  tranquil  delibera- 
tions and  voluntary  consent  of  so  many  distinct  commuaitlea 
from  which  the  event  has  resulted,  cannot  be  compared  with 
the  means  by  which  most  governments  have  been  established, 
without  some  return  of  pious  gratitude,  along  with  an  humble 
anticipation  of  the  future  blessings  which  the  past  seem  to 
presage. 

PLEASURES  OF  PRIVATE  UFB. 

Under  the  shadow  of  my  own  vine  and  my  own  fig-tree,  free 
from  the  bustle  of  a  camp,  and  the  bu^y  scenes  of  public  life,  I 
am  solacing  myself  with  those  tranquil  enjoyments,  of  which  Ui€ 
Soldier,  who  is  ever  in  pursuit  of  fame — the  Statesman,  wboM 
watchful  days  and  sleepless  nights  are  spent  in  devising  scbemea 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  own,  perhaps  the  ruin  of  other 
countries,  as  if  the  globe  was  insufficient  for  us  all — and  l4« 
Courtier,  who  is  always  watching  the  countenance  of  his  Prince, 
in  hopes  of  catching  a  gracious  smile — can  have  very  Utile 
conception.  I  have  not  only  retired  from  all  public  employ- 
ments, hut  I  am  retiring  within  myself,  and  shall  be  able  to 
view  the  solitary  walk,  and  tread  the  paths  of  private  life,  with 
a  heartfelt  satisfaction.  Envious  of  none,  I  am  determined  to 
l>e  pleased  with  all ;  and  this  being  the  order  of  my  march,  I 
will  move  gently  down  the  stream  of  life  until  I  sleep  with  my 
fathers. 

KIJiVERY. 

The  scheme  which  yon*  propose,  as  a  precedent  to  enconrage 
the  emancipation  of  the  black  people  in  this  country,  from  the 
state  of  bondage  in  which  they  are  held,  is  a  striking  evidence 
of  the  benevolence  of  your  heart,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  join 
you  in  so  laudable  a  work. 

Your*  purchase  of  an  estate  in  the  colony  of  rayenne.  with 
a  view  of  emancipating  the  slaves  on  it.  is  a  p*neroim  and  no- 
ble proof  of  your  humanity.     Would  to  (tod.  a  like  spirit 
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might  diffase  itself  generally  into  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
this  country  I     Bat  I  despair  of  seeing  it. 

.  There  is  not  a  man  living  who  wishes  more  sincerely  than  I 
do,  to  see  a  plan  adopted  for  the  abolition  of  it.  Bat  there  is 
ofdy  one  proper  and  effectual  mode  by  which  it  can  be  accom- 
plished, and  that  is,  by  legislative  authoritt/;  and  this,  as  far  as 
my  suflhrage  will  go,  shall  never  be  wanting. 

I  never  mean,  unless  some  particular  circumstances  should 
compel  me  to  it,  to  possess  another  slave  by  purchase,  it  being 
among  my  first  wishes  to  see  some  plan  adopted  by  which 
slavery,  in  this  country,  may  be  abolished  by  law. 


VIBTUE  AND  HAPPINESS. 

There  is  no  truth  more  thoroughly  established  than  that 
there  exists,  in  the  economy  and  course  of  nature,  an  indis- 
soluble union  between  virtue  and  happiness,  between  duty  and 
advantage,  between  the  genuine  maxims  of  an  honest  and  mag- 
nanimous policy,  and  the  solid  rewards  of  public  prosperity 
and  felicity. 

The  consideration  that  human  happiness  and  moral  duty  are 
inseparably  connected  will  always  continue  to  prompt  me  to 
promote  the  progress  of  the  former  by  inculcating  the  practice 
of  the  latter. 

Without  virtue,  and  without  integrity,  the  finest  talents  and 
the  most  brilliant  accomplishments  can  never  gain  the  respect, 
and  conciliate  the  esteem,  of  the  truly  valuable  part  of  mankind. 

I  hope  I  shall  always  possess  firmness  and  virtue  enough  to 
maintain  what  I  consider  the  most  enviable  of  all  titles,  the 
character  of  an  "honest  man." 

The  private  virtues  of  economy,  prudence,  and  industry  are 
not  less  amiable,  in  civil  life,  than  the  more  splendid  qualities 
of  valor,  perseverance,  and  enterprise,  in  public  life. 


SPECULATORS  AND  FORESTALLERS. 

This  tribe  of  black  gentry  work  more  effectually  against  us 
than  the  enemy's  arms.  They  are  a  hundred  times  more  dan- 
gerous to  oar  liberties  and  the  great  cause  we  are  engagedln. 
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It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  each  State,  long  ere  this,  has 
not  hunted  thcni  down  as  pests  to  society,  and  the  greatest 
enemies  we  have  to  the  happiness  of  America.  I  wonld  to 
Qod  that  some  one  of  the  most  atrocious  in  each  State  was 
hung  upon  a  gallows  five  times  as  high  as  the  one  prepared  bj 
Ilaman  1  No  punishment,  in  mj  opinion,  is  too  great  for  the 
man  who  can  build  his  greatness  upon  his  country's  ruin.  Let 
vigorous  measures  be  adopted  ;  not  to  limit  (he  prices  of  arti* 
clcs,  for  this,  I  believe,  is  inconsistent  with  the  very  nature  of 
things,  and  impracticable  in  itself;  but  to  punish  speculators, 
forestallers,  and  extortioners. 


AQRICULTURB. 

It  will  not  be  doubted  that,  with  reference  either  to  indivi- 
dual or  national  welfare,  agriculture  is  of  primary  importance. 
In  ])roportion  as  nations  advance  in  population  and  other  cir- 
cumstances of  maturity,  this  truth  becomes  more  apparent,  and 
renders  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  more  and  more  an  object  of 
public  patronage. 

The  life  of  the  husbandman,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  delight- 
ful. It  is  honorable,  it  is  amusing,  and,  with  judicious  man- 
agement, it  is  profitable. 

An  extensive  speculation,  a  spirit  of  gambling,  or  the  intro- 
duction of  anything  which  will  divert  our  attention  from  agri- 
culture, must  be  extremely  prejudicial,  if  not  ruinous,  to  as. 


WAR. 

My  first  wish  is,  to  see  this  plague  of  mankind  banished  from 
the  earth,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  this  world  employed 
in  more  pleasing  and  innocent  amusements  than  in  preparing 
implements,  and  exercising  them,  for  the  destruction  of  mankind. 

For  the  sake  of  humanity,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that 
the  niunly  employment  of  agriculture,  and  the  humanizing 
benefit  of  commerce  would  supersede  the  waste  of  war,  and 
the  rage  of  concpiest ;  that  the  swords  might  be  turned  into 
ploughshares,  the  spears  into  pruning  h(»oks,  and.  as  the  Scrip- 
tures express  it,  *'  the  nations  learn  war  no  more." 
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ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,  1757—1804. 

Tai8  most  distingnlshed  statesman,  jurist,  soldier,  and  financier  was 
bom  in  Nevis,  one  of  the  West  India  Islands,  on  the  11th  of  Jannarj, 
1757.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  came  with  his  mother  to  New  York, 
and  soon  entered  Columbia  College.  He  remained,  however,  but  a 
short  time  here,  for  the  stirring  ante-revolutionarj  events  warmly 
excited  him,  and  called  him  from  these  academic  shades  into  the  du- 
ties and  dangers  of  military  life.  He  was  but  little  more  than  eighteen 
when  he  joined  the  army  as  a  captain  of  artillery,  and  at  twenty  had 
so  attracted  the  attention  of  Washington  by  his  writings  and  eloquence 
in  the  cause  of  Independence,  that  he  selected  him  as  one  of  his  aids, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  remained  in  the  army  during 
the  war,  always  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  commander-in-chief,  pos- 
sessing his  warm  affection  and  entire  confidence,  and  being  consulted 
by  him  constantly  on  all  important  occasions.  In  1780,  he  was  married 
to  the  second  daughter  of  General  Schuyler.'  In  1782,  he  withdrew 
from  public  life,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  law  in  New  York. 
He  rose  rapidly  to  the  very  front  rank  of  the  profession,  and  was  again 
called  into  public  life,  by  being  elected  by  the  legislature  of  New  York 
to  the  Congress  of  Confederation  in  1782.  At  the  end  of  the  session, 
he  entered  again  into  the  active  duties  of  his  profession. 

But  a  man  of  such  consummate  abilities,  eloquence,  and  political 
wisdom  could  not  long  remain  in  private  when  great  national  interests 
were  at  stake ;  and  accordingly  in  1787  he  was  elected  one  of  the  three 
delegates  to  the  Convention  for  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. His  infiuence  in  this  body  is  well  and  justly  expressed  by  Gui- 
zot,  who  says :  "  There  is  not  one  element  of  order,  strength,  or  dura- 
bility in  the  Constitution  which  he  did  not  powerfully  contribute  to 
introduce,  and  cause  to  be  adopted."  After  the  adjournment  of  the 
Convention,  and  when  the  Constitution  was  before  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  for  its  adoption,  he,  in  conjunction  with  Madison 
and  Jay,  wrote  a  series  of  papers  explaining  and  defending  the  various 
provisions  of  that  admirable  instrument.  These  essays  were  after- 
wards collected  and  published  in  a  volume  under  the  name  of  "  The 
Federalist,"'  and  constitute  one  of  the  most  profound  and  lucid  trea- 

*  She  sarvived  her  hasband  for  half  a  oentnrj,  dying  in  the  autumn  of 
1864  at  the  advaneed  age  of  ninety -six. 

*  Of  the  85  numbers,  51  were  written  by  Hamilton,  29  by  Madison,  and  5 
by  Jay.  See  account  under  Madison's  life.  The  "Federalist"  was  for  half 
a  century  a  text-book  in  our  best  colleges. 
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ti»t;3  on  politico  that  have  crer  boen  written.  The  tntrodnclion  utd 
concIuHJon  are  from  tbe  pen  of  Hatnillon,  wlio  abo  took  lb«  main  di*- 
cnssion  of  the  important  points  in  i«apeet  t«  taxation  and  rvTenoe, 
the  arm/  and  militia,  the  pover  of  the  Executive,  and  the  Jodiciarj. 

Upon  the  organiiation  of  the  government,  Wuhington  showed  liia 
estimation  of  Hamilton  b;  appointing  him  to  BU  what  waa  then  tha 
most  important  post — overwhelmed  aa  we  were  by  debt — tha  Seereta>T 
of  the  Treasnrj.  Ilia  Tarions  reports,  while  be  filled  this  offioe,  o( 
plans  for  the  restoration  of  publio  credit,  ou  the  protection  and  eneon- 
rai^emenl  of  manutacturea,  on  the  necessitj  and  conslltatlonalitj  of  a 
national  bank,  and  on  the  establishment  of  a  mint,  have  given  him 
the  repQlation  of  one  of  the  drst  statesmen  the  world  has  ever  teen.' 

While  Hamilton  was  Secietarj  of  the  Treasury,  there  were  nameroiu 
demagi^ucs  who  wore  aotive  in  their  efforts  to  embroil  as  in  a  foreign 
war,  the  French  Ruvolution  being  then  at  its  height.  Itut  Ihia  pure 
and  lufly  statesman  not  only  advised  the  proclamation  ot  uentrality, 
and  the  mission  of  John  Jay  to  England  to  conclude  a  permanent  treaty 
with  that  people,  but  also  wrote  for  tbe  public  prints  a  series  of  admi- 
rable (upurs,  ttigned  "  Paciflcns"  and  "  UamiUnB,"  whieh  had  a  control- 
ling iuflnence  on  the  ]>ublic  mind,  and  which  are  atilt  regarded  as 
amoii^  the  most  profound  vommentarii'S  which  have  appeared  on  the 
principles  of  international  law  and  policy  to  which  they  had  relation. 

Wliun,  during  the  presidency  of  John  Adams,  Washington  was  in- 
vited, on  a  prospi-ct  of  an  attack  from  France,  to  (be  command  uf  the 
national  forces,  hu  accepted  on  the  condition  (hat  Hamilton  should  be 
smtond  in  command.  What  higher  compliuaut  could  have  been  paid 
him! 

We  now  come,  with  sadness,  to  the  closing  period  of  Hamilton's  life. 
In  June,  UIM,  that  talented  but  thoroughly  unprincipled  man,  Aar«a 
Ilnrr,  then  Vice-President  ot  the  Uni(ed  States,*  who  saw  that  Uantll- 
t(in  stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambitious  views,  and  who  tor  some  tima 
h.id  hunted  for  his  life,  addressed  to  him  a  letter  demanding  his  m- 
knowledgmen(  or  denial  of  some  expressions  derogatory  to  his  character, 
which  he  had  heard  that  Hamilton  had  used.  Tliis  demand  Hamilton 
and  all  his  friends  deemed  inadmiiisibie,  and  Iturr  sent  him  a  ettal- 


I  ■llii-i'.n  to  ihr<i 


Ir  Hi|wn>  IhnI  l>snl-1  Wrbrtrr,  at  a 
■  )fr  .inoif  Ihr  r-ffk  nf  the  DailoDal 


tu  be  those  uf  Satan  :  "Italler  (u  rrign  io  hill  than  h 
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lenge.  Though  opposed  to  dnelling  on  principle,  he  felt  that  his 
position  as  a  public  man,  and  his  high  rank  in  the  armj  of  the  United 
States,  demanded  its  acceptance.  His  words,  as  found  in  a  paper 
written  the  day  before  he  went  to  the  fatal  field,  are  :  "The  ability  to 
be  in  future  useful,  whether  in  resisting  mischief  or  effecting  good  in 
those  crises  in  our  public  affairs  which  seem  likely  to  happen,  would 
probably  be  inseparable  from  a  conformity  with  public  prejudice  in 
this  particular."  On  the  11th  of  July,  the  parties  met  at  Hoboken,  and 
Hamilton  fell,  mortally  wounded.  He  was  taken  home,  and  dfed  the 
next  day;  living  long  enough,  however,  to  disavow  all  intention  of 
taking  the  life  of  Burr,  and  to  declare  his  abhorrence  of  the  whole 
transaction.  Almost  his  last  words  were :  "  I  have  a  tender  reliance 
on  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty  through  the  merits  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."* 

Next  to  Washington,  no  man  in  this  country  was  ever  so  universally 
mourned.  The  pulpit,  the  bar,  and  the  press  teemed  with  discourses 
commemorative  of  his  exalted  talents  and  services  and  virtues,  and 
every  one  felt  that  America  had  lost  her  greatest  man.  Said  the  great 
and  pious  Fisher  Ames  :  "  My  soul  stiffens  with  despair  when  I  think 
what  Hamilton  would  have  been  t''^ 


THE  REPUBLICS  OF  GREECE  AND  ITALT. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  tbe  history  of  the  petty  republics  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  without  feeling  sensations  of  horror  and  dis- 
gust at  the  distractions  with  which  they  were  continually 

*  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  soon  after  Hamilton's  death,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mason 
thns  wrote:  "The  greatest  statesman  in  the  western  world,  perhaps  the 
greatest  man  of  the  age,  has  been  cut  off  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  life, 
by  the  murderous  arm  of  Vice-President  Burr.  The  death  of  Hamilton  has 
ereated  a  waste  in  the  sphere  of  intellect  and  probity  which  a  century  will 
hardly  fill  up.  He  has  left  none  like  him — no  second,  no  third — nobody  to 
put  us  in  mind  of  him.  You  can  have  no  conception  of  such  a  man  unlera 
you  knew  him.  One  burst  of  grief  and  indignation  assails  the  murderer  from 
erery  comer  of  the  continent.  Political  enemies  vie  with  friends  in  heaping 
honors  upon  his  memory." 

*  Read  Life  and  Works  by  his  son,  J  0.  Hamilton,  7  vols.  Eulogy  by  Rev. 
John  M.  Mason,  D. D.  Sketch  of,  by  Fisher  Ames.  "North  Am.  Review,'' 
liii.  70.  "American  Quarterly,"  xv.  311.  William  Coleman,  the  editor  of 
the  "  New  York  Evening  Post,"  published  a  memorial  of  the  occasion  in  "  A 
Collection  of  Facts  and  Documents  relative  to  the  Death  of  Qeneral  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  with  Orations,  Sermons,  and  Eulogies.'^  A  work  of  groat  in- 
terest and  value  has  recently  been  published,  entitled  "History  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  United  States  of  America,  as  traced  in  the  Writings  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  his  Contemporaries;  by  John  C.  Hamilton." 
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agitated,  and  at  the  rapid  sacccMion  of  re?olatioiia,  bj  which 
thev  were  kept  perpetuallj  vibratinfr  between  the  extremet  of 
tyranny  and  anarchy.  If  they  exhibit  occasional  calms,  these 
only  serve  as  short-lived  contrasts  to  the  furious  storms  thai 
arc  to  succeed.  If  now  and  then  intervals  of  felicity  open 
themKelves  to  view,  we  behold  them  with  a  mixture  of  regret, 
arising  from  the  reflection  that  the  pleasing  scenes  before  us 
are  soon  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  tempestuous  waves  of 
sedition  and  party  rage.  If  momentary  rays  of  glory  break 
forth  from  the  ^loom,  while  they  dazzle  as  with  a  transient 
and  fleeting  brilliancy,  they  at  the  same  time  admonish  ns  to 
lament  that  the  vices  of  government  should  pervert  the  direc- 
tion and  tarnish  the  lustre  of  those  bright  talents  and  exalted 
endowments  for  which  the  favored  soils  that  produced  them 
have  been  so  justly  celebrated. 

From  the  disorders  that  disGgure  the  annals  of  those  re- 
publics, the  advocates  of  de8i>otism  have  drawn  argument!, 
not  only  against  the  forms  of  republican  government,  bot 
against  the  very  principles  of  civil  liberty.  They  hare  decried 
all  free  governments  as  inconsistent  with  the  order  of  society, 
and  have  indulged  themselves  in  malicious  exultation  orer  its 
friends  and  partisans.  Happily  for  mankind,  stupendous  fabrics, 
roared  on  the  basis  of  liberty,  which  have  flourished  for  agea, 
have,  in  a  few  instances,  refuted  their  gloomy  sophisms.  And 
I  trust  America  will  be  the  broad  and  solid  foundation  of  oth^ 
e^lifices  not  less  magnificent,  which  will  be  equally  pennaiieBt 
monuments  of  their  error.  *  * 

For  the  science  of  |>olitics,  like  most  other  sciences,  bat 
received  great  improvement.  The  efficacy  of  various  principles 
is  now  well  understood,  which  were  either  not  known  at  all,  or 
imperfectly  known  to  the  ancients.  The  regular  diatribatioB 
of  power  into  distinct  departments — the  intnKluction  of  legis- 
lative balances  and  checks — the  institution  of  courts  coDpCMcd 
of  judges  holding  their  offices  during  good  behavior — the  re- 
presentation of  the  people  in  the  legislature,  by  depvties  of 
their  own  election — these  are  either  wholly  new  discoveries,  or 
have  made  their  principal  pmgress  towards  perfection  in  modem 
times.  They  arc  means,  and  powerful  means,  by  which  tlM 
excellencies  of  republican  government  may  be  retained,  and 
its  imperfections  lessened  or  avoided. 
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THE  EXCELLENCY  OF  OUR  CONSTITUTION. 

After  all  oar  doubts,  onr  saspicions,  and  specalations,  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  the  sabject  of  government,  we  most  return  at 
last  to  this  important  truth,  that  when  we  have  formed  a  con- 
stitution upon  free  principles,  when  we  have  given  a  proper 
balance  to  the  different  branches  of  administration,  and  fixed 
representation  upon  pure  and  equal  principles,  we  may,  with 
safety,  furnish  it  with  all  the  powers  necessary  to  answer,  in 
the  most  ample  manner,  the  purposes  of  government.  The 
great  objects  to  be  desired  are  a  free  representation  and 
mutual  checks.  When  these  are  obtained,  all  onr  apprehensions 
of  the  extent  of  powers  are  unjust  and  imaginary.  What,  then, 
is  the  structure  of  this  constitution  ?  One  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature is  to  be  elected  by  the* people — by  the  same  people  who 
choose  your  State  representatives.  Its  members  are  to  hold 
their  office  two  years,  and  then  return  to  their  constituents. 
Here,  sir,  the  people  govern  ;  here  they  act  by  their  immediate 
representatives.  You  have  also  a  senate,  constituted  by  your 
State  legislatures,  by  men  in  whom  you  place  the  highest  con- 
fidence, and  forming  another  representative  branch.  Then, 
again,  you  have  an  executive  magistrate,  the  president,  created 
by  a  form  of  election  which  merits  universal  admiration.  In 
the  form  of  this  government,  and  in  the  mode  of  legislation, 
you  find  all  the  checks  which  the  greatest  politicians  and  the 
best  writers  have  ever  conceived.  What  more  can  reasonable 
men  desire  ?  Is  there  any  one  branch  in  which  the  whole 
legislative  and  executive  powers  are  lodged  ?  No.  The  legis- 
lative authority  is  lodged  in  three  distinct  branches,  properly 
balanced ;  the  executive  authority  is  divided  between  two 
branches ;  and  the  judicial  is  still  reserved  for  an  independent 
body,  who  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior.  This 
organization  is  so  complex,  so  skilfully  contrived,  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  that  an  impolitic  or  wicked  measure  should 
pass  the  great  scrutiny  with  success.  Now,  what  do  gentle- 
men mean  by  coming  forward  and  declaiming  against  this 
government  ?  Why  do  they  say  we  ought  to  limit  its  powers, 
to  disable  it,  and  to  destroy  its  capacity  of  blessing  the  people? 
Has  philosophy  suggested,  has  experience  taught,  that  such  a 
government  ought  not  to  be  trusted  with  everything  necessary 
for  the  good  of  society?  Sir,  when  yon  have  divided  and 
nicely  balanced  the  departments  of  government ;  when  you 
5 
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have  strongly  conDectcd  the  virtue  of  jour  rulers  with  thtir 
interest ;  when,  in  short,  you  have  rendered  your  tsvKteni  as 
perfect  as  human  forms  can  be — yuu  MtbT  place  comiminck, 

YOU  MUBT  GIVE  POWER. 


CnARACTEB  OF  MAJOR  ANDRE. 

There  was  something  sinfrularly  interesting  in  the  charact«'r 
and  fortunes  of  Andre.  To  an  excellont  understanding,  well 
improved  by  education  and  travel,  he  united  a  pfCuHur  eltganre 
of  mind  and  manners,  and  the  advantage  of  a  pleanng  penion. 
'Tis  said  he  possessed  a  prrtty^taste  for  the  Gne  arts,  and  had 
himself  attained  some  pruficiency  in  poetry,  music,  and  paint- 
ing. His  knowledge  appeared  without  o>t('ntation,  and  em- 
belli>hed  by  a  diflidence  that  rarely  accompanies  so  many 
talents  and  accomiilishments,  which  left  you  to  sup]>ose  more 
than  appeared.  His  sentiments  were  elevuttd,  and  inspin*d 
esteem;  they  had  a  softness  that  conciliated  aflfcetion.  Hi« 
elocution  was  handsome  ;  his  address  easy,  polite,  aitd  insinuat- 
ing. Hy  his  merit,  he  had  aecpiired  the  unlimited  eonfidonre 
of  his  general,  and  was  making  a  rapid  progress  in  military 
rank  and  nputalion.  ]*ut  in  the  heif:ht  of  his  career,  flushed 
with  new  hopi  s  from  the  ext'culinn  of  »  project  the  moi»t  bene- 
ficial to  \i\>  purty  that  could  be  devi>rd.  he  wa.-*  at  once  pre- 
cipitated from  the  summit  nf  ppi-^perity,  and  >aw  uU  the  ex- 
pectations of  his  ambition  bla>ted.  and  liini>«If  rulntd. 

The  character  1  have  gi\en  of  him  i>  drawn  partly  from 
what  I  saw  of  hin)  myself,  and  partly  from  infnrmalion.  I  am 
aware  that  a  man  of  real  nnrit  is  never  t>vvu  in  i>o  favorable  a 
light  as  through  the  nudium  of  adv(r>ity;  the  clouds  that 
surround  him  are  shades  tliat  set  off  his  guod  tpndities.  Mis- 
fortune cuts  down  the  litth'  vanitic^i  that,  in  pr«»>p<Toiis  tinus, 
serve  as  so  many  spots  in  his  virtue>.  and  gives  a  tone  of 
humility  that  makes  his  worth  more  aniiable.  His  spectators, 
who  enjoy  n  happier  lot,  are  h-^s  pr«»nf  t«»  tb-lra*  I  from  it 
through  envy,  and  are  more  di-po-»id.  by  r«>iiipa.<'>ion.  to  give 
him  the  credit  he  ile^erves,  and  p«Tha|is  vwu  \n  nuiL'nify  it, 

I  speak  not  of  Andre's  conduit  in  thi*>  atbtir  a^  a  philosopher, 
but  as  a  man  of  thew«»rld.  The  antli^ri/nl  i'.:i.\:ilh  ami  prac- 
tices of  war  are  the  satires  of  human  i;ature.  T!.»v  counirnaiice 
almost  ev«Ty  spfcies  of  MducTi>>n  a^  wvW  a^  \;n;tijr»  :  ai.d  the 
general  who  can  make  mu^t  trailor!»  in  ihr  ari:j\  of  Li-,  ativi-r- 
sary  is  frequently  most  applaudvd.     Ou  this  ^culL•  we  acquit 
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Andre,  while  we  conld  not  but  condemn  him  if  we  were  to 
examine  his  coudnct  by  the  sober  rules  of  philosophy  and 
moral  rectitude.  It  is,  however,  a  blemish  on  his  fame  that  he 
once  intended  to  prostitute  a  flag ;  about  this,  a  man  of  nice 
honor  ought  to  have  had  a  scruple ;  but  the  temptation  was 
great ;  let  his  misfortunes  cast  a  veil  over  his  error. 


CHARACTER  OF  GENERAL  GREENE. 

As  a  maUj  the  virtues  of  Greene  are  admitted ;  as  a  patriot, 
be  holds  a  place  in  the  foremost  rank ;  as  a  statesman,  he  is 
praised ;  as  a  soldier,  he  is  admired.  But,  in  the  two  last 
characters,  especially  in  the  last  but  one,  his  reputation  falls 
far  below  his  desert.  It  required  a  longer  life,  and  still  greater 
opportunities,  to  have  enabled  him  to  exhibit,  in  full  day,  the 
Tast,  I  had  almost  said  the  enormous,  powers  of  his  mind. 

The  termination  of  the  American  war — not  too  soon  for  his 
wishes,  nor  for  the  welfare  of  his  country,  but  too  soon  for  his 
glory — put  an  end  to  his  military  career.  The  sudden  ter- 
mination of  his  life  cut  him  off  from  those  scents  which  the 
progress  of  a  new,  immense,  and  unsettled  empire  could  not 
fail  to  open  to  the  complete  exertion  of  that  universal  and  per- 
vading genius  which  qualified  him  not  less  for  the  senate  than 
for  the  field. 

In  forming  our  estimate,  nevertheless,  of  his  character,  we 
are  not  left  to  supposition  and  conjecture.  We  are  not  left  to 
vague  indications  or  uncertain  appearances,  which  partiality 
might  varnish  or  prejudice  discolor.  We  have  a  succession  of 
deeds,  as  glorious  as  they  are  unequivocal,  to  attest  his  great- 
ness and  perpetuate  the  honors  of  his  name. 

It  is  an  observation,  as  just  as  it  is  common,  that  in  those 
great  revolutions  which  occasionally  convulse  society,  human 
nature  never  fails  to  be  brought  forward  in  its  brightest  as 
well  as  in  its  blackest  colors ;  and  it  has  very  properly  been 
ranked  not  among  the  least  of  the  advantages  which  com- 
pensate for  the  evils  they  produce,  that  they  serve  to  bring  to 
light  talents  and  virtues,  which  might  otherwise  have  lan- 
guished in  obscurity,  or  only  shot  forth  a  few  scattered  and 
wandering  rays. 

Nathaniel  Greene,  descended  from  reputable  parents,  but  not 
placed  by  birth  in  that  elevated  rank  which,  under  a  monarchy, 
is  the  only  sure  road  to  those  employments  that  give  activity 
and  scope  to  abilities,  must,  in  all  probability,  have  contented 
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himself  with  the  humble  lot  of  a  private  citizen,  or,  at  moM, 
with  the  contracted  sphere  of  an  elective  office  in  a  colonial 
and  dependent  government,  scarcely  conscious  of  the  resources 
of  his  own  mind,  had  not  the  violated  rights  of  his  country 
called  him  to  act  a  part  on  a  more  splendid  and  more  ample 
theatre. 

Happily  for  America,  he  hesitated  not  to  obey  the  call. 
The  vigor  of  his  genius,  corresponding  with  the  importance  of 
the  prize  to  be  contended  for,  overcame  the  natural  moderation 
of  his  temper ;  and  though  not  hurried  on  by  enthusiasm,  but 
animated  by  an  enlightened  sense  of  the  value  of  free  govern- 
ment, he  cheerfully  resolved  to  stake  his  fortune,  his  ho|>es,  hi4 
life,  and  his  honor,  upon  an  enterprise,  of  the  danger  of  which 
he  knew  the  whole  magnitude — in  a  cause  which  was  worthy 
of  the  toils  and  of  the  blood  of  heroes. 

The  sword  having  been  appealed  to  at  Lexington  as  the 
arbiter  of  the  controversy  between  (treat  Britain  and  America, 
Qreene,  shortly  after,  marched,  at  the  head  of  a  regiment,  to 
join  the  American  forces  at  Cambridge,  determined  to  abide 
the  awful  decision. 

He  was  not  long  there  before  the  discerning  eye  of  the 
American  Fabius  marked  him  out  as  the  object  of  his  confi- 
dence. 

His  abilities  entitled  hitn  to  a  pre-eminent  share  in  the 
councils  of  his  Chief.  Up  gained  it,  und  he  preserved  it, 
amidst  all  the  checkered  varieties  of  military  vicissitude,  and 
in  dcfmnce  of  all  the  intrigut^s  of  j«>alous  and  aspiring  rivals. 

As  long  ns  the  measures  which  conducted  us  safely  through 
the  first  most  critical  stages  of  the  war  shall  be  rememWred 
with  approbation ;  as  long  us  the  enterprises  of  Trenton  and 
Princeton  shall  be  regarded  ns  the  dnwnings  of  that  bright 
day  which  afterwards  broke  forth  with  >ueh  nsplendent  lustre; 
as  long  as  the  almost  magic  operations  of  the  remainder  of 
that  memorable  winter,  distingni>iie«l  not  more  by  these  events 
than  by  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  powerful  army  strait- 
ened within  narrow  limits  by  the  phantom  of  a  military  force, 
and  never  permitted  to  transgress  those  limits  with  impunity, 
in  which  skill  supplied  the  place  of  means,  and  disposition  was 
the  sub.stitute  for  an  army:  as  long,  1  say,  as  these  operations 
shall  continue  to  be  the  oltjects  of  curiosity  und  wonder,  so 
long  ought  the  name  of  Circeue  to  be  revi.Ted  by  a  grateful 
country. 
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FISHER  AMES,  1758—1808. 

Few  statesmen  of  this  or  any  other  country  have  passed  through  the 
perilous  arena  of  politics  with  a  character  and  reputation  so  unsullied 
as  Fisher  Ames.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Dr.  Fisher  Ames  of 
Dedham,  Massachusetts,  and  was  bom  in  that  ancient  town  April  9th, 
1758.  He  was  but  six  years  old  when  he  lost  his  father;  but  his  mO' 
ther,  as  if  ^'anticipating  the  future  lustre  of  the  jewel  committed  to 
her  care,"  struggled  hard  with  her  narrow  circumstances  in  order  to 
give  him  a  literary  education.  She  lived  to  be  a  witness  of  his  emi- 
nence, to  receive  the  expressions  of  his  filial  piety,  and  to  weep  over 
his  grave. 

At  the  completion  of  his  twelfth  year,  he  was  admitted  to  Harvard 
College,  where  he  distinguished  himself,  young  as  he  was,  for  his  stu- 
dious habits  and  his  classical  attainments ;  and  he  passed  through  that 
ordeal,  so  trying  for  young  men,  with  a  character  unstained  by  any 
▼ice.  After  leaving  college,  deeming  himself  too  young  to  enter  at 
once  upon  the  profession  he  had  chosen — the  law — and  desirous  of 
aiding  his  mother  in  her  efforts  to  maintain  the  family,  he  engaged  in 
the  business  of  instruction,  and  for  three  or  four  years  employed  his 
time  partly  in  teaching  others,  and  partly  in  reviewing  his  studies  and 
adding  new  stores  to  his  stock  of  knowledge.  At  length  he  entered 
the  office  of  Wm.  Tudor,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  as  a  student  of  law,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  1781  commenced  practice  at  Dedham. 

Mr.  Ames  entered  upon  his  professional  career  at  a  very  eventful  pe- 
riod of  our  history.  Though  the  contest  with  the  mother  country  had 
not  ended,  yet  the  surrender  of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown  gave  clear 
indications  of  what  would  be  the  issue  of  the  conflict,  and  that  we 
should  soon  be  called  to  frame  for  ourselves  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, *'  to  form  a  more  perfect  union  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liber- 
ty," and  to  take  our  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  From  the 
outset  of  his  career  he  was  ever  the  warm,  consistent,  and  able  fifend 
of  constitutional  liberty ;  and  when  resistance  to  law,  in  Massachusetts, 
broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  he  wrote  a  series  of  essays  in  the  "  In- 
dependent Chronicle,"  published  in  Boston,  under  the  signatures  of 
'*  Lucius  Junius  Brutus"  and  **  Camillus,"  to  animate  the  government 
to  decision  and  energy.  These  pieces  were  at  once  pronounced  to  bo 
the  production  of  no  common  mind,  and  when  traced  to  Mr.  Ames  the 
eyes  of  leading  men  in  the  State  were  turned  to  him  as  one  destined 
to  render  the  most  important  services  to  his  country. 

9* 
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In  1788  he  was  chosen  as  a  member  of  the  MaisachiisetU  Con- 
vention for  ratifying  the  Federal  Comstitntion.  In  this  bodj  he  dis- 
played so  mnch  talent  and  sound  political  wisdom,  that  he  was  select- 
ed by  the  friends  of  the  then  new  goremment  to  assist  in  its  organ- 
ization, and  he  was  accordingly  chosen  the  first  representmiiTe  to 
Congress  from  the  district  of  Suffolk,  which  included  the  capital  of 
the  State.  During  the  whole  of  Wa^ihington's  administration,  he  con- 
tinued a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and  though  his 
health  was  feeble,  he  took  an  active  and  res|K)nsible  part  is  trerj 
important  (question,  and  gave  all  his  time  and  all  his  powers  to  public 
business ;  and  such  were  his  talents,  and  such  his  practical  wisdon, 
unite<i  to  sound  moral  and  Christian  principles,  that  no  member  of 
the  House  exerted  a  greater  influence.  Tlie  greatest  speech  that 
he  delivered  in  that  bo<ly,  an<l  indfiMl  the  !(pee<rh  of  that  session 
of  the  fourth  Congress,  was  that  on  the  appropriation  for  the  Brit- 
ish treaty,  more  generally  knowu  as  '* Jay's  treaty."*  For  many 
months  he  had  been  sinking  under  weakness,  and  though  he  ha<l 
attended  the  long  and  interesting  d«M>ate  on  a  question  which  involved 
the  Constitution  and  the  peace  of  the  Cnitvd  States,  it  was  fearvd  he 
would  be  unable  to  sp«^ak.  He  himself  had  no  di^^iign  of  speaking, 
feeling  himself  utterly  unable  for  the  etfort.  But  when  the  time  came 
for  taking  a  vote  so  big  with  coiisiiiumcfs,  his  fmotions  would  not 
suflfer  him  to  be  silent ;  and,  pale,  weak,  anil  emaciated  as  he  was,  he 
rose  and  delivere<l  that  9|>e(.vh,  which,  for  it^  chaste  diction,  argument- 
ative reasoning.  high-tone<l  morality,  antl  iuipa^niunetl  eloi|uence,  hat 
not  its  suiM*rior  in  our  legii^lative  hi<)tory.  *'Hi.s  appearance,  his  sita- 
ation,  the  magnitude  of  his  subject,  the  force  and  the  pathos  of  hU 
eloi}uenco  gave  this  speech  an  extraordinary  i<»wer  over  the  fi*elings 
of  the  dignified  and  num*Tuus  afseuiMy  who  heanl  it.  When  be  had 
finished,  a  member  in  opiM^^ition  moved  to  llo^tpoue  the  decisioo  OB 
the  tjueittlon,  that  they  mi^ht  not  vote  under  the  influence  of  a  aenai- 
bility  which  their  calm  ju«igment  might  condemn." 

At  the  cloKe  of  the  ses.Hion,  in  the  .npring  of  17*J6,  Mr.  Ames  travelled 
for  his  health,  which  he  regained  so  far  as  to  enable  him  to  attend 
the  next  session  of  Concri^iis  ;  after  which  he  decUneil  another  elcctaoo, 
and  retired  to  his  favorite  residence,  **to  enjoy  rrpti^e  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family,  and  to  unite,  with  his  practice  as  a  lawyer,  those  rural 


*  It  waff  drliTercrl  April  2S,  17VA,  in  iiu|iM>rt  t*f  ibr  rili'Winjr  motion  — 
*' Ri*.4nlv«*4l,  That  it  if  eif'fdirnt  to  |«««   the  !•«■  ti<*r<>firy  to  ^mrry  JBlO 
•ttdci  tlK*  treaty  lati'ljr  conclutl«*<l  hrtwrm  tii«*  I'riitr*!  Stat.-  uu  1  thr  King  of 
(}r«*at   Itritain."     F<>r  an  a«'ri<tint  ••(  lht<  nutur«*  nn-l  •  hnr.totipr  <>f  tbU  ccU* 
braied  debate,  f>«e  N<>t^  2  at  the  btitf->ni  «>f  th<*  n*  it  |-kf;r 
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occupations  in  which  he  delighted/'  His  interest  in  public  affairs, 
however,  did  not  cease ;  and  his  pen  was  almost  constantly  employed 
in  writing  political  essays  for  the  papers  of  the  day,  in  defence  and 
support  of  the  principles  of  the  Federal  party,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  members ;  and  when  Washington,  the  illustri- 
ous head  of  that  party,  died,  Mr.  Ames  pronounced  his  eulogy  before 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts. 

'In  1804,  Mr.  Ames  was  chosen  President  of  Harvard  College,  but  his 
feeble  health  would  not  allow  him  to  accept  the  high  honor.  At  length 
his  disease  began  to  make  more  rapid  strides.  With  great  calmness 
and  Christian  resignation  he  saw  his  end  approaching.  He  was  fully 
prepared  to  die.  He  had  lived  the  life  of  a  Christian,  and  his  faith 
grew  stronger  and  stronger  as  his  body  grew  weaker;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th  of  July,  1808,  the  birthday  of  that  country  which 
he  so  ardently  loved,  and  for  whose  best  interest  he  had  so  faithfully 
labored,  he  resigned  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  Him  who  gave  it. 

Fisher  Ames  was  a  truly  great  man.  None  of  our  statesmen  have 
united,  to  talents  and  attainments  of  so  high  an  order,  a  private  cha- 
racter of  greater  purity,  or  a  sense  of  moral  and  religious  obligation 
more  deep.  He  was  a  great  student  of  the  Bible,  an  admirer  of  our 
translation  for  the  purity  of  its  English,  and  deeply  lamented  the 
growing  disuse  of  it  in  our  schools.  He  thought  that  children  should 
be  made  acquainted  with  its  important  truths,  and  said :  '*  I  will  hazard 
the  assertion  that  no  man  ever  did  or  ever  will  become  truly  eloquent 
without  being  a  constant  reader  of  the  Bible,  and  an  admirer  of  the 
beauty  and.  sublimity  of  its  language."  "It  is  happy  for  mankind," 
says  his  biographer,  "when  those  who  engage  admiration  deserve 
esteem ;  for  vice  and  folly  derive  a  x)emicious  influence  from  an  alli- 
ance with  qualities  that  naturally  command  applause.  In  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Ames,  the  circle  of  the  virtues  seems  to  be  complete,  and 
each  virtue  in  its  proper  place."' 


TH£  OBLIGATIONS  OF  NATIONAL  FAITH. 

Mr,  Chairman:  The  question  before  us  seems  at  last  to  re- 
solve itself  to  this :  Shall  we  break  the  treaty  ?'  The  treaty 

*  Read  the  Life  of  Mr.  Ames,  prefixed  to  his  Works,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kirk- 
l&nd,  President  of  Harvard  University — one  of  the  best  written  pieces  of 
biography  in  onr  language.  Also,  "Works  of  Fisher  Ames,  with  a  Selection 
from  his  Speeches  and  Correspondence.  Edited  by  his  son,  Seth  Ames."  2 
Tols.    Boston. 

*  The  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives  upon  Jay's  celebrated  treaty 
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is  bad,  fatally  bad,  is  the  cry.  It  sacrifices  the  iDtcrest,  the 
hoQor,  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  and  the  faith  of 
our  engagements  to  France.  If  we  listen  to  the  clamor  of 
party  interaperance,  the  evils  are  of  a  number  not  to  be  coaotcd, 
and  of  a  nature  not  to  be  borne,  even  in  idea.  The  languafrc 
of  passion  and  c.xapgoration  may  silence  that  of  sober  reason, 
in  other  places ;  it  has  not  done  it  here.  The  question  here 
is,  whether  the  treaty  be  really  so  very  fatal  as  to  oblige  the 
nation  to  break  its  faith. 

J  lay  down  two  rules,  which  ought  to  gaide  us  in  this  case. 
The  treaty  must  appear  to  be  bad,  not  merely  in  the  petty  de- 
tails, but  in  its  character,  principle,  and  mass  ;  and  in  the  next 
place,  this  ought  to  be  ascertained  by  the  decided  and  general 
concurrence  of  the  enlightened  public.  I  confe:^,  there  aeemf 
to  me  something  very  like  ridicule  thrown  over  the  debate^  bj 
the  discussion  of  the  articles  in  detail. 

The  undecided  point  is,  shall  we  break  our  faith  ?  and  while 
our  country  and  enlightened  Europe  awuit  the  issue,  with  more 
than  curiosity,  we  are  employed  to  gather  piece-meal,  and  arti- 
cle by  article,  from  the  instrument,  a  justification  for  the  deed, 
by  trivial  calculations  of  commercial  ]irofit  and  ^>^8.  This  is 
little  worthy  of  the  subject,  of  this  body,  or  of  the  nation.  If 
the  treaty  is  bad.  it  will  appear  to  be  so  in  its  mass.  Kvil,  to 
a  fatal  extreme,  if  that  be  its  tendency,  recpiires  no  proof;  it 
brings  it.  Kxtremes  speak  f«»r  themselves,  and  make  their  own 
law.  Few  men  of  any  reputation  fi»r  sense,  among  those  who 
say  the  treaty  is  bad,  will  put  that  reputation  so  niucb  at  haz- 
ard as  to  pretend  that  it  is  so  extremely  bad  as  to  warrant  and 
re(|uire  a  violation  of  the  publie  faith. 

In  the  next  place,  will  the  state  of  public  opinion  justify  the 
deed  ?     No  government,  not  even  a  des])otism,  will  break  iU 

\*  {HThni>«  th<*  m«i<t  iiifra<irii)il«*  th:)t  i-mt  cTurml  in  tb.it  )  i-«lr.  ahiI,  we  mmj 
ftiM,  oni'«if  the  in^^t  inif-irtunt  .  for  tti''  ^r*--tt  (;:<*<tt<'ti  wa«  ih-i  u««r>l,  whether 
ft  trr.ity  woiilil  lie  vali'l  with  ut  the  n)<{>r'<hftti'n  <>f  the  Ifou^e  Th«t«e  who 
werv  in  the  alTinniitive  uf  thii*  4fae4ti''n  iirfrnr<t,  frftn  the  rMn^titiitinn,  that 
the  trentr  wait  filr«'ftily  iu:i<lr.  nn<l  r>>ull  if>t  he  hrokrn  without  hrrakioK  thm 
faith  of  th(*  nntii'ti  .  for  the  <'on<titiition  ^r«t«  the  |«o«ir  of  ni^tkiny;  tr*atief 
in  the  Pre?i'l«'nt,  hy  ftn»l  with  the  .iUi."f  nn-l  <'on«i'nt  of  the  .*»*"r:»te.  Th<>^ 
in  the  necnti^r  ariruej  that  if  the  l*re«i.li'nt  an-l  Si^nnt.*  r.  uM  in:ike  treati^f 
without  th«'  a.-^-i-tunt'e  «if  the  H"»i-i«,  tli"\  im/ht  at  •*-r\t  ill  ].*;*t«latt^e  |irtwer. 
Th«  treaty  it«elf,  t«»'»,  wa«  ma«ie  .1 -ul  ■;♦•••  i  of  ^re:it  uuiiM:il\T*i<<n  hy  otir  |riiity. 
For  a  r«»in|»rehen-i\e  areount  «f  the  nhoJv  ■!»  I'ute.  •••.•  "I'ltkii.  ■  pohti***!  aii4 
t'i\il  Ili^l«>ry  »f  the  Inile-I  .^^lalt-.  ^-I  ii  .  |  ^»:»-  H2.  .^^ulT:  ••  it  tt.  -ay  that 
mature  reQe^'tion  ha<  «h>wn  th.it  ihi*  t.i  tty  i>>  tn.ne  1  aa  luu  h  for  u^  n«.  from 
all  fireum«lBnrfi,  we  eouM  oxp.-t.  anl  th-it  thi-  |-i»«r  -f  ii..ti;i,|(  trvatic*  tf 
wholly  ind«p0Ddrot  of  the  popular  braD.*b  of  th*  le^flaiur*- 
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faith  without  some  pretext,  and  it  must  be  plansible — it  must 
be  such  as  will  carry  the  public  opinion  along  with  it.  Reasons 
of  policy,  if  nojt  of  morality,  dissuade  even  Turkey  and  Algiers 
from  breaches  of  treaty  in  mere  wantonness  of  perfidy,  in  open 
contempt  of  the  reproaches  of  their  subjects.  Surely,  a  popu- 
lar government  will  not  proceed  more  arbitrarily,  as  it  is  more 
free ;  nor  with  less  shame  or  scruple  in  proportion  as  it  has 
better  morals.  It  will  not  proceed  against  the  faith  of  treaties 
at  all,  unless  the  strong  and  decided  sense  of  the  nation  shall 
pronounce,  not  simply  that  the  treaty  is  not  advantageous,  but 
that  it  ought  to  be  broken  and  annulled. 

Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  do  the  opposers  of  this  treaty  complain 
that  the  West  Indies  are  not  laid  open  ?  Why  do  they  lament 
that  any  restriction  is  stipulated  on  the  commerce  of  the  East 
Indies  ?  Why  do  they  pretend  that  if  they  reject  this,  and  in- 
sist upon  more,  more  will  be  accomplished  ?  Let  us  be  ex- 
plicit :  more  would  not  satisfy.  If  all  was  granted,  would  not 
a  treaty  of  amity  with  Great  Britain  still  be  obnoxious  ?  Have 
we  not  this  instant  heard  it  urged  against  our  envoy  that  he 
was  not  ardent  eiiough  in  his  hatred  of  Great  Britain  ?  A  treaty 
of  amity  is  condemned  because  it  was  not  made  by  a  foe,  and 
in  the  spirit  of  one.  The  same  gentleman,  at  the  same  instant, 
repeats  a  very  prevailing  objection,  that  no  treaty  should  be 
made  with  the  enemy  of  France.  No  treaty,  exclaim  others, 
should  be  made  with  a  monarch  or  a  despot ;  there  will  be  no 
naval  security  while  those  sea-robbers  domineer  on  the  ocean  : 
their  den  must  be  destroyed  ;  that  nation  must  be  extirpated. 

I  like  this,  sir,  because  it  is  sincerity.  With  feelings  such 
as  these,  we  do  not  pant  for  treaties.  Such  passions  seek  no- 
thing, and  will  be  content  with  nothing,  but  the  destruction  of 
their  object.  If  a  treaty  left  King  George  his  island,  it  would 
not  answer — no,  not  if  he  stipulated  to  pay  rent  for  it.  It  has 
even  been  said,  the  world  ought  to  rejoice  if  Britain  was  sunk 
in  the  sea ;  if,  where  there  are  now  men,  and  wealth,  and  laws, 
and  liberty,  there  was  no  more  than  a  sandbank  for  the  sea- 
monsters  to  fatten  on ;  a  space  for  the  storms  of  the  ocean  to 
mingle  in  conflict. 

PATRIOTISM. 

What  is  patriotism?  Is  it  a  narrow  affection  for  the  spot 
where  a  man  was  born  ?  Are  the  very  clods  where  we  tread 
entitled  to  this  ardent  preference,  because  they  are  greener  ? 
No,  sir ;  this  is  riot  the  character  of  the  virtue,  and  it  soars 
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bljrher  for  its  object.  It  is  an  extended  nelf-Iovc,  min^lin^ 
with  all  the  enjoyments  of  life,  ami  twistinfr  itself  with  the 
minutest  filaments  of  the  heart.  It  is  thus  we  obey  the  lawg 
of  society,  because  they  are  the  laws  of  virtue.  In  their 
authority  we  see,  not  the  array  of  force  and  terror,  but  the 
venerable  imape  of  our  country's  honor.  Every  frood  citizen 
makes  that  houor  his  own,  and  cherishes  it  not  only  us  precious, 
but  as  sacred.  lie  is  willing  to  risk  his  life  in  its  defence,  and 
is  conscious  that  he  gains  protection  while  he  gives  It;  for, 
what  rights  of  a  citizen  will  be  deemed  inviolable  when  t  State 
renounces  the  principles  that  constitute  their  security  f  Or,  if 
his  life  should  not  be  invaded,  what  would  its  enjoyments  )>e, 
in  a  country  odious,  in  the  eyes  of  strangers,  and  dishonore<l 
in  his  own  ?  Could  he  look  with  ufTectiun  and  veneration  to 
such  a  country  as  his  |>arcnt  ?  The  st-nse  of  having  one  would 
die  within  him  ;  he  would  blush  fur  his  patriotism,  if  he  retained 
any,  and  justly,  for  it  would  be  a  vice,  lie  would  be  a  baniiibcd 
man  in  his  native  land. 


WA8IIIN(iT0N  AS  A  CIVILIAN. 

However  his  militarv  fame  mav  excite  the  wonder  of  man- 
kind,  it  is  chit'lly  by  his  civil  matri>tra»y  that  Wa>hinglon'«  ex- 
ample will  instruct  thtMU.  (in'ut  LrnxTal^  have  arisen  in  all  ages 
of  the  wnrld.  and  perhaps  most  in  thu<e  nf  despotism  and  dark- 
ness. In  times  of  violence  and  convuUioii,  they  rise,  by  the 
force  of  the  whirlwind,  hiL^h  eiioiiirh  to  ride  in  it  and  direct  the 
storm.  Like  meteors,  they  glare  on  tlie  b]a«*k  clouds  with  a 
splendor  that,  ^hile  it  da/zles  aitd  terrifies,  makes  nothing 
vi>ih!e  but  the  ilarkiiess.  The  fame  of  heroes  is  indeed  grnw- 
inirvnl;rar;  ihi'V  mulliplv  in  evi-rv  long  war;  thev  stand  in 
history,  and  thicken  in  their  ranks,  al:uo^t  as  undi>tinguiahed 
as  their  own  sobliers. 

]?ut  such  a  chief  magi«itra*e  a*?  Washington  aj>pear»  like  the 
pole-star,  in  a  char  sky,  t<i  dirtet  the  skilful  statesman.  Ilii 
prcNidcncy  uill  form  an  epoch,  and  be  di«nn«jni'«hed  as  the  age 
of  \Va«ihington.  Already  it  a^-sunie-;  its  hiirh  place  in  the 
political  re;rion.  Like  the  milky  \%ay.  it  \iliitens  along  its 
allotted  portion  of  tin:  In-misphere.  The  la!»-*t  ireneratiuns  of 
men  will  survey,  throujrh  the  tele^-eope  of  hivtnry,  the  space 
where  so  many  virtues  Mend  their  ray-i,  arid  dilJL'ht  to  M'parate 
them  into  gri)n]>sand  di>tinct  virtues.  As  the  \ivA  il!u»trution  < 
of  them,  the  living  monument  to  which  the  first  uf  patriots 
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would  have  chosen  to  consign  his  fame,  it  is  my  earnest  prayer 
to  heaven  that  our  country  may  subsist,  even  to  that  late  day, 
in  the  plenitade  of  its  liberty  and  happiness,  and  mingle  its 
mild  glory  with  Washington's. 


CHARACTER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS. 

It  seems  as  if  newspaper  wares  were  made  to  suit  a  market 
as  much  as  any  other.  The  starers,  and  wonderers,  and  gapers 
engross  a  very  large  share  of  the  attention  of  all  the  sons  of 
the  type.  Extraordinary  events  multiply  upon  us  surprisingly. 
Gazettes,  it  is  seriously  to  be  feared,  will  not  long  allow  room 
to  anything  that  is  not  loathsome  or  sh(fcking.  A  newspaper 
is  pronounced  to  be  very  lean  and  destitute  of  matter  if  it  con- 
tains no  account  of  murders,  suicides,  prodigies,  or  monstrous 
births. 

Some  of  these  tales  excite  horror,  and  others  disgust ;  yet 
the  fashion  reigns,  like  a  tyrant,  to  relish  wonders,  and  almost 
to  relish  nothing  else.  Is  this  a  reasonable  taste  ?  or  is  it  mon- 
strous and  worthy  of  ridicule  ?  Is  the  history  of  Newgate  the 
only  one  worth  reading  ?  Are  oddities  only  to  be  hunted?  Pray 
tell  us,  men  of  ink,  if  our  free  presses  are  to  diffuse  infomiation, 
and  we,  the  poor,  ignorant  people,  can  get  it  no  other  way 
than  by  newspapers,  what  knowledge  we  are  to  glean  from  the 
blundering  lies,  or  the  tiresome  truths  about  thunder-storms, 
that,  strange  to  tell,  kill  oxen  or  burn  barns. 

Surely,  extraordinary  events  have  not  the  best  title  to  our 
studious  attention.  To  study  nature  or  man,  we  ought  to  know 
things  that  are  in  the  ordinary  course,  not  the  unaccountable 
things  that  happen  out  of  it. 

This  country  is  said  to  measure  seven  hundred  millions  of 
acres,  and  is  inhabited  by  almost  six  millions  of  people.  Who 
can  doubt,  then,  that  a  great  many  crimes  will  be  committed, 
and  a  great  many  strange  things  will  happen  every  seven 
years  ?  There  will  be  thunder-showers  that  will  split  tough 
white  oak  trees ;  and  hail-storms  that  will  cost  some  farmers 
the  full  amount  of  tioenty  shillings  to  mend  their  glass  windows ; 
there  will  be  taverns,  and  boxing-matches,  and  elections,  and 
gouging,  and  drinking,  and  love,  and  murder,  and  running  in 
debt,  and  running  away,  and  suicide.  Now,  if  a  man  supposes 
eight,  or  ten,  or  twenty  dozen  of  these  amusing  events  will 
happen  in  a  single  year,  is  he  not  just  as  wise  as  another  man 
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who  reads  fiftj  colnmns  of  amazing  particalars,  and,  of  coorse, 
knoufs  that  thcj  ha?c  happened  ? 

This  State'  has  almost  one  hundred  thoosand  dwclHnfr- 
hoases ;  it  wonld  be  strange  if  all  of  them  should  esca|>e  6re 
for  twelve  months.  Yet  is  it  very  pro6table  for  a  man  to  be- 
come a  deep  student  of  all  the  accidents  bj  which  thej  are 
consumed  ?  lie  should  take  good  care  of  his  chimncj  comer, 
and  put  a  fender  before  the  back-log,  before  he  goes  to  bed. 
Having  done  this,  he  may  let  his  aunt  or  grandmother  read  by 
day,  or  meditate  by  night,  the  terrible  newspaper  articles  of 
fires ;  how  a  maid  dropped  asleep  reading  a  romance,  and  the 
l)ed-clothes  took  fire ;  bow  a  boy,  searching  in  a  garret  for  a 
hourd  of  nuts,  kindled  some  flax ;  and  how  a  mooKe,  warming 
his  tail,  caught  it  on  fire,  and  carried  it  into  his  hole  in  the 
floor. 

Some  of  the  shocking  articles  in  the  papers  raise  simple, 
nnd  very  simple,  wonder ;  some,  terror ;  and  some,  horror  and 
disgust.  Now,  what  in*«truction  is  there  in  these  endless  won- 
ders ?  Who  is  the  wiser  or  happier  for  reading  the  accoonti 
of  them  ?  On  the  contrarv,  do  ihev  not  shock  tender  minds, 
untl  addle  shallow  brains  ?  Thev  make  a  thousand  old  maidi, 
and  eight  or  ten 'thousand  booby  boys,  afraid  to  go  to  bed 
alone.  Worse  than  this  happens  ;  for  some  eccentric  minds 
are  turned  to  mischief  by  such  accounts  as  they  receive  of 
troops  of  incendiaries  burning  our  cities  ;  the  spirit  of  imita- 
tion is  contagious,  and  boys  are  found  unaccountably  bent  to 
do  as  m<Mi  do.  When  the  man  flew  from  the  steeple  of  the 
North  Church,  fifty  years  ago,  every  unlucky  boy  thought  of 
nothing  but  flying  from  a  sign-post. 

Kvery  horrid  story  in  a  news])aper  produces  a  shock ;  but, 
nfttT  some  time,  this  .•^hoi'k  lessens.  At  length,  such  stories  are 
so  far  from  giving  pain  that  they  rather  raise  curiosity,  and  we 
desire  nothing  so  much  as  the  ]>arti(Milars  of  terrible  tragedies. 
The  wonder  is  as  easy  as  to  stare,  and  the  most  vacant  mind  is 
the  most  in  need  of  such  resfiurces  os  cost  no  trouble  of  sen* 
tinv  or  reflection ;  it  is  a  sort  of  food  for  idle  curiosity,  that  is 
ready  chewed  nnd  digested. 

Now,  Messrs.  Printers,  I  pray  the  whole  honorable  craft  to 
banish  as  manv  niunlers,  and  horrid  accidents,  and  monstrous 
births,  and  pro<iigies,  from  their  gazi-ttes.  as  their  readers  will 
permit  them,  nnd,  by  degree-!,  to  eoax  iheni  hju-k  to  contemplate 
life  and  manners.  t«)  con*i«l»*r  ennirnon  ev»'iit>  ^iili  some  com* 
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mon  sense,  and  to  study  nature  where  she  can  be  known,  rather 
than  in  those  of  her  ways  where  she  really  is,  or  is  represented 
to  be,  inexplicable. 

Boston  Palladium,  October,  1801. 


CHARACTER  OP  HAMILTON. 

In  all  the  different  stations  in  which  a  life  of  active  useful- 
Dess  placed  Hamilton,  we  find  him  not  more  remarkably  distin- 
guished by  the  extent,  than  by  the  variety  and  versatility,  of  his 
talents.  In  every  place  he  made  it  apparent  that  no  other  man 
could  have  filled  it  so  well ;  and  in  times  of  critical  importance, 
in  which  alone  he  desired  employment,  his  services  were  justly 
deemed  absolutely  indispensable.  As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
his  was  the  powerful  spirit  that  presided  over  the  chaos. 

"  Confasion  heard  his  voice,  and  wild  Uproar 
Stood  ruled." 

Indeed,  in  organizing  the  federal  government,  in  1789,  every 
man  of  either  sense  or  candor  will  allow,  the  difficulties  seemed 
greater  than  the  finst-rate  abilities  could  surmount.  The  event 
has  shown  that  his  abilities  were  greater  than  those  difficulties. 
He  surmounted  them ;  and  Washington's  administration  was 
the  most  wise  and  beneficent,  the  most  prosperous,  and  ought 
to  be  the  most  popular,  that  ever  was  intrusted  with  the  affairs 
of  a  nation.  Great  as  was  Washington's  merit,  much  of  it  in 
plan,  much  in  execution,  will  of  course  devolve  upon  his 
minister. 

As  a  lawyer,  his  comprehensive  genius  reached  the  principles 
of  his  profession;  he  compassed  its  extent,  he  fathomed  its 
profound,  perhaps,  even  more  familiarly  and  easily  than  the 
rules  of  its  practice.  With  most  men  law  is  a  trade ;  with  him 
it  was  a  science. 

As  a  statesman,  he  was  not  more  distinguished  for  the  great 
extent  of  his  views,  than  by  the  caution  with  which  he  provided 
against  impediments,  and  the  watchfulness  of  his  care  over  the 
right  and  liberty  of  the  subject.  In  none  of  the  many  revenue 
bills  which  he  framed,  though  committees  reported  them,  is 
there  to  be  found  a  single  clause  that  savors  of  despotic  power ; 
not  one  that  the  sagest  champions  of  law  and  liberty  would,  on 
that  ground,  hesitate  to  approve  and  adopt. 

It  is  rare  that  a  man  who  owes  so  much  to  nature  descends 
to  seek  more  from  industry ;  but  he  seemed  to  depend  on  in- 
10 
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dustrj  as  if  nature  had  done  nothinfr  for  him.  His  habits  of 
investigration  were  very  remarkable;  his  mind  seemed  to  clio^ 
to  his  subject  till  he  had  exhausted  it.  Hence  the  oncommon 
superiority  of  his  reasoning  powers — a  superiority  that  seemed 
to  be  augmented  from  every  source,  and  to  be  fortified  by  every 
auxiliary — learning,  taste,  wit,  imagination,  and  eloqaence. 
These  were  embellished  and  enforced  by  his  temper  and  manners, 
by  his  fame  and  his  virtues.  It  is  difficult,  in  the  midst  of  sach 
various  excellence,  to  say  in  what  particular  the  effect  of  bis 
greatness  was  most  manifest.  No  man  mure  promptly  discerned 
truth ;  no  man  more  clearly  displayed  it ;  it  was  not  merely 
made  visible — it  seemed  to  come  bright  with  illumination  from 
his  lips.  But,  prompt  and  clear  as  he  was — fervid  as  Demuii- 
thenes,  like  Cicero  full  of  resource — he  was  not  less  remarkatile 
for  the  copiousness  and  completeness  of  his  argument,  that  left 
little  for  cnvil,  and  nothing  fur  doubt.  Some  men  take  their 
strongest  argument  as  a  weapon,  and  use  no  other;  but  he  Ifft 
nothing  to  be  in(piired  for — nothing  to  be  answered.  He 
not  only  disarmed  his  adversaries  of  their  pretexts  and  objec- 
tions, but  ho  stripped  them  of  all  excuse  for  having  urged  them ; 
he  confounded  and  subdued  as  well  lis  convinced.  He  indemni- 
fled  thorn,  howt^vor,  by  making  his  discussions  a  complete  map 
of  his  subject;  so  that  his  oppononts  might,  indeed,  feel 
nshaniod  of  tlioir  niistukos,  but  thoy  could  not  rei>eat  them. 
In  fact,  it  was  no  common  ofr<trt  that  could  preserve  a  really 
able  antagoni>t  fnnn  bi^'oming  his  convort;  for  the  truth, 
wiiioh  his  resoarchos  so  distiiictly  j>rosontod  to  the  understand- 
ifivr  of  others,  was  rcndorod  aliiin>t  irro>istibIy  commandini^ 
and  inn»ressivo,  by  tho  love  and  rovi-nnce  which,  it  was  ever 
apparent,  hn  profoundly  ohori>hod  f(»r  it  in  hin  own.  While 
patriotism  glowed  in  his  lionrt,  wisdom  blended  in  his  speech 
her  authoritv  with  her  charms. 

Unjuiralloloil  as  won-  his  ^<•rvio<"•^  thoy  wore  nevertheU*ss  no 
othorwiso  ro<piitod  than  by  th**  a)i])lausc  of  all  good  mon,  and 
by  his  (»wn  onjoynioiit  of  th«'  spootacio  of  that  national  pros- 
]KTity  and  honor  wiiioh  was  tho  olTrct  of  them.  After  facing 
calumny,  ami  triumphantly  >urni<>unting  an  unrrlonting  ]>erseco- 
tion,  he  retired  from  onice  with  oloan  though  ompty  hands,  as 
rich  as  re])Utation  and  an  unblonM^hcd  iiit«'Lrrity  could  make  him. 

The  mo*(t  substantial  irlorv  nf  a  rnuntrv  is  in  its  virtuoat 
gleat  mon;  its  pnx^pcrity  will  dcpfud  on  its  docility  to  learn 
from  their  example.  That  naiinn  i>  fatctl  to  ignominy  and 
servitude,  for  which  suoh  nun  have  lived  in  \uin.     Tower  may 
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be  seized  by  a  nation  that  is  yet  barbarous ;  and  wealth  may 
be  enjoyed  by  one  that  it  finds  or  renders  sordid ;  the  one  is 
the  gift  and  the  sport  of  accident,  and  the  other  is  the  sport 
of  power.  Both  are  matable,  and  have  passed  away  without 
leaving  behind  them  any  other  memonal  than  ruins  that  offend 
taste,  and  traditions  that  baffle  conjecture.  But  the  glory  of 
Greece  is  imperishable,  or  will  last  as  long  as  learning  itself, 
which  is  its  monument;  it  strikes  an  everlasting  root,  and  bears 
perennial  blossoms  on  its  grave.  The  name  of  Hamilton  would 
have  honored  Greece  in  the  age  of  Aristides.  May  Heaven, 
the  guardian  of  our  liberty,  grant  that  our  country  may  be 
fruitful  of  Hamiltons,  and  faithful  to  their  glory  I 


JOSEPH  DENNIE,  1768—1812. 

A  WORK  npon  American  Literature  professing  any  degree  of  com- 
pleteness shonld  contain  a  notice  of  the  author  of  the  "  Lay  Preacher," 
not  so  much  from  any  extraordinary  merit  in  his  writings,  as  from  his 
position  and  influence  in  his  day  as  a  man  of  letters.  He  was  bom 
in  Boston,  on  the  30th  of  August,  1768,  and  in  1775  his  father,  who 
had  be^  a  merchant,  removed  to  Lexington.  In  1787  he  entered  the 
Sophomore  class  in  Harvard  University,  and  soon  after  leaving  college 
became  a  student  of  law  in  the  office  of  Benjamin  West,  at  Charlestown, 
N.  H.  After  completing  his  studies,  he  opened  an  office  at  Walpole. 
But  he  soon  became  disgusted  with  the  profession,  and,  resolving  to 
devote  his  time  to  letters,  went  to  Boston  in  the  spring  of  1795,  and 
established  a  weekly  paper  called  ''The  Tablet."  But  it  lived  scarcely 
three  months,  and  Dennie  then,  upon  invitation,  returned  to  Walpole, 
and  became  the  editor  of  the  ''Farmer's  Museum."  Here  he  com- 
menced the  essays  entitled  "The  Lay  Preacher,"  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  literary  reputation. 

In  the  year  1799,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  having  been  appointed 
private  secretary  of  Mr.  Pickering,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  State. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1800,  he  published  a  "Prospectus  of  a 
weekly  paper,  entitled  Thb  Portfolio."  Drawn  up  in  the  best  style 
of  the  author,  indicating  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  best  writers 
in  the  various  departments  of  polite  literature,  and  inviting  the  co- 
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opordtion  of  men  of  letters  generally,  it  was  hailed  with  enthniiasm 
by  every  class  of  readers ;  and  the  periodical  was  commenced  on  the 
3d  of  January,  1801,  with  an  extensive  patronage.' 

To  Dennie  the  path  to  honorable  independence  was  now  fairly  open, 
but  unfortunately  he  had  not  resolution  to  sacrifice,  to  the  laudable 
ambition  to  gain  it,  those  habits  which  embittered  the  latter  part  of 
his  life.  This  has  been  called  *Hhe  gay  period  of  his  career.*'  His 
charms  of  conversation  were  such  that  he  was  the  delight  of  every 
circle  where  wit  and  urbanity  were  the  passports  of  admission.  He 
counted  among  his  warm  friends  a  number  of  young  aspirants  for 
literary  fame,  and  his  table  abounded  with  contributions  for  the  "  Port- 
folio." It  may  Ive  easily  imagined,  therefore,  that  one  of  his  habits 
would  not  rwiuirc  much  persuasion  to  exchange  the  labor  of  composi- 
tion for  the  easier  employment  of  selection.  Hence  wo  find  that,  in 
the  wliole  course  of  his  editorship  of  the  Portfolio,  including  a  peri<Ml 
of  twelve  years,  there  are  scarcely  as  many  original  essays  from  his 
pen.  In  his  gayety  he  lost  the  author.'  His  cultivated  taste  and  va- 
rious reading  in  i>olite  literature  enabled  him  to  produce  a  miscellany 
which  obtained  immediately  a  wide  circulation;  and  he  might  have 
lived  in  the  placid  enjoyment  of  fame  and  fortune,  if  the  finest  gifts 
of  nature  could  supply  the  want  of  prudence.  As  it  was,  after  editing 
the  "  Portfolio"  for  eleven  years,  he  died  in  absolute  i^verty  on  the  7lh 
of  January,  1«12,  though  enough  to  give  him  a  mo<lerate  competency 
was  owing  to  him  from  subscriWrs  who,  year  after  year,  had  iH*mse%l 
with  delight  the  unpaid-for  volumes.     He  was  buried  in  the  ground  of 


'  It  wn!<  liuhli.vhod  wot'kly  in  ({iiarto  furm,  ci^rht  i>Ag^.«  con.«titutinj;  a  nam- 
bcr.  It  wn^  thun  continuf^d  for  flvo  yoiini,  foniiiii);  b  volumes,  to  th<*  clow  of 
thr  yvHT  ]S(I5 — a  volume  t'Hoh  y«*ar.  It  whh  then  ohan^vil  to  the  octavo  form, 
(»f  ](>  {Mi^o!*,  nnd  iilffo  pulilihluMl  wt'okly,  and  thus  continui'd  fi>r  three  years, 
to  th«'  clofie  of  ISOH,  forming;  C  volunir^,  iiurnbonMl  1  to  6.  At  the  hef^iDiiing 
of  the  year  ISOl),  it  wmm  changed  i<>  a  monthly  ma;;aiinc  of  alutut  IU\  pafreii, 
and  thu^  continued  thnmjeh  1M12,  when  iH'unie  ilifd,  forming;  for  the  foar 
yearfi  K  vulume.-t,  numhered  1  to  H.  It  waspuhli^hed,  in  the  »iimo  form,  under 
the  editoryhip  of  Ni<'holHic  Middle  and  Paul  Allen,  for  l^l.'t  ami  1HI4,  and  of 
Dr.  Charles  Oaldwell  for  ISf.'i — thn^e  yeari^ — forming  f>  volumes,  nntabered 
1  to  6.  In  1SI6  it  was  i>ubliyhc<l  by  Mr.  Ilarrifon  Hull,  and  edit«*d  by  his 
brother,  John  E.  Hall,  V.:n\.,  who  k*'|it  it  till  I^IU — four  year*.  This  seriei 
formed  8  vulumeii.  numbered  1  to  8.  The  la:*t  voIum<*.  the  34th  of  the 
whole,  was  ))ubli>heil  in  two  numberii.  and  then  thii*  iMTiodioal,  so  celebrated 
in  itH  day,  and  which  exerteil  no  fmall  influence  on  our  country's  character, 
cloited  itM  varied  career.  It  is  much  to  be  rc^^retted  that  there  should  have 
been  s<»  much  irregularity  in  Dumbt-rinfr  the  volume;!  of  this  work.  There 
are  four  "nrw  Kerie<<,"  and  five  (lifTerent  first,  M-cond,  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  volumes — !«o  that  if  one  is  directrd  to  %olume  i«econl,  for  instance,  for 
any  article,  he  may  have  to  examine  five  ditTereut  vidumcs  before  he  can 
find  it. 

'  Life  by  John  E.  Hall,  in  the  "  Philadeli-hia  ?ou\enir." 


/ 
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St.  Peter  8  Charch,  Philadelphia,  where,  a  few  years  after,  a  monument 
was  placed  over  his  grave. ' 

It  has  been  customary  of  late  years  to  depreciate  the  "Portfolio.*' 
This  we  deem  nnjast ;  and  think  it  must  be  done  by  those  who  have 
not  read  its  pages  ;  for  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  will  bear 
a  favorable  comparison  with  any  similar  contemporaneous  periodical, 
English  or  American.  It  had  not,  indeed,  the  learning  nor  the  variety 
of  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine,'*  but  that  had  been  published  nearly 
half  a  century  when  the  "Portfolio**  was  commenced.  But,  by  its 
talent,  vivacity,  taste,  and  variety,  it  did  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  publication  of  that  time,  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  to  refine  the 
taste  of  the  people,  and  to  give  a  relish  for  choice  reading  and  for  lite- 
rary pursuits. 

NIGHT. 

"Watchman,  what  of  the  night?'* — Isaiah  xxi.  11. 

To  this  query  of  Isaiah,  the  watchman  replies,  "  that  the 
morning  cometh,  and  also  the  night."     The  brevity  of  this  an- 

'  The  following  is  the  inscription  upon  his  tombstone ;  but  there  is  a  mis- 
take in  it — for  "Lexington"  it  should  read  Boston. 

"JOSEPH  DENNIE, 

Bom  at  Lexington,  in  Massachusetts, 

August  30th,  1768, 

Died  at  Philadelphia,  January  7th,  1812. 

Endowed  with  talents,  and  qualified 

By  Education, 

To  adorn  the  Senate  and  the  Bar, 

But  following  the  impulse  of  a  genius, 

Formed  for  converse  with  the  Muses, 

He  devoted  his  life  to  the  Literature  of 

His  country. 

As  Author  of  the  Lay  Preacher, 

And  as  first  Editor  of  the  Portfolio, 

He  contributed  to  chasten  the  morals,  and  to 

Refine  the  taste  of  the  nation. 

To  an  imagination  lively,  not  licentious, 

A  wit  sportive,  not  wanton, 

And  a  heart  without  guile, 

He  united  a  deep  sensibility  which 

Endeared  him  to  his  friends. 

And  an  ardent  piety,  which,  we  humbly  trust, 

Recommended  him  to  his  God ; 

Those  friends  have  erected 

This  tribute  of  their  affection 

To  his  memory. 

To  the  mercies  of  that  Ood  is  their  resort 

For  themselves  and  for  him. 

MDCCCXIX." 

10* 
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swcr  has  left  it  inTolreil  in  somethinfi^  of  the  obscaritj  of  the 
scnson  when  it  was  given.  I  think  that  night,  bowerer  sooty 
and  ill-favored  it  may  be  pronounced  by  those  who  were  born 
under  a  day-star,  merits  a  more  particular  description.  1  feel 
peculiarly  disposed  to  arrange  some  ideas  in  favor  of  this  sea- 
son. I  know  that  the  majority  are  literally  blind  to  its  merits ; 
they  must  be  prominent,  indeed,  to  be  discerned  by  the  Hosed 
eyes  of  the  snorer,  who  thinks  that  night  was  made  for  nothing 
but  sleep.  Hut  the  student  and  the  sage  are  willing  to  believe 
that  it  was  formed  for  higher  purposes ;  and  that  it  not  only 
recruits  exbauste<l  .spirits,  but  sometimes  infonns  iuqaisitive, 
and  amends  wicked  om^s. 

Duty,  as  well  as  inclination,  urges  the  Lay  Preacher  to  ser- 
monize while  others  slumber.  To  read  numerous  volumes  in 
the  morning,  and  to  observe  various  characters  at  noon,  will 
leave  but  little  time,  except  the  night,  to  digest  the  one,  or 
speculate  upon  the  other.  The  night,  lher<*fore,  is  often  dedi- 
cated to  composition,  and  while  the  light  of  the  paly  planets 
discovers  at  his  desk  the  Preacher,  mort*  wan  than  they,  he 
may  be  heard  repeating  emphatically  with  Dr.  Young : — 

**  Darkness  lias  mneh  Divinity  for  me." 

lie  is  then  niono,  he  is  then  at  peace.  No  companions  near 
but  tlif  sik'iit  volumes  on  his  .shelf;  no  noise  abroad  but  the 
click  of  tin?  village  clock,  or  the  bark  of  the  village  dog.  The 
deacon  has  tliin  smoked  his  sixth  and  ia*t  pipe,  and  asks  not 
a  question  more  concerning  Josephus,  or  the  Church.  Still- 
ness aid-i  study,  and  the  sermon  procrcds.  Such  l>eing  the 
obligatit)ns  to  night,  it  wouhl  be  uuirratcful  not  to  acknowledge 
thcin.  As  my  watchful  eyes  can  discern  its  dim  beauties,  my 
warm  heart  shall  feel,  an<l  my  prompt  pen  shall  describe,  the 
uses  and  the  pleasures  of  the  n^wturnal  hf>ur. 

Waichnian,  what  of  the  night  ?  I  can  with  propriety  imagine 
this  (piesii«>n  a<Mresscd  to  myself.  I  am  a  profes.M-d  lucubrator, 
and  who  so  well  qualitied  to  delineate  the  sable  hours  as 

**  A  mt^agrn,  muM-rid  mopo,  a^iuBt  aii«l  thiu  V 

However  injuriously  night  is  treated  by  the  sleepy  rootlems* 
the  vigilance  of  the  ancient*;  could  not  overlook  its  benefits  and 
joys.  In  as  early  a  reconl  as  the  book  of  (imisis,  I  find  that 
Isaac,  though  he  dvvoted  hi^  assiduous  days  to  action,  reserved 
s]H'cuIation  till  night.  **  IK*  went  out  to  ni'ditatc  in  the  6eld 
at  the  ovt-ntitli'.'*  He  chose  that  sa<l,  that  *oIimn  hour,  to  re- 
flect upon  thi'  virtu«»s  of  a  bi»luvod  and  departtd  mother.     The 
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tomalt  and  glare  of  day  suited  not  with  the  sorrow  of  his  sonl. 
He  had  lost  his  most  amiable,  most  genuine  friend,  and  his  un- 
ostentatious grief  was  eager  for  privacy  and  shade.  Sincere 
sorrow  rarely  suffers  its  tears  to  be  seen.  It  was  natural  for 
Isaac  to  select  a  season  to  weep  in,  which  should  resemble 
"the  color  of  his  fate."  The  darkness,  the  solemnity,  the 
stillness  of  the  eve  were  favorable  to  his  melancholy  purpose. 
He  forsook,  therefore,  the  bustling  tents  of  his  father,  the 
pleasant  "  south  country,"  and  *'  well  of  Lahairoi ;"  he  went 
out  and  pensively  meditated  at  the  eventide. 

The"  Grecian  and  Roman  philosophers  firmly  believed  that 
"  the  dead  of  midnight  is  the  noon  of  thought."  One  of  them 
is  beautifully  described  by  the  poet  as  soliciting  knowledge 
from  the  skies,  in  private  and  nightly  audience,  and  that  neither 
his  theme,  nor  his  nightly  walks  were  forsaken  till  the  sun  ap- 
peared and  dimmed  his  "nobler  intellectual  beam."  We  un- 
doubtedly owe  to  the  studious  nights  of  the  ancients  most  of 
their  elaborate  and  immortal  productions.  Among  them  it  was 
necessary  that  every  man  of  letters  should  trim  the  midnight 
lamp.  The  day  might  be  given  to  the  forum  or  the  circus, 
but  the  night  was  the  season  for  the  statesman  to  project  his 
schemes,  and  for  the  poet  to  pour  his  verse. 

Night  has  likewise,  with  great  reason,  been  considered  in 
every  age  as  the  astronomer's  day.  Young  observes,  with 
energy,  that  '*  an  undevovt  astronomer  is  madJ^  The  privilege 
of  contemplating  those  brilliant  and  numerous  myriads  of  planets 
which  bedeck  our  skies,  is  peculiar  to  night,  and  it  is  our  duty, 
both  as  lovers  of  moral  and  natural  beauty,  to  bless  that  season 
when  we  are  indulged  with  such  a  gorgeous  display  of  glitter- 
ing and  useful  light.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  seclusion, 
calmness,  and  tranquillity  of  midnight,  is  most  friendly  to  seri- 
ous, and  even  airy  contemplations. 

I  think  it  treason  to  this  sable  power,  who  holds  divided 
empire  with  day,  constantly  to  shut  our  eyes  at  her  approach. 
To  long  sleep,  I  am  decidedly  a  foe.  As  it  is  expressed  by  a 
quaint  writer,  we  shall  all  have  enough  of  that  in  the  grave. 
Those  who  cannot  break  the  silence  of  night  by  vocal  throat 
or  eloquent  tongue,  may  be  permitted  to  disturb  it  by  a  snore. 
But  he,  among  my  readers,  who  possesses  the  power  of  fancy 
and  strong  thought,  should  be  vigilant  as  a  watchman.  Let 
him  sleep  abundantly  for  health,  but  sparingly  for  sloth.  It  is 
better,  sometimes,  to  consult  a  page  of  philosophy  than  the 
pillow. — Lay  Preacher, 
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'*  Truly  the  light  is  sweet,  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  for  the  ejei  to 

behold  the  sun." — Kocleaiastes  xi.  7. 

The  sensitive  Gray,  in  a  frank  letter  to  his  friend  WcRt, 
nssiires  him  that,  when  the  sun  grows  warm  cnoagh  to  tempt 
him  from  the  fireside,  he  will,  like  all  other  things,  be  the  bet- 
ter for  his  influence ;  for  the  sun  is  an  old  friend,  and  an  excel- 
lent nurse.  This  is  an  opinion  which  will  be  easily  entertained 
by  every  one  who  has  been  cramped  by  the  icy  hand  of  Winter, 
and  who  feels  the  gay  and  renovating  influence  of  Spring.  In 
those  mournful  months  when  vegetables  and  animals  are  alike 
coerced  by  cold,  man  is  tributary  to  the  howling  storm  and  the 
sullen  sky,  and  is,  in  the  pathetic  phrase  of  Johnson,  a  "slave 
to  gloom."  But  when  the  earth  is  disencumbered  of  her  load 
of  snows,  and  warmth  is  felt,  and  twitting  swallows  are  heard, 
he  is  again  jocund  and  free.  Nature  renews  her  charter  to 
her  sons,  and  rejoicing  mortals,  in  the  striking  language  of  the 
])oet,  "  revisit  light,  and  feel  its  sovereign,  vital  lamp."  Hence 
is  enjoyed  in  the  highest  luxury, 

"  Day,  and  the  sweet  approach  of  even,  and  mom, 
And  sight  of  venial  bloom,  and  summer*s  rose, 
And  flocks,  and  herds,  and  human  face  divine." 

It  is  nearly  impossible  for  mc  to  convey  to  my  readers  an 
idea  of  the  "  vernal  delight"  felt,  at  this  period,  by  the  Lay 
l*reacher,  far  declined  in  the  vale  of  years.  My  spectral  figure, 
pinched  by  the  rude  gripe  of  January,  becomes  as  thin  as  that 
*'  dagger  of  lath"  employed  by  the  vaunting  FalstafT;  and  my 
minil,  affected  by  the  universal  desolation  of  Winter,  is  nearly 
as  vacant  of  joy  and  bright  ideas  as  the  forest  is  of  leaves,  and 
the  grove  is  of  song. 

Fortunately  for  my  happiness,  this  is  only  periodical  spleen. 
Though,  in  the  bitter  months,  surveying  my  extenuated  body, 
I  exclaim,  with  the  melancholy  prophet,  **  My  leanness,  nij 
leanness,  wo  unto  mc !"  and  though,  adverting  to  the  state  Jf 
my  mind,  I  behold  it  "  all  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain,"  yet, 
when  April  and  May  reign  in  sweet  vicissitude,  1  give,  like 
Horace,  care  to  the  winds,  and  pemdve  the  whole  system  ex- 
cited by  the  potent  stimulus  <»f  8un>hiiie. 

An  ancirnt  banl,  of  the  happiest  descriptive  powers,  and 
who  noted  objects  not  only  with  the  eye  of  a  poet,  but  with 
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the  accuracy  of  a  philosopher,  says,  in  a  short  poem  devoted 
to-  the  praises  of  mirth,  that 

"Young  and  old  come  forth  to- play, 
On  a  sunshine  holiday/' 

In  merry  Spring-time,  not  only  birds,  but  melancholic  old 
fellows  like  myself,  sing.  The  snn  is  the  poet's,  the  invalid's, 
and  the  hypochondriac's  friend.  Under  clement  skies  and 
genial  sunshine,  not  only  the  body  is  corroborated,  but  the 
mind  is  vivified,  and  the  heart  becomes  "  open  as  day."  I  may 
be  considered  fanciful  in  the  assertion,  but  I  am  positive  that 
many  who,  in  November,  December,  January,  February,  and 
March,  read  nothing  but  Mandeville,  Rochefoucault,^  and 
Hobbes,  and  cherish  malignant  thoughts,  at  the  expense  of 
poor  human  nature,  abjure  their  evil  books  and  sour  theories 
when  a  softer  season  succeeds.  I  have  myself,  in  winter,  felt 
hostile  to  those  whom  I  could  smile  upon  in  May,  and  clasp  to 
my  bosom  in  June.  Our  moral  qualities  as  well  as  natural 
objects  are  aflTected  by  physical  laws,  and  I  can  easily  conceive 
that  benevolence,  no  less  than  the  sunflower,  flourishes  and  ex- 
pands under  the  luminary  of  day. 

With  unaffected  earnestness,  I  hope  that  none  of  my  readers 
will  look  upon  the  agreeable  visitation  of  the  sun,  at  this  beau- 
teous season,  as  the  impertinent  call  of  a  crabbed  monitor,  or 
an  importunate  dun.  I  hope  that  none  will  churlishly  tell  him 
"  how  they  hate  his  beams."  I  am  credibly  informed  that 
several  of  my  city  friends,  many  fine  ladies,  and  the  worshipful 
society  of  loungers,  consider  the  early  call  of  the  above  red- 
faced  personage  as  downright  intrusion.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  he  is  fond  of  prying  into  chambers  and  closets,  but  not, 
like  a  rude  searcher,  or  libertine  gallant,  for  injurious  or  licen- 
tious purposes.  His  designs  are  beneficent,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  warmest  friends  in  the  world. 

Notwithstanding  his  looks  are  sometimes  a  little  suspicious, 
and  he  presents  himself  with  the  fiery  eye  and  flushed  cheek  of 
a  jolly  toper ;  yet  this  is  only  a  new  proof  of  the  fallacy  of 
physiognomy,  for  he  is  the  most  regular  being  in  the  universe. 
He  keeps  admirable  hours,  and  is  steady,  diligent,  and  punc- 
tual to  a  proverb.  Conscious  of  his  shining  merit,  and  dazzled 
by  his  regal  glory,  I  must  rigidly  inhibit  all  from  attempting 
to  exclude  his  person.  I  caution  sluggards  to  abstain  from 
the  use  of  shutters,  curtains,  and  all  other  villanous  modes  of 

*  Pron.  Ro«h'-foo-co. 
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insulting  my  ardent  friend.  My  little  garden — my  only  sap- 
port — and  myself,  are  equally  the  object  of  his  care ;  and  were 
it  not  for  the  constant  loan  of  his  great  lamp,  I  conld  not  alwaya 
see  to  write  Tlie  Lay  Preacher, 


JOSEPH  S.  BUCKMINSTER,  1784—1812. 

Joseph  Stbybxs  Buckminstbr  was  bom  in  Portsmonth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, May  2(>,  1784.  Ilis  ancestors,  both  by  his  father^s  and  his  motber*i 
side,  for  several  generations,  were  clergymen.  His  father,  Dr.  Back- 
minsU'r,  was  for  a  long  time  a  minister  of  Portsmouth,  and  was  «•- 
teemed  one  of  the  most  eminent  clergymen  of  the  State.  His  mother, 
the  granddaughter  of  Dr.  Stevens,  of  Kittery,  was  a  woman  of  an 
elegant  and  cultivated  mind,  and,  though  dying  while  the  subject 
of  this  memoir  was  very  young,  she  had  made  such  impressions  on 
his  mind  and  heart  as  most  deeply  and  permanently  aflfected  his  cha- 
racter. 

Mr.  Buckniinster  was  a  striking  example  of  the  early  development 
of  talents.  There  was  no  period,  after  his  earliest  infancy,  when  he 
did  not  impress  on  all  who  saw  him  a  conviction  of  the  certainty  of 
his  future  eminence.  It  is  said  tliat  lie  began  to  study  the  Latin 
grammar  at  four  years  of  age,  and  even  tlien  discovered  that  love  for 
books  and  anient  thirst  for  kuowle<lge  which  he  possessed  throQgli 
life,  lie  received  his  education  preparatory  for  college  at  Bzetor 
Academy,  New  Hampshire,  under  the  care  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Ben* 
Jamin  Abbot — that  prince  of  schoolmasters,  for  whom  all  his  papils 
ever  entertained  the  highest  veneration  and  esteem.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  entennl  Harvanl  University,  nearly  a  year  in  advance,  and 
at  once  took  the  highest  rank  as  a  scholar,  which  he  continued  throogli* 
out  his  whole  collegiate  career  to  maintain — a  career  as  honorable  to 
his  moral  principles  as  it  was  to  his  intellectual  powers.  He  never 
incurred  any  college  censure;  and  it  may  be  said  of  him,  as  has  been 
remarked  of  a  kindred  genius,  that  '*  he  did  not  need  the  smart  of 
guilt  to  make  him  virtuous,  nor  the  regret  of  folly  to  make  him  wise.**' 

In  1B(K>,  he  received  the  hoiHirs  of  the  University,  and  entered  at 
once  u]>on  the  study  of  the<>l<i^'v,  for  which  he  had  an  inclination  at 
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an  earlj  age.  After  four  years  of  very  faithful  study,  in  which 
he  had  made  attainments  of  an  extent  and  variety  rarely  met  with  in 
one  so  young,  he  was  invited,  in  October,  1804,  to  preach  at  the  Brattle 
Street  Church,  Boston.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and,  after  preach- 
ing for  a  few  weeks,  was  invited  by  that  church  to  become  their  min- 
ister, and  was  ordained  January  30,  1805.  Of  the  style,  the  learning, 
and  the  unction  of  his  sermons  at  this  time,  all  who  heard  him  spoke 
in  the  highest  terms.  ''The  most  refined  and  the  least  cultivated 
equally  hung  upon  his  lips.  The  attention  of  the  thoughtless  was 
fixed.  The  gayety  of  youth  was  composed  to  seriousness.  The  mature, 
the  aged,  the  most  vigorous  and  enlarged  minds,  were  at  once  charmed, 
instructed,  and  improved." 

But  a  cloud  was  soon  to  overshadow  this  fair  prospect,  for,  in  October 
of  that  year,  he  was  attacked  by  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  brought  on  by  too 
Intense  application  to  his  studies.  In  the  spring  of  1806,  the  increase 
of  this  fatal  malady  induced  his  friends  to  insist  upon  his  taking  a 
voyage  to  Europe.  He  consented,  and  embarked  in  May  of  that  year, 
for  Liverpool.  He  spent  some  time  in  London,  passed  over  to  the 
Continent,  ascended  the  Rhine,  made  the  tour  of  Switzerland,  visited 
Pans,  returned  to  London  in  February,  1807,  went  through  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales,  embarked  at  Liverpool  in  August,  and  reached 
home  in  September.  He  was  welcomed  by  his  congregation  with  un- 
abated affection,  and  returned  to  all  the  duties  of  his  office  with  re- 
doubled activity.  This  he  flattered  himself  he  could  safely  do,  from 
the  increased  vigor  and  improved  health  which  his  visit  to  Europe  had 
given  to  him.  But  the  result  proved  all  the  fond  hopes  his  friends 
had  cherished  of  a  life  of  prolonged  usefulness,  to  be  vain.  For  a  few 
years  he  continued  to  labor  in  his  professional  duties  with  unabated 
industry,  and  was  continually  filling  a  larger  space  in  the  public  eye, 
when,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  usefulness  and  activity,  and  when  he  was 
especially  interesting  to  his  friends,  he  was  suddenly  cut  down.  A 
violent  attack  of  his  old  disorder  at  once  made  a  total  wreck  of  his 
intellect,  and,  after  lingering  for  a  few  days,  during  which  he  had  not 
even  a  momentary  interval  of  reason,  he  sank  under  its  force,  June 
9,  1812,  having  just  completed  his  twenty-eighth  year. 

Few  men  ever  died  more  lamented  by  the  community  in  which  they 
had  lived,  than  Mr.  Buckmiiister.  His  death  was  felt  by  all  classes, 
and  by  all  sects  of  Christians,  to  be  a  great  public  loss ;  for  he  was 
eminently  a  good  as  well  as  a  great  man.  His  life  was  one  of  uriform 
purity  and  rectitude,  of  devotion  to  his  Master's  service,  of  disinte- 
rested zeal  for  the  good  of  mankind.  It  was  the  great  object  of  his 
ministerial  labors  to  produce  that  practical  religion  of  heart  and  life 
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which  is  explained  in  the  teaching  and  illastrated  in  the  example  of 
tho  Savionr.  As  a  scholar,  ProfeMor  Norton  remarks:  "There  is  no 
question  tliat  he  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  whom  oar  oountrj 
has  produced.  In  the  time  which  was  left  him  hj  his  manj  inter- 
ruptions, he  had  acquired  such  a  varietj  of  knowledge  that  one  could 
hardly  converse  with  him  on  anj  subject  connected  with  his  profes- 
sion, or  with  the  branches  of  elegant  literature,  without  haring  some 
new  ideas  suggested,  without  receiving  some  information,  or  being,  at 
least,  directed  how  to  obtain  it.  Yet  he  did  not  labor  to  acquire  learn- 
ing merely  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  it  to  the  wonder  of  others,  bot 
his  studies  were  all  for  profit  and  usefulness.  Of  his  public  disconraes 
I  do  not  fear  speaking  with  exaggerattnl  praise.  To  listen  to  them  was 
the  indulgence  and  gratification  of  our  best  affections.  It  was  to  fol- 
low in  the  triumph  of  religion  and  Tirtno.  ...  He  was,  beyond  all 
quinttion,  to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  those  by  whom  we  hare  been 
best  instructed  in  truth,  and  most  animated  in  virtue."* 


THE  FORCE  OF  HABIT. 

To  form  a  vicious  habit  is  one  of  the  easiest  processes  in 
nature.  Man  conies  into  a  world  where  sin  is,  in  many  of  its 
various  forms,  originally  pleasant,  and  where  evil  propensities 
may  be  gratified  at  small  expense.  Tiic  necessary  iDdulgencc 
of  appetite,  and  the  first  use  of  the  senses,  would  make  us  M 
sensual  and  selfish  from  our  birth,  if  the  kind  provision  which 
lieaven  lias  made,  of  suffering,  of  instruction,  and  of  varioos 
discipline,  did  not  sometimes  break  the  pro|)ensitics  which  we 
bring  with  us  from  the  cradle.  Nothing  is  required  but  to 
leave  man  to  what  is  called  the  state  of  nature,  to  make  him 
tile  .shive  of  habitual  sensuality. 

Hut,  even  after  the  mind  is  in  some  degree  fortified  by  edn- 
cation,  and  reason  has  ae(|uired  a  degree  of  force,  the  ease  with 
which  a  bad  habit  can  be  acquired  is  not  less  to  be  lamented. 
If.  indeed,  the  consequence  were  to  struggle  with  sin,  in  fair, 
open,  and  direct  contest,  it  wouhl  not  so  often  and  so  readily 
yield,  l^ut  sin  enters  not  by  breach  or  escalade,  but  by  CQn« 
ning  or  treachery.  It  presents  itself  not  as  sin,  but  as  inno- 
cenee,  when  your  watchfulness  is  hushed  to  sleep,  or  the  eye 
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of  reason  diverted.  Yice  gains  its  power  by  insinuation.  It 
winds  gently  round  the  soul  without  being  felt,  till  its  twines 
become  so  numerous  that  the  sinner,  like  the  wretched  Laocoon, 
writhes  in  vain  to  extricate  himself,  and  his  faculties  are  crushed, 
at  length,  in  the  folds  of  the  serpent. 

If  the  first  entrance  of  vice  is  so  easy,  every  successive  act, 
which  is  to  form  the  habit,  is  easier  than  the  last.  The  taste 
of  pleasure  provokes  the  appetite.  If  conscience  receive  no 
aid,  when  the  temptation  returns  the  victory  will  be  easier,  and 
the  triumph  more  complete.  If  no  evil  consequences  imme- 
diately follow,  if  the  sentence  of  reproach,  of  infamy,  or  of 
natural  punishment  be  not  speedily  executed,  conscience,  thus 
unsupported,  is  not  heard  or  not  credited.  If,  however,  re- 
proach should  follow,  or  infamy  be  apprehended,  the  culprit 
may  either  be  driven  to  the  society  of  the  shameless,  or  attempt 
some  new  vice,  to  conceal,  or  varnish,  or  vindicate  the  former. 

This  leads  me  to  observe,  further,  that  no  evil  habit  can  long 
exist  alone.  Yice  is  prolific.  It  is  no  solitary  invader.  Ad- 
mit one  of  its  train,  and  it  immediately  introduces,  with  an 
irresistible  air  of  insinuation,  the  multitude  of  its  fellows,  who 
promise  you  liberty,  but  whose  service  is  corruption,  and  whose 
wages  is  death.  "Enter  not,''  then,  "into  the  path. of  the 
wicked,  and  go  not  in  the  way  of  evil  men.  Avoid  it,  pass  not 
by  it,  turn  from  it,  and  pass  away." 


PARENTAL  |:XAMPLE. 

Before  I  conclude,  however,  I  cannot  but  make  one  remark, 
of  great  practical  importance,  that,  though  a  child  may  be  se- 
cured from  the  contagion  of  innumerable  examples  of  depravity 
in  others,  one  unequivocal  violation  of  rectitude,  discovered  in 
the  parent,  may  paralyze  the  influence  of  all  past  and  all  future 
instruction.  What,  then,  is  not  to  be  apprehended  from  an 
habitual  transgression  of  the  laws  of  virtue !  You  cannot,  yon 
will  not,  put  lessons  into  your  children's  hands,  every  line  of 
which  condemns  you ;  you  will  not  hear  them  read  from  books 
whose  pure  pages  make  you  blush ;  you  will  not  teach  them 
prayers,  who  never  heard  you  pray ;  nor  send  them  regularly 
to  the  weekly  services  of  the  sanctuary,  to  see  your  seats  empty, 
and  hear  your  irreligious  habits  condemned.  This,  I  acknow- 
ledge, would  be  too  much  to  expect  of  you.  Walk,  then, 
within  your  houses,  with  a  perfect  heart.  Then  may  you  teach 
diligently  to  your  children  the  holy  truths  and  precepts  of  your 
11 
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religion.  Yon  will  neither  be  unwilling  to  talk  of  them,  "when 
thou  sittest  in  thine  honse,  when  thou  walkest  bj  the  waj,  when 
thou  liest  down,  nor  when  thou  risest  up;"  "that  the  generation 
to  come  may  know  them,  even  the  chihiren  which  shall  be  boni, 
who  shall  arise  and  declare  them  to  their  children,"  and  ibeir 
children  to  another  generation. 


TEMPTATIONS  OF  THE  TOUNO. 

It  is  true  that  cTery  age  and  employment  has  its  snares,  but 
the  feet  of  the  young  are  most  easily  entrapped.  Issuing 
forth,  as  you  do,  in  the  morning  of  life,  into  the  wide  field  of 
existence,  where  the  flowers  are  all  open,  it  is  no  wonder  thai 
you  pluck  some  that  are  poisonous.  Tasting  eferj  golden 
fruit  that  hanprs  over  the  garden  of  life,  it  is  no  wonder  thai 
you  should  find  some  of  the  most  tempting,  hollow  and  mouldy, 
hut  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  your  a^,  my  young  friends 
is  impetuosity  and  presnmptuousuess.  You  are  without  cau- 
tion, because  without  experience.  You  are  precipitate,  because 
yon  have  enjoyed  so  long  the  protection  of  others  that  you  hare 
yet  to  learn  to  protect  yourselves.  You  grasp  at  every  plea- 
sure, because  it  is  new,  and  evcrv  society  charms  with  a  fre«h- 
noss  which  you  will  he  surprised  to  find  gradually  wearing 
away.  Young  as  you  are  upon  the  stage,  there  seems  to  t»e 
little  for  vou  to  know  of  Toursclves;  therefore  von  arc  con- 
tented  to  know  little,  and  the  world  will  not  let  yon  know 
more  till  it  has  di.^appointed  you  oftener. 

Entering,  then,  into  life,  you  will  find  every  rank  and  occu- 
pation environed  with  its  peculiar  temptations ;  and,  withooi 
gome  other  and  higher  principle  than  that  which  influences  a 
merely  worldly  man,  you  are  not  a  moment  secure.  Yoa  art 
poor,  and  you  think  pleasure  and  fashion  and  ambition  will 
disdain  to  spread  their  snares  for  so  ignoble  a  prey.  It  is 
true,  they  may.  l^ut  take  care  that  dishonesty  does  not  dassic 
you  with  an  exhibition  of  sudden  gains.  Take  care  that  waul 
does  not  disturb  your  imagination  by  temptations  to  fraud. 
Distress  may  drive  you  to  indolence  and  despair,  and  these 
united  may  drown  you  in  intemperance.  Kven  robbery  and 
murder  have  sometimes  stalked  in  at  the  breach  which  poverty 
or  calamity  has  left  unguarded.  Y«)u  are  rich,  and  yon  think 
that  pride  and  a  just  sense  of  reputation  will  preserve  you  from 
the  vices  of  the  vulgar.  It  is  true,  they  may  ;  and  you  may  be 
ruined  in  the  progress  of  luxury,  and' lost  to  society,  and,  at 
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last,  to  God,  while  sleeping  in  the  lap  of  the  most  flattering 
and  enervating  abundance. 

The  last  resource  against  temptation  is  prayer.  Escaping, 
then,  from  yoar  tempter,  fly  to  God.  Cultivate  the  habit  of 
devotion.  It  shall  be  a  wall  of  6re  around  you,  and  your 
glory  in  the  midst  of  you.  To  this  practice  the  uncorrupted 
sentiments  of  the  heart  impel  you,  and  invitations  are  as  nume- 
rous as  they  are  merciful  to  encourage  you.  When  danger 
has  threatened  your  life,  you  have  called  upon  God.  When 
disease  has  wasted  your  health,  and  you  have  felt  the  tomb 
opening  under  your  feet,  you  have  called  upon  God.  When 
you  have  apprehended  heavy  misfortunes,  or  engaged  in  hazard- 
ous enterprises,  you  have,  perhaps,  resorted  to  God  to  ask  his 
blessing.  But  what  are  all  these  dangers  to  the  danger  which 
your  virtue  may  be  called  to  encounter  on  your  first  entrance 
into  life  ?  In  habitual  prayer  you  will  find  a  safeguard.  You 
will  find  every  good  resolution  fortified  by  it,  and  every  seduc- 
tion losing  its  power,  when  seen  in  the  new  light  which  a  short 
communion  with  Heaven  afi'ords.  In  prayer  you  will  find  that 
a  state  of  mind  is  generated  which  will  shed  a  holy  influence 
over  the  whole  character ;  and  those  temptations  to  which  you 
were  just  yielding  will  vanish,  with  all  their  allurements,  when 
the  day-star  of  devotion  rises  in  your  hearts. 


ACTIVE  AND  INACTIVE  LEARNING. 

The  history  of  letters  does  not,  at  this  moment,  suggest  to 
me  a  more  fortunate  parallel  between  the  effects  of  active  and 
of  inactive  learning  than  in  the  well-known  characters  of  Cicero 
and  Atticus.  Let  me  hold  them  up  to  your  observation,  not 
because  Cicero  was  faultless,  or  Atticus  always  to  blame,  but 
because,  like  you,  they  were  the  citizens  of  a  republic.  They 
lived  in  an  age  of  learning  and  of  dangers,  and  acted  upon 
opposite  principles  when  Rome  was  to  be  saved,  if  saved  at  all, 
by  the  virtuous  energy  of  her  most  accomplished  minds.  If  we 
look  now  for  Atticus,  we  find  him  in  the  quiet  of  his  library, 
surrounded  with  books,  while  Cicero  was  passing  through  the 
regular  course  of  public  honors  and  services,  where  all  the 
treasures  of  his  mind  were  at  the  command  of  his  country.  If 
we  follow  them,  we  find  Atticus  pleasantly  wandering  among 
the  rulYis  of  Athens,  purchasing  up  statues  and  antiques,*  while 
Cicero  was  at  home,  blasting  the  projects  of  Catiline,  and,  at 
the  head  of  the  senate,  like  the  tutelary  spirit  of  his  country, 
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as  tho  storm  was  gathering,  secretly  watching  the  donbtfut 
movements  of  Caesar.  If  we  look  to  the  period  of  the  citiI 
wars,  we  find  Atticas  always  reputed,  indeed,  to  belong  to  the 
party  of  the  friends  of  liberty,  vet  originally  dear  to  Sylla,  and 
intimate  with  Clodius,  recommending  himself  to  Ciesar  by  his 
neutrality,  courted  by  Antony,  and  connected  with  Octavius, 
poorly  concealing  the  epicureanism  of  his  principles  onder  the 
ornaments  of  literature  and  the  splendor  of  hia  benefactions ; 
till  at  last  this  inoffensive  and  polished  friend  of  soccessive 
usurpers  hastens  out  of  life  to  escape  from  the  pains  of  a  linger- 
ing disease.  Turn  now  to  Cicero,  the  only  great  man  at  whom 
Caesar  always  trembled,  the  only  great  man  whom  falling  Rome 
did  not  fear.  Do  you  tell  me  that  his  hand  once  offered  incense 
to  the  dictator  ?  Remember,  it  was  the  gift  of  gratitude  only, 
and  not  of  servility  ;  for  the  same  band  launched  its  indignation 
against  the  infamous  Antony,  whose  power  was  more  to  l>e 
dreaded,  and  whose  revenge  pursued  him  till  this  father  of  his 
country  gave  his  head  to  the  executioner  without  a  struggle, 
for  he  knew  that  Rome  was  no  longer  to  be  saved.  If,  my 
friends,  you  would  feel  what  learning,  and  genius,  and  virtne 
should  aspire  to  in  a  day  of  peril  and  depravity,  when  you  are 
tired  of  the  factions  of  the  city,  the  battles  of  Cn»sar,  the  crimes 
of  the  triumvirate,  and  the  splenilid  court  of  Augustus,  do  not 
go  and  repose  in  the  easy  chair  of  Atticus,  but  refresh  your 
virtues  and  your  spirits  with  the  contemplation  of  Cicero. 


UNPROFITABLENESS  A  CRIME. 

It  is  everywhere  the  natural  tendency  of  a  life  of  retirement 
and  conteniphition  to  generate  the  notion  of  innocence  and 
moral  security ;  but  men  of  letters  should  remember  that,  in 
the  eye  of  reason  and  of  Christianity,  simple  unprofitableness 
is  always  a  crime.  They  should  know,  too,  that  there  arc 
solitary  diseases  of  the  imagination  n<»t  less  fatal  to  the  mind 
than  the  vice.4  of  society.  Jle  who  pollutes  his  fancy  with  hia 
books  may,  in  fact,  be  more  culpable  than  he  who  is  seduced 
into  the  haunts  of  debauchery  by  the  force  of  passion  or  exam« 
pie.  lie  who  by  his  sober  studies  only  fee<ls  his  selfishness  or 
his  pride  of  knowledge  may  be  more  to  blame  than  the  pcilant 
or  the  co.^comb  in  literature,  though  not  so  ridiculous.  That 
learning,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  lives  and  dies  with  the 
possessor,  is  more  worthless  than  his  wealth  which  descends  to 
his  posterity ;  and,  where  the  heart  remains  uncultivated  and 
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the  affections  slaggish,  the  mere  man  of  curious  erudition  may 
stand,  indeed,  as  an  object  of  popular  admiration,  but  he  stands 
like  the  occasional  palaces  of  ice  in  the  regions  of  the  north, 
the  work  of  vanity,  lighted  up  with  artificial  lustre,  yet  cold, 
useless,  and  uninhabited,  and  soon  to  pass  away  without  leav- 
ing a  trace  of  their  existence.  Tou,  then,  who  feel  yourselves 
sinking  under  the  gentle  pressure  of  sloth,  or  who  seek  in 
learned  seclusion  that  moral  security  which  is  the  reward  only 
of  virtuous  resolution,  remember  you  do  not  escape  from  temp- 
tations, much  less  from  responsibility,  by  retiring  to  the  repose 
and  silence  of  your  libraries. 


JOEL  BARLOW,  1755—1812. 

JoBL  Bablow,  the  author  of  the  "  Columbiad,"  was  bom  in  Reading, 
Fairfield  County,  CJonnecticut,  in  1755.  He  entered  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  1774,  but  soon  left  that  institution,  and  entered  Yale,  where  he 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1778.  He  entered  at  once 
upon  the  study  of  law,  but  he  soon  exchanged  that  for  theology,  and 
received  a  license  as  chaplain  to  the  army,  in  which  he  remained  till 
the  close  of  the  war.  While  in  this  situation,  he  composed,  with  his 
friends,  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight  and  Col.  Humphreys,  various  patriotic 
songs  and  addresses,  which  exerted  no  little  influence  upon  the  minds 
of  the  soldiery.  He  commenced,  also,  at  this  time,  '*  Tlie  Vision  of 
Columbus,"  which  afterwards  formed  the  basis  of  his  larger  work, 
"TheColumbiad." 

After  the  jieace  in  1783,  Mr.  Barlow  went  back  from  the  gospel  to 
the  law,  for  which  he  was  much  better  suited,  and  settled  in  Hartford. 
To  add  to  his  income,  he  established  a  weekly  gazette,  called  "  The 
American  Mercury,"  which  gained  for  him  considerable  reputation  by 
its  able  editorial  management.  About  this  time,  he  revised  and  pub- 
lished the  Psalms  and  Hymns  of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  and  two  years  after, 
in  1787,  gave  to  the  world  his  first  large  poem,  on  which  he  had  been 
laboring  for  many  years,  "The  Vision  of  Columbus."  To  increase 
the  sale  of  these,  he  gave  up  his  newspaper  and  opened  a  book-store. 
But  his  books  not  doing  as  well  as  he  expected,  the  next  year  he  went 
to  England  as  agent  of  a  fraudulent  land  company,  of  the  nature  of 
which  he  was  at  first  ignorant ;  but  he  relinquished  his  agency  as  soon 
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as  the  character  of  the  companj  became  known  to  him.  He  waa  abaent 
serenteen  years,  most  of  which  time  he  spent  in  France,  and  pnbliahed 
while  there  a  number  of  political  pamphlets,  and  also  his  celebrate 
and  best  poem  *^  Hasty  Pudding."  In  1795,  Washington  appointed  him 
consul  at  Algiers,  with  power  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Dey,  and  to  ransom  all  Americans  who  were  held  in  slavery  on  tlie 
coast  of  Barbary.  He  accepted  the  appointment,  concluded  the  treaty 
favorably,  and  made  similar  ones  with  the  governments  of  Tripoli  and 
Tunis.  He  was  thus  the  happy  means  of  freeing  large  numbers  of 
Americans  from  Algerine  slavery.'  In  1797,  he  returned  to  France, 
entered  into  commercial  pursuits,  and  amassed  a  large  fortune.  In 
1805,  he  sold  all  his  property  in  France,  returned  home,  and  made  his 
residence  at  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia.  In  1808,  his  **  Colnm> 
biad"  was  published  in  quarto,  in  splendid  style.  The  mechanical 
execution  of  this  work  entitles  it  to  admiration ;  and  this  is  about 
all  that  can  be  said  in  its  praise.  It  is  the  history  of  Columbujt  in 
rhyme;  and  is  about  equal  to  Addison's  *' Campaign,'*  in  poetical 
merit.  In  1811,  he  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  France, 
to  obtain  indemnification  for  injuries  sustained  by  American  com- 
merce. The  next  year  ho  was  invited  to  meet  Nai>oleon  at  Wilna,  in 
Poland,  for  a  personal  conference.  But  the  great  severity  of  the 
climate,  fatigue,  and  exposure,  brought  on  an  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  and  he  died  in  an  obscure  village  near  Cracow,  in  Poland,  on 
the  22d  of  December,  1812. 


THE  HASTY  PUDDING. 

CA.XTO  I. 

Ye  Alps  audacious,  tlimugh  the  heavens  that  rise 
To  cramp  tlu*  day  and  lii<le  m«»  from  the  skies  ; 
Ye  <i.illic  Hags,  that  oVr  their  heights  unfurl'd, 
IWmf  deith  to  kings  and  freedom  to  the  world, 
1  sing  not  you.     A  softer  theme  I  choose, 
A  virgin  theme,  unconscious  of  the  muse. 
But  fruitful,  ricli,  well  suite<l  to  inspire 
The  purest  phrensy  of  jKHjtic  fire. 

Despise  it  not,  ye  banls  to  terror  steelM, 
^Vho  hurl  your  thun<lcrs  round  the  epic  tleld  ; 
Nor  ye  who  strain  your  midnight  thr«»at8  to  sing 
Joys  that  the  vineyanl  and  the  stillliMuso  bring  ; 
<>r  on  some  distant  fair  your  n«»te«t  employ. 
And  sfH^ak  of  raptun»s  that  you  ne'er  enjoy. 


Read  *•  WhiU  Slavery  in  Algiert,  '  by  Hun.  Charl^d  Samner. 
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I  sing  the  sweets  I  know,  the  charms  I  fee1| 
My  morning  inoense,  and  mj  evening  meal, 
The  sweets  of  Hasty  Pudding.    Come,  dear  bowl, 
Glide  o'er  my  palate,  and  inspire  my  soul. 
The  milk  beside  thee,  smoking  from  the  kine, 
Its  substance  mingled,  married  in  with  thine. 
Shall  cool  and  temper  thy  superior  heat. 
And  save  the  pains  of.  blowing  while  I  eat. 

Oh !  could  the  smooth,  the  emblematic  song. 
Flow  like  tjiy  genial  juices  o'er  my  tongue, 
Could  those  mild  morsels  in  my  numbers  chime. 
And,  as  they  roll  in  substance,  roll  in  rhyme, 
No  more  thy  awkward,  nnpoetio  name 
Should  shun  the  muse  or  prejudice  thy  fame ; 
But,  rising  grateful  to  the  accustomed  ear. 
All  bards  should  catch  it,  and  all  realms  revere. 

Assist  me  first  with  pious  toil  to  trace, 
Through  wrecks  of  time,  thy  lineage  and  thy  race ; 
Declare  what  lovely  squaw,  in  days  of  yore 
(Ere  great  Columbus  sought  thy  native  shore). 
First  gave  thee  to  the  world ;  her  works  of  fame 
Have  lived  indeed,  but  lived  without  a  name. 
Some  tawny  Ceres,  goddess  of  her  days, 
First  leam'd  with  stones  to  crack  the  well-dried  maize. 
Through  the  rough  sieve  to  shake  the  golden  shower. 
In  boiling  water  stir  the  yellow  flour ; 
The  yellow  flour,  bestrew 'd  and  stirr'd  with  haste, 
Swells  in  the  flood  and  thickens  to  a  paste, 
Then  puflfs  and  wallops,  rises  to  the  brim. 
Drinks  the  dry  knobs  that  on  the  surface  swim  ; 
The  knobs  at  last  the  busy  ladle  breaks. 
And  the  whole  mass  its  true  consistence  takes. 

Could  but  her  sacred  name,  unknown  so  long, 
Rise,  like  her  labors,  to  the  son  of  song. 
To  her,  to  them,  I'd  consecrate  my  lays. 
And  blow  her  pudding  with  the  breath  of  praise. 
Not  through  the  rich  Peruvian  realms  alone 
The  fame  of  Sol's  sweet  daughter  should  be  known. 
But  o'er  the  world's  wide  clime  should  live  secure. 
Far  as  his  rays  extend,  as  long  as  they  endure. 

Dear  Hasty  Pudding,  what  unpromised  joy 
Expands  my  heart  to  meet  thee  in  Savoy ! 
Doom'd  o'er  the  world  through  devious  paths  to  roam. 
Each  clime  my  country,  and  each  house  my  home, 
My  soul  is  soothed,  my  cares  have  found  an  end, 
I  greet  my  long-lost,  un forgotten  friend. 

There  are  who  strive  to  stamp  with  disrepute 
The  luscious  food,  because  it  feeds  the  brute, 
In  tropes  of  high-strain'd  wit,  while  gaudy  prigs 
Compare  thy  nursling  man  to  pamper'd  pigs  ; 
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With  sovereign  scorn  I  treat  the  valgar  jest, 

Nor  fear  to  share  thy  bounties  with  the  beast. 

What  though  the  generons  cow  gives  me  to  quaff 

The  milk  nutritious ;  am  I  then  a  calf  f 

Or  can  the  genius  of  the  noisy  swine, 

Though  nursed  on  pudding,  thence  lay  claim  to  mine  f 

Sure  the  sweet  song  I  fashion  to  thy  praise 

Runs  more  melodious  than  the  notes  they  raise. 


CASTO  II. 

To  mix  the  food  by  vicious  rules  of  art, 
To  kill  the  stomach  and  to  sink  the  heart, 
To  make  mankind  to  social  virtue  sour, 
Cram  o'er  each  dish,  and  be  what  they  devour ; 
For  this  the  kitchen  muse  first  framed  her  book, 
Commanding  sweat  to  stream  from  every  cook ; 
Children  no  more  their  antic  gambols  tried, 
And  friends  to  physio  wonder'd  why  they  died. 

Not  BO  the  Yankee ;  his  abundant  feast 
With  simples  furnish 'd  and  with  plainness  dressed, 
A  numerous  offspring  gathers  round  the  board, 
And  cheers  alike  the  servant  and  the  lord, 
Whose  well-bought  hunger  prompts  the  joyous  taste, 
And  health  attends  them  from  the  short  repast. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦ 

Some  with  molasses  line  the  luscious  treat, 
An<l  mix,  like  bards,  the  useful  with  the  sweet. 
A  wholesome  dish  and  well  deserving  praise, 
A  great  resource  in  those  bleak  wintry  days 
When  the  ohill'd  earth  lies  burie<l  deep  in  snow, 
And  raging  Boreas  drives  the  shivering  cow. 

Bless'd  cow  I  thy  praise  shall  still  my  notes  employ, 
Oreat  source  of  health,  the  only  source  of  joy  ; 
How  oft  thy  teats  these  precious  hands  have  pressed ! 
How  oft  thy  bounties  proved  my  only  feast ! 
How  oft  I've  fvd  thee  with  my  fa  orite  grain! 
And  roar  d,  like  thee,  to  lln<l  thy  children  slain ! 

Yes,  swains  who  know  her  various  worth  to  prize. 
Ah  I  house  her  well  from  winter's  angry  skies. 
Potatoes,  pumjtkins,  should  her  sadness  cheer. 
Com  from  your  crib,  and  iuash»*s  from  your  l)eer ; 
When  Hpring  returns  she'll  well  acquit  the  loan, 
And  nurse  at  once  vour  infants  and  her  own. 

Milk  then  with  pudding  I  would  always  choose ; 
To  this  in  future  I  confine  mv  nnise. 
Till  she  in  haste  some  further  hints  unfold. 
Well  for  the  young,  nor  u^^'li'ss  to  the  o\d. 
First  in  your  Ik)w1  the  milk  abundant  take. 
Then  drop  with  oare  along  the  silver  lake 
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Tonr  flakes  of  pndding ;  these  at  first  will  hide 
Their  little  bulk  beneath  the  swelling  tide ; 
But  when  their  growing  mass  no  more  can  sink, 
When  the  soft  island  looms  above  the  brink, 
Then  check  yonr  hand  ;  youVe  got  the  portion  dne ; 
So  taught  our  sires,  and  what  they  taught  is  true. 


TO  FBEEDOM. 

Sun  of  the  moral  world  I  efifulgent  source 
Of  man's  best  wisdom  and  his  steadiest  force, 
Soul-searching  Freedom  1  here  assume  thj  stand. 
And  radiate  hence  to  every  distant  land  ; 
Point  out  and  prove  how  sill  the  scenes  of  strife, 
The  shock  of  states,  the  impassioned  broils  of  life, 
Spring  from  unequal  sway ;  and  how  they  fly 
Before  the  splendor  of  thy  peaceful  eye  ; 
Unfold  at  last  the  genuine  social  plan, 
The  mind's  full  scope,  the  dignity  of  man. 
Bold  nature  bursting  through  her  long  disguise, 
And  nations  daring  to  be  just  and  wise. 
Yes  1  righteous  Freedom,  heaven  and  earth  and  sea 
Yield  or  withhold  their  various  gifts  for  thee; 
Protected  Industry  beneath  thy  reign 
Leads  all  the  virtues  in  her  filial  train ; 
Courageous  Probity,  with  brow  serene; 
And  Temperance  calm  presents  her  placid  mien  ; 
Contentment,  Moderation,  Labor,  Art 
Mould  the  new  man  and  humanize  his  heart ; 
To  public  plenty  private  ease  dilates, 
Domestic  peace  to  harmony  of  states. 
Protected  Industry,  careering  far. 
Detects  the  cause  and  cures  the  rage  of  war. 
And  sweeps,  with  forceful  arm,  to  their  last  graves. 
Kings  from  the  earth  and  pirates  from  the  waves. 

Columbiad. 


BENJAMIN  RUSH,  1745—1813. 

Bbnjamttc  Rush,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  which 
our  country  can  boast,  was  bom  at  BybeiTy,  about  fourteen  miles 
north  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  24th  of  December,  1745.  He  was  early 
destined  by  his  parents  for  professional  life,  and  such  were  his  talents 
and  habits  of  study,  that  he  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1760. 
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After  spending  six  jears  in  Pkiladelphia  in  the  ttodj  of  ni«dicin«, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Redman,  he  went  to  Edinhargh  fbr  tho 
further  prosecution  of  his  studies,  and  remained  there  till  the  spring 
of  1768,  when  he  went  over  to  France.  In  the  fall  of  that  7«ar,  h« 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  next  jear  was  elected  Pro&ttor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  college  of  that  city.  In  1791,  the  college  was  merged 
in  a  university,  and  Dr.  Rusth  was  appointed  Professor  of  the  Institatee 
and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  of  Clinical  Practice  in  the  UniTersitj  of 
Pennsylvania. 

As  a  liH^turer  and  a  practitioner,  deeming  medicine  to  be  yet  in  its 
infancy,  he  considered  himself  as  an  eclectic.  Not  only  did  he  avail 
himself  of  the  good  he  found  in  all  systems,  but  he  introdaoed  many 
improvements  of  his  own.  He  carried  bleeiling  and  the  depletive  8yt> 
tern,  however,  further  than  had  ever  l>efore  been  done,  and  farther  than 
would  now  be  doomed  advisable ;  and  he  made  great  use  of  ealomel  in 
his  practice,  which  he  called  the  "  Samvon*'  of  the  materia  medica.  His 
opponents,  however,  gave  the  same  name  to  the  same  drug,  bot  for  very 
diflerunt  reasons;  "for,''  said  they,  "like  Samson,  it  has  slain  its 
thousandit."  During  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Fhiladel' 
phia,  in  1793,  the  labors  of  Dr.  Rush  were  as  unremitting  as  they  were 
successful  in  endeavoring  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  this  aconrge. 
At  all  hours  might  he  have  been  st*en  going  in  various  parts  of  the  city, 
administering  to  the  wants  of  all  cIashos  with  that  unselfish  devotioo 
which  only  his  doop  religious  principlfs  could  have  inspired.  Bat  hie 
incessant  labors  of  mind  and  body,  by  night  and  day,  nearly  cost 
him  his  life.  At  the  close  of  the  season,  ho  himself  was  attacked  by 
the  disease,  and  for  some  days  he  lingored  between  life  and  death, 
while  the  whole  community,  with  the  deepest  anxiety  and  distress, 
were  awaiting  the  rt*sult.  Happily  his  valuable  life  was  saved,  to  be 
devoted  yet  many  more  years  to  the  cause  of  science  and  philan- 
thropy. 

It  is  truly  astonishing  how,  with  such  an  amount  of  private  prac- 
tice, Dr.  Rush  was  enableil  to  do  so  much  outside  of  hit  pruleasloo. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Congr«*sfl  which,  in  1776,  published  the 
Declaration  of  Indopendonce,  and  of  course  atBxed  his  name  to  that 
memorable  instrument,  the  truths  of  which  we,  as  a  nation,  in  oor  apo- 
logies for,  anti  sup])ort  of,  slavery,  are  denying  every  dsy.  In  1777,  be 
was  appointed  Physician-General  for  the  Middle  iVpartment  of  the 
Military  Hospitals,  and  in  1787  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  of 
Pennsylvania  for  ratifying  the  Pe<leral  Constitution,  which  he  advo- 
cated with  great  ability.  After  the  establishment  of  the  federal 
government,  he  withdrew  himself  altogether  from  pnbUe  life, 
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devoted  his  time  to  his  profession,  and  to  the  claims  of  humanity. 
The  onlj  office  he  accepted  as  a  reward  for  his  many  services,  and 
which  he  held  for  fourteen  years,  was  that  of  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  Mint. 

But,  however  much  Dr.  Rush's  learning  and  skill  in  his  profession 
may  command  our  respect  and  admiration,  it  is  as  a  philanthropist, 
and  as  the  friend  of  everything  that  tends  to  the  improvement  of  man, 
that  his  memory  will  ever  be  most  warmly  cherished.  He  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  and 
as  early  as  1774  wrote  two  essays  upon  the  guilt  as  well  as  danger  of 
our  great  national  sin,  to  which  he  remained  inflexibly  opposed  until 
the  day  of  his  death.  He  was  also  vice-president  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Philadelphia  Bible  Society,  and  one  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  He  took  a  warm  inte- 
rest in  the  establishment  of  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary,  in  1786,  and 
served  for  many  years  as  one  of  its  physicians.  He  was  the  principal 
agent  in  founding  Dickinson  College,  at  Carlisle,  and  was  instrumental 
in  bringing  from  Scotland  that  eminent  scholar  and  divine,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Nesbit,  D.  D.,  to  preside  over  that  institution.  He  was  one  of 
the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  advocate  the  establishment  of  free  schools, 
and  wrote  several  able  essays  to  show  the  importance  of  the  system 
to  the  perpetuity  of  our  republican  institutions.  He  also  took  early 
ground  for  the  diminution  of  capital  punishments,  and  lived  to  see 
the  eflbct  of  his  labors  when,  in  1794,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
abolished  death  as  a  punishment  for  all  crimes  except  for  murder  in 
the  first  degree. 

Dr.  Rush  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  friends  of  the  temperance 
reform.  His  '' Inquiry  into  the  Effects  of  Ardent  Spirits  upon  the 
Body  and  Mind''  was  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  had  a  most 
extensive  circulation,  and  was  productive  of  great  good.  It  partially 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  community  to  the  infinite  evils  resulting  from 
the  habitual  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  He  also  published  an  essay 
against  tobacco,  and  exhibited  a  frightful  catalogue  of  ills  to  health 
and  morals  arising  from  the  use  of  that  disgusting  and  filthy  weed. 
His  last  work,  published  a  year  before  his  death,  was  entitled  "  Medi- 
cal Inquiries  and  Observations  upon  the  Diseases  of  the  Mind."  This 
is  truly  a  valuable  work,  and  has  been  pronounced  by  very  respect- 
able authority,  '*  at  once  a  metaphysical  treatise  on  the  human  under- 
standing ;  a  physiological  theory  of  organic  and  thinking  life ;  a  code 
of  pure  morals  and  religion ;  a  book  of  the  best  maxims  to  promote 
wisdom  and  happiness ;  in  fine,  a  collection  of  classical,  polite,  poeti- 
cal, and  sound  literature.'* 
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Dr.  Rash  tenninntad  his  long  aud  asefol  life,  afUr  a  few  dmja*  ill- 
ness of  typhus  feTer,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1S13,  in  the  sixtj-elghth 
year  of  his  age.  The  news  of  his  death  threw  a  general  gloom  orer 
tlie  commanity,  and  was  accompanied  by  erery  mark  of  profound 
grief,  and  affection  for  his  memory.  All  classes  felt  that  they  had  lost 
a  most  valued  friend.  As  a  gentleman,  distinguished  for  eaat  and 
affability  of  manners ;  aa  a  scholar,  rersed  in  ancient  and  modem 
learning ;  as  a  physician,  adorning  by  his  character  and  genius  the 
profession  to  which  he  gave  the  best  energies  of  his  life ;  as  a  philan- 
thropist, interested  in  all  that  tends  to  elevate  and  bleM  man ;  and  aa 
a  Christian,  "  doing  Justly,  loving  mercy,  and  walking  humbly  before 
Ood,"  the  name  of  Dr.  Bush  will  ever  be  cherished  aa  ona  of  the 
brightest  and  best  in  our  couutry*s  history. 

Dr.  Rushes  writings  are  of  such  a  character  that  it  ia  impotaihla  to 
do  any  Justice  to  them  by  a  few  extracts.  Still,  as  this  ia  all  that  can 
1h)  done  here,  we  give  the  following  to  euable  the  reader  to  form  soma 
idea  of  his  style  and  manner,  and  of  the  subjects  in  which  ha  waa 
particularly  interested. 

FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

It  is  agreeable  to  observe  how  difTerentlj  modero  writcra, 
and  the  inspired  author  of  the  proverbs,  describe  a  fine  wonuui. 
The  former  confine  their  praises  chiefly  to  |>ersoDal  cbarmt  and 
ornamental  accomplishments,  while  the  latter  celebrates  odIj 
the  virtues  of  a  valuable  mistress  of  a  family  and  a  oaefol 
member  of  society.  The  one  is  perfectly  ac({naiDted  with  all 
the  fashionable  languages  of  Europe;  the  other  "opcnt  her 
mouth  with  wisdom,*'  and  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the 
uses  of  the  needle,  the  di>tufr,  and  the  loom.  The  bosiaeia  of 
the  one  is  pleasure;  the  pleasure  of  the  other  is  business.  The 
one  is  admired  abroad ;  the  otluT  is  honored  and  l»eloTed  at 
home.  "Uer  children  arise  up  and  call  her  blessed,  her  hus- 
band also,  and  he  praiseth  her.*'  There  is  no  fame  in  the 
world  equal  to  this ;  nor  is  there  a  note  in  music  half  so  de- 
lightful as  the  resiHH*tful  language  with  whieh  a  grateful  son  or 
daughter  perfietuatea  the  memory  of  a  sensible  and  affectionate 
mother. 

A  philosopher  once  said :  **  I^et  me  make  all  the  ballads  of  a 
country,  and  I  care  not  who  makes  its  laws.*'  He  might  with 
more  propriety  have  said,  let  the  ladies  of  a  country  be  edocntcd 
properly,  and  they  will  not  only  make  and  ailminister  its  laws, 
bat  form  its  manners  and  character.     It  would  require  a  litelj 
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imagination  to  describe,  or  even  to  comprehend,  the  happiness 
of  a  country  where  knowledge  and  virtae  were  generally  diffused 
among  the  female  sex.  Onr  yoang  men  would  then  be  restrained 
from  vice  by  the  terror  of  being  banished  from  their  company. 
The  loud  laugh  and  the  malignant  smile,  at  the  expense  of 
innocence  or  of  personal  infirmities — the  feats  of  successful 
mimicry — and  the  low-priced  wit  which  is  borrowed  from  a 
misapplication  of  Scripture  phrases,  would  no  more  be  con- 
sidered as  recommendations  to  the  society  of  the  laidies.  A 
double  entendre,  in  their  presence,  would  then  exclude  a 
gentleman  forever  from  the  company  of  both  sexes,  and  pro- 
bably oblige  him  to  seek  an  asylum  from  contempt,  in  a  foreign 
country.  The  influence  of  female  education  would  be  still 
more  extensive  and  useful  in  domestic  life.  The  obligations  of 
gentlemen  to  qualify  themselves  by  knowledge  and  industry  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  benevolence  would  be  increased  by 
marriage ;  and  the  patriot,  the  hero,  and  the  legislator  would 
find  the  sweetest  reward  of  their  toils  in  the  approbation  and 
applause  of  their  wives.  Children  would  discover  the  marks 
of  maternal  prudence  and  wisdom  in  every  station  of  life;  for 
it  has  been  remarked  that  there  have  been  few  great  or  good 
men  who  have  not  been  blessed  with  wise  and  prudent  mothers. 
Cyrus  was  taught  to  revere  the  gods,  by  his  mother,  Mandane ; 
Samuel  was  devoted  to  his  prophetic  office  before  he  was  born, 
by  his  mother,  Hannah ;  Constantine  was  rescued  from  pagan- 
ism by  his  mother,  Constantia;  and  Edward  the  Sixth  inherited 
those  great  and  excellent  qualities  which  made  him  the  delight 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  from  his  mother.  Lady  Jane  Sey- 
mour. Many  other  instances  might  be  mentioned,  if  necessary, 
from  ^ncient  and  modern  history,  to  establish  the  truth  of  this 
proposition. 

I  am  not  enthusiastical  upon  the  subject  of  education.  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs,  we  shall  probably  too  soon 
follow  the  footsteps  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  in  manners  and 
vices.  The  first  marks  we  shall  perceive  of  our  declension  will 
appear  among  our  women.  Their  idleness,  ignorance,  and 
profligacy  will  be  the  harbingers  of  our  ruin.  Then  will  the 
character  and  performance  of  a  buffoon  on  the  theatre  be  tha 
subject  of  more  conversation  and  praise  than  the  patriot  or  the 
minister  of  the  gospel — then  will  our  language  and  pronun- 
ciation be  enfeebled  and  corrupted  by  a  flood  of  French  and 
Italian  words — ^then  will  the  history  of  romantic  amours  be 
preferred  to  the  immortal  writings  of  Addison,  Hawkesworth, 
and  Johnson — then  will  our  churches  be  neglected,  and  the 
12 
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name  of  the  Supreme  Bein^  never  be  called  upon  bat  in  pro- 
fane exclamations — then  will  our  Sundays  be  appropriated 
only  to  feasts  and  concerts — and  then  will  begin  all  that  train 
of  domestic  and  political  calamities.  But  I  forbear.  The 
prospect  is  so  painful  that  I  cannot  help  silently  implorinfr  the 
great  arbiter  of  human  affairs  to  interpose  Ilis  almighty  good- 
ness, and  to  deliver  us  from  these  evils,  that  at  least  one  spot  of 
the  earth  may  be  reserved  as  a  monument  of  the  effects  of  good 
education,  in  order  to  show  in  some  degree  what  our  s|»ecics 
was  before  the  fall,  and  what  it  shall  be  after  its  restoration. 


THE  USE  OF  TOBACCO. 

Were  it  possible  for  a  being  who  had  resided  upon  oar  glolie 
to  visit  the  inhabitants  of  a  planet  where  reason  governed,  and 
to  tell  them  that  a  vile  weed  was  in  general  use  among  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  globe  it  had  left,  which  afforded  no  Doarikh- 
nient ;  that  this  weed  was  cultivated  with  immense  care;  that 
it  was  an  important  article  of  commerce  ;  that  the  want  of  it 
produced  real  misery ;  that  its  taste  was  extremely  nauseous ; 
that  it  was  unfriendly  to  health  and  morals ;  and  that  its  use 
was  attended  with  a  considerable  loss  of  time  and  property ; 
the  account  would  be  thought  incredible,  and  the  author  of  it 
would  probably  be  excluded  from  society  for  relating  a  storj 
of  so  improbable  a  nature.  In  no  one  view  is  it  possible  to 
contemplate  the  creature  man  in  a  more  absurd  and  ridicaloiii 
light  than  in  his  attachment  to  tobacco. 

The  progress  of  habit  in  the  use  of  Tol>acco  is  exactly  the 
same  as  in  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  The  slaves  of  it  be- 
gin by  using  it  only  after  dinner ;  then,  during  the  whole  Uler- 
noon  and  evening  ;  afterwards  before  dinner,  then  before  break- 
fast, and  finally,  during  the  whole  night.  I  knew  a  ladj  who 
had  passed  through  all  these  stages,  who  used  to  wake  regu- 
larly two  or  three  times  every  night  to  compose  her  system  with 
fresh  doses  of  snuff. 

The  appetite  for  Tobacco  is  wholly  artificial.  No  person  was 
ever  bom  with  a  relibh  for  it ;  even  in  those  }M*rsons  who  are 
moch  attached  to  it,  nature  frequently  recovers  her  disrelish  to 
it.  It  ceases  to  be  agreeable  in  every  febrile  indis|H>sition. 
This  is  so  invariably  true,  that  a  disrelish  to  it  is  often  a  sign 
of  an  approaching,  and  a  return  of  the  appetite  for  it,  a  sign 
of  a  departing  fever.  I  proceed  now  to  mention  some  of  the 
influences  of  the  habitual  use  of  Tobacco  u|K>n  morals. 
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1.  One  of  the  nsoal  effects  of  smoking  aod  chewing,  is  thirst. 
This  thirst  cannot  be  allayed  by  water,  for  no  sedative  or  even 
insipid  liqaor  will  be  relished  after  the  mouth  and  throat  have 
been  exposed  to  the  stimulus  of  the  smoke  or  juice  of  Tobacco. 
A  desire  of  course  is  excited  for  strong  drinks,  and  these,  when 
taken  between  meals,  soon  lead  to  intemperance  and  drunken- 
ness. 

2.  The  use  of  Tobacco,  more  especially  in  smoking,  disposes 
to  idleness,  and  idleness  has  been  considered  as  the  root  of  all 
evil.  "  An  idle  man's  brain,"  says  the  celebrated  and  original 
Mr.  Bunyan,  *'is  the  deviPs  work-shop." 

3.  The  use  of  Tobacco  is  necessarily  connected  with  the 
neglect  of  cleanliness. 

4.  Tobacco,  more  especially  when  used  in  smoking,  is  gene- 
rally offensive  to  those  people  who  do  not  use  it.  To  smoke 
in  company,  under  such  circumstances,  is  a  breach  of  good 
manners  ;  now,  manners  have  an  influence  upon  morals.  They 
may  be  considered  as  the  outposts  of  virtue.  A  habit  of  offend- 
ing the  senses  of  friends  or  strangers  by  the  use  of  Tobacco 
cannot  therefore  be  indulged  with  innocence.  It  produces  a 
want  of  respect  for  our  fellow-creatures,  and  this  always  dis- 
poses to  unkind  and  unjust  behavior  towards  them.  Who  ever 
knew  a  rude  man  completely  or  uniformly  moral  ? 

In  reviewing  the  account  that  has  been  given  of  the  disagree- 
able and  mischievous  effects  of  Tobacco,  we  are  led  to  inquire, 
what  are  its  uses  upon  our  globe,  for  we  are  assured  that  no- 
thing exists  in  vain.  Poison  is  a  relative  term,  and  the  most 
noxious  plants  have  been  discovered  to  afford  sustenance  to 
certain  animals.  But  what  animal  besides  man  will  take  to- 
bacco into  its  mouth  ?  Horses,  cows,  sheep,  cats,  dogs,  and 
even  hogs,  refuse  to  taste  it.  Flies,  mosquitos,  and  the  moth 
are  chased  from  our  clothes  by  the  smell  of  it.  But  let  us  not 
arraign  the  wisdom  and  economy  of  nature  in  the  production  of 
this  plant.  Modern  travellers  have  at  last  discovered  that  it 
constitutes  the  food  of  a  solitary  and  filthy  wild  beast,  well  known 
in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  by  the  name  of  the  rock  goat. 

I  shall  conclude  these  observations  by  relating  an  anecdote 
of  the  late  Dr.  Franklin.  A  few  months  before  his  death,  he 
declared  to  one  of  his  friends  that  he  had  never  used  Tobacco 
in  any  way  in  the  course  of  his  long  life,  and  that  he  was  dis- 
posed to  believe  there  was  not  much  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  it,  for  that  he  had  never  met  with  a  man  who  used  it  who 
advised  him  to  follow  his  example. 
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THK  BIBLB  AS  A  SCHOOL  BOOK. 

Before  I  state  my  arguments  in  favor  of  teaching  children 
to  read  by  means  of  the  Bible,  I  shall  assume  the  five  follow* 
ing  propositions : — 

I.  That  Christianity  is  the  only  tme  and  perfect  religion, 
and  that  in  proportion  as  mankind  adopt  its  principles,  and 
obey  its  precepts,  they  will  be  wise  and  happy. 

II.  That  a  better  knowledge  of  this  religion  is  to  be  acquired, 
by  reading  the  Bible  than  in  any  other  way. 

III.  That  the  Bible  contains  more  knowledge  necessary  to 
man  in  his  present  state  than  any  other  book  in  the  world. 

I  v.  That  knowledge  is  roost  durable,  and  religious  in&truc* 
tion  most  useful,  when  imparted  in  early  life. 

Y.  That  the  Bible,  when  not  read  in  schools,  is  seldom  read 
in  any  subsequent  period  of  life.  . 

My  arguments  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  as  a  school 
book  are  founded,  Grst,  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind. 
The  memory  is  the  Grst  faculty  which  opens  in  the  minds  of 
children.  Of  how  much  consequence,  then,  must  it  be,  to  im* 
press  it  with  the  great  truths  of  Christianity  before  it  is  pre* 
occupied  with  less  interesting  subjects  I  There  is  also  a  peco* 
liar  aptitude  in  the  minds  of  children  for  religious  knowledge. 
I  have  constantly  found  them,  in  the  first  six  or  seven  years  of 
their  lives,  more  inquisitive  upon  religious  subjects  than  upon 
any  others ;  and  an  ingenious  instructor  of  youth  has  informed 
me  that  he  has  found  young  children  more  capable  of  receiv* 
ing  just  ideas  upon  the  most  difficult  tenets  of  religion  thas 
upon  the  most  simple  branches  of  human  knowledge. 

There  is  a  wonderful  property  in  the  memory  which  en* 
ablcs  it,  in  old  age,  to  recover  the  knowledge  it  had  acquired 
in  early  life,  after  it  had  been  apparently  forgotten  for  forty  or 
fifty  years.  Of  how  much  consequence,  then,  must  it  be,  to 
fill  the  mind  with  that  species  of  knowledge,  iu  childhood  and 
youth,  which,  when  recalled  in  the  decline  of  life,  will  support 
the  soul  under  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  smooth  the  avenoes 
of  approaching  death  !  The  Bible  is  the  only  book  which  is 
capable  of  affording  this  support  to  old  age  ;  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  find  it  resorted  to  with  so  much  diligence  and 
pleasure  by  such  old  people  as  have  read  it  in  early  life.  I 
can  recollect  many  instances  of  this  kind,  in  persons  who  dis* 
covered  no  attachment  to  the  Bible  in  the  meridian  of  their 
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lives,  who  have,  Dotwithstanding,  spent  the  evening  of  them  in 
reading  no  other  book. 

My  second  argnroent  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  in 
schools,  is  founded  upon  an  implied  command  of  God,  and 
npon  the  practice  of  several  of  the  wisest  nations  of  the  world. 
In  the  sixth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  we  find  the  following 
words,  which  are  directly  to  my  purpose  :  '*  And  thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  might.  And  these  words  which  I  com- 
mand thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thine  heart.  And  thou  shalt 
teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children ^  and  shalt  talk  of  them 
when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the 
way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up."  *  * 

I  have  heard  it  proposed  that  a  portion  of  the  Bible  should 
be  read  every  day  by  the  master,  as  a  means  of  instructing 
children  in  it.  But  this  is  a  poor  substitute  for  obliging 
children  to  read  it  as  a  school  book ;  for,  by  this  means,  we 
insensibly  engrave^  as  it  were,  its  contents  upon  their  minds ; 
and  it  has  been  remarked  that  children,  instructed  in  this  way 
in  the  Scriptures,  seldom  forget  any  part  of  them.  They  have 
the  same  advantage  over  those  persons  who  have  only  heard 
the  Scriptures  read  by  a  master,  that  a  man  who  has  worked 
with  the  tools  of  a  mechanical  employment  for  several  years, 
has  over  the  man  who  has  only  stood  a  few  hours  in  the  work- 
shop, and  seen  the  same  business  carried  on  by  other  people. 

We  hear  much  of  the  persons  educated  in  free  schools  in 
England  turning  out  well  in  the  various  walks  of  life.  I  have 
inquired  into  the  cause  of  it,  and  have  satisfied  myself  that  it 
is  wholly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  general  use  of  the  Bible  in  those 
schools. 

I  think  I  am  not  too  sanguine  in  believing  that  education, 
conducted  in  this  manner,  would,  in  the  course  of  two  gene- 
rations, eradicate  infidelity  from  among  us,  and  render  civil 
government  scarcely  necessary  in  our  country. 

In  contemplating  the  political  institutions  of  the  United 
States,  I  lament  that  we  waste  so  much  time  and  money  in 
punishing  crimes,  and  take  so  little  pains  to  prevent  them.  We 
profess  to  be  republicans,  and  yet  we  neglect  the  only  means 
of  establishing  and  perpetuating  our  republican  forms  of  govern- 
ment— that  is,  the  universal  education  of  our  youth  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  by  means  of  the  Bible ;  for  this  divine 
Book,  above  all  others,  favors  that  equality  among  mankind, 
that  respect  for  just  laws,  and  all  those  sober  and  frugal  vir- 
tues which  constitute  the  soul  of  republicanism. 

12* 
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ALEXANDER  WILSON,  1766^1813. 

Iv  one'i  DAtionalitjr  is  to  be  determined  hj  the  oountfj  where  he 
WAS  chieilj  edacated,  hj  the  loil  which  proved  kindred  to  his  genias, 
hj  the  scenes  which  called  forth  his  powers,  and  hj  the  ield  where 
he  won  his  fame,  then  is  Alexander  Wilson,  though  of  foreign  origin, 
tmlj  an  American. 

He  was  bom  in  Paislej,  Scotland,  on  the  6th  of  Jnljr,  17M,  of 
humble  parents,  who  could  afford  to  him  but  the  mere  rodlmente 
of  an  education,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  apprentieed  to  a 
wearer,  with  whom  he  worked  till  he  was  eighteen.  He  early  evinced 
a  taste  for  literature,  spending  all  his  leisure  time  in  reading  and 
studj,  and  from  his  jouth  to  the  daj  of  his  death,  presents  an  eminent 
instance  of  the  successful  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  diflicultiet. 
The  genius  of  Bums,  who  was  but  six  jears  older,  had  Just  bunt 
upon  his  countrymen,  and  the  spirit  of  emulation  so  fired  the  breast 
of  Wilson,  that  he  soon  put  forth  a  volume  entitled  '*  Poems,  Homor- 
ous.  Satirical,  and  Serious/'  But  it  was  not  received  with  mock 
favor,  and  c«^rtainly  "put  no  money  in  hid  purse,"  so  that  he  retnmed 
to  hiA  trade  as  a  more  sure  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  In  a  fow 
years,  he  l>ecame  disgusted  with  it,  and  resolved  to  try  to  better  his 
fortune  in  the  Unite<i  States.  Working  hard  and  living  very  econo- 
mically, he  poon  save<l  enough  to  pay  for  his  passage,  and  sailing  tn  a 
vessel  from  Belfast,  he  arrived  at  New  Castle,  Delaware,  on  the  14lll 
of  July,  1794,  but  without  a  shilling  in  hi^  pocki^t.  Shoolderiog  hia 
fowling-piece,  he  set  forward  on  foot  towanis  Philadelphia,  and  on  kit 
way  shot  a  wooilpeck«.*r.  This  little  incident  was  (loul»tless  the  feiB 
of  his  future  fame,  for  the  peculiar  habits  and  rich  plumage  oC  this 
native  of  our  forests  made  a  deep  impression  u\ion  his  mind,  and  led 
him  by  degrm^s  to  that  train  of  thoncht  snd  tho!(«  plans  of  actkai 
which  n*sult(Nl  in  placing  him  at  the  head  of  American  nmithologlsta. 

At  Philadelphia,  he  at  flmt  worked  at  bin  old  trailc :  but  as  soon  aa  he 
became  actiuainted  with  the  people  and  tlieir  manners,  and  had  made 
a  little  money,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  pursuits  of  llte> 
raturo.  To  this  end  he  taught  a  school  at  llilcstown,  about  six  milea 
from  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  several  years,  studying  dili- 
gently, and  adding  something  to  the  income  from  his  school  by  surrey* 
ing  land  for  the  farmers  in  the  neighborhood.  He  then  travelled  into 
the  Genesee  country  in  New  York  to  see  some  friemls,  and  on  his 
return  accepted  the  invitation  to  become  the  head  tnacher  oC  Uiiioa 
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School,  in  the  township  of  Eingsessing,  a  short  distance  from  Cray's 
Ferry,  on  the  Schuylkill,  on  the  banks  of  which  river  Andubon  like- 
wise oanght  his  inspiration.  Here  he  contracted  an  affectionate  inti- 
macy with  the  venerable  naturalist,  William  Bartram,  whose  magni- 
ficent botanic  garden  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school-house. 

From  this  time  (about  1803)  must  be  dated  the  beginning  of  his 
history  as  an  ornithologist.  Seeing  the  imperfections  of  books  on  the 
iiibject  of  the  birds  of  our  country,  how  imperfectly  and  often  falsely 
they  were  represented  in  drawings,  he  determined  to  devote  himself 
ezoluslvely  to  the  pursuits  of  ti  naturalist,  with  a  glimmering  hope  of 
glTing  to  the  world  a  complete  work  on  American  Ornithology.  Still, 
how  oould  he  accomplish  an  undertaking  so  vast,  ignorant  as  he  was 
of  drawing,  and  other  requisite  branches  of  knowledge  ?  But  to  an 
enthusiastic  and  determined  spirit  nothing  seems  impossible.  He  at 
once  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  drawing  and  engraving,  and 
soon  made  very  commendable  progress  in  those  arts.  In  October, 
1804,  he  set  out  on  foot  for  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  making  everything 
on  hia  journey  subsidiary  to  his  favorite  pursuit.  On  his  return,  he 
published  an  account  of  his  journey  in  the  "  Port  Folio,''  in  a  poem 
called  ''  The  Foresters,"  and  continued  in  his  vocation  as  a  teacher, 
devoting  all  his  spare  time,  as  before,  to  his  favorite  science.  By  the 
spring  of  1805,  he  had  completed  the  drawings  of  twenty-eight  birds, 
mostly  residents  of  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  close  of  the  next  year 
entered  into  an  engagement  with  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Bradford,  a  publisher 
in  Philadelphia,  to  publish  his  American  Obnithologt,  the  first  volume 
of  which  was  given  to  the  world  in  September,  1808.  Immediately 
he  set  off  on  a  tour  to  the  Eastern  States  to  exhibit  his  work,  procure 
subscribers,  and  at  the  same  time  add  to  his  stock  of  ornithological 
science.  But  the  price  of  the  work  completed  (one  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars)  was  so  far  beyond  anything  the  public  had  been 
accustomed  to,  that  he  did  not  meet  with  the  encouragement  he 
hoped.  Still  he  was  not  disheartened.  He  returned  home,  and  then 
made  an  extensive  tour  through  the  Southern  States,  of  the  state  of 
things  in  which  he  gives  a  Yery  amusing,  though  a  very  sad  picture. 
He  returned  the  next  year,  and  in  January,  1810,  appeared  the  second 
volume  of  the  Ornitholoot.  He  then  set  out  on  a  Western  tour, 
going  to  Pittsburgh,  and  then  down  the  Ohio,  and  through  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  &c.,  to  New  Orleans,  whence  he  embarked  for  New  York, 
and  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  the  2d  of  August,  1811.  He  then  took 
another  tour  through  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  and  on  his 
return,  made  unceasing  efforts  to  complete  his  great  work.  As  soon 
as  the  seventh  volume  had  left  the  press,  he  went  to  Great  Egg  Har- 
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bor  to  collect  materials  for  the  eighth.  TIo  took  cold  from  ezpotnrv; 
dysentery  enftue<l,  and  he  died  on  the  2.3<i  of  Aogust,  1813. 

In  hiit  p<TMonal  appearance,  Wilson  was  tall  and  handtome :  rather 
slender  than  athletic  in  form.  His  countenance  was  czprefslTe  and 
thoughtful,  his  ere  powerful  and  inti^lligent,  and  his  conrenation 
remarkable  for  quickness  and  originality.  Ho  was  warm-hearted  and 
generous  in  his  affections,  and  through  life  displayed  a  constant 
attachment  to  his  friends,  eren  after  many  jears  of  separation. 

Few  examplfS  can  bo  found  in  literary  history  eqaal  to  that  of 
Wilson.  Tliough  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise  in 
which  he  engaged,  his  heart  never  for  a  moment  failed  him,  and  hii 
success  was  complete,  for  his  work  has  secured  him  immortal  honor.' 


PLEASURES  IN  CONTEMPLATING  NATURE 

That  lovely  season  is  now  approaching  when  the  gmrden, 
woods,  and  fields  will  again  display  their  foliage  and  floweri. 
Every  day  we  may  expect  strangers,  flocking  from  the  Sooth, 
to  nil  our  woods  with  harmony.  The  pencil  of  nature  is  now 
at  work,  and  outlines,  tints,  and  gradations  of  lights  and 
shades  that  bafUe  all  description  will  soon  be  spread  before  os 
by  that  great  master,  our  most  benevolent  Friend  and  Father. 
Let  us  cheerfully  partake  in  the  feast  he  is  preparing  for  all 
our  senses.  Let  us  survey  those  milliuns  of  green  strmngera 
just  peeping  into  day,  as  so  many  happy  messengers  come  to 
proclaim  the  power  and  the  munificence  of  the  Creator.  I 
confess  that  I  was  always  an  enthusiast  in  my  admiration  of 
the  rural  scenery  of  nature;  but,  since  your  example  and  en- 
couragement have  set  me  to  attempt  to  imitate  her  prodactioos, 
I  see  new  beauties  in  every  bird,  plant,  and  flower  I  contem- 
plate ;  and  find  my  ideas  of  the  incomprehensible  First  Caose 
still  more  exalted,  the  more  minutely  I  examine  His  works. 
I  sometimes  smile  to  think  that  while  others  are  immersed  ia 
deep  schemes  of  speculation  and  aggrandizement,  in  boilding 
towns  and  purchasing  plantations,  1  am  entranced  in  contem- 
plation over  the  plumage  of  a  lark,  or  (razing,  like  a  despairing 
lover,  on  the  lineaments  of  an  owl.  While  others  are  hoard- 
ing up  their  bags  of  money,  without  the  pomer  of  enjoying  it, 
I  am  collecting,  without  injuring  my  conscience,  or  woaodiog 

•  R«*a(l  Skct<<k  of  hi*  Lif<>.  1>t  Ooorgt*  Onl :  Lif».  1>t  Wm.  li.  O.  Peabody. 
in  S|i«rke's  "  .\inerican  I)i4*irr»|'iijr  T'  Rnil  an  articU  in  th*"  hth  rul.  of  the 
"  American  Qnart^rly  R^rlew.** 
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my  peace  of  mind,  those  beautlfal  specimeiis  of  natnre's  works 
that  are  forever  pleasing.  I  have  had  live  crows,  hawks,  and 
owls,  opossums,  squirrels,  snakes,  lizards,  &c.,  so  that  mj  room 
has  sometimes  reminded  me  of  Noah's  ark;  but  Noah  had  a 
wife  in  one  corner  of  it,  and  in  this  particular  it  does  not  alto- 
gether tally.  I  receive  every  subject  of  natural  history  that  is 
brought  to  me,  and  although  they  do  not  march  into  my  ark 
from  all  quarters,  as  they  did  into  that  of  our  great  ancestor, 
yet  I  find  means,  by  the  distribution  of  a  few  five-penny-bits, 
to  make  them  find  the  way  fast  enough.  A  boy,  not  long  ago, 
brought  me  a  large  basket  full  of  crows.  I  expect  his  next  load 
will  be  bull-frogs,  if  I  don't  soon  issue  orders  to  the  contrary. 
One  of  my  boys  caught  a  mouse  in  school  a  few  days  ago,  and 
directly  marched  up  to  me  with  his  prisoner.  I  set  about 
drawing  it  that  same  evening,  and  all  the  while  the  pantings 
of  its  little  heart  showed  it  to  be  in  the  most  extreme  agonies 
of  fear.  I  had  intended  to  kill  it,  in  order  to  fix  it  in  the  claws 
of  a  stuffed  owl ;  but  happening  to  spill  a  few  drops  of  water 
near  where  it  was  tied,  it  lapped  it  up  with  such  eagerness,  and 
looked  in  my  face  with  such  an  eye  of  supplicating  terror  as 
perfectly  overcame  me.  I  immediately  untied  it,  and  restored 
it  to  life  and  liberty.  The  agonies  of  a  prisoner  at  the  stake, 
while  the  fire  and  instruments  of  torment  are  preparing,  could 
not  be  more  severe  than  the  suffisrings  of  that  poor  mouse ; 
and  insignificant  as  the  object  was,  I  felt  at  that  moment  the 
sweet  sensations  that  mercy  leaves  on  the  mind  when  she 
triumphs  over  cruelty.^ 


THE  BALD  EAGLB. 

This  distinguished  bird,  as  he  is  the  most  beautiful  of  his 
tribe  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  the  adopted  emblem  of  our 
country,  is  entitled  to  particular  notice.  He  has  been  long 
known  to  naturalists,  being  common  to  both  continents,  and 
occasionally  met  with  from  a  very  high  northern  latitude  to  the 
borders  of  the  torrid  zone,  but  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea 
and  along  the  shores  and  cliffs  of  our  lakes  and  large  rivers. 
Formed  by  nature  for  braving  the  severest  cold;  feeding  equally 
on  the  produce  of  the  sea  and  of  the  land  ;  possessing  powers 
of  flight  capable  of  outstripping  even  the  tempests  themselves ; 
unawed  by  anything  but  man  ;  and,  from  the  ethereal  heights 

*  Letter  to  a  friend,  written  1804. 
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to  which  he  soars,  lookiDpr  abroad,  at  one  glance,  on  an  iro- 
mcasarable  expanse  of  forests,  fields,  lakes,  and  ocean,  deep 
below  him,  he  appears  indifTercnt  to  local  chanpres  of  season. 
as,  in  a  few  minutes,  he  can  pass  from  summer  to  winter,  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  abode 
of  eternal  cold,  and  thence  descend  at  will  to  the  torrid  or  the 
arctic  regions  of  the  earth.  He  is  therefore  found  at  all  sea- 
sons in  the  countries  which  he  inhabits,  but  prefers  such  places 
as  have  been  mentioned  above,  from  the  great  partialitj  he  has 
for  fish. 

In  procuring  these,  he  displays,  in  a  very  singular  manner, 
the  genius  and  energy  of  his  clmracter,  which  is  fierce,  con- 
templative, daring,  and  tyrannical — attributes  not  exerted  but 
on  ])articular  occasions,  but  when  put  forth,  overwhelming  all 
opposition.  Elevated  upon  a  high,  dead  limb  of  some  gigantic 
tree,  that  commands  a  wide  view  of  the  neighboring  shore  and 
ocean,  he  seems  calmly  to  contemplate  the  motions  of  the 
various  feathered  tribes  that  pursue  their  busy  avocations 
below — the  snow-white  gulls,  slowly  winnowing  the  air ;  the 
busy  sand-pipers,  coursing  along  the  beach ;  trains  of  ducks, 
streaming  over  the  surface ;  silent  and  watchful  cranes,  intent 
and  wading ;  clamorous  crows,  and  all  the  winged  mnltitodcfl 
that  ^subsist  by  the  bounty  of  this  vast  liquid  magazine  of 
nature.  High  over  all  these  hovers  one  whose  action  instantly 
arrests  his  attention.  By  his  wide  curvature  of  wing  and 
sudden  suspension  in  air,  he  knows  him  to  be  the  fish-nawk, 
settling  over  some  devoted  victim  of  the  deep.  Hi«  eye 
kindles  at  the  sight,  and,  balancing  himself  with  half-opened 
wings  on  the  branch,  he  watches  the  result.  I>own,  rapid  as 
an  arrow  from  heaven,  descends  the  distant  object  of  his  atten- 
tion, the  roar  of  its  wings  reaching  the  ear  a^  it  disappears  id 
the  deep,  making  the  surges  foam  around.  At  this  moment 
the  looks  of  the  eagle  are  all  ardor,  and,  levelling  his  neck  for 
flight,  he  sees  the  fish-hawk  emerge,  struggling  with  his  prey, 
and  mounting  into  the  air  with  screams  of  exultation.  These 
are  the  signal  for  our  hero,  who,  launching  into  the  air,  in- 
stantly gives  chase,  and  soon  gains  on  the  fi.<h-hawk.  Each 
exerts  his  utmost  to  mount  above  the  other,  displaying,  in 
these  rencounters,  the  most  elegant  and  sublime  aerial  evolu- 
tions. The  unincumbered  eagle  rapidly  advances,  and  is  just 
on  the  point  of  reaching  his  opponent,  when,  with  a  suddoo 
scream,  probably  of  th-spair  and  ln)nest  cxccrnlion.  the  latter 
drops  his  fish  ;  the  eagle.  poi>ing  himself  for  a  moment  as  if  to 
take  a  more  certain  aim,  descends  like  a  whirlwind,  snatches  it 
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in  his  grasp  ere  it  reaches  the  water,  and  bears  his  ill-gotten 
booty  silently  away  to  the  woods. 


THE  MOCKINQ  BIRD. 

The  plumage  of  the  mocking-bird,  though  none  of  the  home- 
liest, has  nothing  gaudy  or  brilliant  in  it,  and,  had  he  nothing 
else  to  recommend  him,  would  scarcely  entitle  him  to  notice ; 
but  his  figure  is  well-proportioned,  and  even  handsome.  The 
ease,  elegance,  and  rapidity  of  his  movements,  the  animation 
of  his  eye,  and  the  intelligence  he  displays  in  listening,  and 
laying  up  lessons  from  almost  every  species  of  the  feathered 
creation  within  his  hearing,  are  really  surprising,  and  mark  the 
peculiarity  of  his  genius.  To  these  qualities  we  may  add  that 
of  a  voice  full,  strong,  and  musical,  and  capable  of  almost  every 
modulation,  from  the  clear,  mellow  tones  of  the  wood  thrush 
to  the  savage  screams  of  the  bald  eagle.  In  measure  and 
accent,  he  faithfully  follows  his  originals.  In  force,  and  sweet- 
ness of  expression,  he  greatly  improves  upon  them.  In  his 
native  groves,  mounted  upon  the  top  of  a  tall  bush,  or  half- 
grown  tree,  in  the  dawn  of  dewy  morning,  while  the  woods  are 
already  vocal  with  a  multitude  of  warblers,  his  admirable  song 
rises  pre-eminent  over  every  competitor.  The  ear  can  listen 
to  his  music  alone,  to  which  that  of  all  the  others  seems  a  mere 
accompaniment.  Neither  is  this  strain  altogether  imitative. 
His  own  native  notes,  which  are  easily  distinguishable  by  such 
as  are  well  acquainted  with  those  of  our  various  birds  of  song, 
are  bold  and  full,  and  varied  seemingly  beyond  all  limits. 
They  consist  of  short  expressions  of  two,  three,  or,  at  the 
most,  five  or  six  syllables,  generally  interspersed  with  imita- 
tions, and  all  of  them  uttered  with  great  emphasis  and  rapidity, 
and  continued,  with  undiminished  ardor,  for  half  an  hour,  or 
an  hour,  at  a  time.  His  expanded  wings  and  tail,  glistening 
with  white,  and  the  buoyant  gayety  of  his  action,  arrest  the 
eye,  as  his  song  most  irresistibly  does  the  ear.  He  sweeps 
round  with  enthusiastic  ecstasy — he  mounts  and  descends,  as  his 
song  swells  or  dies  away,  and,  as  Mr.  Bartram  has  beautifully 
expressed  it,  "he  bounds  aloft  with  the  celerity  of  an  arrow, 
as  if  to  recall. his  very  soul,  which  expired  in  the  last  elevated 
strain."  While  thus  exerting  himself,  a  bystander,  destitute 
of  sight,  would  suppose  that'  the  whole  feathered  tribes  had 
assembled  together,  on  a  trial  of  skill,  each  striving  to  produce 
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his  utmost  effect — so  perfect  are  his  Imitations.  He  manj 
times  deceives  the  sportsman,  and  sends  him  id  search  of  birds 
that,  perhaps,  are  not  within  miles  of  him,  bat  whose  notes  he 
exactly  imitates.  £)ven  birds  themseWes  are  frequently  imposed 
on  by  this  admirable  mimic,  and  are  decoyed  by  the  fancied 
calls  of  their  mates,  or  dive,  with  precipitation,  into  the  depths 
of  thickets,  at  the  scream  of  what  they  suppose  to  be  the 
sparrow -hawk. 

The  mocking  bird  loses  little  of  the  power  and  energy  of  bit 
song  by  confinement.  In  his  domesticated  state,  when  he  com* 
mences  his  career  of  song,  it  is  impossible  to  stand  by  unin* 
terested.  He  whistles  for  the  dog;  Cksbt  starts  up,  wage 
his  tail,  and  runs  to  meet  his  master.  He  squeaks  cot  like  m 
hurt  chicken,  and  the  hen  hurries  about,  with  hanging  winga 
and  bristled  feathers,  clacking,  to  protect  her  injured  brood. 
He  runs  orer  the  quaverings  of  the  canary,  and  the  clear 
whistlings  of  the  Virginia  nightingale  or  red-bird,  with  such 
superior  execution  and  effect,  that  the  mortified  songsten  feel 
their  own  inferiority,  and  become  altogether  silent,  while  be 
seems  to  triumph  in  their  defeat,  by  redoubling  his  exertions. 

This  excessive  fondness  for  variety,  however,  in  the  opiDion 
of  some,  injures  his  song.  His  elevated  imitations  of  the  brown 
thrush  are  frequently  interrupted  by  the  crowing  of  cocks;  and 
the  warblings  of  the  blue-bird,  which  he  exquisitely  managea, 
are  mingled  with  the  screaming  of  swallows,  i>r  the  cackling  of 
hens.  Amidst  the  simple  melody  of  the  robin,  we  are  snddealy 
surprised  by  the  shrill  reiterations  of  the  whip-poor-will;  while 
the  notes  of  the  kildeer,  blue  jay,  marten,  baltimore,  and  twenty 
others,  succeed,  with  such  imposing  reality,  that  we  look  roand 
for  the  originals,  and  discover,  with  astonishment,  that  the  aole 
performer,  in  this  singular  concert,  is  the  admirable  bird  now 
before  us.  During  this  exhibition  of  his  powers,  he  apraMlB 
his  wings,  expands  his  tail,  and  throws  himself  around  the  cage 
in  all  the  ecstasy  of  enthusiasm,  seeming  not  only  to  sing,  bat 
to  dance,  keeping  time  to  the  measure  of  his  own  music.  Bolk 
in  his  native  aud  domesticated  state,  during  the  solemn  still- 
ness of  the  night>  as  soon  as  the  moon  rises  in  silent  najeaty, 
he  begins  his  delightful  solo,  and  serenades  us  with  a  fnll  dto> 
play  of  his  vocal  powers,  making  the  whole  neighborhood  ring 
with  his  inimitable  melody. 
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THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  SCHOOOIASTEEL^ 

Devote  yonr  whole  time,  except  what  is  proper  for  needful 
exercise,  to  making  yourself  completely  master  of  your  busi- 
ness. For  this  purpose,  rise  by  the  peep  of  dawn,  take  your 
regular  walk,  and  then  commence  your  stated  studies.  Be 
nnder  no  anxiety  to  hear  what  people  think  of  you  or  your 
tntorship;  but  stndythe  improvement  and  watch  over  the  good 
conduct  of  the  children  consigned  to  your  care,  as  if  they  were 
your  own.  Mingle  respect  and  affability  with  yonr  orders  and 
arrangements.  Never  show  yourself  feverish  or  irritated ;  but 
preserve  a  firm  and  dignified,  a  just  and  energetic  deportment, 
in  every  emergency.  To  be  completely  master  of  one's  busi- 
ness, and  ever  anxions  to  discharge  it  with  fidelity  and  honor, 
is  to  be  great,  beloved,  respectable,  and  happy. 


CONSOLATION  IN  AFFLICTION. 

» 

Sorry  I  am,  indeed,  that  afflictions  so  severe  as  those  yon 
mention  should  fall  where  so  much  worth  and  sensibility  reside, 
while  the  profligate,  the  unthinking,  and  unfeeling  so  frequently 
pass  through  lif^  strangers  to  sickness,  adversity,  and  suffering. 
Bat  God  visits  those  with  distress  whose  enjoyments  he  wishes 
to  render  more  exquisite.  The  storms  of  affliction  do  not  last 
forever ;  and  sweet  is  the  serene  air,  and  warm  sunshine,  after 
a  day  of  darkness  and  tempest.  Our  friend  has  indeed  passed 
away,  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  expectation ;  but  nothing  has 
happened  but  almost  every  day's  experience  teaches  to  expect. 
How  many  millions  of  beautiful  flowers  have  flourished  and 
faded  under  your  eye ;  and  how  often  has  the  whole  profusion 
of  blossoms,  the  hopes  of  a  whole  year,  been  blasted  by  an 
untimely  frost.  He  has  gone  only  a  little  before  us ;  we  must 
soon  follow ;  but  while  the  feelings  of  nature  cannot  be  re- 
pressed, it  is  our  duty  to  bow  with  humble  resignation  to  the 
decisions  of  the  Great  Father  of  all,  rather  receiving  with 
gratitude  the  blessings  he  is  pleased  to  bestow,  than  repining 
at  the  loss  of  those  he  thinks  proper  to  take  from  us.     But 


1  In  a  letter  to  his  nephew,  William  Duncan,  then  (ISll)  engaged  in  the 
profession  of  instruction. 
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• 

allow  tne,  my  dear  friend,  to  withdraw  jour  thonirbts  from  80 
inoliiiicholj  a  Hiihjcct,  since  the  best  way  to  avoid  the  force  of 
any  overpowering  passion  is  to  turn  its  direction  another  way. 


DAVID  RAMSEY,  1749—1815. 

David  Ram:«et,  the  dUtinguUhed  hiiitorian,  was  born  in  LancaM^^r 
County,  IVniisylvania,  on  th«j  2«i  of  April,  1749.  Hia  father,  Jainet 
Ranisi'v,  was  a  n'Hpecta))!^  fanner,  who  hail  early  emigrated  from 
In'lau'l,  and  hy  the  diligent  cultivation  of  hi?«  farm  waa  enabled  to 
educate  a  numerous  family.  A  Proteittant  ('hri!>tian,  he  early  »o«M 
the  seed.s  of  rc1ii:ii»n  in  the  minds  of  hi«  chiMren,  and  lived  Coir«  the 
happy  fruit<«  of  his  rare  and  labor.  Our  author  was  early  diAtingatftlnnl 
for  his  ijuicknes.'*  of  intellect,  and,  after  uoing  throutrh  the  nftual  pre- 
piratory  studie**,  entered  Priuceion  ('<dh'^e,  where  he  graduated  in 
17»).'),  Wink?  only  Hixteen  yean*  of  ag«».  Afl«*r  teaching  for  two  year*, 
he  eonimencfHl  the  Ktuily  of  medicine  in  Philadelphia  under  Dr.  Rii»h, 
and  in  1772  commence*!  itn  practice  in  Maryland.  The  next  year  hm 
removetl  to  Charleston,  H.  C,  and  ro^e  rapidly  to  eminence  in  hia 
profe!t<«ion  and  in  the  resiiect  of  the  i^ommunity.'  Hi«  talenta,  bttsfneM 
hahit8,  and  indn?*try  eminently  qaaliiied  him  for  an  actire  part  in 
puhlio  affairs,  and  a«  he  waj«  a  zt^alouA  adv<M*at4^  for  independenee,  h9 
wnn  often  called  on  when  an^'thins  waM  to  l»e  <lone  for  the  com  ton 
welfare.  From  the  Dtndaration  of  Independence  to  the  eloee  of  tlio 
war  he  was  a  memb<T  of  the  I#eci«latnr«*  of  Soath  rarolina.  hi 
February,  17^2,  he  wa*  electe<l  a  menjl»«'rof  the  Continental  ConyniW, 
and  auain  in  ll^!*.  Tlie  next  year  he  retnmetl  to  Oiarle^ton,  and 
airain  enter»'<l  the  walk^  of  private  life. 

From  the  bei^inniiis?  to  the  clo^e  of  the  war,  Pr.  Ramjiey  had  beta 
carefully  i^olh-ctinj:  mati»rials  for  it.H  hi!«tory,and  in  17'*r»  publLnbed  hU 
"History  of  the  Revolution  in  South  Carolina.**  Five  yt»an  after,  in 
170O,  when  he  had  .•»tu<lied  the  suhjet  t  morr,  and  cained  moch  rala* 

'  On  hi"  e"in?  t.»  Chnrlr-ti^n.  I>r  Ru*h  writr  a  •*<>nim»  rMl.iii.ry  lftl«»r,  to  ai4 
him  in  hi*  new  po«t.  in  irhi'*h  hr  imr*  •'  It  t«  •.i;ttntr  Ktit  liitl*-  «»f  kin  to  l*»ll 
\<»u  tiint  ht»  i.«  tar  «U}iiTi(>r  t«>  anj  (MT-on  ««•  rvrr  ):r»«iuAt«*<i  at  oar  eolkp^^; 
hill  nliilitii-]^  ure  not  <>nlv  i;(mm|,  hut  ^rt-at .  hi'  tairntj*  anil  kno«te«l|[«  nai- 
v»"r"nl.  •  ♦  ♦  Joinril  to  all  th«**««.  h«»  i«  •••«in<l  in  hi«  prinri|ile»,  ttrirl, 
nnv  m<irf,  <»-\frr  in  hin  moralii.  Ilr  «rrit«*«.  Uilk*.  an«l  -what  i«  Bi<ir» — livve 
w.'u." 
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able  information  from  many  distingnished  actors  in  its  scenes,  Le 
published  his  "History  of  the  American  Revolution,"  which  was  re- 
ceived with  nniversal  approbation.  In  1801,  he  published  his  *'  Life 
of  Washington,"  which  still  maintains  a  high  reputation.  In  1808, 
he  gave  to  the  world  a  "  History  of  South  Carolina,"  in  two  volumes, 
octavo.  Besides  these  historical  works,  he  published  a  number  of 
essays  connected  witlf  his  profession ;  a  "  Biographical  Chart,"  to  facili- 
tate the  study  of  history  ;  and  a  "Eulogium  on  Dr.  Rush,"  He  had 
made  preparations  for  publishing  a  larger  liistorical  work  upon  our 
country,  but  he  was  suddenly  taken  off,  being  shot  by  a  lunatic,  in  the 
streets  of  Charleston,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1815. 

WASHINGTON  BESIQNINO  HIS  COMMISSION. 

The  boor  now  approached  in  which  it  became  necessary  for 
the  American  chief  to  take  leave  of  his  officers,  wlio  had  been 
endeared  to  him  bj  a  long  scries  of  common  sufi'erings  and 
dangers.  This  was  done  in  a  solemn  manner.  The  officers 
having  previonsly  assembled  for  the  purpose.  General  Wash- 
ington joined  them,  and,  calling  for  a  glass  of  wine,  thus  ad- 
dressed them :  "  With  a  heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude,  I  now 
take  leave  of  yoo.  I  most  devoutly  wish  that  your  latter  days 
may  be  as  prosperous  and  happy  as  your  former  ones  have  been 
glorious  and  honorable."  Having  drank,  he  added:  "I  cannot 
come  to  each  of  you  to  take  my  leave,  but  shall  be  obliged  to 
you  if  each  of  you  will  come  and  take  me  by  the  hand." 
General  Knox,  being  next,  turned  to  him.  Incapable  of  utter- 
ance, Washington  grasped  his  hand,  and  embraced  him.  The 
officers  came  up  successively,  and  he  took  an  affectionate,  leave 
of  each  of  them.  Not  a  word  was  articulated  on  either  side. 
A  majestic  silence  prevailed.  The  tear  of  sensibility  glistened 
in  every  eye.  The  tenderness  of  the  scene  exceeded  all  de- 
scription. When  the  last  of  the  officers  had  taken  his  leave, 
Washington  left  the  room,  and  passed  through  the  corps  of 
light  infantry  to  the  place  of  embarkation.  The  officers  fol- 
lowed in  a  solemn,  mute  procession,  with  dejected  countenances. 
On  his  entering  the  barge  to  cross  the  North  River,  he  turned 
towards  the  companions^  of  his  glory,  and,  by  waving  his  hat, 
bid  them  a  silent  adieu.  Some  of  them  answered  this  last 
signal  of  respect  and  affection  with  tears;  and  all  of  them 
gazed  upon  the  barge  which  conveyed  him  from  their  sight 
till  they  could  no  longer  distinguish  in  it  the  person  of  their 
beloved  commander-in-chief. 
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The  army  being  disbanded,  Washington  proceeded  to  Anna- 
polis, then  the  seat  of  Congress,  to  resign  his  commission.  On 
bis  way  thither,  he,  of  his  own  accord,  delirered  to  the  comp- 
troller of  accounts  in  Philadelphia  an  account  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  all  the  public  money  he  had  ever  received.  This  fran 
in  his  own  hand-writing,  and  every  entry  was  made  in  a  very 
particular  manner.  Voucliers  were  prodnced  for  every  item, 
except  for  secret  intelligence  and  servicefi,  which  amounted  to 
DO  more  than  1982  pounds,  10  shillings  sterling.  The  whole, 
which,  in  the  course  of  eight  years  of  war,  had  passed  through 
his  hands,  amounted  only  to  14,479  pounds,  18  shillings,  9  pence 
sterling.  Nothing  was  charged  or  retained  for  personal  services ; 
and  actual  disbursements  had  been  managed  with  such  economy 
and  fidelity,  that  they  were  all  covered  by  the  above  modemte 
sum. 

After  accounting  for  all  his  expenditures  of  public  money 
(secret  service  money,  for  obvious  reasons,  excepted),  with  all 
the  exactness  which  established  forms  required  from  the  infe- 
rior officers  of  his  army,  he  hastened  to  resign  into  the  bands 
of  the  fathers  of  his  country  the  powers  with  which  they  had 
invested  him.  This  was  done  in  a  public  audience.  Congress 
received  him  as  the  founder  and  guardian  of  the  republic. 
While  he  ap|>eared  before  them,  they  silently  retraced  the 
scenes  of  danger  and  distress  through  which  they  had  passed 
together.  They  recalled  to  mind  the  blessings  of  freedom  and 
peace  purchased  by  his  arm.  They  gazed  with  wonder  on  their 
fellow-citizen,  who  appeared  more  great  and  worthy  of  esteem 
in  resigning  his  power  than  he  had  done  in  gloriously  using  it. 
Every  heart  was  big  with  emotion.  Tears  of  admiration  and 
gratitude  burst  from  every  eye.  The  general  sympathy  was 
felt  by  the  resigning  hero,  and  wet  his  cheek  with  a  manly  tear. 
After  a  decent  pause,  he  addressed  Thomas  Mifflin,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Congress,  in  the  following  words : — 

"  The  great  events  on  which  my  resignation  de|>ended  having 
at  length  taken  place,  I  have  now  the  honor  of  offering  my 
sincere  congratulations  to  Congress,  and  of  presenting  myself 
before  them,  to  surrender  into  their  hands  the  truht  committed  to 
me,  and  to  claim  the  indulgence  of  retiring  from  the  service  of 
my  country. 

"  Happy  in  the  confirmation  of  our  independence  and  sove- 
reignty, and  pleased  with  the  op|>ortunity  afforded  the  United 
States  of  becoming  a  res|>ectable  nation,  I  resign  with  satia- 
faction  the  appointment  1  accepted  with  diffidence;  a  diffidence 
in  my  abilities  to  accompli^^h  so  arduous  a  task,  which,  how- 
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ever,  was  soperseded  by  a  confideuce  Id  the  rectitude  of  our 
canse,  the  support  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  UnioD,  and 
the  patronage  of  Heaven. 

"The  saccessfal  termination  of  the  war  has  Terified  the  most 
aangoine  expectations ;  and  my  gratitude  for  the  interposition 
of  Providence,  and  for  the  assistance  I  have  received  from  my 
countrymen,  increases  with  every  review  of  the  momentous 
contest. 

"While  I  repeat  my  obligations  to  the  army  in  general,  I 
ahonld  do  injustice  to  my  own  feelings  not  to  acknowledge  in 
this  place  the  peculiar  services  and  distinguished  merits  of  the 
persons  who  have  been  attached  to  my  person  during  the  war. 
It  was  impossible  that  the  choice  of  confidential  officers  to 
compose  my  family  should  have  been  more  fortunate.  Permit 
me,  sir,  to  recommend,  in  particular,  those  who  have  continued 
in  the  service  to  the  present  moment,  as  worthy  of  the  favor- 
able notice  and  patronage  of  Congress. 

"I  consider  it  as  an  indispensable  duty  to  close  this  last 
solemn  act  of  my  official  life,  by  commending  the  interests  of 
our  dearest  country  to  the  protection  of  Almighty  God,  and 
those  who  have  the  superintendence  of  them  to  his  holy  keeping. 

"  Having  now  finished  the  work  assigned  me,  I  retire  from 
the  great  theatre  of  action ;  and,  bidding  an  affectionate  farewell 
to  this  august  body,  under  whose  orders  I  have  long  acted,  I  here 
offer  my  commission,  and  take  my  leave  of  all  the  employments 
of  public  life." 

This  address  being  ended.  General  Washington  advanced 
and  delivered  his  commission  into  the  hands  of  the  President 
of  Congress,  who  replied  as  follows: — 

"The  United  States,  in»Congress  assembled,  receive,  with 
emotions  too  affecting  for  utterance,  the  solemn  resignation  of 
the  authorities  under  which  you  have  led  their  troops  with 
success  through  a  perilous  and  doubtful  war. 

"Called  upon  by  your  country  to  defend  its  invaded  rights, 
you  accepted  the  sacred  charge  before  it  had  formed  alliances, 
and  whilst  it  was  without  friends  or  a  government  to  support  you. 

"You  have  conducted  the  great  military  contest  with  wisdom 
and  fortitude,  invariably  regarding  the  rights  of  the  civil  power 
through  all  disasters  and  changes.  You  have,  by  the  love  and 
confidence  of  your  fellow-citizens,  enabled  them  to  display  their 
martial  genius,  and  transmit  their  fame  to  posterity.  You  have 
persevered,  till  these  United  States,  aided  by  a  magnanimous 
king  and  nation,  have  been  enabled,  under  a  just  Providence, 
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to  close  the  war  in  safety,  freedom,  and  independence;  on  which 
happj  eTent  we  sincerely  join  you  in  congratulations. 

"Having  defended  the  standard  of  liberty  in  this  new  world, 
haying  taught  a  lesson  useful  to  those  who  inflict,  and  to  those 
who  feel  oppression,  you  retire  from  the  great  theatre  of  action 
with  the  blessings  of  your  fellow-citizens;  but  the  glory  of 
your  virtues  will  not  terminate  with  your  military  command ; 
it  will  continue  to  animate  remotest  ages.  We  feel  with  yo« 
our  obligations  to  the  army  in  general,  and  will  particularly 
charge  ourselves  with  the  interest  of  those  confldeutial  of&cert 
who  have  attended  your  person  to  this  affecting  moment. 

'*  We  join  you  in  commending  the  interests  of  our  dearest 
country  to  the  protection  of  Almighty  God,  beseeching  him  to 
dispose  the  hearts  and  minds  of  its  citizens  to  improve  the 
opportunity  afforded  them  of  becoming  a  happy  and  respect- 
able nation;  and  for  you  we  address  to  Him  our  earnest  prayers, 
that  a  life  so  beloved  may  be  fostered  with  all  His  care;  that 
your  days  may  be  happy  as  they  have  been  illustrious,  and  that 
He  will  finally  give  you  that  reward  which  this  world  caonol 
give." 

His  own  sensations,  after  retiring  from  public  business,  are 
thus  expressed  in  his  letters:  "  1  am  just  beginning  to  experi- 
ence the  ease  and  freedom  from  public  cares,  which,  however 
desirable,  it  takes  some  time  to  realize;  fur,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  it  was  not  until  lately  I  coold 
get  the  better  uf  my  Ubual  cuhtum  of  ruminating,  as  soon  as  I 
awoke  in  the  morning,  on  the  business  of  the  ensuing  day;  and 
of  my  surprise  on  finding,  after  revolving  many  things  id  my 
mind,  that  I  was  no  longer  a  public  man,  or  had  anylhing  to 
do  with  public  transactions.  1  fuel  as  I  conceive  a  we^cd 
traveller  must  do,  who,  after  treading  many  a  painful  step  with 
a  heavy  burden  on  his  shoulders,  is  eased  of  the  latter,  haviag 
reached  the  haven  to  which  all  the  former  were  directed,  and, 
from  his  housetop,  is  looking  back,  and  tracing  with  ao  eager 
eye  the  meanders  by  which  he  escaped  the  quicksaodt  aod 
mires  which  lay  in  his  way,  and  into  which  none  bat  the  all* 
powerful  Guide  and  Dispenser  of  human  events  could  have  pre* 
Tented  his  falling." 

**  I  have  become  a  private  citizen  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac ; 
and,  under  the  shadow  of  my  own  vine  and  my  own  fig*trce» 
free  from  the  bustle  of  a  camp,  and  the  bu&y  scenes  of  public 
life,  I  am  solacing  myself  with  those  tran(|nil  eujoymenta  of 
which  the  soldier,  who  is  ever  in  pursuit  of  fame — the  states* 
man,  whose  watchful  days  and  sleepless  nights  are  spent  ia 
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deTising  schemes  to  prombte  the  welfare  of  bis  own,  perhaps 
the  rain  of  other  countries,  as  if  this  globe  was  insufficient  for 
08  all — and  the  courtier,  who  is  always  watching  the  counte- 
Dance  of  his  prince,  in  the  hope  of  catching  a  gracious  smile 
*-can  haTe  very  little  conception.  I  have  not  only  retired 
from  all  public  employments,  but  am  retiring  within  myself, 
and  shall  be  able  to  view  the  solitary  walk,  and  tread  the 
paths  of  private  life,  with  heartfelt  satisfaction.  Enyious  of 
none,  I  am  determined  to  be  pleased  with  all;  and  this,  my 
dear  friend,  being  the  order  of  my  march,  1  will  move  gently 
down  the  stream  of  life  until  1  sleep  with  my  fathers." 


TIMOTHY  DWIGHT,  1762—1817. 

TiMOTHT  DwiOHT,  thd  son  of  Timothy  and  Mary  Dwight,  was  bom  at 
If orthampton,  Massachusetts,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1752.  His  father  was 
a  man  of  sound  and  vigorous  intellect ;  and  his  mother,  the  daughter 
of  the  celebrated  Jonathan  Edwards,  inherited  no  small  share  of  her 
father's  intellectual  greatness.  When  to  great  mental  vigor  we  add 
that  his  parents  united  the  highest  moral  qualities,  we  can  see  how 
highly  favorable  was  such  an  intellectual  and  moral  atmosphere  to  the 
development  of  his  youthful  faculties ;  and  of  these  influences  he  had, 
most  happily,  the  disposition  to  avail  himself.  He  showed  uncom- 
mon powers  of  mind  at  a  very  early  age,  being  able  to  read  in  the 
Bible  fluently  at  the  age  of  four,  and  at  six  commencing  the  study 
of  Latin. 

In  1765,  he  entered  Yale  College,  just  as  he  had  completed  his  thir- 
teenth year,  and  was  familiar  not  only  with  the  requirements  for 
entering^-though  these  were  very  low  compared  with  what  they  now 
are— but  with  most  of  the  classical  authors  that  were  read  during  the 
first  half  of  his  collegiate  course.  Owing  to  his  o^er  preparation,  he 
did  not  feel  the  necessity  of  much  application  for  the  first  two  years ; 
and  these,  consequently,  were  spent  rather  idly.  But  for  this  indo- 
lence he  atoned  in  his  junior  and  senior  years,  studying  with  an 
intensity  that  left  no  time  unemployed.  In  consequence  of  his  ex- 
cessive application  to  study,  his  eyes  became  seriously  affected,  and 
a  permanent  weakness  of  sight  was  induced,  so  that  to  the  close  of 
life  be  could  read  but  little,  and  that  only  occasionally. 
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Aftor  le&viDg  coUego,  be  taught  a  grammar  school  io  >'«w  UaTen, 
and  in  1771  was  chosen  tutor  in  Yale  College,  in  which  oAce  he  con- 
tinned  with  high  reputation  for  liz  jears.  While  here,  in  1774,  he 
fininhed  his  poem  **  The  Conquest  of  Canaan/'  though  it  was  not  puh- 
lished  till  eleven  years  after.  In  March,  1777,  he  married  the  daughter 
of  Benjamin  Woolsey,  of  Long  Island.  Bj  her  he  had  eight  sons, 
six  of  whom  surviyed  him.  In  Jnne  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher, 
and  in  September  was  appointed  chaplain  to  a  brigade  in  General 
Pntnam's  division,  in  which  capacity  he  coutinned  about  a  year.'  In 
1778,  his  father  dying,  he  removed  to  Northampton,  to  console  his 
mother  and  provide  for  her  numerous  family,  to  whose  support  he 
contributed  for  five  years,  from  a  scanty  income  obtained  by  preaching 
and  teaching  and  occasionally  laboring  on  a  farm.  In  1783,  he  was 
ordained  over  a  pansh  in  Greenfield,  where  he  continued  for  twelve 
years.  In  1785,  he  published  his  "  Con<iuest  of  Canaan  •/"  and  in  17M, 
his  poem  called  **  Greenfield  Hill,"  in  seven  parts.  After  the  death  of 
Dr.  Stiles,  he  was  chosen  President  of  Yale  College,  and  was  inaugu- 
rated in  September,  1795  ;  which  office,  together  with  the  professorship 
of  theology,  he  continued  to  fill  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  While 
discharging  the  duties  of  these  offices,  he  prepared  his  sermons  on 
syHtematic  theology,  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rents,  entitled  **  Theo- 
logy Kxplainod  and  Defended  in  a  Series  of  Sermons,"  5  volumet. 
Tills  admirable  and  most  comprehensive  system  of  divinity  bai 
I>as8e<l  though  many  editions  in  Kngland  as  well  as  in^^onr  owa 
country.  In  his  college  vacations,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  Journeying, 
and  to  this  we  owe  his  *^  Travels  in  New  Knffland  and  New  Y'ork,** 
published,  after  his  death,  in  four  volumes.  Ue  died  January  lltl^ 
1817,  aged  sixty-four,  having  l^een  President  of  the  College  twtBtj- 
oue  years." 


*  At  that  time  the  even  of  mniit  Chri«tian^  w«»re  not  opened  to  •••  the  groM 
inconnirtency  is  s  minijiter  of  the  "  Prince  of  Peace"  entering  the  aray  wm4 
exhorting  the  iMfldiern  to  fight  brswlv,  so<l  praying  the  "God  of  love**  le 
infuiMf  into  them  a  fpirit  of  animueity  towardf  their  brother  man,  called  **  the 
enemy." 

*  The  following  pleanant  anecdote  \p  told  concerning  Dr.  iHrigbtaad  Demie, 
the  editor  of  the  "  Port  Folio  :"  While  travrlling  in  Nrw  Jervey.  the  learaed 
President  chanf*ed  to  utop  for  a  night  at  a  Pl*ft  hntrl.  in  one  of  itn  popel<ios 
town*.  I^ate  in  the  evening  arrived  aluo  at  the  inn  Mr.  Dennie.  whe  had  the 
mtj>fortune  to  learn  from  the  landlord  that  hin  bedn  were  ail  f^irwd  with 
lo«l;;t>r«  ficept  one  occupied  hr  the  celrhrate<l  Dr.  Dwigbt.  "  ^how  me  to 
hiii  a|iartment,**  exclaimed  Drnnir  ;  "  altht»u^h  I  am  a  stranger  t«>  the  re- 
verend iKictor,  perhap*  I  can  bargain  with  him  for  my  lixlfringf.'*  The  Uad- 
lord  accordingly  watted  on  Mr.  IVnaie  to  hi*  Kuent  «  ro«*m,  aad  there  left 
him  to  introduce  himMlf.  The  Doctor.  althouKh  in  bi>  night-gown,  cap  sad 
slipper*,  aad  just  ready  to  resign  himself  to  the  refreehing  arms  of  Sossaas, 
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Pleasing  as  Dr.  Dwight  is  as  a  poet,  and  learned  and  eloquent  as  he 
was  as  a  divine,  it  is  as  President  of  Tale  College  that  he  was  most 
Talued,  and  honored,  and  lored  while  living,  and  as  such  is  embalmed 
in  the  hearts  of  the  large  nnmber  of  scholars,  divines,  and  statesmen 
still  living,  who  were  instracted  by  him  in  their  collegiate  coarse.  He 
had  the  remarkable  faculty  of  winning  the  affections  and  commanding 
the  most  profound  respect  of  all  the  young  men  who  came  under  his 
influence,  while  he  poured  forth  his  instructions  in  a  most  impressive 
eloquence  from  a  mind  stored  with  the  treasures  of  ancient  and  modem 
learning,  ^nd  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life  he  could  scarcely  use  his  eyes  at  all,  our  wonder  increases  that  he 
accomplished  so  much.  But  what  cannot  singleness  of  aim,  determined 
purpose,  and  unremitting  industry  effect  ? 


DUELLING. 

Life,  to  man,  is  his  all.  On  it  everything  is  suspended 
which  man  can  call  his  own ;  his  enjoyments,  his  hopes,  his 
Qsefulness,  and  his  salvation.     Our  own  life  is  to  us,  therefore, 

politely  requested  the  strange  intruder  to  be  seated.  He  was  struck  with  the 
peculiar  physiognomy  of  his  companion,  unbent  his  austere  brow,  and  com- 
menced an  animated  colloquy.  The  names  of  Washington,  Franklin,  Ritten- 
house,  and  a  host  of  literary  and  political  characters  for  some  time  gave  a 
Best  and  interest  to  their  conversation,  until  Dwight  chanced  to  mention  the 
writings  of  Dennie.  "Dennie,  the  editor  of  the  'Port  Folio,'  "  said  the 
Doctor  in  a  rhapsody,  '*  is  the  Addison  of  the  United  States,  the  father  of 
American  Belles  Lettres.  But,  sir,"  continued  he,  "is  it  not  astonishing, 
that  a  man  of  such  genius,  fancy,  and  feeling  should  abandon  himself  to  the 
inebriating  bowl,  and  to  Bacchanalian  revels?"  "Sir,"  said  Dennie,  "you 
are  mistaken :  I  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  Dennie  for  several 
years,  and  I  never  knew  or  saw  him  intoxicated."  "  Sir,"  says  the  Doctor, 
"you  err ;  I  have  my  information  from  a  particular  friend.  I  am  confident 
that  I  am  right,  and  that  you  are  wrong."  Dennie  now  ingeniously  changed 
the  conversation  to  the  clergy,  remarking,  "  that  Doctors  Abercrombie  and 
Mason  were  amongst  our  most  distinguished  divines ;  yet  that  he  considered 
Dr.  Dwight,  President  of  Yale  College,  the  most  learned  theologian,  the  first 
logician,  and  the  greatest  poet  that  America  had  ever  produced.  But,  sir," 
continued  Dennie,  "there  are  traits  in  his  character  unworthy  so  great  and 
wise  a  man,  of  the  most  detestable  description ;  he  is  the  greatest  oige^  and 
dogmatist  of  the  age."  "  Sir,"  said  the  Doctor,  "you  are  grossly  mistaken. 
I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  Dr.  Dwight,  and  I  know  to  the  contrary." 
"  Sir,"  says  Dennie,  "  you  are  mistaken  ;  I  have  it  from  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance of  his,  who  I  am  confident  would  not  tell  an  untruth."  "No  more 
slander,"  says  the  Doctor ;  "I  am  Dr.  Dwight,  of  whom  you  speak !"  "  And 
I,  too,"  exclaimed  Dennie,  "am  Mr.  Dennie,  of  whom  you  spoke!"  The 
astonishment  of  Dr.  Dwight  may  be  better  conceived  than  told.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  they  mutually  shook  hands,  and  were  extremely  happy  in  each  other's 
acquaintance. 
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invalaable.  As  we  are  most  reasonably  required  to  iore  our 
neiyhhor  as  ourseiveSf  his  life  ought,  in  our  estimation,  to  pos- 
sess the  same  value.  In  conforwitj  to  these  views,  mankind 
have  universally  regarded  those  who  have  violently  deprived 
others  of  life  with  supreme  abhorrence,  and  branded  their 
names  with  singular  infamy.  Murderers  have  been  ponisbed, 
in  every  age  and  country,  with  the  most  awful  expressions  of 
detestation,  with  the  most  formidable  array  of  terror,  and  with 
the  most  excruciating  means  of  agony.  On  the  heads  of  mur- 
derers, at  the  same  time,  mankind  have  heai>ed  curses  without 
bounds.  The  City  of  Refuge,  nay,  the  Altar  itself,  a  strong 
tower  of  defence  to  every  other  criminal,  has  lost  its  hallowed 
character,  at  the  approach  of  a  murderer,  and  emptied  him 
out  of  its  sacred  recesses  into  the  hands  of  the  Aren^er  of 
blood,  Qod  hath  said,  A  man  that  doeth  violence  to  the  blood  of 
any  person^  he  shall  Jlee  to  the  pit:  let  no  man  stay  him.  In 
solemn  response,  the  world  has  cried,  Amen, 

But  all  these  sentiments,  all  these  rights,  all  the  obligation<i 
of  this  law,  the  Duellist  has  violated.  Nay,  be  has  Tiolate«l 
them  in  cold  blood;  with  the  deliberation  of  system;  in  the 
season  of  serenity;  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  closet.  This  vio- 
lation he  has  made  a  part  of  his  creed,  and  settled  purpose  of 
bis  life;  a  governing  rule  of  his  conduct.  All  this  he  has  done 
amid  the  various  advantages  of  birth  and  education  ;  under  the 
light  of  Science;  with  the  Hible  in  his  hand;  and  before  the 
altur  of  his  (iod.  He  has  done  it  all,  also,  in  the  face  of  argu- 
ments, which  have  commanded  the  conviction  of  all  mankind, 
except  himself;  and  which  would  have  convinced  him,  bad  bis 
min<l  been  honestly  open  to  the  force  of  argnment.  His  opin- 
ions have  been  a  thousand  times  exposed  :  his  arguments  have 
been  a  thousand  times  refuted.  Against  him  have  been  arrayed, 
in  every  Christian  country,  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  the 
feelings  of  humanity,  the  solemn  voice  of  Law,  and  the  lofi- 
nitelv  awful  command  of  the  Eternal  God.  With  a  moral 
hardihood,  not  often  exampled  even  in  this  world,  heenconnters 
them  all,  overcomes  them  all,  and  goes  coolly  onward  to  the 
work  of  destruction. 


TBE  NOTCH  OF  THE  W^ITE  MOUNTAINS. 

The  Notch  of  the  White  Mountains  is  a  phrase  appropriated 
to  a  very  narrow  defile,  extending  two  miles  in  length  between 
two  huge  cliffs  apparently  rent  asunder  by  some  vast  conTolikNi 
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of  nature.  This  convulsion  was,  in  my  own  view,  that  of  the 
deluge.  There  are  here,  and  throughout  New  England,  no 
eminent  proofs  of  yolcanic  yiolence,  nor  any  strong  exhibitions 
of  the  power  of  earthquakes.  Nor  has  history  recorded  any 
earthquake  or  volcano  in  other  countries,  of  sufficient  efficacy 
to  produce  the  phenomena  of  this  place.  The  objects  rent 
asunder  are  too  great,  the  ruin  is  too  vast  and  too  complete, 
to  have  been  accomplished  by  these  agents.  The  change 
appears  to  have  been  effected  when  the  surface  of  the  earth 
extensively  subsided ;  when  countries  and  continents  assumed 
a  new  face ;  and  a  general  commotion  of  the  elements  produced 
a  disruption  of  some  mountains,  and  merged  others  beneath 
the  common  level  of  desolation.  Nothing  less  than  this  will 
account  for  the  sundering  of  a  long  range  of  great  rocks,  or 
rather  of  vast  mountains;  or  for  the  existing  evidences  of  the 
immense  force  by  which  the  rupture  was  effected. 

The  entrance  of  the  chasm  is  formed  by  two  rocks,  standing 
perpendicularly,  at  the  distance  of  twenty-two  feet  from  each 
other ;  one  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  the  other  about  twelve. 
Half  of  the  space  is  occupied  by  the  brook  mentioned  as  the 
head  stream  of  the  Saco;  the  other  half  by  the  road.  The 
stream  is  lost  and  invisible  beneath  a  mass  of  fragments,  partly 
blown  out  of  the  road,  and  partly  thrown  down  by  some  great 
convulsion. 

When  we  entered  the  Notch,  we  were  struck  with  the  wild 
and  solemn  appearance  of  everything  before  us.  The  scale  on 
which  all  the  objects  in  view  were  formed  was  the  scale  of 
grandeur  only.  The  rocks,  rude  and  ragged  in  a  manner 
rarely  paralleled,  were  fashioned  and  piled  by  a  hand  operating 
only  in  the  boldest  and  most  irregular  manner.  As  we  ad- 
vanced, these  appearances  increased  rapidly.  Huge  masses 
of  granite,  of  every  abrupt  form,  and  hoary  with  a  moss  which 
seemed  the  product  of  ages,  recalling  to  the  mind  the  saxnm 
vetustum  of  Virgil,  speedily  rose  to  a  mountainous  height. 
Before  us  the  view  widened  fast  to  the  southeast.  Behind  us 
it  closed  almost  instantaneously,  and  presented  nothing  to  the 
eye  but  an  impassable  barrier  of  mountains. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  entrance  of  the  chasm,  we  saw, 
in  full  view,  the  most  beautiful  cascade,  perhaps,  in  the  world. 
It  issued  from  a  mountain  on  the  right,  about  eight  hundred 
feet  above  the  subjacent  valley,  and  at  the  distance  from  us  of 
about  two  miles.  The  stream  ran  over  a  series  of  rocks  almost 
perpendicular,  with  a  course  so  little  broken  as  to  preserve  the 
appearance  of  a  uniform  current;  and  yet  so  far  disturbed  as 
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to  be  perfeclt;  wbite.  The  son  slione  with  the  cleueit  iplendor, 
from  a  station  in  the  heavens  the  most  adTmntageons  to  oar 
prospect;  and  the  cascade  glittered  down  the  vast  steep  like  a 
■tream  of  bnrnished  siher. 

At  the  distance  of  three-qnartcrs  of  a  mile  from  the  entraitce, 
wc  passed  a  brook,  known  In  ttiis  region  bj  Ihe  name  of  tit 
jtume,  from  the  strong  resemblance  to  that  object  exhibited  bj 
the  channel  which  it  has  worn  for  a  considerable  length  In  a 
bed  of  rocks,  the  sides  being  perpendicular  to  the  bottom. 
This  elegant  piece  of  water  we  determined  lo  examine  farther ; 
and,  alighting  from  onr  horses,  walked  ap  the  acclivity  perhaps 
a  furlong.  The  stream  fell  from  a  height  of  two  fanndred  and 
forty  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  over  three  prtcipicei;  tbe 
second  receding  a  small  distance  from  the  front  of  the  Grtt,  and 
Ihe  third  from  that  of  the  second.  Down  the  first  and  Mcoad 
it  fell  in  a  single  cnrrenL,  and  down  the  third  in  three,  which 
anitcd  their  streams  at  the  bottom  in  a  fine  ba«in,  formed  by 
the  hand  of  nature  in  the  rocks  immediately  beneath  as.  It 
ia  impossible  for  a  brook  of  this  size  to  be  modelled  into  more 
diversified  or  more  delightful  forms;  or  for  a  cascade  to  descend 
over  precipices  more  happily  fitted  to  Gnisb  its  beauty.  The 
cliffs,  together  with  a  level  at  their  foot,  furnished  a  consider- 
able opening,  surrounded  bj  the  forest.  The  sunbeams,  pene- 
trating through  the  trees,  painted  here  a  great  variety  of  fine 
I  images  of  light,  and  edged  an  eqnally  numerous  and  diversified 
collection  of  shadows;  both  dancing  on  the  waters,  and  alter- 
nately silvering  and  obscuring  their  counic.  Purer  water  was 
never  seen.  Exclusively  of  its  murmurs,  the  world  around  us 
was  solemn  and  silent.  Everything  assumed  the  character  of 
enchantment;  and,  had  I  been  educated  in  the  GreciaD 
mythology,  I  should  scarcely  have  been  surprised  to  find  an 
assemblage  of  Dryads,  Naiads,  and  Oreades  sporting  on  the 
little  plain  below  our  feet.  The  purity  of  this  water  wu  dia- 
cernible,  not  only  by  its  limpid  appearance  and  its  taste,  bat 
from  several  other  circumstances.  Its  course  is  wholly  over 
hard  granite,  and  (lie  rocks  and  the  stones  in  its  bed  and  at  iu 
side,  instead  of  being  covered  with  adventitious  snbsUaces; 
were  washed  perfectly  clean ;  and,  by  their  neat  appcaruce, 
added  not  a  liille  to  the  beauty  of  the  sceucry. 


THK  UOOPNKSS  OF  Ullt>  AS  MAMFESTEU  IN  CREATION. 

Were  all  the  Interesting  diversities  of  color  and  form  to  dii- 
ippenr.  hnw  un«ighlly,  dull,  ami  wrari^omo  would  lie  the  ai>|tect 
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of  the  world  I  The  pleasures  conveyed  to  us  by  the  endless 
Tarieties  with  which  these  sources  of  beauty  are  presented  to 
the  eye  are  so  much  things  of  course,  and  exist  so  much  with- 
out intermission,  that  we  scarcely  think  either  of  their  nature, 
their  number,  or  the  great  proportion  which  they  constitute  in 
the  whole  mass  of  our  enjoyment.  But,  were  an  inhabitant  of 
this  country  to  be  removed  from  its  delightful  scenery  to  the 
midst  of  an  Arabian  desert,  a  boundless  expanse  of  sand,  a 
waste,  spread  with  uniform  desolation,  enliveped  by  the  murmur 
of  no  stream,  and  cheered  by  the  beauty  of  no  verdure;  although 
he  might  live  in  a  palace,  and  riot  in  splendor  and  luxury,  he 
would,  I  think,  find  life  a  dull,  wearisome,  melancholy  round 
of  existence^  and,  amid  all  his  gratifications,  would  sigh  for 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  his  native  land,  the  brooks  and  rivers, 
the  living  lustre  of  the  Spring,  and  the  rich  glories  of  the 
Autumn.  The  ever-varying  brilliancy  and  grandeur  of  the 
landscape,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  sky,  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  enter  more  extensively  into  the  enjoyment  of  mankind 
than  we,  perhaps,  even  think,  or  can  possibly  apprehend,  with- 
out frequent  and  extensive  investigation.  This  beauty  and 
splendor  of  the  objects  {\round  us,  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered, 
is  not  necessary  to  their  existence,  nor  to  what  we  commonly 
intend  by  their  usefulness.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as 
a  source  of  pleasure  gratuitously  superinduced  upon  the  general 
nature  of  the  objects  themselves,  and,  in  this  light,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  the  divine  goodness,  peculiarly  aflFecting. 


GOFPE,  THE  REGICIDE. 

In  the  course  of  Philip's  war,  which  involved  almost  all  the 
Indian  tribes  in  New  England,  and  among  others  those  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hadley,  the  inhabitants  thought  it  proper  to 
observe  the  first  of  September,  1675,  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer.  While  they  were  in  the  church,  and  employed  in  their 
worship,  they  were  surprised  by  a  band  of  savages.  The 
people  instantly  betook  themselves  to  their  arms — which,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  times,  they  had  carried  with  them 
to  the  church — and,  rushing  out  of  the  house,  attacked  their 
invaders.  The  panic  under  which  they  began  the  conflict 
was,  however,  so  great,  and  their  number  was  so  dispropor- 
tioned  to  that  of  their  enemies,  that  they  fought  doubtfully  at 
first,  and  in  a  short  time  began  evidently  to  give  way.  At  this 
moment  an  ancient  man,  with  hoary  locks,  of  a  most  venerable 
14 
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and  dignified  aspect,  and  in  a  dress  widely  differing  from  thai 
of  the  inhabitants,  appeared  suddenly  at  their  bead,  and  with 
a  firm  voice,  and  an  example  of  unciaunted  resolution,  reani- 
mated their  spirits,  led  them  again  to  the  conflict,  and  totally 
routed  the  savages.  When  the  battle  was  ended,  the  stranger 
disappeared;  and  no  person  knew  whence  he  had  come,  or 
whither  he  had  gone.  The  relief  was  so  timely,  so  sndden,  so 
unexpected,  and  so  providential;  the  appearance  and  the  re- 
treat of  him  who  furnished  it  were  so  unaccountable;  his  per- 
son was  so  dignified  and  commanding,  his  resolution  so  supe- 
rior, and  his  interference  so  decisive,  that  the  inhabitants, 
without  any  uncommon  exercise  of  credulity,  readily  believed 
him  to  be  an  angel  sent  by  Heaven  for  their  preservation. 
Nor  was  this  opinion  seriously  controverted  until  it  was  dis- 
covered, several  years  afterward,  that  OofTe  and  Whalley  bad 
been  lodged  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Russell.  Then  it  was  known 
that  their  deliverer  was  Goffe,  Whalley  having  become  Super- 
annuated some  time  before  the  event  took  place. 


LEVI  FRISBIE,  1784—1822. 

Levi  Frikbir  was  bom  in  Ipswich,  MassschusotU,  in  tb«  year  17S4. 
Hit!  fatlior,  whose  name  he  bore,  was  a  clergyman  of  that  town,  dis- 
iinguinhed  for  his  conscientioasness  ami  his  sense  of  religion  ;  and  to 
his  instructions  and  example  Mr.  Frisbio  mav  \m  sappoiied  to  have 
been,  in  a  great  measure,  indebtefl  for  the  first  planting  of  bis  religioiis 
sentiments.  After  completing  his  preparatory  studies  at  Andover 
Academv,  Mr.  Fri^bie  entered  Harvard  L'nivemitv  In  1798.  As  a  sto- 
dent,  he  was  among  the  most  distinguished  in  his  class  for  his  talents 
and  acquisitions,  for  correctness  of  condocl,  integrity,  and  manlinvtt. 
8oon  after  leaving  college,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law;  bat 
his  fair  prospects  were  so«»n  clouded  by  an  affection  of  his  eyes,  which 
so  deprived  him  of  their  ose  for  the  purpose  of  study  that  ha  was 
never  after  able  to  use  them  except  for  xcrj  short  periods.  This 
great  affliction  he  l>ore  like  a  man  and  a  rhristi^n.  and  <lerived  from 
it  the  moral  benefits  it  was  adapted  to  afTunl.  He  made  use  of  every 
means  in  his  power  for  improvement,  invente«l  a  machine  to  aid  him 
in  writing,  and  was  sun uande<l  by  friends  ready  always  to  read  to  bim« 

Being  nnable  to  pursue  his  professional  stndiee.  he  accepted  tlui 
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plaoe  of  Latin  tutor  in  Harvard  TJniyersity  in  1805,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued till  1811,  when  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, which  chair  he  held  till  1817.  On  the  5th  of  November  of  that 
jear,  he  was  inaugurated  as  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy ;  and  the 
address  which  he  delivered  upon  the  occasion  is  one  that  shows  his 
eminent  fitness  for  that  high  office,  as  a  scholar  of  enlarged  views,  re- 
fined taste,  deep  thought,  and  elevated  Christian  principles.  But, 
alas  I  "  Death  loves  a  shining  mark.**  Professor  Frisbie  had  given 
but  two  courses  of  lectures,  when  symptoms  of  that  insidious,  but 
fktal  disease — consumption — appeared,  and  on  the  9th  of  July,  1822, 
after  a  lingering  illness,  he  breathed  his  last. 

Of  his  character,  one  who  was  associated  with  him  in  the  faculty 
of  the  College,  and  his  most  intimate  friend,'  thus  writes :  '^  If  those 
who  knew  him  best  were  called  upon  to  mention  any  virtue  of  which 
he  was  particularly  distinguished,  I  believe  they  would  unite  in  nam- 
ing Iktbobitt.  He  was  a  man  who,  if  ever  ahy  on b  could,  might  have 
told  the  world  his  purposes,  and  risen  in  their  respect.  If  you  were 
to  determine  whether  he  would  pursue  any  particular  course  of  con- 
duct, or  aim  at  any  particular  object,  you  had  only  to  determine  whe- 
ther he  would  think  that  object  right,  and  that  course  of  conduct  his 
duty,  and  you  were  sure  that  no  selfish  dP  mean  passion,  and  no  sinis- 
ter purpose  would  interfere  to  lead  insensibly  his  judgment  astray. 
There  were  no  false  appearances  about  him.  He  had  nothing  of  that 
disguise  and  cunning  which  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  policy.  His 
conduct  lay  before  you  in  broad  daylight ;  and  you  never  were  at  a 
loss  for  his  motives,  and  you  never  perceived  any  but  what  were  hon- 
orable. His  notions  of  right  and  wrong  were  founded  upon  the  laws 
of  religion,  and  of  God,  and  not  upon  the  maxims  of  the  world.  He 
compared  his  actions,  not  with  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  the 
day,  but  with  the  eternal  principles  of  morality."' 


THE  RECIPROCAL  INFLUENCE  OF  MORALS  AND  LITERATURE. 

In  no  prodoctions  of  modern  genins  is  the  reciprocal  inflnence 
of  morals  and  literature  more  distinctly  seen  than  in  those  of 

*  Professor  Andrews  Norton — one  of  Harvard's  most  distinguished  sons — in 
his  "Address  at  the  Interment  of  Professor  Frisbie." 

*  In  1817,  Professor  Frisbie  was  married  to  Miss  Catharine  Saltonstall 
Mellen,  daughter  of  John  Mellen,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge,  who,  for  personal 
charms,  mental  accomplishments,  and  warmth  and  elevation  of  soul,  was 
the  "counterfeit  resemblance"  of  her  husband's  charming  poem,  "  A  Castle 
in  the  Air."     They  had  but  one  child,  a  daughter,  who  died  in  infancy. 
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the  author  of  Childe  Harold.  His  character  prodoced  the 
poems,  and  it  cannot  be  doabted  that  his  poems  are  adapted 
to  produce  such  a  character.  His  heroes  speak  a  lan^ruafre 
supplied  not  more  by  imagrination  than  consciousness.  Thej 
are  not  those  machines  that,  bj  a  contrivance  of  the  artist, 
send  forth  a  music  of  their  own,  but  instruments  through 
which  he  breathes  his  very  soul,  in  tones  of  agonized  sensi- 
bility that  cannot  but  give  a  sympathetic  impulse  to  those  who 
hear.  The  desolate  misanthropy  of  his  mind  rises,  and  throws 
its  dark  shade  over  his  poetry  like  one  of  his  own  ruined  cas- 
tles ;  we  feel  it  to  be  sublime,  but  we  forget  that  it  is  a  sub- 
limity it  cannot  have  till  it  is  abandoned  by  everything  that  is 
kind,  and  peaceful,  and  happy,  and  its  halls  are  ready  to  be- 
come the  haunts  of  outlaws  and  assassins.  Nor  are  bis  more 
tender  and  affectionate  passages  those  to  which  we  can  yield 
ourselves  without  a  feeling  of  uneasiness.  It  is  not  that  we 
can  here  and  there  select  a  proposition  formally  false  or  per- 
nicious, but  that  he  leaves  an  impression  unfavorable  to  a 
healthful  state  of  thought  and  feeling,  peculiarly  dangerous  to 
the  finest  minds  and  most  susceptible  hearts.  They  are  the 
scene  of  a  summer  evening,  where  all  is  tender,  and  beaotifol, 
and  grand  ;  but  the  dafh]>s  of  disease  descend  with  the  dews 
of  heaven,  and  the  pestilent  vapors  of  night  are  breathed  in 
with  the  fmgrance  and  balm,  and  the  delicate  and  fair  are  the 
surest  victims  of  the  exposure. 

Although  I  have  illnstrate<l  the  moral  influence  of  literature, 
principally  from  its  misi'hiefs,  yet  it  is  obvious,  if  what  I  have 
sai<i  b<J  just,  it  may  be  rendered  no  less  |»owerful  as  a  means  of 
good.  Indeed,  the  fountains  of  literature  into  which  an  enemy 
has  sometimes  infused  poison  naturally  flow  with  refreshment 
and  health.  Cowpcr  and  Cam])lK*ll  have  led  the  muses  to  re- 
pose in  the  bowers  of  religion  and  virtue  ;  ond  Miss  Kdgewortb 
has  so  cautiouslv  combined  the  features  of  her  characters  that 
the  predominant  expression  is  ever  what  it  should  be.  She 
has  shown  us  not  vices  ennobled  bv  virtues,  but  virtues  de- 
graded  and  perverted  by  their  union  with  vices.  The  sooceM 
of  this  lady  has  been  great,  but,  had  she  availed  lierself  more 
of  the  motives  and  sentiments  of  religion,  we  think  it  woold 
have  been  greater.  She  has  stretched  forth  a  powerful  hand 
to  the  impotent  in  virtue ;  and  had  she  added,  with  the  apoa- 
tle,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  we  should  almost  have 
expected  miracles  from  its  touch. 

The  incorporating  of  religion  with  morality  is  a  meani  of 
practical  influence,  and  extends  to  every  order  in  society.     It 
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is  not  the  foontaio  which  plays  only  in  the  gardens  of  the  pa- 
lace, hut  the  rain  of  heaven,  which  descends  alike  upon  the 
inclosures  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  refreshes  the  meanest 
shrub  no  less  than  the  fairest  flower.  The  sages  of  antiquity 
seem  to  have  believed  that  morality  had  nothing  to  do  with  re- 
ligion ;  and  Christians  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  religion  had 
nothing  to  do  with  morality  :  but,  at  the  present  day,  we  ac- 
knowledge how  intimate  and  important  is  their  connection.  It 
is  not  views  of  moral  fitness,  by  which  the  minds  of  men  are 
at  first  to  be  affected,  but  by  connecting  their  duties  with  the 
feelings  and  motives,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  Christianity.  Both 
are  necessary ;  the  latter,  to  prompt  and  invigorate  virtue ; 
the  former,  to  give  it  the  beauty  of  knowledge  and  taste.  It 
is  heat  that  causes  the  germ  to  spring  and  flourish  in  the  heart, 
but  it  is  light  that  imparts  verdure  to  its  foliage,  and  their  hues 
to  its  flowers. 

TACITUS. 

The  moral  sensibility  of  Tacitus  is,  we  think,  that  particular 
circumstance  by  which  he  so  deeply  engages  his  reader,  and  is 
perhaps  distinguished  from  every  other  writer  in  the  same  de- 
partment of  literature ;  and  the  scenes  he  was  to  describe  pe- 
culiarly required  this  quality.  His  writings  comprise  a  period 
the  most  corrupt  within  the  annals  of  man.  The  reigns  of  the 
Neros,  and  of  many  of  their  successors,  seemed  to  have  brought 
together  the  opposite  vices  of  extreme  barbarism  and  excessive 
luxury  ;  the  most  ferocious  cruelty  and  slavish  submission  ;  vo- 
luptuousness the  most  effeminate,  and  sensuality  worse  than 
brutal.  Not  only  all  the  general  charities  of  life,  but  the  very 
ties  of  nature  were  annihilated,  by  a  selfishness  the  most  exclu- 
sively individual.  The  minions  of  power  butchered  the  parent, 
and  the  child  hurried  to  thank  the  emperor  for  his  goodness. 
The  very  fountains  of  abomination  seemed  to  have  been  broken 
up,  and  to  have  poured  over  the  face  of  society  a  deluge  of 
pollution  and  crimes.  How  important,  then,  was  it  for  pos- 
terity that  the  records  of  such  an  era  should  be  transmitted  by 
one,  in  whose  personal  character  there  should  be  a  redeeming 
virtue,  who  would  himself  feel,  and  awaken  in  his  readers,  that 
disgust  and  abhorrence  which  such  scenes  ought  to  excite  ? 
Such  a  one  was  Tacitus.  There  is  in  his  narrative  a  serious- 
ness approaching  sometimes  almost  to  melancholy,  and  some- 
times bursting  forth  in  expressions  of  virtuous  indignation. 
He  appears  always  to  be  aware  of  the  general  complexion  of 

14* 
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the  subjecto  of  which  he  is  treating? ;  and  even  when  extraordi- 
nary instances  of  independence  and  integrity  now  and  then 
present  themselves,  yon  perceive  that  his  mind  is  secretly  con- 
trastinpr  them  with  those  vices  with  which  his  observation  was 
habitually  familiar. 

In  estimatini?,  however,  the  moral  sentiment  of  this  histo- 
rian, we  are  not  to  judfre  him  by  the  present  standard,  elevated 
and  improved,  as  it  is,  by  Christianity.  Tacitas  undoubtedly 
felt  the  influence  of  great  and  prevalent  errors.  That  war 
with  barbarians  was  at  all  times  just,  and  their  territory  and 
their  persons  the  lawful  prey  of  whatever  nation  conld  seise 
them,  it  is  well  known,  had  been  always  the  practical  maxim 
of  the  Oreeks  as  well  as  the  Romans.  Hence  we  are  not  to 
be  surprised  that,  in  various  passages  of  his  work,  be  doea 
not  express  that  abhorrence  of  many  wars  in  which  his  coao- 
tryrocn  were  engaged  which  we  might  otherwise  have  ex- 
pected from  him.  This  apology  must  especially  be  borne  in 
mind  as  we  read  the  life  of  Agricola.  The  invasion  of  Britain 
by  the  Romans  was  as  truly  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  justice 
and  humanity  as  that  of  Mexico  and  Pern  by  the  8|»aiiiards, 
and  their  leader  little  better  in  principle  than  Cortes  and  Pi- 
zarro.' 

We  have  mentioned  what  appear  to  ns  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  Tacitus.  AVhen  compared  with  his  great 
predecessor,  he  is  no  less  excellent,  but  essentially  different 
Livy  is  only  an  historian  ;  Tacitus  is  also  a  philosopher.  The 
former  gives  you  images,  the  latter  imprettsions.  In  the  narration 
of  events,  Livy  produces  his  effect  by  completeness  and  exact 
particularity  ;  Tacitus  by  selection  and  condensation.  The  one 
presents  to  you  a  panorama ;  you  have  the  whole  scene,  with 
all  its  complicated  movements  and  various  appearances,  Tivldly 
before  vou.  The  other  shows  vou  the  most  prominent  and  re- 
markaMe  groups,  and  compensates  in  depth  what  he  wants  ia 
minuteness.  Livv  hurries  vou  into  the  midst  of  the  battle, 
and  leaves  you  to  be  borne  along  by  its  tide;  Tacitus  stands 
with  you  upon  an  eminence  where  you  may  have  more  triaa- 
quillity  for  distinct  observation  ;  or.  perhA|»s.  nhen  the  armies 
have  retired,  walks  with  you  over  the  Geld,  points  out  to  yea 
the  spot  of  each  most  interesting  particular,  and  shares  with 
you  those  solemn  and  profound  emotions  which  yon  have  now 
the  composure  to  feel. 

'  And  bow  maeh  better  mm*  our  in%»iion  of  Mfiiro,  an<l  "sna^imir"  (A 
moderu  i^THM'  fur  •tealing)  T«x«l^  wUuh  brtmgbt  i»o  tbr  M<-iu'*ii  wnrf 
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MORAL  TASTE. 

Sensibilitj  to  beauty  is  in  some  degree  common  to  all ;  but 
it  is  infinitely  varied,  according  as  it  has  been  cultivated  by 
habil  and  education.  To  the  man  whose  taste  has  been  formed 
on  just  principles,  and  who  has  been  led  to  perceive  and  relish 
what  is  truly  beautiful,  a  new  world  is  opened.  He  looks 
abroad  over  nature,  and  contemplates  the  productions  of  art, 
with  sentiments  to  which  those  who  are  destitute  of  this 
faculty  are  strangers.  He  perceives  in  the  works  of  God,  and 
in  the  contrivances  of  man,  all  the  utility  for  which  they  were 
destined  and  adapted,  in  common  with  others;  but  besides  this, 
bis  heart  is  filled  with  sentiments  of  the  beautiful  or  the  grand^ 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  object.  It  is  in  literature  that 
taste,  in  the  more  common  use  of  the  word,  has  its  most  exten- 
sive sphere,  and  most  varied  gratifications ;  yet  whether  it  be 
exercised  on  nature,  the  fine  arts,  or  literature,  we  are  aware 
how  much  depends  on  associations  with  life,  feeling,  and  human 
character.  Why  does  the  traveller  wander  with  such  peculiar 
interest  over  the  mountains  and  plains  of  Italy  and  Greece,  but 
because  every  spot  is  consecrated  by  the  memory  of  great 
events,  or  presents  to  him  the  memorials  of  departed  genius? 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  poetry  peoples  even  solitude  and  deso- 
lation with  imaginary  life ;  so  that,  in  ancient  days,  every  forest 
had  its  Dryads,  every  fountain  its  nymphs,  and  the  voice  of  the 
Naiades  was  beard  in  the  murmuring  of  the  streams.  It  is 
partly  in  reference  to  the  same  principle  that  deserts  and  moun- 
tains, where  all  is  barrenness  and  solitude,  raise  in  the  mind 
emotions  of  sublimity.  It  is  a  feeling  of  vastness  and  desola- 
tion that  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the  absense  of  everything 
having  life  or  action.  The  mere  modifications  of  nature  are 
beautiful;  the  human  form  from  its  just  proportions,  the  human 
face  from  the  harmonious  combinations  of  features  and  color- 
ing; but  it  is  only  when  this  form  is  living  and  moving,  and 
when  this  face  is  suffused  with  emotion  and  animated  with  in- 
telligence, when  the  attitude  and  the  look  alike  express  the 
workings  of  the  heart  and  mind,  that  we  feel  the  perfect  senti- 
ment of  beauty. 

Thus  inanimate  nature,  and  literature  in  its  transcripts  of 
the  aspects  of  nature,  become  most  interesting  by  association 
with  life  and  action,  and  above  all  with  man.  It  is  from  descrip- 
tions of  man,  considered  as  a  moral  being,  that  even  literary 
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taste  receives  many  of  its  highest  gratifications.  There  is  a 
moral  as  well  as  natural  beauty  and  grandeur.  A  rational 
agent,  animated  by  high  principles  of  virtue,  exhibiting  the 
most  generous  affections,  and  preferring  on  all  occasions  what 
is  just  to  what  is  expedient,  is  the  noblest  picture  which  the 
hand  of  genius  can  present.  Very  few  indeed  are  insensible 
to  those  fine  touches  of  moral  feeling  which  are  given  id  our 
best  writers ;  but  their  full  effect  requires  not  only  an  improved 
mind,  but  a  heart  in  harmony  with  whatever  is  most  excellent 
in  our  natures,  and  a  lively  susceptibility  to  moral  greatness. 
This  susceptibility  is  moral  taste. 


A  CASTLE  IN  THE  AIR. 

ril  tell  jroQ,  friend,  what  sort  of  wife, 
Whene'er  I  scan  this  scene  of  life, 

Inspires  mj  waking  schemes. 
And  when  I  sleep,  with  form  so  light, 
Dances  before  my  ravished  sight, 

In  sweet  aerial  dreams. 

The  rose  its  blashes  need  not  lend, 
Nor  yet  the  lily  with  them  blend. 

To  captiTato  my  eyes. 
Give  me  a  cheek  the  heart  obeys, 
And,  sweetly  mutable,  displays 

Its  feelings  as  they  rise ! 

Features,  where  pensive,  more  than  gay. 
Save  when  a  rising  smile  doth  play, 

The  sober  thought  yon  see  ; 
Eyes  that  all  soft  and  tender  seem. 
And  kind  affections  round  them  l>eam. 

But  most  of  all  on  me ; 

A  form,  though  not  of  finest  mould. 
Where  yet  a  something  you  behold 

Unconsciously  doth  please ; 
Manners  all  graceful  without  art. 
That  to  each  look  and  word  impart 

A  modesty  and  ease. 

But  still  her  air,  her  face,  each  charm, 
Must  H|K*Ak  a  heart  with  feeling  warm. 

And  mind  inform  the  whole; 
With  mind  her  mantling  cheek  must  glow. 
Her  voice,  her  beaming  eye  must  show 

An  all-inspiring  soul. 

Ah !  could  I  such  a  being  find, 

And  were  her  late  to  mine  but  Joined 
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By  Hymen's  silken  tie, 
To  her  myself,  my  all  Pd  give, 
For  her  alone  delighted  live, 

For  ber  consent  to  die. 

Whene'er  by  anxious  gloom  oppressed. 
On  the  soft  pillow  of  her  breast 

My  aching  head  I'd  lay  ; 
At  ber  sweet  smile  each  care  should  cease. 
Her  kiss  infnse  a  balmy  peace, 

And  drive  my  griefs  away. 

In  turn,  I'd  soften  all  her  care, 

Each  thoaght,  each  wish,  each  feeling  share  ; 

Should  sickness  e'er  invade. 
My  voice  should  soothe  each  rising  sigh, 
My  hand  the  oprdial  should  supply ; 

I'd  watch  beside  her  bed. 

Should  gathering  clouds  our  sky  deform. 
My  arms  should  shield  her  from  the  storm ; 

And,  were  its  fury  hurled, 
My  bosom  to  its  bolts  I'd  bare, 
In  her  defence  undaunted  dare 

Defy  the  opposing  world. 

Together  should  our  prayers  ascend, 
Together  humbly  would  we  bend, 

To  praise  the  Alipighty  name ; 
And  when  I  saw  her  kindling  eye 
Beam  upwards  to  her  native  sky, 

My  soul  should  catch  the  flame. 

Thus  nothing  should  our  hearts  divide, 
But  on  our  years  serenely  glide, 

And  all  to  love  be  given ; 
And,  when  life's  little  scene  was  o'er. 
We'd  part  to  meet,  and  part  no  more. 

But  live  and  love  in  heaven. 


EVENING  HYMN. 

My  soul,  a  hymn  of  evening  praise 
To  Grod,  thy  kind  preserver,  raise. 
Whose  hand,  this  day,  hath  guarded,  fed. 
And  thousand  blessings  round  thee  shed. 

Forgive  my  sins  this  day,  0  Lord, 
In  thought  or  feeling,  deed  or  word ; 
And  if  in  aught  thy  law  I've  kept. 
My  feeble  efforts,  Lord,  accept. 

While  nature  round  is  hnsh'd  to  rest, 
Let  no  vain  thought  disturb  my  breast ; 
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Shed  o*6r  mj  sonl  religfon^s  power, 
Serenelj  solemn  as  the  hour. 

Ohf  bid  thj  angels  o*er  me  keep 
Their  watch  to  shield  me  while  I  sleep, 
Till  the  fresh  mom  shall  roand  me  braak. 
Then  with  new  vigor  may  I  wake. 

Yet  think,  mj  sonl,  another  daj 
Of  thy  short  coarse  has  rolled  away ! 
Ah,  think,  how  soon  in  deepening  shade 
Thy  day  of  life  iUelf  shall  fade  I 

How  soon  death's  sleep  my  eyes  most  close, 
Lock  erery  sense  in  dread  repose. 
And  lay  me  mid  the  awful  gloom 
And  solemn  silence  of  the  tomb ! 

This  Tery  night,  Lord,  shonld  it  be. 
Oh,  may  my  sonl  repose  in  thee. 
Till  the  glad  mom  in  heaven  shall  rise, 
Then  wake  to  triomph  in  the  skies. 


LUCRETIA  MARIA  DAVIDSON,  1808—1825. 

LrcRKTiA  Mabia  David0O5,  second  daughter  of  Dr.  Oliver  DftTidsoa, 
was  bom  September  27, 1808,  at  PlatUburg,  on  Lake  Champlaln.  Her 
parents  were  in  straitened  circumstances,  and  her  mother  la  leebU 
health,  and  from  these  causes  it  became  necessary  that  she  ihoald 
devote  most  of  her  time  to  domestic  duties.  But  for  these  she  had 
no  inclination  ;  and,  therefore,  when  her  work  was  done,  she  retired  to 
enjoy  those  intellectual  and  imaginative  punnits  in  which  her  whole 
heart  was  engaged.  This  predilection  for  studious  retirement  she  to 
said  to  have  manifested  at  the  early  age  of  four  yean.  The  earlieai 
poem  that  she  wrote,  and  which  has  been  preserved,  was  written  when 
she  was  nine  years  old — an  **  Klegy  on  a  Robin,  killed  in  an  attempt 
to  rear  it.*'  Her  thirst  for  knowledge  was  wonderful.  Before  she  was 
twelve  years  old,  she  had  read  Shakspeare,  and  many  of  the  standard 
English  poets,  though  she  had  no  advantages  of  school  edncatioa,  and 
no  oue  to  direct  her  reading.  Still  she  continued  to  read  and  to  write 
poetry  so  beautiful  as  to  excite  the  astoiii»hment  and  admiratioa  of 
her  parents,  and  all  other  good  people. 

When  about  twelve  yean  old,  a  gentleman  who  had  heard  mnch 
of  her  verses  was  so  much  gratified  on  reading  them,  that  he  sent  her 
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a  complimentary  note,  inclosing  a  bank  note  of  twentj  dollars.  Her 
first  joyful  thought  was  that  she  had  now  the  means  she  had  so  long 
desired  of  increasing  her  little  stock  of  books ;  but,  looking  towards 
the  sick  bed  of  her  mother,  who  had  now  been  confined  by  illness  for 
many  months,  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  she  instantly  put  the  note 
into  her  father's  hand,  saying :  **  Take  it,  father ;  it  will  buy  many 
comforts  for  mother;  I  can  do  without  the  books."  Such  an  exhibi- 
tion of  character  endears  her  more  to  us  than  all  her  poetry. 

Her  ardor  for  knowledge  grew  with  her  growth,  so  that  she  one  day 
exclaimed  to  her  mother :  "  0  that  I  possessed  only  half  the  means 
of  improvement  which  I  see  others  slighting  I  I  should  be  the  happiest 
of  the  happy."  At  length,  the  longings  of  her  soul  were  about  to  be 
gratified,  but  at  a  fatal  expense.  In  October,  1824,  when  she  had  just 
passed  sixteen,  a  gentleman  on  a  visit  at  Plattsburg  saw  some  of  her 
verses,  was  made  acquainted  with  her  history,  genius,  and  limited 
means,  and  resolved  to  afford  her  every  educational  advanta*ge. 
Accordingly,  she  was  placed  at  the  "  Troy  Female  Seminary,"  where 
she  had  all  the  advantages  for  which  she  had  hungered  and  thirst- 
ed ;  and,  like  one  who  had  long  hungered  and  thirsted,  she  de- 
voured them  with  fatal  eagerness.  Her  application  was  incessant, 
and  its  effects  on  her  constitution — already  somewhat  debilitated  by 
previous  disease — became  apparent.  On  her  return  home  in  vacation, 
she  had  a  serious  illness,  which  left  her  more  feeble  than  ever.  On 
her  recovery,  she  was  placed  at  the  school  of  Miss  Gilbert,  in  Albany, 
but  there,  in  a  short  time,  a  more  alarming  illness  brought  her  to  the 
very  borders  of  the  grave.  She  partially  recovered,  and  was  removed 
to  her  home,  where  she  gradually  declined,  till  death  released  her  pure 
and  exalted  mind  from  its  prison-house  of  clay,  on  the  27th  of  August, 
1825,  before  she  had  completed  her  seventeenth  year.  "  In  our  own 
language,"  says  the  poet  Southey,  "  we  can  call  to  mind  no  instance, 
except  in  the  cases  of  Chatterton  and  Kirke  White,  of  so  early,  so 
ardent,  and  so  fatal  a  pursuit  of  intellectual  advancement."' 

In  person.  Miss  Davidson  was  singularly  beautiful ;  she  had  a  high, 

*  "Let  no  parent  wish  for  a  child  of  precocious  genius,  nor  rejoice  over 
such  a  one,  without  fear  and  trembling !  Great  endowments,  whether  of  na- 
ture or  of  fortune,  bring  with  them  their  full  proportion  of  temptations  and 
dangers;  and,  perhaps,  in  the  endowments  of  nature  the  danger  is  greatest, 
because  there  is  most  at  stake.  It  seems,  in  most  oases,  as  if  the  seeds  of 
moral  and  intellectual  excellence  were  not  designed  to  bring  forth  fruits  on 
earth,  but  that  they  are  brought  into  existence,  and  developed  here,  only 
for  transportation  to  a  world  where  there  shall  be  nothing  to  corrupt  or  hurt 
them,  nothing  to  impede  their  growth  in  goodness,  and  their  progress  towards 
perfection."  Read  article  in  " London  Quarterly,"  vol.  xli.,  289  (Nov.  1829), 
by  the  poet  Southey. 
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open  forehead,  a  soft  blaok  eje,  perfect  Rjmmetrf  of  featnrei,  a  fair 
complexion,  and  lazoriant,  dark  hair.  The  preTailing  expr««aion  of 
her  face  was  melancholj. 

That  she  shoold  hare  written  no  Tolaminoasly  as  has  been  ascer- 
tained, is  almost  incredible.  Her  poetical  writings,  which  hare  been 
collected,  amount  in  all  to  two  hundred  and  serentj-eight  pieces  of 
TariouB  length ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  among  these  are  flve 
regular  poems,  of  several  cantos  each,  some  estimate  may  be  formed 
of  her  poetical  labors.  Besides  these,  there  were  twenty-fonr  school 
exercises,  three  unfinished  romances,  a  complete  tragedy  written  at 
thirteen  years  of  age,  and  about  forty  letters,  written  in  a  few  months, 
to  lier  mother  alone.  To  this  statement  should  also  be  appended  the  Cad 
that  a  great  portion  of  her  writings  she  destroyed,  ller  mother  says: 
"  I  think  I  am  Justified  in  saying  that  she  deiitroyed  one-third,  at  least, 
of  all  she  wrote."  What  poet  ever  accomplished  more  at  so  early  an 
age!  what  one  ever  gave  brighter  promise  of  future  distinction!*  **  la 
her  poems,*'  says  Southey  again, "  there  is  enough  of  originality,  anoogh 
of  aspiration,  enough  of  conscious  energy,  enough  of  growing  power, 
to  warrant  any  expectations,  however  sanguine,  which  the  patron,  and 
the  friends,  and  the  parents  of  the  deceased,  could  have  formed ;  nor 
can  any  person  rise  from  the  perusal  of  such  a  volume  without  feel- 
ing the  vanity  of  human  hopes.  But  those  hopes  are  not  vain  which 
look  beyond  this  world  for  their  fulfilment." 


80X0  AT  TWIUOIIT.* 

When  evening  spreads  her  shad«*s  around, 
And  darkness  fills  the  arch  of  heaven  ; 

When  not  a  murmur,  not  a  sound. 
To  Fancy's  sportive  ear  is  given  ; 

When  the  broad  orb  of  heaven  ij«  bright. 

And  lo<jks  around  with  golden  eyv  ; 
When  Natniv,  softened  by  her  light, 

Seems  calmly,  solemnly  to  lie; 

Then,  when  our  thoughts  are  rai<e<l  al>ore 
Tliis  world,  and  all  thiit  world  can  give, 

O,  sister,  sing  the  sonir  I  love, 
And  tears  of  gratitude  receive ! 

•  Read  "  Remainp,  hy  S.  F.  H.  M.»r«e/' 

•  A«ldrrMed  to  her  »i»t«r,  re<|aefting  her  lo  «ing  Moore'f  **Far««en  to  his 
Harp." 
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# 
The  song  whioh  thrills  mj  bosom's  core, 

And,  hoveriDg,  trembles  half  afraid, 
O,  sister,  sing  the  song  once  more 

Which  ne'er  for  mortal  ear  was  made. 

'Twere  almost  sacrilege  to  sing 

Those  notes  amid  the  glare  of  daj ; 
Notes  borne  bj  angels'  purest  wing, 

And  wafted  bj  their  breath  awaj. 

When,  sleeping  in  my  grass-grown  bed, 
Shonldst  thou  still  linger  here  above, 

Wilt  thou  not  kneel  beside  mj  head, 
And,  sister,  sing  the  song  I  love  f 


TO  A  STAB.* 

Thou  brightly  glittering  star  of  even, 

Thou  gem  upon  the  brow  of  heaven ! 

Oh !  were  this  fluttering  spirit  free. 

How  quick  'twould  spread  its  wings  to  thee ! 

How  calmly,  brightly,  dost  thou  shine. 
Like  the  pure  lamp  in  virtue's  shrine  1 
Sure  the  fair  world  which  thou  mayst  boast 
Was  never  ransomed,  never  lost. 

There,  beings  pure  as  heaven's  own  air. 
Their  hopes,  their  joys  together  share ; 
While  hovering  angels  touch  the  string. 
And  seraphs  spread  the  sheltering  wing. 

There,  cloudless  days  and  brilliant  nights, 
Illumed  by  heaven's  refulgent  lights  ; 
There,  seasons,  years,  unnoticed  roll, 
And  unregretted  by  the  soul. 

Thou  little  sparkling  star  of  even. 
Thou  gem  upon  an  azure  heaven ! 
How  swiftly  will  I  soar  to  thee. 
When  this  imprisoned  soul  is  free ! 


THE  PBOPHECY. 

Let  me  gaze  awhile  on  that  marble  brow, 

On  that  full  dark  eye,  on  that  cheek's  warm  glow ; 

Let  me  gaze  for  a  moment,  that,  ere  I  die, 

1  may  read  thee,  maiden,  a  prophecy. 


*  Written  in  her  fifteenth  year. 

15 
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That  brow  maj  beam  In  glorr  awhile  ; 

That  cheek  maj  bloom,  and  that  Up  may  smile  ; 

Tliat  full,  dark  eje  may  brightly  Warn 

In  life's  fjray  mom,  in  hope's  young  dn^am  ; 

Hut  clouds  shall  ilarken  that  brow  of  snow, 

And  sorrow  blight  thy  bosom's  glow. 

I  know  by  that  spirit  so  haughty  and  high, 

I  know  by  that  brightly-flashing  eye, 

Tliat,  maiden,  there's  that  within  thy  breast 

Which  hath  mark'd  thee  ont  for  a  soul  anbless'd  ; 

The  strife  of  lore  with  pride  shall  wring 

Thy  youthful  bosom's  teudereait  string; 

And  the  cup  of  sorrow,  mingled  for  thee, 

Shall  be  drained  to  the  drvg!^  in  agony. 

Yes,  maiden,  yes,  1  read  in  thine  eye 

A  dark  and  a  doubtful  prophecy. 

Thou  shalt  love,  and  that  lore  shall  be  thy  can^ ; 

Thou  wilt  need  no  heavier,  thou  shalt  feel  no  wonie* 

I  see  the  cloud  and  the  tempest  near ; 

The  voic<^  of  the  troubled  tide  I  hear ; 

The  torrent  of  sorrow,  the  sea  of  grief. 

The  rushing  waves  of  a  wretched  life  ; 

Thy  bosom's  bark  on  the  surge  I  sei>. 

And,  maiden,  thy  loved  one  is  there  with  thee. 

Not  a  star  in  the  heavens,  not  a  light  on  the  wave! 

Maiden,  I've  gazed  on  thine  early  grave. 

When  I  am  cold,  and  the  hand  of  Death 

Hath  crown'd  my  brow  with  an  icy  wreath  ; 

When  the  dew  hangs  damp  on  this  motionless  lip ; 

When  thirt  eye  is  cloeed  in  its  long,  last  sleep. 

Then,  maiden,  pause,  when  thy  heart  beats  high. 

And  think  on  my  last,  sad  prophecy. 


TO  MT  MOTHKR.* 

Oh  thou  who.^e  care  8ostaine<l  my  infant  yeani. 
And  tautfht  my  prattling  lip  each  note  of  love ; 

Whof*e  soothing  voice  breathed  comfort  to  my  fears. 
And  roun<l  my  brow  hope's  brightest  garUuid  wove; 

To  thee  my  lay  is  due,  the  simplest  song 

Which  Nature  gave  me  at  life's  openini;  day  ; 

To  thee  these  rude,  these  untaught  strains  b«»l<ing, 
Whojie  heart  indulgent  will  not  spurn  my  lay. 

Oh  say,  amid  this  wilderness  of  life, 

What  bosom  would  have  throbbed  like  thine  for  me  ? 
Who  would  have  smiled  responsive  f — who  in  grief 

Would  e'er  have  felt,  an»l,  feeling,  grieved  like  thee  f 

*  This  was  writUn  bat  a  few  monthi  befert  her  death. 
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Who  would  have  guarded,  with  a  falcon  eye, 
Each  trembling  footstep,  or  each  sport  of  fear  ? 

Who  would  have  marked  my  bosom  bounding  high, 
And  clasped  me  to  her  heart,  with  love's  bright  tear  ? 

Who  would  have  hung  around  mj  sleepless  couch, 
And  fanned,  with  anxious  hand,  my  burning  brow  f 

Who  would  have  fondly  pressed  my  fevered  lip, 
In  all  the  agony  of  love  and  wo  ? 

None  but  a  mother — none  but  one  like  thee. 

Whose  bloom  has  faded  in  the  midnight  watch ; 

Whose  eye,  for  me,  has  lost  its  witchery  ; 
Whose  form  has  felt  disease's  mildew  touch. 

Yes,  thou  hast  lighted  me  to  health  and  life. 

By  the  bright  lustre  of  thy  youthful  bloom — 
Yes,  thou  hast  wept  so  oft  o'er  every  grief, 

That  wo  hath  traced  thy  brow  with  marks  of  gloom. 

« 

Oh,  then,  to  thee  this  rude  and  simple  song. 

Which  breathes  of  thankfulness  and  love  for  thee, 

To  thee,  my  mother,  shall  this  lay  belong, 
Whose  life  is  si>ent  in  toil  and  oare  for  me. 


THE  FEAR  OF  MADNESS.^ 

There  is  a  something  which  I  dread ; 

It  is  a  dark,  a  fearful  thing ; 
It  steals  along,  with  withering  tread. 

Or  sweeps  on  wild  destruction's  wing. 

Tliat  thought  comes  o'er  me  in  the  hour 
Of  grief,  of  sickness,  or  of  sadness  ; 

Tis  not  the  dread  of  death — 'tis  more — 
It  is  the  dread  of  madness. 

Oh!  may  these  throbbing  pulses  pause, 
Forgetful  of  their  feverish  course  ; 

May  this  hot  brain,  which,  burning,  glows 
With  all  a  fiery  whirlpool's  force, 

Be  cold,  and  motionless,  and  still, 
A  tenant  of  its  lowly  bed  ; 

But  let  not  dark  delirium  steal 

«  «  «  « 


*  These  were  (he  last  lines  she  ever  compoaed,  and  were  left  onfiDishod. 
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LINDLEY  MURRAY,  1745-1826. 

No  work  which  treats  of  American  literature  ihonld  (ail  to  notice 
him  whose  works  on  English  philologj  hare  been  the  standard  edoca- 
tional  books,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  for  half  a  oentory.  Lindle/ 
Morraj  was  bom  at  Swetara,  near  Lancaster,  PennsjWania,  in  1745. 
He  was  the  eldest  of  twelre  children,  and  he  was  qoite  jonng  when  hU 
fsther,  an  enterprising  trader  and  miller,  remored  to  New  York,  and 
there  long  distinguished  himself  as  an  aotire  merchant,  and  a  man  of 
nnsnllied  integritj.  Lindley  had,  rerj  early,  a  great  ardor  in  the 
para  ait  of  knowledge ;  and  so  close  was  his  application  that  his  flither 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  remore  him  from  school,  and  introduce  hini 
into  his  ooanting-room.  Its  duties,  howerer,  of  boding  and  selling, 
of  unpacking  and  repacking,  and  of  watching  the  fluctuations  of  the 
market,  became  exceedingly  wearisome  to  him,  and  his  physical  ener- 
gies were  hardly  equal  to  them.  He  therefore  determined  to  enter  tlu* 
legal  profession,  for  which  he  had  long  felt  an  inclination,  and  his 
fsther  at  length  gare  him  permission  to  prepare  himself  for  it.  He 
entered  the  office  of  his  father*s  counsellor,  Benjamin  Kissam,  Esq., 
a  person  of  great  eminence  and  integrity  in  his  profession,  and  was 
for  some  time  a  fellow-student  of  the  illustrious  John  Jay,  afterwards 
the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

After  remaining  four  years  in  Mr.  Ki»sam*s  office,  Mr.  Mnrray  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practised  with  great  success,  on  the  strength 
of  which  he  formed  a  matrimonial  connection  that,  (ran  the  fine 
mind  and  amiable  disposition  of  the  lady,  was  a  source  of  happiness 
to  him  through  life.  Not  long  after  he  had  commenced  practice,  his 
fsther,  whose  health  was  feeble,  went  to  England  on  business,  and  in 
a  year  sent  for  his  son  to  join  him.  He  did  so,  and  the  united  families 
remained  some  time  in  that  country.  In  1771,  howerer,  Lindley  Mur- 
ray returned  to  New  York,  and  resumed  the  profv4i«ion  of  law,  which 
he  practised  on  the  principles  of  the  strictest  Christian  benerolenoe, 
always  urging  a  peaceable  settlement  of  diflicuUies,  in  every  case  where 
it  was  at  all  practicable.  What  a  world  of  rexations,  heart-burnings, 
hatreds,  and  expense  would  be  saved,  if  all  lawyers  were  governed  by 
these  principles !  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  struggle, 
being  in  poor  health,  he  removed  to  a  neat  residence  on  Long  bland  ; 
and,  after  four  years,  having  recovered  in  a  great  degree,  he  returned 
to  New  York,  and  entered  into  meroantile  pursuits.     He  was  very  sac- 
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cessful,  and  had  acquired  sufficient  to  make  him  independent  of  busi- 
ness, when  he  was  attacked  by  a  disease  that  completelj  debilitated 
his  whole  muscular  system.  His  physicians  believed  that  the  climate 
of  England  would  be  more  favorable  to  his  health,  and  accordingly 
he  and  his  wife  embarked  for  that  country  in  1784.  He  selected 
Yorkshire  as  his  residence,  and  took  a  pleasant  and  convenient  man- 
sion in  the  village  of  Holdgate,  within  a  mile  of  York.  His  health 
seemed  to  improve  for  a  short  time,  and  he  was  enabled  to  walk  a  little 
in  his  garden ;  but  finally  he  had  to  give  that  up,  and  take  exercise  ia 
his  carriage.  At  length  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  this,  and  from 
1809  till  his  decease — sixteen  years — he  was  wholly  confined  to  the 
house.  But  his  bodily  sufferings  were  the  means  of  chastening  his 
spirit,  and  strengthening  those  feelings  of  piety  and  devotion  which  he 
had  long  cherished.  An  American*  who  visited  him  in  1819  remarks : 
''  Though  so  weak  as  scarcely  able  to  bear  his  own  weight,  he  has  beeia 
enabled,  by  the  power  of  a  strong  and  well-balanced  mind,  and  by  the 
exercise  of  the  Christian  virtues,  to  gain  a  complete  ascendency  over 
himself;  and  to  exhibit  an  instance  of  meekness,  patience,  and  hu- 
mility which  affords,  I  may  truly  say,  one  of  the  most  edifying  exam- 
ples I  have  ever  beheld."  On  the  16th  of  February,  1826,  this  emi- 
nently good  man  closed  his  earthly  career. 

Few  authors  have  so  wide-spread  a  fame  as  Lindley  Murray,  and  few 
have  had  so  many  readers.  His  first  publication  was  **  The  Power  of 
Religion  on  the  Mind ;"  a  treatise  of  great  excellence,  which  was  very 
favorably  received,  and  passed  through  numerous  editions,  though  not 
much  known  now.  His  next  work  was  his  "  English  Grammar,"  which 
was  soon  followed  by  his  '*  English  Reader;"  and  it  is  doubtless  the 
fact  that  no  school-books  have  ever  enjoyed  so  wide  a  circulation. 
For  more  than  half  a  century  they  were  the  books  used  by  the  young 
of  all  classes,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  in  their  early  studies  of 
the  character  of  our  language.  He  also  published  an  "  Introduction" 
and  a  "  Sequel"  to  the  "  Reader ;"  and  afterwards  an  octavo  edition  of 
his  grammar,  which  has  been  considered  as  a  standard  in  settling  the 
principles  of  English  composition.  He  is  the  author  of  several  other 
minor  works  on  the  English  language. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  series  of  letters,  of  an  autobio- 
graphical character,  written  by  himself. 

'  Prof.  Griseom. 
16* 
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MODERATION  IN  ONS'S  DESIRES. 


My  views  and  wishes,  with  regard  to  property,  were,  in 
every  period  of  life,  contained  within  a  very  moderate  compass. 
I  was  early  persuaded  that,  though  "  a  competence  is  vital  to 
content,"  I  ought  not  to  annex  to  that  term  the  idea  of  much 
property.  And  I  determined  that  when  I  should  acquire 
enough  to  enable  me  to  maintain  and  provide  for  my  family, 
in  a  respectable  and  moderate  manner,  and  this  accordiDg  to 
real  and  rational,  not  imaginary  and  fantastic  wants,  and  a 
little  to  spare  for  the  necessities  of  others,  I  would  decline 
the  pursuits  of  property,  and  devote  a  great  part  of  my  time, 
in  some  way  or  other,  to  the  benefit  of  my  fellow-creatures, 
within  the  sphere  of  my  abilities  to  serve  them.  I  perceived 
that  the  desire  of  great  possessions  generally  expands  with 
the  gradual  acquisition  and  the  full  attainment  of  them ;  and 
I  imagined  that  charity  and  a  generous  application  do  not 
suflQciently  correspond  with  the  increase  of  property.  I  thought, 
too,  that  procuring  great  wealth  has  a  tendency  to  produce  an 
elated  independence  of  mind,  little  connected  with  that  humility 
which  is  the  ground  of  all  our  virtues;  that  a  busy  and  anxious 
pursuit  of  it  often  excludes  views  and  reflections  of  infinite 
importance,  and  leaves  but  little  time  to  acquire  that  treasure 
which  would  make  us  rich  indeed.  I  was  inclined  to  think 
that  a  wish  for  personal  distinction,  a  desire  of  providing  too 
abundantly  for  their  children,  and  a  powerful  habit  of  accoma* 
lation,  are  the  motives  which  commonly  actuate  men  in  the 
acquisition  of  great  wealth.  The  strenuous  endeavors  of  many 
persons  to  vindicate  this  pursuit,  on  the  ground  that  the  idea 
of  a  competency  is  indefinite,  and  that  the  more  we  gain,  the 
more  good  we  may  do  with  it,  did  not  make  much  impression 
upon  me.  I  fancied  that,  in  general,  experience  did  not  cor« 
respond  with  this  plausible  reasoning;  and  I  was  fiersuaded 
that  a  truly  sincere  mind  could  be  at  no  loss  to  discera  the 
just  limits  between  a  safe  and  competent  portion  and  a  dan- 
gerous profusion  of  the  good  things  of  life.  These  views  of 
the  subject  I  reduced  to  practice;  and  terminated  my  mer- 
cantile concerns  when  I  had  acquired  a  moderate  competency. 
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EMPLOYMENT  ESSENTIAL  TO  HEALTH. 

In  the  coarse  of  my  literary  labors,  I  foand  that  the  mental 
exercise  which  accompanied  them  was  not  a  little  beneficial  to 
my  health.  The  motives  which  excited  me  to  write,  and  the 
objects  which  I  hoped  to  accomplish,  were  of  a  nature  calcu- 
lated to  cheer  the  mind,  and  to  give  the  animal  spirits  a  salu- 
tary impulse.  I  am  persuaded  that,  if  I  had  suffered  my  time 
to  pass  away,  with  little  or  no  employment,  my  health  would 
have  been  still  more  impaired,  my  spirits  depressed,  and,  per- 
haps,  my  life  considerably  shortened.  I  have,  therefore,  reason 
to  deem  it  a  happiness,  and  a  source  of  gratitude  to  Divine 
Providence,  that  I  was  enabled,  under  my  bodily  weakness  and 
confinement,  to  turn  my  attention  to  the  subjects  which  have, 
for  so  many  years,  afforded  me  abundant  occupation.  I  think 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us,  whatever  may  be  our  privations,  to 
cast  our  eyes  around,  and  endeavor  to  discover  whether  there 
are  not  some  means  yet  left  us  of  doing  good  to  ourselves  and 
to  others ;  that  our  lights  may,  in  some  degree,  shine  in  every 
situation,  and,  if  possible,  be  extinguished  only  with  our  lives. 
The  quantum  of  good  which,  under  such  circumstances,  we  do 
ought  not  to  disturb  or  affect  us.>  If  we  perform  what  we  are 
able  to  perform,  how  little  soever  it  may  be,  it  is  enough ;  it 
will  be  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  knows  how  to  esti- 
mate exactly  all  our  actions,  by  comparing  them  with  our  dis- 
position and  ability. 


THE  BLESSINGS  OF  AFFLICTION. 

I  consider  myself  as  under  deep  obligations  to  God  for  the 
trials  and  afflictions  with  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  visit 
me,  as  well  as  for  the  prosperous  events  of  my  life  They  have 
been  the  corrections  and  restraints  of  a  wise  and  merciful 
Father ;  and  may  justly  be  ranked  among  the  number  of  my 
choicest  blessings.  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  cross  occur- 
rences and  adverse  situations  may  be  improved  by  us  to  the 
happiest  purposes.  The  spirit  of  resignation  to  the  will  of 
Heaven,  which  they  inculcate,  and  the  virtuous  exertions  to 
which  they  prompt  us,  in  order  to  make  the  best  of  our  condi- 
tion, not  only  often  greatly  amend  it,  but  confer  on  the  mind 
a  strength  and  elevation  which  dispose  it  to  survey  with  less 
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attachment  the  transient  thin^rs  of  time,  and  to  desire  more 
earnestly  the  eternal  happiness  of  another  world. 


TO  MY  WIFE. 

When  on  thy  hosom  I  recline, 
Enraptured  tiill  to  call  thee  mine. 

To  call  thee  mine  for  life, 
I  glorj  in  the  aacred  tiet. 
Which  modem  wita  and  foola  deipise, 

Of  haahand  and  of  wife. 

One  mutual  flame  inipirea  oar  bliaa : 
The  tender  look,  the  melting  kiia, 

Eren  years  hare  not  destroyed ; 
Some  tweet  sensation,  erer  new, 
Springs  up  and  prores  the  maxim  true, 

That  lore  can  ne*er  be  cloy*d. 

Have  I  a  wish  f — His  all  for  thee. 
Hast  thou  a  wish  f — His  all  for  me. 

So  soft  our  momenta  move, 
That  angels  look  with  ardent  gaae, 
Well  pleased  to  see  our  happy  days. 

And  bid  us  live — and  love. 

If  cares  arise-— and  cares  will  oome^ 
Thy  bosom  is  my  softest  home, 

ril  lull  me  there  to  rest ; 
And  is  there  aught  disturbs  my  (air? 
ril  bid  her  sigh  out  every  care, 

And  lose  it  in  my  breast. 

Have  I  a  wish  ? — His  all  her  own ; 
All  hers  and  mine  are  roll'd  in  on«— 

Our  hearts  are  so  entwined, 
Tliat,  like  the  ivy  round  the  tree, 
Bound  up  in  clo{i«»st  amity, 

Tis  death  to  be  dinjuin'd. 


JOHN  ADAMS,  1735— 1S26. 

Jobs  Adams,  the  second  President  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in 
Braintree,  Massachusetts,  October  19th,  1735.  Afl«r  the  usoaI  pre- 
paratory studies,  he  entered  UArvard  College,  and  was  distinguished 
in  his  class  for  diligence  in  his  stndiea,  and  Cor  originality  and  bold- 
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ness  of  thought — qualities  which  shone  most  conspicuously  in  his 
after  life.  He  graduated  in  1755,  and  commenced  the  study  of  law 
with  James  Putnam,  at  Worcester,  and  in  1758  commenced  the  prac- 
tice at  Quincy.  In  1764,  he  married  Abigail  Smith,  daughter  of  Rev. 
William  Smith,  of  Weymouth,  and  a  lady  of  an  excellent  education, 
and  of  uncommon  natural  endowments.  In  1765,  he  removed  to 
Boston,  and  not  only  did  his  legal  practice  soon  become  quite  exten- 
sive, but  it  was  seen,  in  the  then  stirring  political  times,  that  he  was 
one  to  whom  his  fellow-citizens  might  confidently  look  as  a  champion 
of  their  rights  against  the  encroachments  and  assumptions  of  the 
Crown,  and  one  on  whom  they  could  at  all  times  rely.  In  1768, 
Governor  Bernard  offered  him  the  place  of  Advocate  General  in  the 
Court  of  Admiralty,  a  highly  honorable  and  lucrative  post ;  but  he 
promptly  declined  it,  determining  that  no  prospects  of  personal  ad- 
vancement should  tempt  him  to  desert  the  cause  of  the  Colonies,  in 
the  struggle  which  he  saw  must  soon  come.  In  1769,  he  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  town  of  Boston  to  draw  up  instruc- 
tions to  their  representatives  to  resist  the  British  encroachments.  In 
March,  1770,  occurred  the  fatal  affray  between  the  British  troops  and 
some  citizens  of  Boston,  in  which  a  few  of  the  latter  were  killed.  As 
Capt.  Preston  and  his  soldiers  acted  in  self-defence,  Mr.  Adams  volun- 
teered in  their  defence,  regarding  truth  and  justice,  then  as  ever,  more 
than  popular  clamor.  Notwithstanding  the  strong  excitement  against 
them,  all  were  acquittec^but  two,  who  were  found  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter. The  very  same  year,  such  confidence  did  his  fellow-citizens 
repose  in  his  integrity,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  legislature 
from  Boston. 

In  June,  1774,  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  by  the  Assembly,  together 
with  T.  Cushing,  S.  Adams,  and  R.  T.  Payne,  to  the  first  Continental 
Congress.  To  his  friend  Sewall,  who  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from 
accepting  the  appointment,  he  replied,  in  his  characteristic  energy  of 
language :  *'  The  die  is  cast ;  I  have  passed  the  Rubicon  ;  sink  or  swim, 
live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  with  my  country  is  my  unalterable  deter- 
mination." He  took  his  seat  in  Congress,  September  5,  1774,  and  was 
on  the  committee  which  drew  up  the  statement  of  the  rights  of  the 
Colonies,  and  on  that  which  prepared  the  address  to  the  king.  He 
also  attended  the  next  Congress  in  1775,  and  was  among  the  foremost 
of  those  who  were  in  favor  of  independence.  He  moved,  May  6, 1776, 
to  recommend  to  the  Colonies  "to  adopt  such  a  government  as  would, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  best  conduce  to  the 
happiness  and  safety  of  their  constituents  and  of  America."  This 
passed,  after  an  earnest  debate,  on  the  15th.    On  the  7th  of  June, 
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Bichud  Uenrj  Lm  made  the  uoUod,  which  >m  tMondid  bj  Hr. 
Adims,  "  that  these  United  Cotooic*  are,  awl  of  right  ought  to  be,  tne 
and  independoat  Statei."  The  debale  conliaoed  to  the  10th,  and  was 
then  poatpoaed  to  the  Itt  of  July.  A  committee  of  flre,  coniiating  ot 
JeffereoD,  Adanu,  Fraoklin,  Shanuan,  and  LiTingatoa,  waaappelDted  t* 
draw  Dp  *  declaration  of  iDdependeiioe.  Al  the  rMineat  of  Mr.  Adama, 
the  iiutnimcnt  wM  written  bj  Jetfemoa,  and  waa  adopted, ai  It  known, 
on  the  4th,  liut  not  withoat  lome  ■Iroag  oppoeitioo.  The  oppoiing 
argument*  were  met  b;  Hr.  Adam*,  in  a  apeech  of  nnrivaliod  power. 
Of  him  Hr.  JuQTeraon  laid  :  "The  great  pillar  of  mppart  to  the  deola»- 
Um)  of  indepeadence,  and  ita  ablest  adrocste  and  ehampion  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  wm  John  Adam* ;  he  wm  the  ooloaaoa  of  Ibal  Coa- 
grtiai ;  not  gr«£efal,  not  eloquent,  not  atwaji  fluent  la  hi*  pablle 
addrcBMi,  he  jel  came  oat  with  a  power,  both  of  thooght  and  asprea- 
■lon,  Thi>;h  moTed  hbi  hearcra  from  theii  aeata." 

In  November,  1T7T,  Silas  Deane,  who  had  be«n  sant  eomnlaaiottar, 
with  Franklin  and  A.  tee,  to  the  Frenah  eontt,  baring  been  ramllad, 
Hr.  Adams  was  appointed  In  his  pUea;  bot  the  traatj  of  eonunaice 
and  alliance  having  been  signed  beforv  bis  arrirsl,  ba  sooo  retonted. 
In  1779,  he  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiarjr  to  negotiate  a  peace 
with  Qrest  Britain,  and  had  autliorit;  to  form  a  commeroUl  tnatj 
with  that  nation.  lie  was  associated  with  Franklin,  Ja7,aDd  Lawns, 
and  the  miieion  wm  saocemful  In  forming  a  definite  Ireatjr  of  patt*, 
which  was  ratilli-d  January  14,  iH*L  lie  returned  to  Beaton  in  L78A, 
sftvr  an  absence  of  nine  jeara.  Conf  ress  bad  before  passed  a  raraln- 
tion  of  thanks  for  hii  able  and  faithful  discharge  of  varioaa  important 
comminMonn.  He  was  elected  the  first  Viee-I'mident  of  the  United 
States  in  I7e9,  and  waa  re^eWtvil  the  second  term ;  conscqaeDtlj,  ha 
was  President  uf  Ilia  Senate  during  the  whole  of  the  administrsUoo  ot 
Washington,  whose  cooBdence  lie  enjo/ed  in  the  highest  iagrsB. 
Baring  been  elected  Pmldent  to  succeed  Washington,  he  enlered 
upon  bis  duties  Harch  4,  1797.'  In  ItiOl,  he  waa  sacoMded  bj  Hr. 
Jefferson,  wbo  was  elreled  b;  a  usjorily  of  one  rote. 

■  Th*  fallowinit  attmi 
bead,  on  bii  being  rlrj 

Qriirv,  Ffimarg  Ri*,  ITtT. 
"Tbr  laa  l>  ilnwl  Is  brinhiHI  iMBi, 
T"  «i"  il>7  »»■""  11  !<•'■  ■!»/■■■ 
And  BSj  It  rroT*  an  supiciau  pnlad*  to  sHb  (Bniac  SMsea '.     Te«  bare 
Ifali  dajr  to  deelan  f  oumlf  Ims4  of  ■  dsIId^.     "And  now,  0  Lord.  Mj  Ood. 
thoD  hast  mads  thj  terrant  ral»r  om  Lh*  pmpl*.     <li<*  aniu  bim  as  aadei- 
standiBg  bwrt,  that  bs  mtj  knew  hew  (a  gt  oat  and  »b*  in  b*bn  tUs  gnat 
people  I  thai  he  au;  dttoera  bslweaa  good  and  bad  j  lef  who  Is  able  le  Jadga 
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After  March,  1801,  Mr.  Adams  lived  in  retirement  at  Qnincj,  occnpied 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  though  occasionally  addressing  various  com- 
munications to  the  public.  In  1820,  at  the  age  of  85,  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  convention  for  revising  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts. 
In  1825,  he  enjoyed  the  singular  happiness  of  seeing  his  son,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  elevated  to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Adams  had  given  evidence  that  he  was  drawing  near  his  end  in 
June,  1826.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July,  he  was  roused  by  the 
ringing  of  bells  and  the  firing  of  cannon ;  and  when  asked  if  he  knew 
what  day  it  was,  he  replied,  "  Oh,  yes !  it  is  the  glorious  Fourth — God 
bless  it!  God  bless  you  all!''  In  the  forenoon,  the  orator  of  the  day, 
his  parish  minister,  called  to  see  him,  and  found  him  seated  in  an 
arm-chair,  and  asked  him  for  a  sentiment  to  be  given  at  the  public 
table.  He  replied,  "I  will  give  you — 'Independence  forever!'"  In 
the  course  of  the  day,  he  said,  "  It  is  a  great  and  glorious  day  ;"  and 
just  before  he  expired,  exclaimed,  "  Jefferson  survives,"  showing  that 
his  thoughts  were  dwelling  on  the  scene  of  1776.  But  Jefferson  was 
then  dead,  having  expired  at  one  o'clock.  Mr.  Adams  died  at  twenty 
minutes  past  six  P.  M. 

It  is  useless  to  expatiate  upon  the  character  of  John  Adams,  for  it 
is  inseparably  interwoven  with  the  most  momentous  period  of  our 
country's  history.  With  the  exception  of  Washington,  no  one  stood 
higher,  no  one  did  more  to  shape  the  institutions  of  our  country,  no 
one  exerted  a  mightier  or  more  extended  influence  for  good  ;  and  his 
name  will  ever  be  venerated  by  all  succeeding  generations.' 


MEDITATES  THE  CHOICE  OF  HERCULES." 

The  Other  night  the  choice  of  Hercules  came  into  my  mind, 
and  left  impressions  there  which  I  hope  will  never  be  effaced, 


this  thy  so  great  a  people?" — were  the  words  of  a  royal  sovereign  ;  and  not 
less  Applicable  to  him  who  is  invested  with  the  chief  magistracy  of  a  nation, 
though  he  wear  not  a  crown,  nor  the  robes  of  royalty. 

My  thoughts  and  my  meditations  are  with  you,  though  personally  absent; 
and  my  petitions  to  Heaven  are  that  "the  things  which  make  for  peace  may 
not  be  hidden  from  your  eyes."  My  feelings  are  not  those  of  pride  or  osten* 
tation,  upon  the  occasion.  They  are  solemnized  by  a  sense  of  the  obligations, 
the  important  trusts,  and  numerous  duties  connected  with  it.  That  you  may 
be  enabled  to  discharge  them  with  honor  to  yourself,  with  justice  and  im> 
partiality  to  your  country,  and  with  satisfaction  to  this  great  people,  shall  be 
the  daily  prayer  of  your  •  A.  A. 

'  Read  "The  Works  of  John  Adams:  with  a  Life  of  the  Author;  Notes 
and  Illustrations  by  his  grandson,  Charles  Francis  Adams,"  10  volumes. 

'  From  his  Diary,  dated  Brain  tree,  January  3d,  1759. 
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nor  lonp^  unheeded.  I  thought  of  writing  a  fable  on  the  same 
])laD,  but  accommodated,  by  omitting  some  circamstaocea  and 
inserting  others,  to  my  own  case. 

Let  Virtue  address  me:  "Which,  dear  yonth,  will  you  pre- 
fer, a  ]ife  of  effeminacy,  indolence,  and  obscurity,  or  a  life  of 
industry,  temperance,  and  honor?  Take  my  advice;  rise  and 
mount  your  horse  by  the  morning's  dawn,  and  shake  away, 
u midst  the  great  and  beautiful  scenes  of  nature  that  appear  at 
that  time  of  the  day,  all  the  crudities  that  are  left  in  your 
stomach,  and  all  the  obstructions  that  are  left  in  your  brains. 
Then  return  to  your  studies,  and  bend  your  whole  soul  to  the 
institutes  of  the  law  and  the  reports  of  cases  that  hare  been 
adjudged  by  the  rules  in  the  institutes;  let  no  trifling  dirersion, 
or  amusement,  or  company,  decoy  you  from  your  book;  that  \f^ 
let  no  girl,  no  gun,  no  cards,  no  flutes,  no  Tiolins,  no  dress,  no 
tobacco,  no  laziness,  decoy  you  from  your  books.  (By  the 
way,  laziness,  languor,  inattention,  are  my  banc.  I  am  too  lazy 
to  rise  early  and  make  a  flre ;  and  when  my  fire  is  made,  at  ten 
oVIock,  my  passion  for  knowledge,  fame,  fortune,  for  any  good, 
is  too  languid  to  make  me  ap])ly  with  spirit  to  oiy  books,  and 
by  reason  of  my  inattention  my  mind  is  liable  to  be  called  off 
from  law  by  a  girl,  a  pipe,  a  poem,  a  love-letter,  a  spectator, a 
play,  &c.  &c.)  But  keep  your  law  book  or  some  point  of  law 
ill  your  mind  at  least  six  hours  in  a  day.  (I  grow  too  minate 
and  lengthy.)  Labor  to  get  distinct  ideas  of  law,  right,  wrong, 
justice,  equity ;  search  for  them  in  your  own  mind,  in  Roman, 
(ireciun,  French,  English  treatises  of  natural,  civil,  common, 
statute  law;  aim  at  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  nature,  end, 
and  means  of  government;  compare  the  different  forms  of  it 
with  each  other,  and  each  of  them  with  their  effects  on  public 
and  private  happiness.  Study  Seneca,  Cicero,  and  all  other 
good  moral  writers;  study  Montesquieu,  Bolingbroke,  TiDnios, 
ko.,  and  all  other  good  civil  writers." 

Here  are  two  nights  and  one  day  and  a  half  spent  in  a  soften- 
ing, enervating,  dissipating  series  of  hustling,  prattling,  poetry, 
love,  courtship,  marriage;  during  all  this  time  I  was  seduced 
into  the  course  of  unmanly  pleasures  that  Vice  describes  to 
Hercules,  forgetful  of  the  glorious  ]>romises  of  fame,  immor- 
tality, and  a  good  conscience,  which  Virtue  makes  to  the  same 
hero  as  rewards  of  a  hardy,  toilsome,  watchful  life  in  the  service 
of  mankind.  I  could  reflect  with  more  satisfaction  on  an  equal 
space  of  time  spent  in  a  jminful  research  of  the  principles  of 
law,  or  a  resolute  attempt  of  the  powers  of  eloquence.  Bat 
where  is  my  attention  ?     Is  it  fixed  from  sunrise  to  midnight  on 
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Grecian,  Roman,  Qallic,  British  law,  history,  yirtoe,  eloqaence? 
I  don't  see  clearly  the  objects  that  I  am  after ;  they  are  often 
out  of  sight;  motes,  atoms,  feathers,  are  blown  into  my  eyes 
and  blind  me.  Who  can  see  distinctly  the  course  he  is  to  take 
and  the  objects  that  be  pnrsnes,  when  in  the  midst  of  a  whirl- 
wind of  dust,  straws,  atoms,  and  feathers  ? 


THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY. 
FROM  A  LBTTER  DATBD  THE  THIRD  OF  JULY. 

Yesterday*  the  greatest  question  was  decided  which  ever 
was  debated  in  America,  and  a  greater,  perhaps,  never  was 
nor  will  be  decided  among  men.  A  resolution  was  passed, 
without  one  dissenting  colony,  ''that  these  United  Colonies 
are,  aud  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States, 
and  as  such  they  have,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  full  power 
to  make  war,  conclude  peace,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do 
all  other  acts  and  things  which  other  States  may  rightfully  do." 
Yon  will  see,  in  a  few  days,  a  Declaration  setting  forth  the 
causes  which  have  impelled  us  to  this  mighty  revolution,  and 
the  reasons  which  will  justify  it  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man. 
A  plan  of  confederation  will  be  taken  up  in  a  few  days. 

When  I  look  back  to  the  year  1761,  and  recollect  the  argu- 
ment concerning  writs  of  assistance  in  the  superior  court,  which 
I  have  hitherto  considered  as  the  commencement  of  this  con- 
troversy between  Great  Britain  and  America,  and  run  through 
the  whole  period,  from  that  time  to  this,  and  recollect  the 
series  of  political  events,  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  I  am 
surprised  at  the  suddenness,  as  well  tis  greatness  of  this  revo- 
lution. Britain  has  been  filled  with  folly,  and  America  with 
wisdom ;  at  least,  this  is  my  judgment.  Time  must  determine. 
It  is  the  will  of  Heaven  that  the  two  countries  should  be  sun- 
dered forever.  It  may  be  the  will  of  Heaven  that  America 
shall  suffer  calamities  still  more  wasting,  and  distresses  yet 
more  dreadful.  If  this  is  to  be  the  case,  it  will  have  this  good 
effect  at  least.  It  will  inspire  us  with  many  virtues,  which  we 
have  not,  and  correct  many  errors,  follies,  and  vices  which 
threaten  to  disturb,  dishonor,  and  destroy  us.     The  furnace 

'  The  practice  has  been  to  celebrate  the  4th  of  July,  the  day  upon  which 
the  form  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  agreed  to,  rather  than  the 
2d,  the  day  upon  which  the  resolution,  making  that  declaration,  was  deter- 
mined upon  by  the  Congress. 
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of  affliction  prodnces  refinement  in  states  as  well  as  indiridaals. 
And  the  new  goyernnoents  we  are  assaming  in  every  part,  will 
reqnire  a  purification  from  oar  vices,  and  an  angmentation  of 
oar  virtaes,  or  they  will  be  no  blessings.  The  people  will 
have  anboandcd  power,  and  the  people  are  extremely  addicted 
to  corra])tion  and  venality,  as  well  as  the  great.  But  I  mast 
submit  all  my  hopes  and  fears  to  an  overruling  Providence,  in 
which,  unfashionable  as  the  faith  may  be,  I  firmly  believe. 

PROM  ANOTHEB  LBTTBB  OP  THK  8AMB  DATS. 

But  the  day  is  past.  The  second  day  of  July,  1716,  will  be 
the  most  memorable  epocha  in  the  history  of  America.  I  am 
apt  to  believe  that  it  will  be  celebrated  by  silcceeding  genera- 
tions as  the  great  anniversary  festival.  It  ought  to  be  com* 
memorated,  as  the  day  of  deliverance,  by  solemn  acts  of  devo- 
tion to  God  Almighty.  It  ought  to  be  solemnized  with  pomp 
and  parade,  with  shows,  games,  sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires, 
and  illuminations  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other, 
from  this  time  forward  forevermore. 

You  will  think  me  transported  with  enthusiasm,  but  I  am 
not.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  toil,  and  blood,  and  trcasnre 
that  it  will  cost  us  to  maintain  this  Declaration,  and  support 
and  defend  these  States.  Yet,  through  all  the  gloom,  I  can 
sec  the  rays  of  ravishing  light  and  glory.  I  can  see  that  the 
end  is  more  than  worth  all  the  means;  and  that  posterity 
will  trium))h  in  that  day's  transaction,  even  although  we  should 
rue  it,  which  I  trust  in  God  we  shall  not. 


T1IO.MAS  JKFFKUSON,  1743— 182rt. 

TiioMAft  iRFFRRsoTr,  doscoiKled  from  a  family  which  had  be«n  long 
flrttlod  in  liis  native  State,  was  l>orn  at  Shadwell,  Albemarle  Coantyi 
Virginia,  on  the  2d  of  April,  1743.  After  finishing  his  oollegtate 
couRte  of  education  at  Willinurs  and  Mary*R  College,  he  commenced 
the  stndj  of  the  law  with  the  coh'brated  George  Wythe,  afterwardt 
chancellor  of  the  State,  lie  was  calliHl  to  the  bar  in  1766  ;  but  the 
clniidH  that  indirate«l  tlie  coming  rt^volution  were  gathering  faster 
and  faster  in  tho  poItti«.*al  liorizon,  demanding  the  clean»»t  and  coolest 
heads  as  well  as  the  most  intrepid  spirits,  to  take  the  management  of 
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the  ship  of  State,  and  carry  her  safely  through  the  storm.  Accordingly, 
we  find  that,  as  early  as  1769,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  and  associated  with  the  most  deter- 
mined champions  of  our  rights. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1773,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  first  committee  of  correspondence  established  by  the  colonial 
legislatures,  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  his  talents 
were  held.  The  next  year,  being  still  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia,  he  wrote  and  published  his  '*  Summary  View  of  the  Rights 
of  British  America.*'  It  was  a  bold  and  manly  document,  ably  setting 
forth  our  own  rights,  and  pointing  out  clearly  the  various  ways  in  which 
they  had  been  violated  by  the  British  government.  On  the  27th  of 
Biarch,  1775,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  members  to  represent  Virginia 
in  the  General  Congress  of  the  Confederated  Colonies,  already  assem- 
bled at  Philadelphia,  and  took  his  seat  in  this  assembly  on  the  21st  of 
June.  So  early  did  he  become  known  in  that  illustrious  body  for  real 
abilities,  that,  in  a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  he  was  made  a  member 
of  a  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  a  declaration  setting  forth  the 
causes  and  necessity  of  resorting  to  arms ;  a  task  which,  like  all  other 
addresses  of  this  congress,  was  executed  with  singular  ability. 

With  the  year  1776,  the  affairs  of  the  colonies  began  to  assume  an 
aspect  of  more  energy,  with  aims  more  definite.  More  than  six  months 
had  elapsed  since  the  fields  of  Concord  and  Lexington  and  Bunker 
Hill  had  been  stained  with  hostile  blood,  and  with  our  determined  re- 
sistance the  question  of  absolute  independence  became  one  of  very 
general  interest  and  deep  thought  among  all  classes  of  the  nation. 
When,  therefore,  the  subject  was  brought  before  Congress  on  Friday, 
the  27th  of  June,  it  met  with  a  hearty  response  in  that  body,  and  was 
fully  discussed  on  the  following  Saturday  and  Monday.  The  debate 
was  then  postponed  until  the  1st  of  July,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare,  in  the  mean  while,  a  declaration  "  that  these  United 
Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States ; 
that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and 
that  all  political  connection  between  them  and  the  State  of  Great 
Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved." 

This  committee  consisted  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Benja- 
min Franklin,  Roger  Sherman,  and  R.  R.  Livingston ;  and  to  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, the  chairman,  was  assigned  the  important  duty  of  preparing  the 
draft  of  the  document ;  and  the  result  proved  that  he  was  fully  equal 
to  the  task.  On  the  28th  of  June,  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  presented  to  Congress  and  read ;  on  the  first,  second,  and  third  of 
July,  it  was  taken  into  very  full  consideration ;  and  on  the  fourth  it 
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was  agre«d  to,  afl«r  tereral  alterations  and  manj  omissions  bad  been 
made  in  the  draft  as  it  was  first  framed  bj  the  committee. 

Daring  the  summer  of  this  jear  (1776),  Mr.  Jefferson  took  an  active 
part  in  the  deliberations  and  baainess  of  Congress ;  bat  in  the  fall, 
owing  to  his  ill  health,  the  sitoation  of  his  familj,  and  the  embarrassed 
condition  of  things  in  Virginia,  he  felt  it  his  dntj  to  return  to  his  own 
State,  and  derote  himself  to  her  senrice.  To  her  he  rendered  incalcn- 
lable  senrice  in  aiding  in  a  careful  rerision  of  her  laws,  and,  as  gov- 
ernor, directing  the  militarj  movements  of  the  State  daring  the  greater 
portion  of  the  revolutionary  period.  Though  his  public  duties  were 
arduous,  he  found  time  to  write,  in  1781,  his  **  Notes  on  Virginia,'*  the 
work  bj  which,  next  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  he  is  most 
favorablj  known.  In  June,  1783,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  again  elected  a 
delegate  to  Congress  from  Virginia,  and  of  course  took  a  prominent 
part  in  that  body.  An  opportunity  was  soon  offered  to  him  of  express- 
ing again,  as  he  had  already  so  frequently  done,  his  detestation  of 
slavery,  and  his  earnest  desire  for  the  entire  abolition  of  it  in  the 
United  States.  Being  appointed,  in  April,  1784,  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee to  which  was  assigned  the  task  of  forming  a  plan  for  the  tem- 
porary government  of  the  Western  Territory,  he  introduced  into  it  the 
following  clause :  **Tliat,  after  the  year  1^00,  there  shall  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  one  of  the  said  States,  other* 
wise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes,  wht»reof  the  party  shall  have  been 
convicted  to  have  Ijeen  personally  guilty/'  When  the  report  of  the 
committee  was  presented  to  Congress,  the^e  words  were  stricken  oat.* 

Having  been  appointed  by  CongreSK  commitisioner  to  negotiate  treaties 
in  Kuro|>e,  in  conjunction  with  John  Adams  and  lienjamin  Franklin,  he 
saiUnl  in  July  (1784),  and  joined  his  colleagues  at  Paris:  full  powers 
having  Wen  given  to  them  to  form  alliances  of  amity  and  commerce  with 
foreign  staten.  They  were  not,  however,  very  successful.  tr%*sties  hav- 
ing l»e«*n  formed  with  but  two  governments,  Morocco  and  Trussia.  On 
the  10th  of  March,  1785,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  unanimously  appointed  1^ 

*  I  najr  mv  that  it  l«  a  gootl  thing  thai  they  w«re  to,  for  thre«  jears  afWr, 
whrn  tb»  ■ul>i«K*t  wa«  undrr  <li«ciiMton — the  celehnUrd  Ordinance  of  178T. 
drawn  uit  hy  Nathan  l>an«,  vf  Majmcbnjiett« — a  fimilar  prorivo  waf  introdaeed 
and  carried,  to  taki  irracv  immidiatblv,  and  hot  to  sa  rrv  orr  to  tbi 
tiAa  IMH).  Tc»o  grval  er«dil,  however,  cannot  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Jefforsen 
^  being  the  flrtt  to  lajr  down  the  noble  prinetple  of  freed«>ia,  thooxh  it  it  aa 
andottbled  hiiWrieal  fact  that  Nathan  Dane,  aided  pnrtljr  hy  hinta  from  Rnfet 
King  and  TioBolhy  Piekering,  ha«  the  iamort*!  honor  of  being  the  a«tlK»r  of 
Ike  Ordinaaee  of  1787  (aa  it  wa«  lUted  hy  Webster  in  hi*  matchlew  rtplj  to 
llajrne).  for  Mr.  Jeffenon  was  In  France  when  it  waji  dttctuaed  and  pMsed. 
Vwr  a  fall  aeeoaat  of  this  Interesting  rabjeet,  read  *'  Life  and  Corrsspoodeaee 
of  Rafas  King ,  bj  his  soa,  Charles  King.  LL.  D." 
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Congress  to  succeed  Dr.  Franklin  as  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the 
court  of  Versailles.  He  remained  in  France  until  October,  1789,  when 
he  returned,  and  was,  at  the  formation  of  the  new  government,  appointed 
by  President  'V^Tashington,  Secretary  of  State,  the  post,  next  to  that  of 
thQ  president,  the  most  responsible  of  all  the  highest  offices.  This  he 
filled  with  honor  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  country.  Finding, 
however,  the  views  of  Washington  and  the  greater  portion  of  his  cabi- 
net essentially  different  from  his  own,  he  resigned  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State,  and  retired  into  private  life,  devoting  himself  to  the  educa- 
tion of  his  family,  the  cultivation  of  his  estate,  and  the  pursuits  of  his 
philosophical  studies.  In  September,  1796,  when  General  Washington 
announced  his  determination  to  retire  from  public  life,  the  two  parties 
into  which  the  country  was  divided — the  Federalists  and  anti-federal- 
ists, or  "  Republicans,"  as  then  called — brought  forward  their  favorite 
candidates.  John  Adams  was  supported  by  the  former,  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  by  the  latter.  Mr.  Adams  was  elected,  and  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office  the  4th  of  March,  1797.  Such,  however,  was  the 
change  of  parties  that,  after  four  years,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected,  in 
1801,  to  the  office  of  President.  Comments  upon  the  measures  of  his 
administration  belong  rather  to  the  province  of  the  historian  than  of 
the  biographer ;  and  we  have  no  space  to  make  such  comments,  were 
they  in  place.  It  may  be,  however,  remarked,  that  time  has  proved 
that  the  fears  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  leaders  of  the  Federal 
party — that  the  State  governments  would  be  too  strong  for  the  Federal 
government — ^have  proved  groundless,  and  that  the  Republicans,  or 
Democrats,  were  right  in  their  jealousies  towards  the  overshadowing 
power  of  the  government  at  Washington,  which  has  increased  with  a 
strength  and  influence,  every  year,  that  should  cause  great  jealousy  on 
the  part  of  the  States,  and  lead  them  to  watch  carefully  and  assert 
their  constitutional  rights.  ^ 

The  leading  events  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration  were  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana'  from  France ;  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  mouth  of  Columbia  River;  and  the 
**  Embargo."  Upon  these  measures,  there  is  no  room  here  to  comment, 
if  it  were  the  place  to  do  it.    At  the  close  of  his  second  term,  1809, 

'  "  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Gonstitation,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to 
the  people."     Constitution,  Amendments,  Article  X. 

'  From  this  territory,  bought  for  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  four  new  slave 
States  were  formed.  Had  the  principles  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  been  applied 
to  this  region,  what  untold  blessings  would  have  accrued  to  our  country  ! 
The  further  extension  of  slavery  would  have  been  stopped,  and  that  anomaly 
in  our  system  would  probably  have  died  out  before  the  death  of  Jefferson. 

16* 
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Mr.  JeflTeraon  retired  to  private  life,  and  resided  at  Montlcello,  hli  eonn- 
trj-Heat  in  Virginia.  He  did  not,  however,  lead  an  idle  life;  he  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  caose  of  education  in  his  native  State,  and  was 
the  means  of  establishing  its  celebrated  nniversitj.  It  is  painfal  to 
add  that,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  saflTered  from  peciiniary  em- 
barrassments. To  relieve  him  from  these,  the  Legblatnre  of  Virginia 
passetl  an  act,  in  the  spring  of  1826,  anthorizing  him  to  dispose  of  his 
estates  hy  lottery!  Whether  this  measure  was  in  keeping  with  the 
boasted  generosity  of  that  State,  each  one  can  determine  for  himself. 
But  he  was  soon  to  be  beyond  feeling  any  pangs  at  the  ingratitude  of 
his  native  commonwealth,  for,  on  the  4th  of  July  of  that  same  year 
(1826),  he  breathed  his  last,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

In  person  Mr.  Jefferson  was  six  feet  two  inches  high,  erect  and  well 
fonued,  though  thin  ;  his  eyes  were  light,  and  full  of  intelligence  ;  his 
complexion  fair,  and  his  countenance  remarkably  expressive.  In  con- 
versation, he  was  cheerful  and  enthusiastic,  and  his  language  was  re  • 
markable  for  its  vivacity  and  correctness.  Ilts  manners  were  simple 
and  unaffected,  combined,  however,  with  much  native  but  anobtnuire 
dignity. 

The  chief  glory  of  Mr.  Jefferson *s  cliaracter,  and  that  which  posterity 
will  more  and  more  admire,  was  his  ardent  love  of  liberty  for  all  men, 
irrespective  of  color.  This  is  clearly  evinced  in  the  preamble  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which  he  wrote  ;  in  the  principles  of  iht 
Ordinance  of  1787,  which  he  originate<l ;  and  in  several  passagea  In  his 
**  Notes  on  Virginia,'*  wherein  he  pictures,  in  his  own  nervooa  langnmgs, 
the  guilt  and  curse  of  xlavfry.  Such  mu««t,  in  time,  be  the  anivanal 
sentiment  of  our  land. 


TIIR  Riunrs  OF  MAN.* 

Wc  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  that  ftll  men  are 
created  equal ;  that  thej  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  H^htH ;  that  among  tbe^e  are  life,  Hbertj, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  that,  to  secure  these  rights,  go- 
Ternments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  pow- 
ers from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  that,  wheneTer  anj  form 
of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right 
of  the  i)eop]e  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new 
gOTemment,  laying  lis  foundation  on  such  principles,  and 
organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  hhall  seem  most 

*  Fn>iii  the  Preaaible  to  ihe  Deelaratioa  of  Ind^|MO«lrBe*. 
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likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.  Prudence,  indeec], 
will  dictate,  that  governments  long  established  should  not  be 
changed  for  light  and  tng»sient  canses ;  and,  accordingly,  all 
experience  hath  shown,  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to 
saffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by 
abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accostomed.  Bat  when 
a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the 
same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute 
despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such 
government,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future  secu- 
rity. 


PASSAGE  OF  THE  POTOMAC  THROUGH  THE  BLUE  RIDGE. 

• 

The  passage  of  the  Potomac  through  the  Blue  Ridge  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  stupendous  scenes  in  nature.  You 
stand  on  a  very  high  point  of  land.  On  your  right  comes  up 
the  Shenandoah,  having  ranged  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
a  hundred  miles  to  seek  a  vent.  On  your  left,  approaches  the 
Potomac,  seeking  a  passage  also.  In  the  moment  of  their 
junction,  they  rush  together  against  the  mountain,  rend  it 
asunder,  and  pass  off  to  the  sea.  The  first  glance  at  this  scene 
hurries  our  senses  into  the  opinion,  that  this  earth  has  been 
created  in  time ;  that  the  mountains  were  formed  first ;  that 
the  rivers  began  to  flow  afterwards ;  that,  in  this  place  parti- 
cularly, they  have  been  dammed  up  by  the  Blue  Ridge  of 
mountains,  and  have  formed  an  ocean  which  filled  the  whole 
valley;  that,  continuing  to  rise,  they  have  at  length  broken 
over  at  this  spot,  and  have  torn  the  mountain  down  from  its 
summit  to  its  base.  The  piles  of  rock  on  each  hand,  but  par- 
ticularly on  the  Shenandoah,  the  evident  marks  of  their  dis- 
rupture  and  avulsion  from  their  beds  by  the  most  powerful 
agents  of  nature,  corroborate  the  impression.  But  the  distant 
finishing  which  Nature  has  given  to  the  picture  is  of  a  very 
different  character.  It  is  a  true  contrast  to  the  foreground.  It 
is  as  placid  and  delightful,  as  that  is  wild  and  tremendous. 
For,  the  mountain  being  cloven  asunder,  she  presents  to  your 
eye,  through  the  cleft,  a  small  catch  of  smooth  blue  horizon, 
at  an  infinite  distance  in  the  plain  country,  inviting  you,  as  it 
were,  from  the  riot  and  tumult  roaring  around,  to  pass  through 
the  breach,  and  participate  of  the  calm  below.  Here  the  eye 
ultimately  composes  itself;  and  that  way,  too,  the  road  happens 
actually  to  lead.     You  cross  the  Potomac  above  its  junction, 
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pass  along  its  side  through  the  base  of  the  moantain  for  three 
miles,  its  terrible  precipices  banging  in  fragments  OTer  you, 
and  within  about  twenty  miles  reach  Fredericktown,  and  the  fine 
country  round  that.  This  scene  is  worth  a  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic.  Yet  here,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Natural 
Bridge,  are  people  who  have  passed  their  lives  within  half  a 
dozen  miles,  and  have  never  been  to  survey  these  monuments 
of  a  war  between  rivers  and  mountains,  which  most  have 
shaken  the  earth  itself  to  its  centre. 


INFLUENCE  OF  SLAVERT.^ 

The  whole  commerce  between  master  and  slave  is  a  perpetual 
exercise  of  the  most  boist(;rous  passions;  the  most  unremitting 
despotism  on  the  one  part,  and  degrading  submissions  on  the 
other.  Our  children  see  this,  and  learn  to  imitate  it ;  for  man 
is  an  imitative  animal.  This  quality  is  the  germ  of  all  educa- 
tion in  him.  From  his  cradle  to  his  grave  he  is  learning  to  do 
what  he  sees  others  do.  If  a  parent  could  find  no  motive,  either 
in  his  philanthropy  or  his  selMove,  for  restraining  the  intem- 
perance of  passion  towanls  his  slave,  it  should  always  be  a 
Bufiicient  one  that  his  child  is  present  But  generally  it  is  not 
suflScient  The  parent  storms,  the  child  looks  on,  catches  the 
lineaments  of  wrath,  puts  on  the  same  airs  in  the  circle  of 
smaller  slaves,  gives  loose  to  his  worst  passions,  and  thus  nursed, 
educated,  and  daily  exercised  in  tyranny,  cannot  but  be  stamped 
by  it  with  odious  peculiarities.  The  man  must  be  a  prodigy 
who  can  retain  his  manners  and  morals  undepraved  by  such 

'  Among  the  namerous  writings  of  Mr.  Jvfferson  u|M»n  tUr^rr,  phowiag 
his  loathing  of  the  ((yHt«*m.  ami  hit*  rftrncitt  desir«  for  ita  aholitii m .  I  aelvct  lb« 
following — a  portion  of  a  letter  to  Dr.  Prirr,  of  T«ondon.  tUted  Pkrin.  Avgvt 
7lh,  I7H5,  and  to  b«  found  on  pnge  377  of  the  Ist  vol.  of  biii  eonpleto  worka. 

"Nortbwanl  of  the  Chewpcake,  you  wuiit  Jind^  ken  ami  ikeif^  an  pypmmmi 
to  your  tioctfitu  [the  aholitiun  of  vlaverj],  as  vol*  mat  ri!iD,  bbkb  aid 
THERE.  A  KOBBBB  OR  MtRnRKBR;  but  in  no  greater  number.  Id  thmt  put 
of  America,  there  being  bat  few  slaves,  tbej  can  easily  diaeneaabcr  th«M* 
■eWes  of  them;  and  emancipation  is  put  iu  such  a  train  that,  in  a  lew  ;^ean, 
there  will  be  no  slaves  north  uf  Marylnnd.  In  Manrland,  /  i/o  not  Jind  m«A 
a  Hispofition  to  hft^in  the  rtdrrtt  of  tiiih  K!CoRHiTr  at  in  Vtrsriuia.  Hits  is 
the  next  State  to  which  we  may  turn  our  eyes  for  the  interesting  spaolacle  of 
justice  in  conflict  with  avarice  and  op|)re#sion  ;  a  conflict  wherein  lb*  wmcnd 
right  is  gaining  daily  recruits  from  the  influx  into  oflice  of  young  men  grown 
and  growing  up.  These  have  yui'k<*il  in  the  principli';*  of  liberty,  aa  it  were, 
with  their  mothers*  milk:  and  it  is  to  them  1  look  with  anxiety  to  tarn  tiM 
fate  of  this  question.*' 
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circamstances.  And  with  what  execration  should  the  states- 
man be  loaded,  who,  permitting  one-half  the  citizens  thus  to 
trample  on  the  rights  of  the  other,  transforms  those  into 
despots,  and  these  into  enemies,  destroys  the  morals  of  the  one 
part,  and  the  amor  patrice  of  the  other  I  For  if  the  slave  can 
have  a  country  in  this  world,  it  must  be  any  other  in  preference 
to  that  in  which  he  is  born  to  live  and  labor  for  another;  in 
which  he  must  lock  up  the  faculties  of  his  nature,  contribute 
as  far  as  depends  on  his  individual  endeavors  to  the  evanish- 
ment  of  the  human  race,  or  entail  his  own  miserable  condition 
on  the  endless  generations  proceeding  from  him.  With  the 
morals  of  the  people,  their  industry  also  is  destroyed.  For  in 
a  warm  climate  no  man  will  labor  for  himself  who  can  make 
another  labor  for  him.  This  is  so  true,  that  of  the  proprietors 
of  slaves  a  very  small  proportion  indeed  are  ever  seen  to  labor. 
And  can  the  liberties  of  a  nation  be  thought  secure  when  we 
have  removed  their  only  firm  basis,  a  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  that  these  liberties  are  the  gift  of  God  ?  That 
they  are  not  to  be  violated  but  with  his  wrath?  Indeed,  I 
tremble  for  my  country  when  I  reflect  that  God  is  just ;  that 
his  justice  cannot  sleep  forever;  that,  considering  numbers, 
nature,- and  natural  means  only,  a  revolution  of  the  wheel  of 
fortune,  an  exchange  of  situation,  is  among  possible  events ; 
that  it  may  become  probable  by  supernatural  interference  I 
The  Almighty  has  no  attribute  which  can  take  side  with  us  in 
such  a  contest. 

What  an  incomprehensible  machine  is  man,  who  can  endure 
toil,  famine,  stripes,  imprisonment,  and  death  itself,  in  vindica- 
tion of  his  own  liberty,  and  the  next  moment  be  deaf  to  all  those 
motives  whose  power  supported  him  through  his  trial,  and  in- 
flict upon  his  fellow-men  a  bondage,  one  hour  of  which  is 
fraught  with  more  misery  than  ages  of  that  which  he  rose  in 
rebellion  to  oppose  I  But  we  must  wait  with  patience  the 
workings  of  an  overruling  Providence,  and  hope  that  that  is 
preparing  the  deliverance  of  these  our  suffering  brethren. 
When  the  measure  of  their  tears  shall  be  full,  doubtless  a  God 
of  justice  will  awaken  to  their  distress,  and  by  diffusing  a  light 
and  liberality  among  their  oppressors,  or  at  length  by  his  ex- 
terminating thunder,  manifest  his  attention  to  things  of  this 
world,  and  that  they  are  not  left  to  the  guidance  of  blind 
fatality. 

Notes  on  Virginia, 
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▲  DECJLLOOUK  OF  CANONS  FOR  PRACTICAL  LIFK. 

1.  NeTer  pat  off  till  to-morrow  what  joo  can  do  to-daj. 

2.  Never  trouble  another  for  what  joa  can  do  joorself. 
8.  Never  spend  your  money  before  you  bare  it. 

4.  Never  buy  what  you  do  not  want,  because  it  is  cheap ;  it 

will  be  dear  to  you. 

5.  Pride  costs  us  more  than  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold. 

6.  We  never  repent  of  having  eaten  too  little. 

7.  Nothing  is  troublesome  that  we  do  willingly. 

8.  How  much  pain  have  cost  us  the  evils  that  have  never 

happened. 

9.  Take  things  always  by  their  smooth  handle. 

10.  When  angry,  count  ten  before  you  speak;  if  very  angry, 
an  hundred. 


HIS  DYING  COUNSEL.* 

This  letter  wiR,  to  you,  be  as  one  from  the  dead.  The  writer 
will  be  in  the  grave  before  you  can  weigh  its  counsels.  Your 
affectionate  and  excellent  father  has  requested  that  I  would 
address  to  you  something  which  might  possibly  have  a  favor- 
able influence  on  the  course  of  life  you  have  to  run;  and  I  too, 
as  a  namesake,  feel  an  interest  in  that  course.  Few  words  will 
be  necessary,  with  good  dispositions  on  your  part.  Adore  God. 
Reverence  and  cherish  your  parents.  Love  your  neighbor  as 
yourself,  and  your  country  more  than  yourself.  Be  just.  Be 
true.  Murmur  not  at  the  ways  of  Providence.  So  shall  the 
life  into  which  yon  have  entered  l>e  the  portal  to  one  of  eternal 
and  ineffable  bliss.  And,  if  to  the  dead  it  is  permitted  to  care 
for  the  things  of  this  world,  every  action  of  your  life  will  be 
under  my  regard.     Farewell. 

MovTiciLLO,  Fthnmry  31«f,  1836. 


Lelt«r  to  Thomaa  Jeffenoa  Smith. 
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CARLOS  WILCOX.  1794—1827. 

Carlos  Wilgox  was  born  at  Newport,  N.  H.,  October  22, 1794.  He 
graduated  at  Middlebnrj  College,  in  1813,  and  then  entered  the  theo- 
logical school  at  Andover,  Mass.  After  preaching  in  various  places 
(during  which  time  he  published  several  of  his  poetical  effusions),  he 
was  settled  at  Hartford,  in  December,  1824.  In  consequence  of  ill 
health,  he  was  dismissed,  in  May,  1826 ;  and  he  retired  to  Danbury, 
where  he  died.  May  29,  1827. 

The  above  is  all  we  can  find  of  his  life.  Of  him  as  a  poet,  his  writings, 
though  few,  enable  us  to  speak  in  terms  of  decided  praise.  It  has 
been  truly  said  that  he  resembles  Cowper  in  many  respects — in  the 
gentleness  and  tenderness  of  his  sensibilities — in  the  modest  and  re- 
tiring disposition  of  his  mind — in  its  fine  culture,  and  its  original 
and  poetical  cast — and  not  a  little  in  the  character  of  his  poetry.* 
The  following  pieces  present  good  specimens  of  his  style : — 


SUNSET  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

The  sun  now  rests  upon  the  mountain  tops — 
Begins  to  sink  behind — is  half  concealed — 
And  now  is  gone :  the  last  faiut  twinkling  beam 
Is  cut  in  twain  by  the  sharp  rising  ridge. 
Sweet  to  the  pensive  is  departing  day, 
When  only  one  small  cloud  (so  still  and  thin, 
So  thoroughly  imbued  with  amber  light. 
And  so  transparent,  that  it  seems  a  spot 
Of  brighter  sky  beyond  the  farthest  mount) 
Hangs  o*er  the  hidden  orb ;  or  when  a  few 
Long,  narrow  stripes  of  denser,  darker  grain, 
At  each  end  sharpened  to  a  needle's  point, 
With  golden  borders,  sometimes  straight  and  smooth. 
And  sometimes  crinkling  like  the  lightning  stream, 
A  half  hour's  space  above  the  mountain  lie : 
Or  when  the  whole  consolidated  mass. 
That  only  threatened  rain,  is  broken  up 
Into  a  thousand  parts,  and  yet  is  one. 
One  as  the  ocean  broken  into  waves  ; 
And  all  its  spongy  parts,  imbibing  deep 
The  moist  effulgence,  seem  like  fleeces  dyed 
Deep  scarlet,  saffron  light,  or  crimson  dark. 
As  they  are  thick  or  tliin,  or  near  or  more  remote, 

*  Rev.  George  B.  Cheever. 
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All  fadinf  toon  aa  low«r  sinks  the  san. 
Till  twilight  end.     Bat  now  another  scone. 
To  me  most  heantifol  of  all,  appears : 
The  skj,  without  the  shadow  of  a  cload. 
Throughout  the  west,  is  kindled  to  a  glow 
S)  bright  and  broad,  it  glares  apon  the  ejrr, 
Not  dazxling,  but  dilating  with  calm  force 
Its  {lower  of  rision  to  admit  the  whole. 
Bc*low,  His  all  of  richest  orange  dye, 
Midwaj  the  blnshing  of  the  mellow  peach 
I'aiuts  not,  but  tinges  the  ethereal  deep ; 
And  here,  in  this  most  lorelj  region,  shines, 
With  added  loTeliness.  the  evening-star. 
Above,  the  fainter  purple  slowly  fades. 
Till  changed  into  the  axure  of  mid-heaven. 


mZEDOM. 

All  are  bom  free,  and  all  with  equal  rightf(« 
So  speaks  the  charter  of  a  nation  proud 
Of  her  unequalled  liberties  and  laws, 
While,  in  that  nation — shameful  to  relate — 
<hie  man  in  five  is  bom  and  dif»8  a  slave. 
Is  this  mj  country  f  this  that  happj  land. 
The  wonder  and  the  envj  of  the  world  f 
O  for  a  mantle  to  conceal  her  shame ! 
But  why,  when  Patriotism  cannot  hide 
7*he  ruin  which  her  guilt  will  surely  bring 
If  unrepented  f  and  unless  the  God 
Who  poured  his  plagues  on  Egypt  till  she  let 
The  oppressed  go  free,  and  often  pourt  his  wrath 
In  earthquakes  and  tornadoes,  on  the  islet 
Of  western  India,  laying  waste  their  fields, 
Dashing  their  mercenary  ships  ashore. 
Tossing  the  isles  themselves  like  floating  wrecka. 
And  burying  towns  alive  in  one  wide  grave, 
No  sooner  ope*d  but  closed,  let  judgment  past 
For  once  untasted  till  the  general  doom, 
Can  it  go  well  with  us  while  we  retain 
This  cursed  thing  f    Will  not  untimely  fhMits, 
Devouring  insects,  drought,  and  wind  and  hail, 
D<^troy  the  fruits  of  ground  long  tilled  in  chains  T 
Will  not  some  daring  spirit,  bora  to  thoughts 
Alcove  his  beast-like  stat^,  find  out  the  truth. 
That  Africans  are  men  ;  and,  catching  fire 
From  Freedom *s  altar  raised  before  his  evet 
With  incense  fuming  sweet,  in  others  light 
A  kindred  fiame  in  secret,  till  a  train, 
Kindled  at  once,  deal  death  on  everv  side* 
Cease  then,  Columbia,  for  thy  safety  ct*ase. 
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And  for  thino  honor,  to  proclaim  the  praise 

Of  thy  fair  shores  of  liberty  and  joy, 

While  thrice  five  hundred  thousand  wretched  slaves/ 

In  thine  own  bosom,  start  at  evely  word 

As  meant  to  mock  their  woes,  and  shake  their  chains, 

Thinking  defiance  which  they  dare  not  speak. 


DOING  GOOD,  TRUE  HAPriNESS. 

Wouldst  thou  from  sorrow  find  a  sweet  relief? 

Or  is  thy  heart  oppressed  with  woes  untold  ? 
Balm  wouldst  thou  gather  for  corroding  grief  ? 

Pour  blessings  round  thee  like  a  shower  of  gold. 

'Tis  when  the  rose  is  wrapped  in  many  a  fold 
Close  to  its  heart,  the  worm  is  wasting  there 

Its  life  and  beauty  ;  not  when,  all  unrolled, 
Leaf  after  leaf,  its  bosom,  rich  and  fair. 
Breathes  freely  its  perfumes  throughout  the  ambient  air. 

Wake,  thou  that  sleepest  in  enchanted  bowers, 

Lest  these  lost  years  should  haunt  thee  on  the  night 
When  death  is  waiting  for  thy  numbered  hours 

To  take  their  swift  and  everlasting  flight ; 

Wake,  ere  the  earth-born  charm  unnerve  thee  quite, 
And  be  thy  thoughts  to  work  divine  addressed  ; 

Do  something-— do  it  soon — with  all  thy  might ; 
Au  angel's  wing  would  droop  if  long  at  rest, 
And  God  himself,  inactive,  were  no  longer  blest. 

Some  high  or  humble  enterprise  of  good 

Contemplate,  till  it  shall  possess  thy  mind, 
Become  thy  study,  pastime,  rest,  and  food. 

And  kindle  in  thy  heart  a  flame  refined. 

Pray  Heaven  for  firmness  thy  whole  soul  to  bind 
To  this  thy  purpose — to  begin,  pursue, 

With  thoughts  all  fixed,  and  feelings  purely  kind  ; 
Strength  to  complete,  and  with  delight  review, 
And  grace  to  give  the  praise  where  all  is  ever  due. 

No  good  of  worth  sublime  will  Heaven  permit 
To  light  on  man  as  from  the  passing  air ; 

The  lamp  of  genius,  though  by  nature  lit. 
If  not  protected,  pruned,  and  fed  with  care, 
Soon  dies,  or  runs  to  waste  with  fitful  glare  ; 

And  learning  is  a  plant  that  spreads  and  towers 
Slow  as  Columbia's  aloe,  proudly  rare. 

That,  'mid  gay  thousands,  with  the  suns  and  showers 
Of  half  a  century,  grows  alone  before  it  flowers. 


*  According  to  the  census  of  1850,  there  are  in  the  land  3,204,347  slaves, 
•bout  one  to  every  six  freemen. 


n 
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Has  immortality  of  name  been  given 

To  them  that  idlj  womhip  hills  and  grort^. 
And  burn  sweet  incense  to  tlie  c|Uin'n  of  hvavfil  ? 

Did  Newton  learn  fnim  fancy,  art  it  rt»re«. 

To  measure  worlds,  and  follow  where  each  movet  f 
Did  Howard  f^ain  renown  that  shall  not  cease, 

By  wanderings  wild  tliat  nature's  pilgrim  lores  f 
Or  did  Paul  gain  heaven's  glory  and  its  |»«»ace. 
By  mu-iing  o'er  the  briglit  and  tramiuil  isles  of  Greece  ? 

Bt^waro  lest  thou,  from  sloth,  that  would  appear 
But  lowlin«*ss  of  mind,  with  joy  proclaim 

Thy  want  of  worth  ;  a  charge  thon  conldst  not  hear 
From  other  lipA,  without  a  blush  of  shame. 
Or  pride  indignant ;  then  be  thine  the  blame, 

And  make  thyi«elt'  of  worth  ;  and  thus  enlist 
Tim  smiled  of  all  th**  ^-ooil,  the  flear  to  fame ; 

Tin  infaniv  to  die  and  not  W  nii!<<ied. 
Or  let  all  soon  forget  tliat  thou  didztt  e'er  exist. 

Rouso  to  some  work  of  hi^h  and  holy  love. 
And  thou  au  angul's  happiness  shalt  know ; 

Shalt  bless  the  earth  while  in  the  world  above : 
The  gooii  lH*gun  by  thee  shall  oiiwant  flow 
In  many  a  branching  stream,  and  wider  grow  ; 

The  seeii  that,  in  these  few  and  flirting  h(»un(. 
Thy  hand«,  unsparing  anii  unwearimt,  sow, 

^liiU  tlcck  thy  irrav<*  with  amaranthine  flowers. 
And  yield  thee  fruits  divine  in  heaven's  immortal  bowers. 


JOHN  O.  C.  BRAINARD,  1797— 182«. 

J«)ii5  O.  C.  BuAi9ARD  was  bom  in  New  London,  Conn.,  in  1797,  and 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1815.  He  studte<l  law.  and  rommencM 
the  practice,  at  Middlet<»n  ;  but  not  pleaj«ed  with  the  profession,  h« 
abau'loned  it,  and  in  ]y^'2'2  undertook  the  e«litoriaI  charge  of  the  **  (Con- 
necticut Mirror."  at  Hartford,  which  for  fiv«» years  he  enriched  with  his 
beautiful  jioetical  pro  1  notions,  and  chaste  and  elevate*!  prose  compo- 
sitions. **  His  pieces  were  extensively  copitsl,  and  not  unfr«M}nently 
with  hit:h  encomium.  I'ut  Brainani  was  one  of  those  who  *|iear  their 
facnlties  meekly.'  Althouch  publishing,  wr^k  after  we«'k.  jtoems  which 
would  have  lione  honor  to  the  gfuiu*  of  Bums  or  \V«ir«iswiirt)i,  he  never 
publicly  iH'trayed  any  symptoms  (»f  vanity.  He  held  un  the  quiet 
and  even  tanor  of  his  way,  apparently  reganllesa  of  that  prodigality 
of  intellectual  beauty  which  blossomed  around  him." 
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As  an  editor  of  a  literary,  political,  and  news  jonmal,  he  was  a 
model,  and  the  influence  that  his  paper  exerted  on  all  within  whose 
sphere  it  came  could  not  hut  he  most  happy  and  elevating  ;  hut  con- 
sumption had  marked  him  for  her  own,  and  in  less  than  five  years  he 
returned  to  his  father*s  house,  where  he  died  Septemher  26th,  1828. 

That  Brainard  had  the  true  spirit  of  a  poet,  there  can  he  no  douht ; 
but  he  wrote  in  great  haste,  and  published  as  fast  as  he  wrote.  Hence 
there  is  great  inequality  in  his  compositions,  some  showing  high  poeti- 
cal beauty  and  strength,  both  in  thought  and  language  ;  and  some,  the 
want  of  good  taste,  and  great  negligence.  The  following  are,  we  think, 
among  the  best  of  his  pieces  : — 


FALLS  OF  NIAGARA. 

The  thoughts  are  strange  that  crowd  into  my  brain, 
While  I  look  upward  to  thee  !     It  would  seem 
As  if  Gk)d  poured  thee  from  his  "hollow  hand," 
And  hung  his  bow  upon  thine  awful  front ; 
And  spoke  in  that  loud  voice,  which  seemed  to  him 
Who  dwelt  in  Patmos  for  his  Sav  iour's  sake, 
"  The  sound  of  many  waters ;''  and  had  bade 
Tliy  flood  to  chronicle  the  ages  back, 
And  notch  His  cent'ries  in  the  eternal  rocks. 

Deep  calleth  unto  deep.     And  what  are  we, 
That  hear  the  question  of  that  voice  sublime  ? 
O,  what  are  all  the  notes  that  ever  rung 
From  war's  vain  trumpet,  by  thy  thundering  side! 
Yea,  what  is  all  the  riot  man  can  make, 
In  his  short  life,  to  thy  unceasing  roar  I 
And  yet,  bold  babbler,  what  art  thou  to  Him 
Who  drowned  a  world,  and  heaped  the  waters  far 
Above  its  loftiest  mountains  ? — a  light  wave, 
That  breaks,  and  whispers  of  its  Maker's  might. 


THE  DEEP. 

There's  beauty  in  the  deep: — 
The  wave  is  bluer  than  the  sky ; 
And,  though  the  light  shine  bright  on  high, 
More  softly  do  the  sea-gems  glow 
That  sparkle  in  the  depths  below  ; 
The  rainbow's  tints  are  only  made 
When  on  tlie  waters  they  are  laid. 
And  sun  and  moon  most  sweetly  shine 
Upon  the  ocean's  level  brine. 

There's  baauty  in  the  deep. 
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There'B  mnBie  in  th<»  «lt»op  : — 
It  in  not  in  the  Burf 't*  rotii;h  rn.ir. 
Nor  in  tho  whi5iH»ring,  !<hflly  ^hore — 
They  are  bnt  eartlily  soiin.N,  thnt  t«'ll 
How  little  of  the  S'-a-nyniph"!*  ^h^•ll, 
That  sends  its  1ou>l,  cl«-ar  note  ahroad. 
Or  winds  it*  softness  thn>uch  the  !1cm>.I, 
K«'lu>cs  through  jrrov***  with  c«»ral  nay, 
And  dif*«,  on  Hi»onkry  hank;*,  away. 

There*s  music  in  the  ii«'«*p. 

There's  quiet  in  the  def»p :  — 
Above,  let  tides  and  tempests  rave. 
And  earth-)K)rn  whirlwinds  wake  the  ware  ; 
Above,  let  care  and  fear  contend 
With  sin  and  sorrow  to  the  end  : 
Here,  far  In^neath  the  tainted  foam. 
That  frets  al>ove  our  piMcefnl  honi»*. 
We  dream  in  joy,  and  wake  in  lovf, 
Nor  know  the  rasje  tliat  veil;*  almvi*. 

There's  quiet  in  the  de»'p. 


ON  THE  LOSS  OF  muFF.SsioR  FISHFR.' 

The  breath  of  air,  that  stirs  the  harp's  sf»fl  strim?. 

Floats  on  to  join  the  whirlwind  an<l  th«»  htonn : 
The  dro)>s  of  tlew,  exhale<l  from  flowi«rs  of  spriuu'. 

Rise,  and  assume  the  t»'mp«*>t''»  thrfateninij;  form; 
Tl»e  lirst  mild  beam  of  morniii.'***  irlori-MiJi  r«un, 

Kre  night,  is  -.jHirting  in  th»'  lijlit!jitu*'s  fl;i.-jh ; 
And  tho  smooth  stream,  that  tlM\rs  iit  •(uift  on, 

Moves  but  ti>  aid  the  ovtrwlwlnuni:  dri^h 
That  wave  and  wind  can  must«T,  wh.-n  th»*  might 
Of  earth,  and  air,  and  «ca,  and  j-ky  unit**. 

So  seience  whispereil  in  thy  charmed  ear. 

And  railiant  bsirnini;  lMH'koni»«l  lln*e  away. 
Tl»«'  bn'^'/e  was  mu'*ir  to  th»"-.  an  I  th»»  il»'-ir 

H»'am  of  thy  morniuv;  pnuni-^i-d  a  bricht  day. 
And  thfy  have  wreiki^l  thee' — Hut  th»*r»«  i*  a  -hort* 

Where  stonns  are  hu'4he«l,  wh**r**  t»*miM".tM  nev»-r  race, 
Wliert*  an;rrv  skies  and  blarkeninc  s^'a^  no  m«>re 

With  4ru-*tv  str»*nirth  their  nnarinvr  warfnn*  wa»:e. 
By  the«»  it*  j»»»a«*efnl  marc»»nt  nhall  l»e  troil — 
Tliy  home  is  heaven,  and  thy  Friend  is  <fo.l. 


'  rrof*»Mf»r  Fi«hrr  wa«  th*»  !V'>f»'««'^r  "f  Mith«'nn«ti.*«  in  Yn\^  <'««llrre,  eleet<^l 
in  1817.  Anxiou*  t«»  ♦'nlar:r<»  l«t*  kn.itil.  .|,*o  in  |ii4  fMt.int'*  -<i«'n.'«*,  !*•  whteh 
he  had  devi»l«»d  hi-  lif**.  he  N*t  •ml  f.-r  K'ip'|-  in  th.  (dii-k*-i  -hip  AlM<»ii, 
which  wan  lo9t  in  a  terrific  ^tonn  ftff  tht*  o<»n«t  of  Irrlarnl.  A|>ril  '.*'.*<!.  1^2?,  an4 
hut  very  few  of  the  ni!iiH»ng;cr«  or  crew  vrre  »a\ed.  Ainung  the  lott,  wmm  thm 
promising  and  gifted  lahjcct  of  ibew  line*. 
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FRAGMENT.* 

Solemn  he  paced  upon  that  schooner*s  deck. 

And  muttered  of  his  hardships :  "  I  have  been 

Where  the  wild  will  of  Mississippi's  tide 

Has  dashed  me  on  the  sawyer ;  I  have  sailed 

In  the  thick  night,  along  the  wave-washed  edge 

Of  ice,  in  acres,  by  the  pitiless  coast 

Of  Labrador ;  and  I  have  scraped  my  keel 

O'er  coral  rocks  in  Madagascar  seas  ; 

And  often,  in  my  cold  and  midnight  watch, 

Have  heard  the  warning  voice  of  the  lee  shore 

Speaking  in  breakers  I    Ay,  and  I  have  seen 

The  whale  and  sword-fish  fight  beneath  my  bows  ; 

And,  when  they  made  the  deep  boil  like  a  pot, 

Have  swung  into  its  vortex ;  and  I  know 

To  cord  my  vessel  with  a  sailor's  skill, 

And  brave  such  dangers  with  a  sailor's  heart ; — 

But  never  yet,  upon  the  stormy  wave, 

Or  where  the  river  mixes  with  the  main, 

Or  in  the  chafing  anchorage  of  the  bay, 

In  all  my  rough  exi)erience  of  harm. 

Met  I — a  Methodist  meeting-house ! 

****** 

Cat-head,  or  beam,  or  davit  has  it  none. 

Starboard  nor  Larboard,  gunwale,  stem  nor  stem ! 

It  comes  in  such  a  "questionable  shape," 

I  cannot  even  speak  it !     Up  jib,  Josey, 

And  make  for  Bridgeport !     There,  where  Stratford  Point, 

Long  Beach,  Fairweather  Island,  and  the  buoy 

Are  safe  from  such  encounters,  we'll  protest  I 

And  Yankee  legends  long  shall  tell  the  tale. 

That  once  a  Charleston  schooner  was  beset, 

Riding  at  anchor,  by  a  meeting-house  ! 


THE  DEPARTURE  OF  LEATHER  STOCKING.' 

Far  away  from  the  hill-side,  the  lake,  and  the  hamlet. 
The  rock,  and  the  brook,  and  yon  meadow  so  gay ; 

From  the  footpath  that  winds  by  the  side  of  the  streamlet, 
From  his  hut,  and  the  grave  of  his  friend  far  away ; 

*  This  "Fragment"  is  founded  on  an  event  which  occurred  a  few  years 
before  the  author's  death,  at  New  London.  During  a  heavy  rain  storm,  a 
schooner  that  was  at  anchor  in  the  river  was  run  foul  of  in  the  night  by  a 
Methodist  meeting-house,  which  had  been  carried  away  by  the  freshet  and 
floated  down  stream. 

'  The  following  lines  were  called  forth  by  Cooper's  novel  of  "The  Pioneers,'' 

17* 
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IIo  has  pone  where  the  footstepf*  of  man  never  rcntnred, 
Wliere  the  gh)<)ms  of  the  wiM  tancled  forest  are  centred, 
Where  no  Xwam  of  tlie  snn  or  the  swe«*t  moon  has  entere*!, 
Nor  bloo<lhoun(l  has  roused  up  the  deer  witli  his  bay. 

Licht  be  the  heart  of  the  poor,  lonely  wanderer. 
Firm  Iw  his  stop  through  each  wearisome  mile  ; 

Far  from  the  cruel  man,  far  from  the  plunderer, 
Far  from  the  track  of  the  mean  and  the  vile ! 

And  when  the  resistless  destroyer  assails  him, 

And  all  but  the  last  throb  of  memory  fails  him, 

He'll  think  of  the  friend,  far  away,  that  bewails  him, 
And  light  up  the  cold  touch  of  deatfi  with  a  smile. 

And  there  shall  the  dew  shed  its  sweetness  and  lastre ; 

There,  for  his  pall,  shall  the  oak  leaves  be  spread  ; 
The  sweetbrier  shall  bloom,  and  the  wild  grai>ed  shall  claster. 

And  oVr  him  the  leaves  of  the  ivy  be  shed. 
There  shall  they  mix  with  the  f«»ro  an«l  the  heather, 
There  shall  the  young  eagb>  shed  its  Urst  feather, 
The  wolves  with  his  wihl  dogs  shall  lie  there  together, 

And  mourn  o'er  the  sjwt  where  the  hunter  is  laid. 


JOHN  M.  MAS(»N,  1770— 1S20. 

Jo:i5  MiTciiKL  Mason,  the  son  of  Ki*v.  John  Mason,  who  came  to  thin 
country  from  Scotland  in  17(51,  was  lM)m  in  the  city  of  New  York^^n 
tlif  ll'th  of  March,  1770.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  was  recelvetl  into 
his  f;itlH>r*s  church,  anil  soon  after  cnt«*red  C<»lunibia  College,  in  ad- 
vance I  standinu',  and  t(M>k  bis  tlr.«t  degree  in  17M*,  with  high  repntativn 
as  a  srhnlar.  Aftrr  leaving  j'nllfL'i',  Ik*  (■onuiiciiced  th»«  study  of  ihe- 
ol«n:y  with  his  father,  anil  ronttnucl  the  sanit*  with  him  nearly  two 
yt»,irs.  It  was  1h<>n  thoULrht  best  that  he  should  complete  his  stadieft 
in  Ivlinburgh,  wiiith«>r  h**  acc«»rilin::ly  went  early  in  17lU,  and  retnmed 
the  latter  part  of  the  next  yt^nr.  his  father  having  died  during  hif  ab- 
sence.  lli>  had  been  at  h"!ue  but  a  fi'W  months  when  he  was  called 
to  his  late  father's  i»OMt,  the  Associate  Kefornicd  Tie'^byterian  Church 
in  Cedar  Street,  and  was  onlaini'd  M;inh.  11'.*'.*.     Sj  much  adinire«i 

in  which  hu-  wcll-kiemn  rlmrni-t-r  of  L'miImt  Stinkin;:  i-<  for  the  lint  tine 
iDtruducod.  At  ih«»<-l.*i'  i.r  till-  -t.-rv.  :li n.-  «.!  wliii'li  i-*  Iniil  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Now  York,  I^-atlier  Sti>i'kiii<;  .olimililir"  hi-'  ri(!i*.  niid  annoaBeet  kii 
purpoM  of  deiiartiiig  ti«the  reiii<>t«-  hii.l  iiiikriii\%ii  -i>iiiiiiifMif  the  weei. 
renti  are  a4nrri*«t'ij  tu  him. 
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was  he  for  his  eloquence,  that  in  four  years  after  bis  settlement  (to 
use  his  own  language)  "it  became  necessary  to  swarm  ;"  and  in  two 
years  the  new  church,  of  which  he  continued  tbe  pastor,  quite  equalled 
in  numbers  the  old.  Every  year  added  to  the  high  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held  by  scholars,  as  well  as  by  the  Christian  Church ;  and  when 
the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  took  measures  to  establish  a  Theological 
Seminary,  he  was  unanimously  elected  Professor.  In  the  same  year 
(1804),  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

The  summer  of  1804  was  marked  by  a  calamity  which  melted  the 
nation  into  tears — the  murder  of  Alexander  Hamilton  by  Aaron  Burr. 
Dr.  Mason  had  always  been  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  Hamilton, 
esteeming  him  the  greatest  man  of  our  country ;  and  from  the  time 
he  received  the  fatal  wound  till  the  next  day,  when  he  died,  he  was 
often  at  his  bedside,  administering  to  him  those  consolations  which 
only  Christianity  can  impart.  Soon  after,  he  preached  a  sermon  upon 
the  death  of  Hamilton — one  of  the  most  eloquent  discourses  ever 
delivered  by  man,  and  which  elicited  the  warmest  praise  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic*  His  deep  feelings  of  grief  for  the  loss  of 
Hamilton  and  admiration  of  his  character  are  expressed  in  many  of 
his  letters  at  this  time.  The  following  to  a  correspondent  in  Scotland, 
dated  August  11,  1804,  expresses  his  grief  at 


HAMILTON'S  DEATH. 

News  I  have  none  but  what  the  papers  will  have  announced 
before  this  reaches  you ;  melancholy,  most  melancholy  news 
for  America;  the  premature  death  of  her  greatest  man,  Major- 
General  Hamilton.  I  say  nothing  too  strong  when  I  assure 
you  that,  all  things  considered,  the  loss  of  Washington  was 
light  in  comparison  with  this.  His  most  stupendous  talents, 
which  set  him  above  rivalship,  and  his  integrity,  with  which 
intrigue  had  not  the  hardihood  to  tamper,  held  him  up  as  the 
nation's  hope,  and  as  the  terror  of  the  unprincipled;  but  it 
marked  him  out,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  victim  to  the  disap- 
pointed and  profligate  ambition  of  Vice-President  Burr.  By 
the  most  insidious  and  cruel  artifice  he  was  entrapped,  against 
his  judgment,  his  conscience,  and  his  efforts,  in  a  duel  with 

>  Among  others,  Judge  Jay  and  Judge  Marshall  wrote  to  him  letters  of  thanks 
for  it. 
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that  desperate  man,  and  mortally  wonnded.  The  catastrophe 
happened  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  and  he  expired  at  two 
o'clock  on  the  12th  nit.  The  shock  and  agony  of  the  public 
mind  has  never  been  equalled.  Burr  went  out,  determined  to 
kill  him ;  for  he  had  been  long  qualifying  himself  to  become  a 
*'dead  shot."  Ingenuous  Hamilton  went  out  to  be  murdered, 
being  as  ignorant  of  the  pistol  as  myself,  and  had  resolved  not 
to  take  the  life  of  his  antagonist,  even  if  it  were  in  his  power. 
The  cry  of  lamentation  and  indignation  assails  Burr  from  every 
point  of  the  compass,  nor  can  he  turn  his  eye  anywhere  without 
reading  his  own  infamy  in  the  honors  heaped  upon  the  illus- 
trious dead. 

In  1807,  was  commenced  the  publication  of  "The  ChriBtian's  Maga- 
zine,'' a  monthly  periodical,  of  which  Dr.  Mason  was  the  editor,  and 
most  of  which  he  wrote.  In  this  appeared,  in  successive  nambera,  hit 
controversial  papers  upon  the  Episcopal  form  of  church  government, 
in  reply  to  Bishop  Hobart.  In  1811,  he  was  elected  Provost  of  Columbia 
CoUego,  which  post  he  held  till  1816,  when,  feeling  that  his  powers  had 
been  overtaxed,  and  that  he  was  sinking  under  the  weight  of  his  nu- 
merous duties,  he  resigned  his  office,  and  took  a  voyage  to  EurofH*  to 
recruit  his  exhausted  powers.  He  returned  after  two  years,  improTed 
indood  in  health,  but  not  completely  restored.  The  resumi>tion  of  his 
many  duties  proved  too  much  for  his  bodily  strength,  and  the  next  year 
he  had  an  attack  of  partial  paralysis.  From  this,  however,  he  partially 
recovered,  and  in  1821  he  acceptevl  the  invitation  of  the  Trustees  of 
Dickinson  College  to  become  its  President.  lie  had  discharged  tho 
duties  of  this  high  office  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  institution 
for  two  years,  when  a  fall  from  his  hor^e  quite  disabled  him,  and  he 
resigned  and  returned  to  New  York  the  same  yea^,  where  he  died  on 
the  20th  of  DecemWr,  1829,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Mason  was  a  remarkable  man — remarkable  for  his  majestic  per- 
sonal appearance  as  well  as  for  his  intellectual  powers,  his  learning, 
and  his  eloquence.  He  was  in  stature  alK)ut  six  feet,  with  a  high  fore- 
head, depp  blue  eyt»s,  and  a  face  remarkably  expressive  of  thought, 
feeling,  firmness,  and  courage.  As  a  pul]>it  orator  it  has  been  remarked 
of  him  by  a  learned  cont#»mi >ora ry  that  '*  ui>on  the  whole,  for  a  com- 
bination of  clearness,  power.  maj«»sty,  bold  conceptions,  profound 
thought,  sublime  and  tender  emotions,  evangelical  richness  and  une* 
tion,  natural  and  impressive  utterance,  adaptation  of  style  and  manner 
to  varying  subjects  and  assemblies.  Dr.  Mason  wouM  prolwiblj  not 
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lose  by  comparison  with  the  best  preachers  that  have  adorned  the 
modem  pulpit.'" 


IMPORTANCE  OF  CLASSICAL  STUDY. 

Witb  all  who  are  qualified  to  form  a  jadgment  on  the  sub- 
ject, there  is  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  classical 
education.  Experience  has  shown  that  with  the  study  or  ne- 
glect of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  sound  learning  flour- 
ishes or  declines.  It  is  now  too  late  for  ignorance,  indolence, 
eccentricity,  or  infidelity  to  dispute  what  has  been  ratified  by 
the  seal  of  ages.  Whoever  shall  deny  the  superiority  of  the 
ancient  classics  as  models  of  finished  composition,  of  elevated 
sentiment,  of  all  that  belongs  to  disciplined  mind,  will  forfeit 
his  claim  to  the  reputation  of  a  scholar.  But  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  they  contribute  more  than  any  other  means  to  ex- 
pand, to  strengthen,  and  to  polish  the  youthful  intellect ;  that 
they  not  only  exemplify,  but  cherish,  the  most  refined  literary 
taste ;  that  they  promote  the  power  of  patient,  close,  and  dis- 
criminating inquiry ;  that  modern  times  cannot  boast  of  a  truly 
classical  writer  in  his  own  language  who  was  altogether  unac- 
quainted with  them  ;  and  what  is  of  still  more  serious  concern, 
that,  in  the  hands  of  such  as  know  how  to  use  them,  they  are 
of  eminent  service  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  those  in- 
valuable social  interests  which  depend  upon  it ;  zeal  in  their 
defence  becomes  a  virtue,  and  efibrts  to  extend  the  study  of 
them,  a  duty. 


THE  LUST  FOR  RICHES. 

The  grudge  with  which  most  men  part  with  a  little  pittance 
for  the  noblest  purposes,  is  astonishing  and  humiliating.  Mam- 
mon, Mammon,  is  the  god  of  the  professing  world  among  us. 
The  love  of  distinction  flows  in  the  channels  of  ^wealth,  and 
thus  creates  an  aristocracy  the  most  feeble  and  enfeebling,  the 
most  corrupt  and  corrupting,  the  most  slavish  and  enslaving 
of  all  aristocracies — the  aristocracy  of  Dollars.  Hence  the 
passion  for  lucre  is  the  passion  of  the  United  States.  Men 
measure  their  respectability  not  by  their  deeds  of  goodness, 

«  Read  "Memoirs,  with  a  portion  of  his  Correspondence,"  Svo.  pp.  660, 
by  Rov.  Jacob  Van  Vechten ;  and  Works,  in  four  volumes,  edited  by  bis  son, 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Mason. 
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but  by  the  snms  of  which  thev  arc  mastors.  In  MaMschosettii, 
there  are  noble  exceptions.  Si'verul  individiinlH  have  piven 
from  ten  tiiousand  to  forty  thonsand  dollars  each  to  a  Theolo- 
pieul  Seminary  at  Andover.  With  us,  there  is  nothing  which 
bears  the  most  distant  resemblance  to  this  munificence. 


POLITICS  AND  RELIGION. 

That  relipion  has,  mfact,  nothin^r  to  do  with  the  politics  of 
many  who  profess  it,  is  a  melancholy  truth.  Bnt  that  it  ha.s 
of  rit/ht,  no  concern  with  political  transactions  is  quite  a  new 
discovery.  If  such  opinions,  however,  prevail,  there  is  no 
lonjrer  any  mystery  in  the  character  of  those  whose  conduct  in 
political  matters  violates  every  precept,  and  slandera  everj 
principle,  of  the  relifrion  of  Christ.  But  what  is  politics?  It 
it  not  the  science  and  the  exercise  of  civil  rifrhts  and  civil 
duties?  And  what  is  reliprion?  Is  it  not  an  oblifration  to  the 
service  of  God,  founded  on  his  authority,  and  extending  to  all 
our  relations, personal  and  social  ?  Yet  relttjion  has  nothing  to  do 
tn'fh  politics!  Where  did  you  learn  this  maxim  ?  The  Bible 
is  full  of  directions  for  your  behavior  as  citizens.  It  is  plaio, 
pointed,  awful  in  its  injunctions  on  ruler  and  ruled  as  stiek: 
yet  reliffinn  has  nothing  to  do  trith  pttlitics!  You  are  com* 
nianded  *'i*#i  all  your  wags  to  acknmchdijr  him.^^  **  In  EVERT- 
THINii,  hg  pruyfr  and  supplication,  trith  thanksgiving,  tolet  gour 
rtqufsts  be  made  known  unto  (iod/-  "  And  WilAT8(»BVER  TE  DO, 
IS  WOKI)  OR  DEED,  to  do  ALL  IN  THE  NAME  of  the  Lord  Jesus.^^ 
Yet  religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics. '  Most  a.stODishiD|t! 
And  is  there  anv  part  of  vour  conduct  in  which  vou  are,  or 
wi>h  to  be,  without  law  to  God,  and  not  under  the  law  of  Jesus 
Christ f  Can  you  persuade  yourselves  that  political  men  and 
measures  are  to  undergo  no  review  in  the  judgment  to  come  f 
That  all  the  passion  and  violence,  the  fraud  and  fals4'hood  and 
corruption  which  pervade  the  system  of  party,  and  burst  oat 
like  a  flood  at  the  public  elections,  are  to  be  blotted  from  the 
catalogue  of  unchristian  deeds,  because  they  btp  politics  f  Or 
that  a  minister  of  the  pospel  may  see  his  people,  in  their 
political  career,  bid  defiance  to  their  (iod  in  breaking  through 

•  He  miirht  hmx^  f['t\-^n  a  Mill  ^tronpi^r  t#xt — Phil  iff  aan*  i.  27  "  Let  roar 
politici  l><>  iiurh  a«  it  lii*iMimrth  the  i;«>«}h*1  of  <'hri«t  "  Our  tranvlatii'ii  is 
"c<invf>r«ati4iD  :"  bnt  the  ortjEinal  in  rt^rttutTbt,  "act  mm  a  citiseb,  '  or  "set 
in  imlitical  malter*,  mm  m  Chrifliao." 
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every  moral  restraint,  and  keep  a  gniltless  silence,  because 
religian  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics^  I  forbear  to  press  the 
argument  farther;  observing  only  that  many  of  our  difficulties 
and  sins  may  be  traced  to  this  pernicious  notion.  Yes,  if  our 
religion  had  had  more  to  do  with  our  politics ;  if,  in  the  pride 
of  our  citizenship^  we  had  not  forgotten  our  Christianity;  if 
we  had  prayed  more  and  wrangled  less  about  the  affairs  of  our 
country,  it  would  have  been  infinitely  better  for  us  at  this  day. 


CHARACTER  OF  HA^HLTON. 

He  was  born  to  be  great.  Whoever  was  second,  Hamilton 
most  be  first.  To  his  stupendous  and  versatile  mind  no  in- 
vestigation was  difficult — no  subject  presented  which  he  did 
not  illuminate.  Superiority,  in  some  particular,  belongs  to 
thousands.  Pre-eminence,  in  whatever  he  chose  to  undertake, 
was  the  prerogative  of  Hamilton.  No  fixed  criterion  could 
be  applied  to  his  talents.  Often  has  their  display  been  sup- 
posed to  have  reached  the  limit  of  human  effort ;  and  the  judg- 
ment stood  firm  till  set  aside  by  himself.  When  a  cause  of 
new  magnitude  required  new  exertion,  he  rose,  he  towered,  he 
soared  ;  surpassing  himself  as  he  surpassed  6thers.  Then  was 
nature  tributary  to  his  eloquence  I  Then  was  felt  his  despotism 
over  the  heart!  Touching,  at  his  pleasure,  every  string  of  pity 
or  terror,  of  indignation  or  grief,  he  melted,  he  soothed,  he 
roused,  he  agitated;  alternately  gentle  as  the  dews,  and  awful 
as  the  thunder.  Yet,  great  as  he  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
he  was  greater  in  the  eyes  of  those  with  whom  he  was  most 
conversant.  The  greatness  of  most  men,  like  objects  seen 
through  a  mist,  diminishes  with  the  distance;  but  Hamilton, 
like  a  tower  seen  afar  off  under  a  clear  sky,  rose  in  grandeur 
and  sublimity  with  every  step  of  approach.  Familiarity  with 
him  was  the  parent  of  veneration.  Over  these  matchless 
talents,  probity  threw iier  brightest  lustre.  Frankness,  suavity, 
tenderness,  benevolence,  breathed  through  their  exercise.  And 
to  his  family ! — but  he  is  gone — that  noble  heart  beats  no  more ; 
that  eye  of  fire  is  dimmed;  and  sealed  are  those  oracular  lips. 
Americans,  the  serenest  beam  of  your  glory  is  extinguished  in 
the  tomb. 

Fathers,  friends,  countrymen  I  the  dying  breath  of  Hamilton 
recommended  to  you  the  Christianas  hope.  His  single  testi- 
mony outweighs  all  the  cavils  of  the  sciolist,  and  all  the  jeers 
of  the  profane.     Who  will  venture  to  pronounce  a  fable  that 
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doctrine  of  life  and  immorUdity  which  his  profoond  and 
irradiating  mind  cmbraceil  as  the  truth  of  God  ?  When  jtob 
are  to  die,  you  will  find  no  source  of  peace  but  in  the  faith  of 
JesuH.  Cultivate,  for  your  present  repose  and  your  future 
consolation,  what  our  departed  friend  declared  to  be  the  sup- 
port of  his  expiring  moments:  "A  tender  reliance  oo  the 
mercies  of  the  Almighty,  through  the  merits  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 

Hamilton  I  we  will  cherish  thv  memory,  we  will  embalm 
thy  fame!  Fare  thee  well,  thou  unparalleled  man,  farewell-* 
forever ! 

Q4>8I'EL  FOR  THE  I»1K>R. 

The  Lonl  Jesus,  who  trent  nbout  doing  good,  has  left  u$  am 
example  that  we  should Jolloic  hit  ftepA,  Christians,  on  whom 
he  has  bestowed  aniuence,  rank,  or  talent,  should  be  the  last 
to  disdain  their  fellow-men,  or  to  look  with  intliflference  on  in- 
digence and  grief.  Pride,  unseemly  in  all,  is  detestable  in  them 
who  confess  that  hg  grave  they  are  saved.  Their  Lord  and 
Redeemer,  who  humified  himself  by  assuming  their  nature, 
came  to  delirer  the  needy  when  he  rrii'th,  the  pnor  aho^  and  him 
that  hath  no  helper.  And  surely,  an  object  which  was  not  un- 
worthy of  the  Son  of  (iod  cannot  be  unwurthv  of  anv  who 
•  •  • 

are  called  by  his  name.  Tlieir  wealth  and  opportunities,  their 
talents  and  time,  are  not  their  own,  nor  to  be  used  accordinir 
to  their  oun  pleasure,  but  to  be  consecrated  by  their  vocation 
at /tilniV'trorlert  with  iittd.  How  many  hands  that  hang  down 
would  be  lifted  up  I  how  many  feeble  knees  confirmed  !  how 
many  tears  wiped  a\%ay  !  how  many  victims  of  despondency 
and  infamy  rescued  by  a  clo.<«e  imitation  of  Jesus  Christ!  Go 
with  your  opulence  to  the  hon<e  of  famine,  and  the  retreats  of 
disease.  (Jo  deal  thy  bread  tn  the  hungry  ;  when  thou  seett  tk€ 
naled^  rarer  him  ;  and  hide  wt  thyt^lj  from  thine  tacn  jfesh. 
Go,  and  furnish  means  to  rear  the  offspring  of  the  poor,  that 
they  may  at  least  have  acce>*«  to  the  word  of  vour  (tod.  (ro,  and 
quicken  the  flight  of  the  Angel  uho  has  the  evtrlasting  g'ttffti 
ta  preach  unto  the  nations.  If  you  po>sess  not  wealth,  employ 
your  station  in  promoting  good  wifl  toward  men.  Judge  /A# 
fatherless  :  plead  for  the  wid^w.  Stimnhitf  the  exertiiins  of 
others,  who  may  supply  \\hat  i^  larking  on  your  part.  Let  the 
beauties  of  holiness  pour  their  lustre  upon  yo!ir  distinctions, 
and  recommend  to  the  unhappy  that  peace  \iliicli  vonrM-Ives 
have  found  in  the  saUation  of  (iod.     If  von  ha\e  neilhiT  rich 
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nor  rank,  deTote  your  talents.  Ravishing  are  the  accents  which 
dwell  on  the  tongue  of  the  learned  when  it  speaks  a  word  in  season 
to  him  that  is  weary.  Press  your  genius  and  your  eloquence 
into  the  service  of  the  Lord  your  righteousness ,  to  magnify  his 
word,  and  display  the  riches  of  his  grace.  Who  knoweth 
whether  he  may  honor  you  to  be  the  minister  of  joy  to  the 
disconsolate,  of  liberty  to  the  captive,  of  life  to  the  dead  ?  If 
he  has  denied  you  wealth,  and  rank,  and  talent,  consecrate  your 
heart.  Let  it  dissolve  in  sympathy.  There  is  nothing  to  hin- 
der your  rejoicing  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and  your  weeping 
with  them  that  weep,  nor  to  forbid  the  interchange  of  kind  and 
soothing  offices.  A  brother  is  horn  for  adversity;  and  not 
only  should  Christian  be  to  Christian  a  friend  that  sticheth  closer 
than  a  brother,  but  he  should  exemplify  the  loveliness  of  his 
religion  to  them  that  are  without.  An  action,  a  word,  marked 
by  the  sweetness  of  the  Gospel,  has  often  been  owned  of  God 
for  producing  the  happiest  effects.  Let  no  man,  therefore,  try 
to  excuse  his  inaction ;  for  no  man  is  too  inconsiderable  to 
augment  the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  by  assisting  in  the  conso- 
lation which  it  yields  to  the  miserable. 


•      NATHANIEL  H.  CARTER,  1788—1830. 

Nathaniel  Haseltine  Carter,  son  of  Joseph  Carter,  was  born  in 
Concord,  N.  H.,  in  the  year  1788.  In  1811,  he  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College,  and  afterwards  studied  law.  In  1817,  when  the  so-called 
Democratic  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  created  the  short-lived 
"  Dartmouth  University,"  in  order  to  destroy  Dartmouth  College,  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Languages  in  the  former,  and  officiated  in 
that  capacity  two  or  three  years.  In  1820,  he  became  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  "Albany  Register,"  the  name  of  which  he  soon  changed 
to  that  of  the  "  New  York  Statesman."  He  removed  to  the  city  of  New 
York  in  1822;  and  from  1825  to  1827  travelled  for  his  health  upon  the 
continent  of  Europe,  enriching  his  paper  with  letters  which,  on  his 
return,  were  published  in  two  octavo  volumes.  In  1829,  being  in  very 
feeble  health,  he  went  abroad  again,  in  the  hope  of  being  benefited  ; 
but  died  at  Marseilles  a  short  time  after  he  landed,  January  2d,  1830. 

Mr.  Carter  was  an  able  editor,  an  upright  man,  and  an  accomplished 
scholar,  and  was  a  writer  of  very  pleasing  poetry  as  well  as  prose. 
18 
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His  loDgest  poetical  piece  is  entitled  the  **  Pains  of  Imagination/* 
and  was  delivered  at  Dartmouth  College. 


HTMN  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

In  brmns  of  praise^  eternal  God ! 

When  thy  creating  hand 
Stretch'd  the  bine  arch  of  heaven  abroad, 
And  meted  sea  and  land, 

Tlie  morning  stars  together  sang, 
And  shouts  of  jojr  from  angels  rung. 

Than  Earth's  prime  hour,  more  jovous  far 

Was  the  eventful  mom 
When  the  bright  beam  of  Bethlehem's  star 
Announced  a  Saviour  born! 

Then  sweeter  strain:^  from  heaven  began— 
"Glorv  to  God — good-will  to  man.** 

Babe  of  the  manger!  can  it  be  ? 

Art  thou  the  Son  of  God  ? 
Shall  subject  nations  bow  the  knee, 
An<l  kinfis  obey  thy  notl  ? 

Shall  thrones  and  monarvhs  prostrate  fall 
lie  fore  the  tenant  of  a  stall  f 

*Ti?<  H»* !  the  hymning  seraphs  cry, 
While  hovering,  drawn  to  earth ; 
*Ti>  In*!  thi»  shephenl's  songs  reply, 
llail !  hail  Kuinianuers  birth  ! 

Tlie  rod  of  peace  tho<e  hands  shall  bear, 
That  brow  a  crown  of  glory  wear! 

Tis  lit? !  the  eastern  saces  sing. 

And  fjj»read  their  m»hb'n  hoard  ; 
'Tis  lie !  the  liill.«*  of  Sion  ring, 
llosanna  to  the  Lonl ! 

The  Trinoe  of  long  prophetic  years 
Tu-«lay  in  li4*thleheni  u]>}»ear!i  I 

lie  c(»nu"< !  the  foinjueror's  niari'h  begins. 

No  M(K>d  hi.<i  banner  stains  ; 
lie  conies  to  !*ave  the  world  from  sins. 
And  break  the  ea]>tive\x  chain;*! 

Tiie  ]MK*r,  the  .niik  and  blind  shall  bless 
The  Prince  of  Peace  and  Kigliteousness. 

Tliough  now  in  swaddling-olnthes  he  lies. 

All  liearts  his  jniwer  shall  own, 
When  he.  with  leirinns  of  the  skies. 
The  clouds  of  heavi'n  his  throne. 

Shall  come  to  judge  the  ({uick  and  dead. 
Anil  htrike  a  tiembling  \%orld  with  dread 
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WILLIAM  TUDOR,  1779—1830. 

The  family  of  Tudor  is  of  Welsh  origin.  John,  the  first  of  the  name 
in  America,  came  to  Boston  early  the  last  century.  His  son  William, 
having  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1769,  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Boston,  and  married  Delia  Jarvis,  a  lady  of  refinement 
and  of  taste  congenial  with  his  own.  Their  son,  William,  the  subject 
of  this  biographical  sketch,  was  born  in  Boston  on  the  28th  of  January, 
1779,  was  educated  at  Phillip's  Academy  in  Andovcr,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1796.  Being  destined  for  commercial  life,  he 
entered  the  counting-room  of  John  Codman,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
and  successful  merchants  of  Boston,  and  early  established  a  character 
of  the  highest  integrity  and  enterprise,  united  to  a  love  of  letters, 
which,  amid  all  the  turmoil  of  business,  he  ever  continued  to  cherish. 
When  he  was  twenty-one,  he  was  sent  by  Mr.  Codman  to  Paris,  as  his 
confidential  agent  in  a  matter  of  great  business  interest.  After  being 
abroad  nearly  a  year,  he  returned  home,  and  soon  after  went  to 
Leghorn,  on  commercial  business.  He  visited,  at  this  time,  France, 
Germany,  and  England,  and  returned  to  America  with  his  love  of  letters 
confirmed.  A  few  of  his  friends  and  associates  had  for  some  time  con- 
templated the  formation  of  a  literary  club ;  he  entered  warmly  into 
their  views,  and  soon  the  Anthology  Society  was  formed,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  most  efficient,  as  well  as  earliest,  members.* 


*  The  Monthly  Anthology  was  begun  by  Mr.  Phineas  Adams,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard,  and  then  a  schoolmaster  in  Boston.  The  first  number,  under 
the  title  of  "The  Monthly  Anthology  and  Boston  Review,  edited  by  Sylvanus 
Per-se,"  was  published  in  Boston  by  E.  Lincoln,  in  November,  1803.  At  the 
end  of  six  months,  he  gave  it  up  to  the  Rev.  William  Emerson, "M^  who  induced 
two  or  three  gentlemen  to  join  with  him  in  the  care  of  the  work,  and  thus 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Anthology  Club.  The  Club  was  regularly  organized 
and  governed  by  rules;  the  number  of  resident  members  varied  from  eight 
to  sixteen.  It  was  one  of  its  rules  that  every  member  should  write  for  the 
work,  and  nothing  was  published  without  the  consent  of  the  Society.  The 
Club  met  once  a  week  in  the  evening,  and  after  deciding  on  the  manuscripts 
that  were  offered,  partook  of  a  plain  supper,  and  enjoyed  the  full  pleasure  of 
a  literary  chat.  The  following  were  the  members  of  the  Club,  some  for  a 
short  time  only,  others  during  the  greater  part  of  its  existence :  Rev.  Drs. 
Gardiner,  Kirkland,  and  McKean,  Professor  Willard,  Rev.  Messrs.  Emerson, 
Buckminster,  S.  C.  Thatcher,  and  Tnckerman ;  Drs.  Jackson,  Warren,  Gor^ 

*  Mr.  Emerson  was  pastor  of  the  "First  Church"  in  BoRton,  from  1799  to  1811.  It 
was  on  hl»  motion,  in  tho  Anthology  Club,  seconded  by  Wm.  Smith  Shaw,  that  the 
vote  to  establish  a  library  of  periodical  publications  was  adopted  ;  and  this  conittituted 
the  Urst  step  towards  the  establishment  of  the  Boston  Athensum,  whoso  library  is 
now  one  of  the  best,  and  perhaps,  next  to  Harvard  College  library,  the  best  in  the 
country.  While  this  noble  institation  endures,  it  will  perpetuate  the  memory  of  tho 
"Anthology  Club." 
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In  the  year  1805,  Frederick  Tudor,  the  brother  of  William,  formed  the 
plan  of  estahlishing  a  new  branch  of  commerce,  by  the  tranf:|H>rtation 
of  ice  to  the  tropical  climates.  Tlie  plan  was,  of  course,  ridicaled  by 
a  largo  jwrtion  of  the  community,  but  ho  persevered.  William  wa* 
sent  as  his  agent  to  the  West  Indies,  and  though  manv  obstaclt^,  as 
might  be  exj>ected,  were  encountere<l,  yet  the  iH»rsoverance  of  Frederick 
finally  triumphed  over  all.  He  established  the  traffic,  acquired  in  it 
great  allluence  himself,  and  created  for  his  country  an  important  branch 
of  commerce,  of  which  he  was  unquestionably  the  author  and  founder. 

On  his  return  from  the  West  Indies,  William  Tudor  ri'Joiueil  the 
Anthology  Club,  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Ma83achuji«tts  legisla- 
ture for  the  town  of  B«>fiton,  and,  at  the  retjuest  of  its  authorities, 
delivered  an  oration  on  the  4th  of  July,  1809.  In  lS10,he  again  went 
to  Kun»pe,  in  the  em]»loy  of  Stephen  Iligginson,  Jr.,  an  eminent  Boston 
niiTchant,  ujvon  commercial  business  ;  but  returned,  the  next  year,  to 
di'Voto  his  thoughts  to  pursuits  more  kindred  to  his  genius.  Indeed, 
general  literature  and  the  i»olitical  relations  of  his  country  now  l>efame 
the  exclusive  objects  of  his  attention ;  and  to  open  a  field  for  their 
successful  pursuit  ho  formed,  in  1S14,  the  de.^^ign  of  establishing  the 
"Nortli  American  Review,*'  wliU-h  still  continues  a  noble  monument 
of  his  industry,  intellectual  power,  and  varie<l  learning.  In  May, 
ISIT),  it  first  made  its  aj'pearance.*  Mr.  Tudor  took  ui»on  himself, 
avowed Iv,  the  character  of  editor,  an«l  sustaine<l  the  work  with  little 
external  aid.  Of  the  first  four  volumes,  three-fourths  are  known  to 
bo  wholly  from  his  pen. 

In  lsr.>,  Mr.  Tudor  published  "Letters  on  the  Kastem  States  ;*'  in 
Isiil,  a  volume  of  ".Miscellanies;"  and  in  ly2:3,  the  "Life  of  James 
Otis,*'  a  most  instructive  and  interesting  pitve  of  biography,  which 
may  indeed  l»o  reganled  as  a  history  of  the  times.  In  the  ^ame  year, 
he  conceiveil  the  design  of  purcha>ing  the  summit  of  Hunker  Uill, 
and  erecting  thereon  a  monument  commemorative  of  the  battle.     Not 

hmn.  nml  Rigi-luw :  Mi-^.-rJ.  W.  S.  Shaw,  Win.  Tii«l««r.  P.  Thrtt.'hiT.  A.  M. 
WHltor.  K.  J.  IhiiiH.  W.  W.IN.  U.  H.  <Jiir.linrr.  n.  Welli--.  J.  Saviijs''.  J. 
Fii'M,  Whithrop  Sargvnt,  J.  StickiifV,  Ali>x.  II.  Kwrrtl,  J.  HoAt],  Jr.,  and 
(MMiiiTf  Tii'kiiiir. 

Thi"*  work  un«h»iiht»Mlly  r«'n«lpr('<l  print  «rrvi<»c  t^  our  litfnituri*.  and  aidvd 
in  tlic  (lifTii-ion  <>f  ^ofiil  ta>te  in  ()>«'  •'•iiniuunity.  It  whm  one  of  the  lint 
cfl'orty  of  n-gitlar  rritiri-iin  on  Anit-rii'Hn  l->i>k«.  nnd  i(  .'ufTereil  frir  prod  act  lout 
(■I  lh««  tlay  li»  ♦•M-aiH*  it-  iioiiiM*.  Thi-  wriit  r*.  i>f  «'>»ur«f,  r»t'«'iviMl  no  I*y  .  ihej 
xtorkoil  ill  tlii"  fu'l'l  f'lr  the  l<»\i>  of  it.  Thr  prefit.'*  i-l  tht*  IU-\ii-w  tliJ  not  |«j 
for  ihrir  >iii>|mT'«. 

'  It  WA:*  fir-l  t.-!<iio<l  «*\(Ty  two  lui'iiih".  nnd  cunlinui**!  thn«  till  Dereniber, 
I'^IS.  whi'n  it  wu»  chaiii:' ■!  t'»  n  ■^iiarttily  puhlicHtinit.  At  the  ^U*»e  of  the 
iiintli  volume,  Sfpt.  \^\\*.  th**  e'iit<>r-hi|i  iuiimmI  ini<*  "tht-r  hnotN,  nod  wilh 
No.  XXVI.  fur  January.  isi'O.  rAlinl  the  firrt  uf  thf  nrw  i^frie*.  the  10th 
Vol.  b^ginn. 
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hATing  the  means  himself,  he  communicated  his  views  to  some  wealthy 
friends,  and  the  result  was  the  organization  of  the  *^  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment Association." 

In  1823,  he  was  appointed  Consul  at  Lima  and  the  ports  of  Peru,  the 
duties  of  which  office  he  discharged  with  singular  ability.  There  he 
remained  till,  in  1827,  he  received  the  appointment  of  Charg6  d'Affaires 
of  the  United  States  at  Rio  Janeiro.  His  health,  however,  did  not 
allow  him  to  repair  to  his  new  station  till  1828.  Here  he  negotiated 
with  the  government  a  most  satisfactory  arrangement  of  indemnity 
for  spoliations  on  American  commerce ;  so  satisfactory  that  it  received 
the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  United  States  Senate.  This  was 
his  last  public  act.  He  died  at  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  9th  of  March,  1830, 
of  a  fever  incident  to  the  climate. 

In  William  Tudor,  the  qualities  of  the  gentleman  and  the  man  of 
business,  of  the  scholar  and  the  man  of  the  world,  were  so  manifestly 
and  so  happily  blended,  that  both  in  public  conduct  and  private  inter- 
course his  character  commanded  universal  respect  and  confidence.  And 
when  we  look  at  the  part  he  took  in  sustaining  the  "  Monthly  Antho- 
logy," at  a  time  when  we  hardly  had  any  literature  of  our  own;  and 
subsequently  as  the  founder  of  the  "North  American  Review,"  and 
the  chief  writer  of  its  earlier  volumes,  we  must  say  that  to  no  one  is 
the  cause  of  American  literature  more  deeply  indebted.' 


INFLUENCE  OF  FEMALES  ON  SOCIETY. 

From  an  accurate  account  of  the  condition  of  woraen  in  any 
country,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  infer  the  whole  state  of 
society.  So  great  is  the  influence  they  exercise  on  the  cha- 
racter of  men,  that  the  latter  will  be  elevated  or  degraded  ac- 
cording to  the  situation  of  the  weaker  sex.  Where  women  are 
slaves,  as  in  Turkey,  the  men  will  be  the  same:  where  they 
are  treated  as  moral  beings,  where  their  minds  are  cultivated, 
and  they  are  considered  equals,  the  state  of  society  must  be 
high,  and  the  character  of  the  men  energetic  and  noble.  There 
is  so  much  quickness  of  comprehension,  so  much  susceptibility 
of  pure  and  generous  emotion,  so  much  ardor  of  affection  in 
women,  that  they  constantly  stimulate  men  to  exertion,  and 
have  at  the  same  time  a  most  powerful  agency  in  soothing  the 

'  Read  an  excellent  notice  of  him  in  "Quincy's  History  of  the  Boston 
Atheneum,"  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  maoh  of  the  above  notice. 

18* 
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onpry  feeling,  and  in  mitifrating  the  harsh  and  narrow  pro- 
pi*  iisi  ties,  which  arc  irenerated  in  llie  strife  of  the  passions. 

The  ndvuntapes  of  girinj;  u  su|H*rior  education  to  women 
are  not  confined  to  themselves,  hut  have  a  t^aiutarT  influence 
on  our  sex.  The  fear  that  increased  instruction  will  render 
them  incompetent  or  neglectful  in  domestic  life,  is  absurd  in 
theory,  and  completely  destroyed  hy  facts.  Women,  as  well 
as  men,  when  once  e8tahli^hed  in  life,  know  that  there  is  an 
end  of  triOinp:;  its  solicitudes  and  duties  multiply  upon  them 
equally  fast ;  the  former  are  apt  to  feel  them  much  more  keenly, 
and  too  fre<{uently  abandon  all  previous  accpiirements  to  de- 
vote themselves  wholly  to  these.  Hut  if  the  one  sex  have  cul- 
tivated  nn<i  refined  minds,  the  other  must  meet  them  from 
shame,  if  not  from  sympathy.  If  a  man  finds  that  his  wife  is 
not  a  mere  nurse  or  a  housekee|>er;  that  she  can.  when  the 
oi'cupations  of  the  day  are  over,  enliven  a  winiiT's  eyening; 
that  she  can  converse  on  the  usual  topics  of  literature,  and 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  superior  conversation,  or  the  reading  of 
a  valuable  book,  he  must  have  a  perverted  ta.<te.  indeed,  if  it 
does  not  make  home  still  dearer,  and  prevent  him  from  resort- 
ing to  taverns  for  recreation.  The  benefits  to  her  children 
nee<l  not  be  mentioned;  instructi(tn  and  cultivated  taste  in  a 
mother  enhance  their  res)>ect  and  afl'ectiou  for  her  and  their 
love  of  home,  and  throw  a  charm  over  the  whole  scene  of  do- 
me.">tic  life. 


CIIARAClT.It  OF  JAMES  <»TIS. 

James  Otis  was  one  of  the  most  able  and  high-minded  men 
that  this  country  has  produced.  II <*  was,  in  truth,  one  of  the 
master  spirits  who  began  and  conducted  an  opposition  which 
at  first  was  only  doigned  to  couiit<  ract  and  <ief(*at  an  arbitrary 
administration,  but  which  enilid  in  a  revolution,  emanciimted 
a  continent,  and  e>tabli>hed,  by  the  example  of  its  clTecla,  a 
lasting  intlnence  on  all  the  gfTvernnunts  of  the  civilized  world. 
Jle  espoused  the  cause  of  his  country  not  merely  because  it 
was  ]>opnlar,  but  because  he  saw  that  its  prosperity,  freedom, 
and  honor  would  be  all  dimini>hed,  if  the  u>urpation  of  the 
liritish  parliament  was  8ucces>ful.  His  enemies  constantly 
represent eti  him  as  a  demagogue,  yet  no  man  was  less  so ;  his 
character  was  tt>o  liberal.  ]»roud.  and  hone>t  to  play  that  part. 
He  led  public  opinion  by  the  energy  which  c<>n*>i'iiiii^  strength, 
elevated  views,  and  ipiitk  frelings  in^ipin*.  and   was  followed 
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with  that  deference  and  reliance  which  great  talents  instinct- 
ively command.  These  were  the  qnaliBcations  that  made  him 
for  many  years  the  oracle  and  guide  of  the  patriotic  party.  It 
was  not  by  sapple  and  obscure  intrigues,  by  unworthy  flatteries 
and  compliances,  by  a  degrading  adoption  of  plebeian  dress, 
manners,  or  language^  that  he  obtained  the  suffrages  of  the 
people,*  but  by  their  opinion  of  his  uprightness,  their  knowledge 
of  his  disinterestedness,  and  their  conviction  of  his  ability. 
He  vindicated  the  rights  of  his  countrymen,  not  in  the  spirit 
of  a  factions  tribune,  aiming  to  subvert  established  authority, 
bnt  as  a  Roman  senator,  who  became  the  voluntary  advocate 
of  an  injured  province.  He  valued  his  own  standing  and  that 
of  his  family  in  society,  and  did  not  wish  a  change  or  a  revo- 
lution. He  acknowledged  a  common  interest  with  his  coun- 
trymen, and  sacrificed  in  their  support  all  his  hopes  of  personal 
aggrandizement.  Had  he  taken  part  with  the  administration, 
he  might  have  commanded  every  favor  in  their  power  to  bestow ; 
in  sustaining  that  of  his  native  land,  he  well  knew  that  his  only 
reward  would  be  the  good-will  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  sweet 
consciousness  of  performing  his  duty;  and  that  he  must  be 
satisfied  with  the  common  lot  of  great  patriotism  in  all  ages — 
present  poverty  and  future  fame. 

In  fine,  he  was  a  man  of  powerful  genius  and  ardent  temper, 
with  wit  and  humor  that  never  failed :  as  an  orator,  he  was 
bold,  argumentative,  impetuous,  and  commanding,  with  an  elo- 
quence that  made  his  own  excitement  irresistibly  contagious ; 
as  a  lawyer,  his  knowledge  and  ability  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  his  profession ;  as  a  scholar,  he  was  rich  in  acquisition  and 
governed  by  a  classic  taste;  as  a  statesman  and  civilian,  he  was 
sound  and  just  in  his  views ;  as  a  patriot,  he  resisted  all  allure- 
ments that  might  weaken  the  cause  of  that  country  to  which 
he  devoted  his  life,  and  for  which  he  sacrificed  it.  The  future 
historian  of  the  United  States,  in  considering  the  foundations 
of  American  independence,  will  find  that  one  of  the  corner- 
stones must  be  inscribed  with  the  name  of  James  Otis. 


'  He  bad  a  great  contempt  for  those  shallow,  obtrusive,  noisy  agents  who 
are  the  appropriate  evil  of  popalar  governments,  as  the  arrogant,  servile, 
profligate  minion  is  of  monarchies.  Ooing  one  evening  to  attend  a  meeting 
for  some  political  parpose,  and  seeing  that  some  ordinary  demagogues  were 
the  most  prominent  persons,  he  exclaimed  to  those  who  accompanied  him : 
"Zuunds!  what  have  we  here?  the  world  butt-end  foremost/' 
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CAUSE  OF  TBE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

The  following  authentic  anecdote  on  the  orifrin  of  American 
taxation  may  be  fi^ratifying  to  persons  who  are  fond  of  tracing 
the  current  of  events  up  to  their  primitive  sources,  and  who 
know  how  often  changes  in  human  affairs  are  first  put  in  motion 
by  very  trifling  causes.  When  President  Adams  was  Minister 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  he  often  saw  his  countryman,  Ben- 
jamin West,  the  late  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Mr. 
West  always  retained  a  strong  and  unyielding  affection  for  his 
natire  land,  which,  to  borrow  a  term  of  his  own  art,  was  in  fine 
keeping  with  his  elevated  genius.  The  patronage  of  the  king 
was  m)bly  bestowed  upon  him,  and  it  forms  a  fine  trait  id  the 
character  6f  both,  that  when  a  malicious  courtier  endeavored 
to  embarrass  him,  by  asking  his  opinion  on  the  news  of  some 
disastrous  event  to  America,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  be 
replied  that  he  never  could  rejoice  in  any  misfortune  to  his  na- 
tive country ;  for  which  answer  the  king  immediately  gave  him 
his  protecting  approbation.  Mr.  West  one  day  asked  Mr. 
Adams  if  he  should  like  to  take  a  walk  with  him,  and  see  the 
cause  of  the  A  mcrican  Revolution.  The  minister,  having  known 
something  of  this  matt«»r,  smiled  at  the  proposal,  but  told  bim 
that  he  should  be  glad  to  see  the  cause  of  that  revolution,  and 
to  take  a  walk  with  his  friend  Wcht  anywhere.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  called,  according  to  agreement,  and  took  Mr.  Adams 
into  Hyde  l*ark  to  a  spot  near  the  S«»rpentine  River,  where  he 
gave  him  the  following  narnitive :  "The  king  came  to  the  throne 
a  young  man,  surrouiidfd  by  flattering  courtiers,  one  of  whose 
frequent  topi(*s  it  was  to  declaim  against  the  meanness  of  his 
palace,  which  was  wholly  unworthy  a  monarch  of  such  a  cooo- 
try  as  England.  They  said  that  there  was  not  a  sovereign  in 
Europe  who  was  lodge<l  so  poorly;  that  his  sorry,  dingy,  old 
brick  palace  of  St.  James  looked  like  a  stable,  and  that  he 
ought  to  build  a  palace  suited  to  his  kingdom.  The  king  was 
fond  of  architecture,  and  would  therefore  more  readily  listen 
to  suggestions  which  were,  in  fact,  all  tnie.  Thi::  spot  that  you 
see  here  was  selected  for  the  site,  between  this  and  this  point, 
which  were  marked  out.  The  king  applit*d  to  his  minii^ters  on 
the  subject ;  they  inipiired  wimt  >um  would  be  wanted  by  his 
majesty,  who  said  that  he  would  begin  with  a  million  ;  they 
stated  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  the  poverty  of  the  treasury, 
but  that  his  majesty's  wishes  should  l>e  taken  into  full  consider- 
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ation.  Some  time  afterwards,  the  king  was  informed  that  the 
wants  of  the  treasury  were  too  urgent  to  admit  of  a  supply 
from  their  present  means,  but  that  a  revenue  might  be  raised 
in  America  to  supply  all  the  king's  wishes.  This  suggestion 
was  followed  up,  and  the  king  was  in  this  way  first  led  to  con- 
sider, and  then  to  consent  to  the  scheme  for  taxing  the  colonies." 


ROBERT  C.  SANDS.  1799—1832. 

RoBEBT  C.  Sards  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  May  11th,  1799. 
He  entered  the  Sophomore  class  in  Columbia  College  in  1812,  and  was 
graduated,  with  a  high  reputation  for  scholarship,  in  1815.  He  soon 
after  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  David  B.  Ogden,  entenng 
upon  his  new  course  of  study  with  great  ardor,  and  pursuing  it  with 
steady  zeal.  He  had  formed  in  college  a  very  intimate  friendship  with 
James  Eastbum,  afterwards  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Chnrch;  and  in  1817  he  commenced,  in  conjunction  with  his  clerical 
friend,  a  romantic  poem,  founded  on  the  history  of  Philip,  the  cele- 
brated Sachem  of  the  Pequods.  But  Mr.  Eastbum^s  health  began  to 
fail  early  in  1819,  and  he  died  in  December  of  that  year,  before  the 
work  was  completed.  It  was  therefore  revised,  arranged,  and  com- 
pleted, with  many  additions,  by  Sands,  who  introduced  it  with  a 
touching  proem,  in  which  the  surviving  poet  mourned,  in  noble -and 
touching  strains,  the  accomplished  friend  of  his  youth.  The  poem 
was  published  under  the  title  of  "  Yamoyden,"  at  New  York,  in  1820, 
*was  received  with  high  commendation,  and  gave  Mr.  Sands  great 
literary  reputation  throughout  the  United  States. 

In  1820,  Mr.  Sands  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  opened  an  office  in 
the  city  of  New  York ;  but  his  ardent  love  of  general  literature  gradually 
weaned  him  from  his  profession.  In  1822  and  1823,  he  wrote  many 
articles  for  the  "  Literary  Review,"  a  monthly  periodical,  and  in  1824  the 
"  Atlantic  Magazine"  was  established,  and  placed  under  his  charge.  He 
gave  it  up  in  six  months  ;  but  when  it  became  changed  to  the  "  New 
York  Review,"  he  was  engaged  as  an  editor,  and  assisted  in  conducting 
it  till  1827.  He  had  now  become  an  author  by  profession,  and  looked 
to  his  pen  for  support,  as  he  had  before  for  fame  or  for  amusement. 
When,  therefore,  an  offer  of  a  liberal  salary  was  made  him  as  an 
assistant  editor  of  the  "  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,"  he  accepted 
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tt,  ftad  continued  ht*  connrction  with  that  Journal  anlll  bU  4vath, 
which  took  place  on  th«  ITth  of  Dpcomhi^r,  It'32;  in  the  mean  time 
editing  and  writing  a  nnmber  of  nii«ce11anRau«  workn,  which  bad  an 
epbsmeral  repotatioo,  hot  are  now  little  known  and  leai  read.  Yet 
many  of  them  had  decided  merit,  and  It  li  onr  pleaaure  to  act  a  few 
of  Ibe  choleeit  before  onr  readers. 


FSOU  THE  PBOEM  TO  YAM OV DEN. 

Qo  forth,  aad  fragmenU  of  a  hrvhcn  strain, 
Tlie  lut  that  cither  bard  Bhail  e'er  e»ay  ; 
The  hand  can  ne>r  attempt  the  chord*  again 
Thai  fimt  awoke  them  Id  a  happiir  day  : 
Where  »weep«  the  ocean  brevie  its  d<»erl  way, 
Ilii  rp<|uicin  murmurn  o'er  tiie  moaning  wave ; 
And  hv  who  r»bly  now  pmlonu*  the  la* 
Shall  ne'er  the  nilnntrf I'*  h.ill..wf.i  lionnni  craco ; 
Hit  harp  lien  buried  deep  In  that  untimely  grave! 

Friend  of  mj  jonth!  with  Ihee  Iwaan  the  love 
Of  nacred  iiong  :  the  wont,  in  cohien  dream*, 
'Mid  claaalc  realms  of  oplendor!!  past  to  rove. 
O'er  haunteil  Hlerp,  and  by  immortal  alreamn  ; 
Where  the  blue  ware,  with  Kparkling  bocom,  gleai 
Round  ihcircH,  the  min<l's  elcrn.il  herilage. 
Forever  lit  by  memory'*  twilklil  iM-.im*  : 

.rie.1  page, 
-r  age. 

Tliere  would  wc  linirer  ofl.  entranr-e.l.  to  hear, 
(>'.r  battir-fleld*.  the  eine  thunders  roll ; 
Or  iJMt,  where  tragic  wail  npon  the  ear, 
Through  Argive  i^lacea  ibrill  erhoini  HtiiTe ; 
There  wunld  we  m.irk.  nncurl-xl  by  ail  eoiilr«l, 
In  ventral  heaven,  the  Tlieb.in  eaulVn  Ili,:ht ; 

ur  iiBge  ur  bar>l,  who  «oui:ht.  'mid  piuaii  niaht. 
In  loved  Atheuian  grove*,  for  truth'*  eternal  light. 


Friend  of  my  youth  '.  with  thn*  brEan  my  < 
And  o'er  thv  bier  ilc  latml  aeeenta  die  ; 
M>*le.t  in  phantom- peopled  realm*  l<-  Ion.;. 
Thooih  n..t  tn  me  the  tiiu<e  aver-e  deny. 
Sometime',  perbap*.  her  *i*ion4  In  •lei.r*— 
Bnch  Ihridlex  pamiine  <b.Mild  with  ynih  1 
Ami  lie  who  lnve.1  with  thee  hi>  noiei  to  tr< 
Dm  for  thy  aake  (uvb  idle»r  would  •leplorr 
And  I  wean  t«  meditale  the  tbaukleaa  miiae  m 
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EVENING. 

The  sun  is  sinking  from  the  sky 
lu  calm  and  cloudless  majesty ; 
And  cooler  hours,  with  gentle  sway, 
Succeed  the  fiery  heat  of  day. 
Forest  and  shore  and  rippling  tide 
Confess  the  evening's  influence  wide, 
Seen  lovelier  in  that  fading  light 
That  heralds  the  approaching  night — 
That  magic  coloring  nature  throws, 
To  deck  her  beautiful  repose — 
When  floating  on  the  breeze  of  even, 
Long  clouds  of  purple  streak  the  heaven, 
With  brighter  tints  of  glory  blending, 
And  darker  hues  of  night  descending. 
While  hastening  to  its  shady  rest 
Kach  weary  songster  seeks  its  nest, 
Chanting  a  ^st,  a  farewell  lay, 
As  gloomier  falls  the  parting  day. 

But  lo  I  with  orb  serene  on  high, 

The  round  moon  climbs  the  eastern  sky ; 

The  stars  all  quench  their  feebler  rays 

Before  her  universal  blaze. 

Round  moon !  how  sweetly  dost  thou  smile, 

Above  that  green  reposing  isle — ' 

Soft  cradled  in  the  illumined  bay, 

Where  from  its  banks  the  shadows  seem 

Melting  in  filmy  light  away. 

Far  do«s  thy  tempered  lustre  stream. 

Checkering  the  tufted  groves  on  high, 

While  glens  in  gloom  beneath  them  lie. 

Oft  sheeted  with  the  ghostly  beam, 

Mid  the  thick  forest's  mass  of  shade, 

The  shingled  roof  is  gleaming  white. 

Where  labor,  in  the  cultured  glade. 

Has  all  the  wild  a  garden  made. 

And  there  with  silvery  tassels  bright 

The  serried  maize  is  waving  slow. 

While  fitful  shadows  come  and  go. 

Swift  o'er  its  undulating  seas. 

As  gently  breathes  the  evening  breeze. 


The  island  of  Rhode  Island,  in  Narraganset  Bay. 
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TUE  DKAD  OF  1832. 

Oh  Time  and  Death!  with  certain  pace, 

Tliough  Htill  oneqnal,  hurrying  on, 
Overturning,  in  your  awful  race. 

The  cot,  the  palace,  and  the  throne ! 

Not  always  in  the  storm  of  war, 

Nor  by  the  pestilence  that  sweeps 
From  the  plague-smitten  realms  afar, 

Beyond  the  old  and  itolemn  deeps  : 

In  crowds  the  good  and  mighty  go. 
And  to  thoee  vast  dim  chambers  hie, 

Where,  mingled  with  the  high  and  low, 
Dead  Cmars  and  dead  Shakspearvs  lie. 

Dread  Ministers  of  God  !  sometimes 

Ye  smite  at  once,  to  do  His  will, 
In  all  earth's  ocean-serer'd  climes. 

Those — whose  renown  ye  caxnot  kill! 

When  all  the  brightest  stars  that  bum 
At  once  are  bani!«he<l  fn)m  their  spheres, 

Men  sadly  ask,  when  shall  retnm 
Such  lustre  to  the  coming  years  ? 

For  where  is  he' — who  lived  so  long — 
Who  raised  the  modem  Titan's  gho«t. 

And  Hliowed  his  fate,  in  powerful  song. 
Whose  soul  for  learning's  sake  was  lost  f 

Where  he — who  backwards  to  the  birth 

Of  Time  itself,  a*! venturous  tro<l. 
And  in  the  mingled  mass  of  earth 

Found  out  the  handiwork  of  (mxI  f 

Where  he — who  in  the  mortal  head.' 
Onlained  to  gaie  on  heaven,  could  trace 

The  Koul's  vast  features,  that  jihall  trea<i 
Tlie  starv,  when  earth  is  nothingness? 

Where  he — who  stnick  old  Albrn's  Irre,* 
Till  round  the  world  its  erho«»s  roll. 

And  ^w»•pt,  with  all  a  prophet's  fire, 
The  dia|)ason  of  the  soul  f 

Where  he — who  read  th«»  mystic  lort».' 
IUirie«l,  where  burie<l  Fharaohji  n\vr\t ; 

And  dare<i  prt»j(uni)>tuon>(  to  explore 

S'oret.H  four  thou.^and  years  could  kc»»p* 

(](>«the  ftDd  hif  FftOft.  '  ru\irr.  '  f^jittrihftm. 

8coU.  '  Cbarufioni'iD. 
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Where  he — who  with  a  poet's  eye* 

Of  truth,  on  lowly  natare  gazed, 
And  made  even  sordid  Poverty 

Classic,  when  in  his  numbers  glazed  f 

Where — that  old  sage  so  hale  and  staid,' 
The  "  greatest  good"  who  sought  to  find  ; 

Who  in  his  garden  mused,  and  made 
All  forms  of  rule,  for  all  mankind  ? 

And  thou — whom  millions  far  removed' 
Revered — the  hierarch  meek  and  wise, 

Thy  ashes  sleep,  adored,  beloved, 
Near  where  thy  Wesley's  coffin  lies. 

He  too— the  heir  of  glory — where 

Hath  great' Napoleon's  scion  fled? 
Ah !  glory  goes  not  to  an  heir ! 

Take  him,  ye  noble,  vulgar  dead  ! 

But  hark !  a  nation  sighs  !  for  he,^ 

Last  of  the  brave,  who  perilled  all 
To  make  an  infant  empire  free. 

Obeys  the  inevitable  call  I 

They  go— and  with  them  is  a  crowd, 
For  human  rights  who  thought  and  did. 

We  rear  to  them  no  temples  proud, 
Each  hath  his  mental  pyramid. 

All  earth  is  now  their  sepulchre, 

The  MIND,  their  monument  sublime  ; 
Young  in  eternal  fame  they  are — 

Such  arc  youe  triumphs.  Death  and  Time. 


GOOD-NIGHT. 

Good-night  to  all  the  world  I  there's  none, 
Beneath  the  "  over-going  sun,'' 
To  whom  I  feel  or  hate  or  spite, 
And  so  to  all  a  fair  good-night. 

Would  I  could  say  good-night  to  pain, 
Good-night  to  conscience  and  her  train, 
To  cheerless  poverty,  and  shame 
That  I  am  yet  unknown  to  fame ! 

Would  I  could  say  good-night^to  dreams 
That  haunt  me  with  delusive  gleams, 
That  through  the  sable  future's  veil 
Like  meteors  glimmer,  but  to  fail  I 


*  Crabbe.  "  Jeremy  Bentham. 

*  Adam  Clarke.  *  Charles  Carroll. 
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WoaM  I  could  mt  a  long  goo.l-night 
To  halting  between  wnms  And  right, 
And,  like  a  giant  with  new  f(»rre, 
Awake  pre|>are<i  to  run  my  course! 

But  time  o'er  gooil  and  ill  !<we«>pd  on. 
And  when  few  years  have  come  ami  gone, 
The  pAHt  will  lie  to  nie  an  nau>;ht, 
Whether  rememberiMi  or  fori;ot. 

Yet  let  roe  hope  one  faithful  friend 
O  er  my  last  couch  shall  tearful  l>end  ; 
And.  though  no  day  for  me  was  bright, 
Shall  bid  me  then  a  long  good-night. 


nULIP  FRKNKAU,  1752-1832. 

Philip  Fbb5Bad  waa  a  celebrated  poet  in  the  perio«l  of  the  American 
Revolution,  for  roost  of  his  pieces  were  written  between  the  years  1768 
and  17!^3.  He  was  of  French  extraction,  his  grandfather,  a  Huguenot, 
having  come  to  this  country,  soon  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Eiiict  of 
Nantz,  159S.  He  was  lM>rn  in  New  York  in  the  year  1752,  and  after  the 
uautil  pre|Miratory  studies,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself,  he  en- 
tere<l  Princeton  College,  Nrw  Jersey,  and  graduated  there  in  1771,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen.  Before  leaving  college,  he  had  not  only  written 
many  fugitive  piece's,  but  had  planneil  an  epic  po4»m  oo  the  life  and 
discoveries  of  Columbus,  which,  however,  was  never  execoted,  though 
we  doubtlt*ss  have,  in  some  of  his  ilftachtHl  pieces,  portions  which  he 
intendiMl  to  interweave  into  the  l»oiiy  of  the  work.  After  leaving  col- 
lege, he  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  spent  his  time  chiefly  in  writing 
upon  public  (Ktlitical  characters  and  events,  taking  strong  ground  for 
the  Republican  side,  and  holding  the  ** Tories,"  as  the  favorers  of  (Ireat 
Britain  were  called,  up  to  ridicule  and  cont«*mpt.  He  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  some  of  the  first  men  of  the  day — of  A<ianis,  Franklin, 
Jeffenton,  Madison,  Francis  Hopkinson.  and  others  :  and  Mr.  Jefferson, 
on  coming  to  the  Presidency,  gave  him  a  plai*e  in  the  I)e|kartment 
of  State.  He  soon,  however,  resigne«l  his  pmtt,  not  finding  its  duties 
agreeable  to  him,  and  removetl  to  Philadelphia,  to  conduct  a  paper 
entitled  the  **  Freeman's  Journal."  Findine  thi«  unprofitable,  he  took 
the  command  of  a  merchant  ship,  in  \1\K\,  and  made  several  voyages 
to  Madeira,  the  West  Indies,  and  other  places. 
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Of  his  Babseqnent  history,  we  know  but  little.  The  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  lived  at  Mount  Pleasant,  and  then  at  Freehold,  in  New  Jer-^ 
say,  at  which  latter  place  he  died  on  the  18th  of  December,  1832. 


THE  DYING  INDIAN.* 

"  On  jonder  lake  I  spread  the  sail  no  more ! 
Vigor,  and  youth,  and  active  days  are  past ; 
Relentless  demons  urge  me  to  that  shore 
On  whose  black  forests  all  the  dead  are  cast ; 
Ye  solemn  train,  prepare  the  funeral  song, 
For  I  must  go  to  shades  below. 
Where  all  is  strange,  and  all  is  new  ; 
Companion  to  the  airy  throng ! 

What  solitary  streams, 

In  dull  and  dreary  dreams. 
All  melancholy,  must  I  rove  along ! 

To  what  strange  lands  must  Chequi  take  his  way ! 
Groves  of  the  dead  departed  mortals  trace ; 
No  deer  along  those  gloomy  forests  stray. 
No  huntsmen  there  take  pleasure  in  the  chase, 
But  all  are  empty,  unsubstantial  shades. 
That  ramble  through  those  visionary  glades  ; 
No  spongy  fruits  from  verdant  trees  depend, 

But  sickly  orchards  there 

Do  fruits  as  sickly  bear, 
And  apples  a  consumptive  visage  shew, 
And  withered  hangs  the  hurtleberry  blue. 

Ah  me!  what  miscbicfj  on  the  dead  attend ! 
Wandering  a  stranger  to  the  shores  below, 
Where  shall  I  brook  or  real  fountain  find  ? 
Lazy  and  sad  deluding  waters  flow : 
Such  is  the  picture  in  my  boding  mind  ! 

Fine  tales,  indeed,  they  tell 

Of  shades  and  purling  rills. 

Where  our  dead  fathers  dwell 

Beyond  the  western  hills  ; 
But  when  did  ghost  return  his  state  to  show, 
Or  who  can  promise  half  the  tale  is  true  ? 

I,  too,  must  be  a  fleeting  ghost !  no  more ; 
None,  none  but  shadows  to  those  mansions  go ; 
I  leave  my  woods,  I  leave  the  lluron  shore, 

For  emptier  groves  below  ! 

Ye  charming  solitudes. 

Ye  tall  ascending  woods, 

*  Tomo-Cheqai. 
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Ye  glassy  lakes  and  prattling  streams, 
^  Whose  aspect  still  was  sweet, 

Whether  the  sun  did  greet, 
Or  the  pale  moon  embraced  yon  with  her  beams — 
Adiea  to  all ! 
To  all  that  charmed  me  where  I  strayed. 
The  winding  stream,  the  dark  sequestered  shade : 
Adieu  all  triumphs  here  I 
Adieu,  the  mountain's  lofty  swell, 
Adieu,  thou  little  verdant  hill. 
And  seas,  and  stars,  and  skies — farewell. 
For  some  remoter  sphere  I 

Perplcxefl  with  doubts,  and  tortured  with  despair, 
Why  so  dejected  at  this  hopeless  sleep? 
Nature  at  last  these  ruins  may  repair, 
Wlien  fate's  long  dream  is  oVr,  and  she  forgets  to  weep ; 
Some  real  world  once  more  may  be  assigned, 
Some  new-bom  mansion  for  the  immortal  mind ! 
Farewell,  sweet  lake !  farewell,  surrounding  woods  ! 
To  other  groves,  through  midnight  glooms,  I  stray. 
Beyond  the  mountains,  and  beyond  the  floods. 

Beyond  the  lluron  Bay  t 
Prepare  the  hollow  tomb,  and  place  me  low, 
My  trusty  bow  and  arrows  by  my  side, 
The  cheerful  bottle  and  the  venison  store ; 
For  long  the  Journey  is  that  I  must  go. 
Without  a  partner,  and  without  a  guide." 
He  spoke,  and  bid  the  attending  mourners  weep. 
Then  clode<l  lus  eyes,  and  sunk  to  endless  sleep  I 


TUE  WILD  HONEYSUCKLE. 

Fair  flower,  that  <loat  so  comely  grow. 

Hid  in  thi:<  .nilont,  dull  retn^at, 
Untouch'd  thy  honey'd  bh»ssoms  blow, 
rnsetMi  thy  little  branches  greet : 
No  roving  foot  shall  crush  thee  here, 
No  busy  hand  provoke  a  tear. 

By  Nature's  self  in  white  array'd, 

She  bade  thoo  hliun  the  vulvar  eye, 
And  plantetl  here  the  cuanlian  sha«le, 
An«l  ^ent  soft  waters  murniuring  by ; 
Thus  quietly  thy  summer  goes, 
Tliy  days  declining  to  re]M>se. 

Smit  with  tho^e  rUnrnm.  that  must  decav, 
1  grievt*  to  sim-  your  future  dtvfim  : 

They  died — nor  wen»  thtwe  flowers  more  gay, 
The  llowen  that  did  in  Kden  bloom  ; 
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Unpitying  frosts  and  Antuxnn's  power 
Shall  leave  no  vestige  of  this  flower. 

From  morning  suns  and  evening  dews 

At  first  thy  little  being  came : 
If  nothing  once,  you  nothing  lose, 
For  when  yon  die  you  are  the  same ; 
The  space  between  is  but  an  hour, 
Tlie  frail  duration  of  a  flower. 


THE  PROSPECT  OF  PEACE. 

Though  clad  in  winter^s  gloomy  dress' 

All  Nature^s  works  appear, 
Yet  other  prospects  rise  to  bless 

The  new  returning  year : 
The  active  sail  again  is  seen 

To  greet  our  western  shore  ; 
Gay  plenty  smiles,  with  brow  serene, 

And  wars  distract  no  more. 

No  more  the  vales,  no  more  the  plains 

An  iron  harvest  yield ; 
Peace  guards  our  doors,  impels  our  swainn 

To  till  the  grateful  field : 
From  distant  climes,  no  longer  foes, 

(Their  years  of  misery  past,) 
Nations  arrive,  to  find  repose 

In  these  domains  at  last. 

And,  if  a  more  delightful  scene 

Attracts  the  mortal  eye. 
Where  clouds  nor  darkness  intervene, 

Behold,  aspiring  high, 
On  freedom's  soil  those  fabrics  plannM, 

On  virtue's  basis  laid. 
That  make  secure  our  native  land, 

And  prove  our  toils  repaid. 

Ambitious  aims  and  pride  severe, 

Would  you  at  distance,  keep, 
WTiat  wanderer  would  not  tarry  here, 

Here  charm  his  cares  to  sleep  ? 
0,  still  may  health  her  balmy  wings 

O'er  these  fair  fields  expand. 
While  commerce  from  all  climates  brings 

The  products  of  each  land. 

»  The  winter  of  1814-16. 
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ThroQgh  toiling  care  and  lengthen'd  riewt, 

That  share  alike  our  span, 
Qajr,  smiling  hope  her  heaven  pursues, 

The  eternal  friend  of  man : 
The  darkness  of  the  dajs  to  come 

tthe  brightens  with  her  raj, 
And  smiles  o*er  Natare*8  gaping  tomb, 

When  sickening  to  decay ! 


THE  JUQ  OF  RUM. 

Within  these  earthen  walls  confined. 
The  min  larks  of  human  kind  ; 
More  mischiefs  here,  anit<»d,  dwell. 
And  more  diseases  hannt  this  cell 
Than  ever  pla^M  the  Egyptian  flocks, 
Or  ever  cars^d  Pandora's  box. 

Here,  onlj  by  a  cork  controlPd, 
And  slender  walls  of  earthen  mould. 
In  all  their  pomp  of  death  reside 
Rerenge,  that  ne'er  was  satisfied  ; 
The  Tree,  that  bears  the  deadly  fruit 
Of  mnrder,  maiming,  and  dispnte  ; 
Assault,  that  innoc«*nce  aHHails, 
The  images  of  gloomy  Jails, 
The  giddy  thought  on  mischief  bent, 
Tlio  midnight  hour  in  folly  spent, 
All  these  within  this  Jut^  appear. 
And  Jack,  the  hangman,  in  the  rear! 

Tlirice  happy  h<»,  who  early  taught 
By  Nature,  ne'er  this  |K>i!(on  sought ; 
Who,  friendly  to  his  own  repose. 
Treads  under  foot  this  worst  of  foes — 
He,  with  the  purling  stream  content. 
The  beverage  (lualls  that  Nature  meant ; 
In  Reason's  scale  his  actions  weigh'd. 
His  spirits  want  no  foreign  aid — 
Not  swell'd  too  high,  or  sunk  too  low, 
Placid,  his  easy  moments  flow  ; 
Long  life  is  his,  in  vigor  passetl, 
Bziatence  welcome  to  the  last, 
A  spring,  that  never  yet  grew  ^tale — 
Such  virtue  lies  in — Adam's  Ai.k! 
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JONATHAN  LAWRENCE,  1807—1837. 

This  young  poet,  of  great  promise,  was  bom  in  New  York  in  Novem- 
ber, 1807,  and  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1822.  He  entered 
the  profession  of  the  law,  and  the  highest  expectations  were  formed  of 
his  future  eminence,  when  he  was  suddenly  removed  by  death  on  the 
26th  of  April,  1837.  After  his  death,  his  brother  collected,  and  had 
printed  for  private  circulation,  his  various  writings,  consisting  of  prose 
essays  and  poetry,  which  are  distinguished  for  great  beauty  and 
purity  of  thought  and  style.  Among  them  is  the  encouraging  and 
spirited  direction,  in  all  the  trials  of  life,  to 


LOOK  ALOFT. 

In  the  tempest  of  life,  when  the  wave  and  the  gale 
Are  around  and  above,  if  thy  footing  should  fail. 
If  thine  eye  should  grow  dim,  and  thy  caution  depart, 
"  Look  aloft  1"  and  be  Arm,  and  be  fearless  of  heart. 

If  the  friend  who  embraced  in  prosperity's  glow, 
With  a  smile  for  each  joy  and  a  tear  for  each  woe. 
Should  betray  thee  when  sorrows  like  clouds  are  array'd, 
''  Look  aloft"  to  the  friendship  which  never  shall  fade. 

Should  the  visions  which  hope  spreads  in  light  to  thine  eye. 
Like  the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  but  brighten  to  fly, 
Then  turn,  and  through  tears  of  repentant  regret, 
"  Look  aloft"  to  the  Sun  that  is  never  to  set. 

Should  they  who  are  dearest,  the  son  of  thy  heart, 
The  wife  of  thy  bosom,  in  sorrow  depart, 
"  Look  aloft"  from  the  darkness  and  dust  of  the  tomb, 
To  that  soil  where  affection  is  ever  in  bloom. 

And  oh !  when  death  comes  in  his  terrors,  to  cast 
His  fears  on  the  future,  his  pall  on  the  past, 
In  that  moment  of  darkness,  with  hope  in  thy  heart 
And  a  smile  in  thine  eye,  **  look  aloft,"  and  depart. 
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WILLIAM  WIRT,  1772—1834. 

William  Wirt,  the  son  of  Jacob  and  Henrietta  Wirt,  waR  born  in 
Bladensburg,  Maryland,  on  the  8th  of  November,  1772.  HU  father 
died  when  he  was  an  infant,  and  hi^n  motlier  when  he  waa  but  eight 
jears  old.  An  orphan  at  this  tender  age,  he  paused  into  the  Camiljr 
and  under  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle,  Jasper  Wirt,  who  retided 
near  the  same  Tillage.  His  uncle  and  aunt  did  all  thejr  could  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  the  father  and  mother,  and  the  next  jear,  as  there 
was  no  good  school  in  the  neighborhood,  sent  him  to  a  classical  school 
in  Georgetown,  eight  miles  from  Bladensbnrg,  taught  bjr  a  Mr.  Dent. 
Here  he  remained  till  he  was  eleven,  when  he  was  removed  to  a  verj 
flourishing  school  kept  bj  the  Rev.  James  Hunt,  in  Montgomery  countj, 
Maryland.  Here  he  remaine<I  till  1787,  when  the  school  was  discon- 
tinu«>d,  during  which  period  of  four  years,  he  received  the  principal 
part  of  his  e<lucation ;  being  carried  through  as  much  of  the  Latin 
and  (ireek  classics  as  was  then  taught  in  grammar-schools.  At  this 
school  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Ninian  Ivi wards,  after- 
ward governor  of  Illinois,  whose  father,  Mr.  Benjamin  Edwards,  in- 
vited young  Wirt  to  his  house,  in  Montgomery  County,  to  pursue  his 
studies  with  his  son.  This  kind  invitation  was  accepted,  and  in  Mr. 
IvlwanU'  family  Wirt  continued  nearly  two  yeant. 

In  the  spring  of  17i>0,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  at  Montgomery 
Court-House,  with  Mr.  Wm.  P.  Hunt,  the  son  of  his  old  preceptor; 
completed  his  course  with  Mr.  Tliomas  Swann,  formerly  United  Stat«§ 
attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and  in  1792  commenced  prmo- 
tioe  at  Culpepper  Court- House,  in  Virginia,  at  the  age  of  twenty  yeara. 
In  a  year  or  two,  his  practice  had  considerably  extended,  and  in  1795 
he  marrietl  the  eldest  daugliter  of  Dr.  Qeorge  Gilmer,  a  distinguished 
phvHician,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Pen  Park,  the  seat  of  hii 
father-in-law,  near  Charlottesville:  and  here  he  was  introduced  to  th« 
ac<iuaintance  of  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  other  penoni  of 
ctdebrity.  In  1799,  he  lost  his  wife;  and  soon  after,  to  change  the 
scene  of  his  trials,  his  friends  urced  him  to  allow  himself  to  be  nomi- 
nated as  clerk  of  the  House  of  Delegates.  He  was  electe<l ;  and  after 
having  (lerformed  the  duties  of  thiti  office  two  years,  he  was,  in  1802, 
appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Eaf»tem  Di.ttrict  of  Virginia,  and  then  took 
up  his  residence  at  Williamsburg.  In  the  same  year,  he  married 
Klizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Gamble,  of  Richmond,  with  whom 
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he  lived  with  the  greatest  happiness  till  his  death ;  and  who  united  to 
eTerj  Tirtne  of  the  wife  and  the  mother,  literary  attainments  of  no 
ordinary  character.' 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1803,  Mr.  Wirt  removed  to  Norfolk,  and 
entered  upon  the  assiduous  practice  of  his  profession.  Jast  before  this, 
he  wrote  the  celebrated  letters  published  in  the  *'  Richmond  Argns," 
under  the  title  of  "  The  British  Spy,"  which  were  afterwards  collected 
into  a  small  volume,  and  have  passed  through  numerous  editions  ' 
In  1806,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Richmond,  believing  that  he  would 
there  find  a  wider  and  more  lucrative  professional  field,  and  in  this 
city  he  remained  till  his  appointment  to  the  attorney-generalship  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  next  year,  he  greatly  distinguished  himself 
in  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr,  for  high  treason.  Few  trials  in  any  coun- 
try ever  excited  a  greater  sensation  than  this,  both  from  the  nature  of 
the  accusation,  and  the  eminent  talents  and  political  station  of  the 
accused.  Mr.  Wirt's  speech  in  this  trial  occupied  four  hours,  and 
was  replete  throughout  with  a  creative  fancy,  polished  wit,  keen  re- 
partee, elegant  and  apposite  illustration,  and  logical  reasoning,  which 
are  rarely  combined  in  so  high  a  degree.  It  placed  him,  at  once,  in 
the  rank  of  the  very  first  advocates  in  the  country. 

In  1808,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates 
for  the  city  of  Richmond.  Il  was  the  first  as  well  as  the  last  time  he 
ever  sat  in  any  legislative  body,  as  he  preferred  the  more  congenial 
pursuits  of  his  profession.  In  1812,  he  wrote  the  greater  part  of  a 
series  of  essays,  which  were  originally  published  in  the  "  Richmond 
Enquirer,"  under  the  title  of  "  The  Old  Bachelor,"  and  have  since,  in  a 
collective  form,  passed  through  several  editions.  The  "  Life  of  Patrick 
Henry,"  the  largest  of  his  literary  productions,  was  first  published  in 
1817. 

In  1816,  he  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Madison  the  United  States  attorney 
for  the  District  of  Virginia.  In  1817,  he  removed  to  Washington,  having 
been  appointed  by  Mr.  Monroe  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States, 
a  post  which  he  occupied  with  most  distinguished  reputation  till  1828, 
through  the  entire  administrations  of  Monroe  and  Adams.  In  the 
latter  part  of  this  year,  he  removed  to  Baltimore,  where  he  resided  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.     Previous  to  this,  in  October,  1826,  he  had  been 

'  One  proof  of  her  extensive  reading  as  well  as  her  delicate  taste  is  the 
work  she  published  in  1829,  entitled  "Flora's  Dictionary;  by  A  Lady."  As 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  it  was  the  first  of  the  kind  published  in  our  coun- 
try, and  I  think  it  has  never  since  been  excelled  by  any  of  its  numerous 
competitors.  The  poetical  selections  are  most  tasteful  and  apposite,  and 
many  friends  contributed  to  it. 

*  The  best  edition  that  I  have  seen  is  the  tenth,  published  by  the  Harpers. 
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f«'1ecte<l  by  the  citizens  of  Wasliiiiirton,  on  the  death  of  Adnms  and 
Je(Terson,  to  pronounce  a  discourse  on  th«*  livcH  and  character  of  tht* ie 
two  riMiiarkahlo  nit^n ;  and  it  iR  ont*  of  tho  In^sI  of  his  literary  elTortA, 
and  worthy  of  thu  iniprt^SHive  oc<'asion  on  which  it  was  deliv«>r^«l.  lu 
lS3i),  ho  delivered  an  address  to  one  of  the  literary  gooieties  of  Rut^er'f 
College ;  and  in  1831  the  Anti-Masonic  (Convention  that  assembletl  in 
Baltimore  nominated  him  as  their  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  Tliough  he  obtained  but  the  vote  of  a  single  State, 
Vermont,  yet  every  one  felt  that  the  election  of  such  a  mnn  would  be 
an  honor  to  the  country,  lie  died  at  Washington  City,  while  engaged 
at  the  Supreme  Court,  February  IS,  1834. 

As  a  public  and  professional  man,  Mr.  Wirt  may  be  ranked  among 
the  first  men  of  our  country ;  and  in  all  the  Relations  of  private  life, 
as  a  niun  and  a  Christian,  he  was  most  exemplary.  In  ]ier)»on  he  was 
of  a  most  dignified  and  commanding  aspi>ct,  and  of  an  open,  manly, 
and  playful  countenance :  his  voice  was  clear  and  uiuiical,  and  his 
whole  apjH'arance  truly  oratorical.  If  to  these  attractions  we  a^ld  a 
diction  of  threat  force,  purity,  variety,  and  splendor;  a  wit  prompt, 
pure,  ami  brilliant,  and  an  imagination  lK>th  vivid  and  playful,  we 
have  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  man  who  wa^  the  charm  of 
every  social  circle,  and  who  was  regarded  by  all  who  knew  him  with 
HJUL^ular  atfection -anil  veneration.' 


THE  llUNn  PUKACIIF.R. 

It  was  one  Sunday,  ns  I  travelltMl  through  tlit*  county  of 
Ornujro.  that  my  eye  was  cnn^ht  by  a  cliistiT  of  horses  tied 
near  a  riiinons.  old  woodoii  house  in  tin*  forest,  not  tar  fr<»m 
the  roadside.  Havintr  t're(|ue!itly  seen  surh  nlgt-rts  befitre  in 
travelling  through  these  Slates.  I  had  no  ditlieulty  in  under- 
standing  that  this  was  a  place  of  reli prions  worsliip. 

'  I  truf<t  I  limy  \t^  piir<loiifii  for  iiitniiliii-iiii;  sn  iin«'ei|iito  of  a  |ier«oBsl 
rhiirnrtcr.  tn  rhuw  Mr.  Wirt 'it  r^litimtinn  of  the  filiii'Htinnal  prufpurion.  I 
hinl  M'lii  him  twi>  nr  tlin-*'  tinu-.i  iit  1ii«  hxu."*-  in  WHihiii^ctnii,  before  hf  rr- 
iniivfil  ti>  liiiltiiiinri*.  ill  ls'J<^ .  niul  h  tVw  ihiVf*  iifirrhr  had  >i'ltloi|  in  that  cily, 
hi*  ciiHi**!  at  iiiv  >«'hiK>l  tn  jilm-f  ]u*  thn'«*  \*\'}it  iinib-r  inv  rnrr.  On  lakiiiK 
\oHVv  III' nit*,  hf  iiiu!«t  i'iiriii:ill\  iii\itri|  nu*  tn  \ioit  hi!*  r:imilv  nt  nil  timfsi,  «••&• 
rluiHii^  Mitli  lhi!«  miiiirk  .  "  ThiT.*  iin-  lliri  i-  }ht«iiii>.  Mr.  CU'wIand.  to  whitm 
inv  h'lii^f  i<i  II I  way.-  •'iwn.  :in<i  with  wh<ini  1  wi>h  to  he  on  the  uitnl  iDtimato 
t«Tni-  nt'  frii-mbhip  nnd  f<ni*inl  inh-ri'nur>('— my  niinir*t«'r,  the  toiirhrr  of  BUf 
t'hil«iri-n,  iukI  my  |ili\:'ii>inii  '  .\i*i'<-|itin^  hi"  kin<t  an>l  mrilial  invitalion,  I 
liii'l  I'vory  n|i|Hirtiiiiily  n|  i>Ii«iti  lU:;  hi>  •■hNr.i<*tt'r  in  |iiiviit«>  aiiiI  ttHMal  iotcr- 
rniir^f*  ;  mill  I  cun  truly  yny  that  it  i'fll  --hiirt  in  iinthiii);  thnl  the  nitivt  ATilvat 
admirer  uf  hLn  talents.  rUhiuvncr.  and  public  character  cuuld  devlre. 
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Derotion  alone  shonld  have  stopped  me,  to  join  in  the  duties 
of  the  congregation  ;  but  I  must  confess  that  curiosity  to  hear 
the  preacher  of  such  a  wilderness  was  not  the  least  of  my 
iDOtiYes.  On  entering,  I  was  struck  with  his  preternatural 
appearance ;  he  was  a  tall  and  very  spare  old  man ;  his  head, 
which  was  covered  with  a  white  linen  cap,  his  shrivelled  hands, 
and  his  voice  were  all  shaking  under  the  influence  of  a  palsy ; 
and  a  few  moments  ascertained  to  me  that  he  was  perfectly 
blind. 

The  first  emotions  which  touched  my  breast  were  those  of 
mingled  pity  and  veneration.  But  ah!  sacred  God!  how  soon 
were  all  my  feelings  changed  I  The  lips  of  Plato  were  never 
more  worthy  of  a  prognostic  swarm  of  bees  than  were  the  lips 
of  this  holy  man  I  It  was  a  day  of  the  administration  of  the 
sacrament ;  and  his  subject,  of  course,  was  the  passion  of  our 
Saviour.  I  had  heard  the  subject  handled  a  thousand  times ; 
I  had  thought  it  exhausted  long  ago.  Little  did  I  suppose 
that  in  the  wild  woods  of  America  I  was  to  meet  with  a  man 
whose  eloquence  would  give  to  this  topic  a  new  and  more 
sublime  pathos  than  I  had  ever  before  witnessed. 

As  he  descended  from  the  pulpit  to  distribute  the  mystic 
symbols,  there  was  a  peculiar,  a  more  than  human  solemnity  in 
his  air  and  manner  which  made  my  blood  run  cold,  and  my 
whole  frame  shiver. 

He  then  drew  a  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  our  Saviour ; 
his  trial  before  Pilate  ;  his  ascent  up  Calvary  ;  his  crucifixion, 
and  his  death.  I  knew  the  whole  history;  but  never,  until 
then,  had  I  heard  the  circumstances  so  selected,  so  arranged, 
80  colored  I  It  was  all  new;  and  I  seemed  to  have  heard  it 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  His  enunciation  was  so  deliberate, 
that  his  voice  trembled  on  every  syllable;  and  every  heart  in 
the  assembly  trembled  in  unison.  His  peculiar  phrases  had 
that  force  of  description  that  the  original  scene  appeared  to 
be,  at  that  moment,  acting  before  our  eyes.  We  saw  the  very 
faces  of  the  Jews ;  the  staring,  frightful  distortions  of  malice 
and  rage.  We  saw  the  buffet :  my  soul  kindled  with  a  flame 
of  indignation,  and  my  hands  were  involuntarily  and  convdl- 
siveiy  clinched. 

But  when  he  came  to  touch  on  the  patience,  the  forgiving 
meekness  of  our  Saviour ;  when  he  drew,  to  the  life,  his  blessed 
eyes  streaming  in  tears  to. heaven  ;  his  voice  breathing  to  God 
a  soft  and  gentle  prayer  of  pardon  on  his  enemies,  "Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do" — the  voice  of 
the  preacher,  which  had  all  along  faltered,  grew  fainter  and 
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fainter,  antil,  his  otterance  beinf?  entirely  obstracted  by  the 
force  of  his  feelings,  he  raised  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  and 
burst  into  a  loud  and  irrepressible  flood  of  grief.  The  effect  is 
inconceivable.  The  whole  house  resounded  with  the  mingled 
groans,  and  sobs,  and  shrieks  of  the  congregation. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  tumnlt  had  subsided  so  far  as  to 
permit  him  to  proceed.  Indeed,  judging  by  the  nsual,  but 
fallacions,  standard  of  my  own  weakness,  I  began  to  J>e  very 
uneasy  for  the  situation  of  the  preacher.  For  I  could  not 
conceive  how  he  would  be  able  to  let  his  audience  down  from 
the  height  to  which  he  had  wonnd  them,  without  impairing  the 
solemnity  and  dignity  of  his  subject,  or  perhaps  shocking  them 
by  the  abruptness  of  the  fall.  But  no ;  the  descent  was  as 
beautiful  and  sublime  as  the  elevation  had  been  rapid  and 
enthusiastic. 

The  first  sentence  with  which  he  broke  the  awful  silence  waa 
a  quotation  from  Rousseau,  "Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher, 
but  Jesus  Christ,  like  a  God  !^' 

I  desfvair  of  giving  you  any  idea  of  the  effect  produced  by 
this  short  sentence,  unless  you  could  })erfect]y  conceive  the  whole 
manner  of  the  man,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  crisis  in  the  dis- 
course. Never  before  did  I  completely  understand  what  Demos- 
thenes meant  by  laying  such  stress  on  delivery.  You  are  to 
bring  before  you  the  venerable  Ggure  of  the  preacher;  bit 
blindness,  constantly  recalling  to  your  recollection  old  Homer, 
Ossiun  and  Milton,  and  associating  with  his  performance  the 
melancholy  grandeur  of  their  geniuses :  you  are  to  imagine  that 
you  hear  his  slow,  solemn,  well-accented  enunciation,  and  his 
voice  of  affecting,  trembling  melody:  you  are  to  remember  the 
pitch  of  passion  and  enthusiasm  to  which  the  congregatioo 
were  raised :  and  then,  the  few  minutes  of  portentous,  death- 
like silence  which  reigned  throughout  the  house ;  the  preacher 
removing  his  white  handkerchief  from  his  aged  face  (even  yet 
wet  from  the  recent  torrent  of  his  tears),  and  slowly  stretching 
forth  the  palsied  hand  which  holds  it,  begins  the  seoteoce, 
**  Socrates  dieti  like  a  philosopher** — then  pausing,  raising  bis 
iflher  hand,  pressing  them  both  clasped  together,  with  wanutb 
and  eneriry  to  his  breast,  lifting  his  "sightless  balls**  to  heaven, 
and  pouring  his  whole  soul  into  his  tremulous  voice — *'but 
Jesus  Chri>t.  like  a  Uod  I**  If  he  had  been  indeed  and  in  truth 
an  \k\\^\  i»f  light,  the  effect  could  scarcely  have  been  more 
divine. 

Bfituh  Siff,  Letter  rii 
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OUK  TREATMENT  OP  THE  INDIANS. 

Poor  Indians  I  Where  are  they  now  ?  Indeed,  this  is  a  truly 
afflicting  consideration.  The  people  here  may  say  what  they 
please;  but,  on  the  principles  of  eternal  truth  and  justice,  they 
have  no  right  to  this  country.  They  say  that  they  have  bought 
it — ^bought  it!  Yes — of  whom  ?  Of  the  poor  trembling  natives, 
who  knew  that  refusal  would  be  in  vain,  and  who  strove  to  make 
a  merit  of  necessity  by  seeming  to  yield  with  grace  what  they 
knew  that  they  had  not  the  power  to  retain.  Such  a  bargain 
might  appease  the  conscience  of  a  gentleman  of  the  green  bag, 
"worn  and  hackneyed"  in  the  arts  and  frauds  of  his  profession; 
bnt  in  heaveu^s  chancery,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  has 
been  long  since  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  duress. 

Poor  wretches!  No  wonder  that  they  are  so  implacably 
vindictive  against  the  white  people;  no  wonder  that  the  rage 
of  resentment  is  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation ; 
no  wonder  that  they  refuse  to  associate  and  mix  permanently 
with  their  unjust  and  cruel  invaders  and  exterminators;  no 
wonder  that,  in  the  unabating  spite  and  frenzy  of  conscious 
impotence,  they  wage  an  eternal  war,  as  well  as  they  are  able  ; 
that  they  triumph  in  the  rare  opportunity  of  revenge;  that 
they  dance,  sing  and  rejoice,  as  the  victim  shrieks  and  faints 
amid  the  flames,  when  they  imagine  all  the  crimes  of  their 
oppressors  collected  on  his  head,  and  fancy  the  spirits  of  their 
injured  forefathers  hovering  over  the  scene,  smiling  with  fero- 
cious delight  at  the  grateful  spectacle,  and  feasting  on  the 
precious  odor  as  it  arises  from  the  burning  blood  of  the  white 
man. 

Yet  the  people  here  affect  to  wonder  that  the  Indians  are  so 
very  unsusceptible  of  civilization ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they 
80  obstinately  refuse  to  adopt  the  manners  of  the  white  men. 
Go,  Virginians,  erase  from  the  Indian  nation  the  tradition  of 
their  wrongs;  make  them  forget,  if  you  can,  that  once  this 
charming  country  was  theirs ;  that  over  these  fields  and  throngh 
these  forests  their  beloved  forefathers  once,  in  careless  gayety, 
pursued  their  sports  and  hunted  their  game ;  that  every  return- 
ing day  found  them  the  sole,  the  peaceful,  the  happy  proprietors 
of  this  extensive  and  beautiful  domain.  Make  them  forget,  too, 
if  you  can,  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  innocence,  simplicity, 
and  bliss,  the  white  man  came;  and  lo!  the  animated  chase, 
the  feast7  the  dance,  the  song  of  fearless,  thoughtless  joy  were 
20 
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over ;  that  ever  since  thev  have  been  made  to  drink  of  the  bitter 
cup  of  huinilintion;  treated  like  do;;s ;  their  lives,  their  liberiiej*, 
the  spi»rt  of  the  white  men;  their  country  and  the  jrraves  of 
their  fathers  torn  from  them,  in  cruel  succession  ;  until,  driven 
from  river  to  river,  from  forest  to  forest,  and  through  a  period 
of  two  hundred  years,  rolled  back,  nation  upon  nation,  they 
find  themselves  fugitives,  vagrants,  and  strangers  in  their  own 
country,  and  look  forward  to  the  certain  period  when  their 
descendants  will  be  totally  extinguished  by  wars,  driven  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  into  the  western  ocean,  or  reduced  to  a 
fate  still  more  deplorable  and  horrid,  the  condition  of  slaves. 
Qo,  administer  the  cnp  of  oblivion  to  recollections  and  anticipa- 
tions like  these,  and  then  you  will  cease  to  complain  that  the 
Indian  refuses  to  be  civilized.  But  until  then,  sorely  it  is 
nothing  wonderful  that  a  nation,  even  yet  bleeding  afresh  from 
the  memory  of  ancient  wrongs,  perpetually  agonized  by  new 
outrages,  and  goaded  into  desperatitm  and  madness  at  the 
prospect  of  the  certain  ruin  which  awaits  their  descendants, 
should  hate  the  authors  of  their  miseries,  of  their  desolation, 
their  destruction  ;  should  hate  their  manners,  hate  their  color, 
their  language,  their  name,  and  everything  that  belongs  to  them. 
No ;  never,  until  time  shall  wear  out  the  history  of  their  sorrows 
and  their  sufferings,  will  the  Indian  be  brought  to  love  the 
white  man,  and  to  imitate  his  manners. 


TRIE  AND  FALSE  GREATNESS  a»NTRA8TKD. 

Having  closed  his  administration,  fellow-citizens.  President 
Jefferson  was  followed  by  the  applause,  the  gratitude,  and 
blessings  of  his  country,  into  that  retirement  which  no  man 
was  ever  better  fitted  to  grace  and  enjoy.  And  from  this  re- 
tirement, together  with  his  ]»recursor,  the  venerable  patriarch 
of  ijuincy.  he  could  enjoy  that  supreme  of  all  earthly  happi- 
ness, the  retrospect  of  a  life  well  and  greatly  spent,  in  the 
aervice  of  his  country  and  mankind.  The  successful  warrior, 
who  has  desolate^i  whole  empires  for  his  own  aggrandizement, 
the  suivessful  usurper  of  his  country's  rights  and  lilierties,  may 
h^vt^  their  hours  of  swelling  pride,  in  which  thei  may  look 
back  with  a  tmrban>us  joy  upon  the  triumph  of  their  talents, 
and  feast  u|>«ni  the  adulation  of  the  sycophants  that  surround 
tKvm  ;  but«  night  and  silence  come ;  and  conscience  takes  her 
lurti.     Tb«  bloody  field  pm^s  n}ion  the  startleii  imaginatiun. 
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The  shades  of  the  slaaghtered  innocents  stalk,  in  terrific  pro- 
cession, before  the  couch.  The  agonizing  cries  of  countless 
widows  and  orphans  invade  the  ear.  The  bloody  dagger  of 
the  assassin  plays,  in  airy  terror,  before  the  vision.  Violated 
liberty  lifts  her  avenging  lance ;  and  a  down-trodden  nation 
rises  before  thera  in  all  the  majesty  of  its  wrath.  What  are 
the  hours  of  a  splendid  wretch  like  this,  compared  with  those 
that  shed  their  poppies  and  their  roses  upon  the  pillows  of  our 
peaceful  and  virtuous  patriots  I  Every  night  bringing  to  them 
the  balm  and  health  of  repose,  and  every  morning  offering  to 
them  "their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes!"  This,  this  it  is  to  be 
greatly  virtuous;  and  be  this  the  only  ambition  that  shall  ever 
touch  an  American  bosom! 

Discourse  on  the  Lives  and  Character  of  Ad<ims  a7td  Jefferson. 


INDOLENCE  AND  INTELLECTUAL  DISSIPATION. 

Wherever  I  see  the  native  bloom  of  health  and  the  genuine 
smile  of  content,  I  mark  down  the  character  as  industrious  and 
virtuous;  and  I  never  yet  failed  to  have  the  prepossession  con- 
firmed on  inquiry.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  wherever  I  see 
pale,  repining  and  languid  discontent,  and  hear  complaints 
uttered  against  the  hard  lot  of  humanity,  my  first  impression 
is,  that  the  character  from  whom  they  proceed  is  indolent  or 
vicious,  or  both ;  and  I  have  not  often  had  occasion  to  retract 
the  opinion. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  class  of  characters,  rather  indolent  than 
vicious,  who  are  really  to  be  pitied ;  whose  innocent  and 
captivating  amusements,  becoming  at  length  their  sole  pur- 
suits, tend  only  to  whet  their  sensibility  to  misfortunes  which 
they  contribute  to  bring  on  ;  and  to  form  pictures  of  life  so 
highly  aggravated  as  to  render  life  itself  stale  and  flat. 

In  this  class  of  victims  to  a  busy  indolence,  next  to  those 
who  devote  their  whole  lives  to  the  unprofitable  business  of 
writing  works  of  imagination,  are  those  who  spend  the  whole 
of  theirs  in  reading  them.  There  are  several  men  and  women 
of  this  description  in  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance ;  persons 
whose  misfortune  it  is  to  be  released  from  the  salutary  necessity 
of  supporting  themselves  by  their  own  exertions,  and  \^ho 
vainly  seek  for  happiness  in  intellectual  dissipation. 

Bianca  is  one  of  the  finest  girls  in  the  whole  round  of  my 
acquaintance,  and  is  now  one  of  the  happiest.  But  when  I 
first  became  acquainted  with  her,  which  was  about  three  years 
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a^o,  she  was  an  object  of  pity ;  pale,  cmaciatetl.  nerrona,  and 
hysterical,  at  the  early  a^re  of  Ri*ventcen,  the  days  had  alreaiiy 
come  when  she  could  truly  say  she  had  no  pleasure  in  them. 
She  confessed  to  roe,  that  she  had  lain  on  her  bed,  day  after 
day,  for  mouths  tof^ether,  readinfr,  or  rather  deTouriog,  with 
a  kind  of  morbid  appetite,  every  novel  that  she  could  lay  her 
hands  on — without  any  pause  between  them,  without  any 
rumination,  so  that  the  incidents  were  all  conglomerated  and 
confounded  in  her  memory.  She  had  not  drawn  from  them  all 
a  single  useful  maxim  for  the  conduct  of  life;  but,  calculating 
on  the  fairy  world,  which  her  authors  had  depicted  to  her,  she 
was  reserving  all  her  address  and  all  her  powers  for  lucideota 
that  would  never  occur,  and  characters  that  would  never  appear. 

I  advised  her  imme<liately  to  change  her  plan  of  life;  to  take 
the  whole  charge  of  her  mother's  household  upon  herself;  to 
adopt  a  system  in  the  management  of  it,  and  adhere  to  it  rigidly; 
to  regard  it  as  her  business  exclusively,  and  make  herself  re- 
sponsible for  it ;  and  then,  if  she  had  time  for  it.  to  read  authentic 
history,  which  would  show  her  the  world  as  it  really  was;  and 
not  to  read  rapidly  and  superficially,  with  a  view  merely  to  feast 
on  the  noveltvand  vnrietv  of  events,  but  deliberately  and  stadi- 
ously,  with  her  pen  in  her  hand,  and  her  note-book  by  her  aide, 
extracting,  as  she  went  along,  not  only  every  prominent  event, 
with  its  date  and  circumstances,  but  every  eh'irant  and  judicioat 
reflection  of  the  author,  so  ixs  to  form  a  little  l>ook  of  practical 
wisdom  for  herself.  She  followetl  my  advice,  and,  when  I  went 
to  see  her  again,  six  months  aftcrwanis.  Bianca  had  regained 
all  the  symmetry  and  beauty  of  her  torui ;  the  vernal  rose 
bloomed  again  on  her  cheeks;  the  starry  radiance  shot  from  her 
eyes;  and,  with  a  smile  which  cunie  directly  from  her  hemrt^ 
and  spoke  her  gratitude  more  t'Xquibitely  than  words,  she  gare 
me  her  hand,  and  bade  me  welcome. 

In  short,  the  divine  denunciation  that  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow 
tnan  should  earn  hit  food  is  guaranteed  so  effectually  that  lal>or 
is  indispensable  to  his  peace.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  adapt 
ourselves  to  the  state  of  being  in  which  we  are  place<l ;  and, 
since  here  wc  find  that  business  and  industry  are  as  certainly  the 
pledges  of  peace  and  virtue  a^  vacancy  and  indolence  are  of 
vice  and  sorrow,  let  every  one  do.  what  is  easily  in  his  |>ower 
— create  a  busines^s  eren  where  fortune  may  have  made  it  un- 
necessary,  and  pursue  that  business  with  all  the  ardor  and 
perseverance  of  the  direst  necessity;  so  shall  we  see  our  country 
as  far  excelling  others  in  health,  contentment,  and  virtue,  sm  it 
uow  sarpasses  them  in  lit>ertj  and  tranqaillitj. 


V 
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ELIZABETH  MARGARET  CHANDLER,  1807—1834. 

This  beantiful  poet  and  prose  writer,  the  last  years  of  whose  short 
life  were  devoted  to  the  canse  of  humanity,'  was  born  at  Centre,  near 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  on  the  24th  of  December,  1807.  She  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  both  her  parents  at  an  early  age,  and  she  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  her  grandmother,  Elizabeth  Evans,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  there  attended  school  till  she  was  thirteen  or  fourteen. 
She  early  gave  evidence  of  remarkable  talent,  and  before  she  left 
school,  some  of  her  pieces  were  very  much  admired,  and  sought  after. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  she  began  to  write  for  the  press,  and  her  pieces 
were  extensively  copied ;  but  what  brought  her  especially  into  notice 
was  her  poem  entitled  *'  The  Slave  Ship,"  written  when  she  was  but 
eighteen,  and  which  gained  for  her  the  prize  offered  by  the  publishers 
of  "  The  Casket,"  a  monthly  magazine.  This  led  to  her  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Benjamin  Lundy,  then  editor  of  '*The  Genius  of  Universal 
Emancipation,''  published  at  Baltimore,  to  which  paper,  from  that 
time,  dhe  became  a  frequent  contributor.  She  was  now  acknowledged 
as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  powerful  female  writers  of  her 
time,  and  most  of  her  writings  thenceforward  were  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  Emancipation.  ^'  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  her  produc- 
tions were  chaste,  eloquent,  and  classical.  Her  language  was  appro- 
priate, her  reasoning  clear,  her  deductions  logical,  and  her  conclusions 
impressive  and  convincing.  Her  appeals  were  tender,  persuasive,  and 
heart-reaching  ;  while  the  strength  and  cogency  of  her  arguments 
rendered  them  incontrovertible.  She  was  the  first  American  female 
author  that  ever  made  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  the  principal  theme 
of  her  active  exertions."* 

Miss  Chandler  continued  to  reside  in  Philadelphia  till  1830,  when 
she  removed  with  her  aunt  and  brother  to  Tecumseh,  Lenawee 
County,  Michigan,  about  sixty  miles  southwest  of  Detroit.  Here,  at 
her  home  called  ^^  Hazlebank,"  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Raisin, 
which  has  been  appropriately  called  "  classic  ground,"  she  continued 

*  I  apprehend  that  this  is  the  reason  why  so  little  has  been  said  or  writteL 
of  her — so  powerful  have  been  the  influences  of  slavery  to  palsy  the  tongue, 
and  chill  the  heart  of  freemen.  And  yet  it  will  be  hard  to  find  among  our 
female  authors  a  style  more  chaste  and  polished,  or  sentiments  more  pure 
and  ennobling  than  the  writings  of  Elizabeth  M.  Chandler  afford. 

*  "  Poetical  Works  of  Elizabeth  Margaret  Chandler;  with  a  Memoir  of  her 
Life  and  Character,  by  Benjamin  Lundy."  This  early  pioneer  in  the  cause 
of  Freedom,  Benjamin  Lundy,  has  never  received  the  attention  he  deserved. 

20* 
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to  write  and  labor  in  the  canse  of  the  oppressed,  till  1834,  when  she 
was  attacked  hy  a  remittent  fever,  which  terminated  in  her  death  on 
the  second  of  November  of  that  year.  Never  did  the  grave  c\<**^ 
over  a  purer  spirit,  nor  one  more  falljr  sensible  of  a  strict  accounta- 
bility for  the  right  employment  of  every  talent. 


JOHN  WOOLMAX. 

Meek,  humble,  sinless  as  a  very  child, 

Such  wert  thou — and  though  nnl>eheld,  I  seem 

Ofttimes  to  gaze  upon  thy  features  mild, 
Thy  grave,  yet  gentle  lip,  and  the  soft  beam 

Of  that  kind  eye,  that  knew  not  how  to  shed 

A  glance  of  aught,  save  love,  on  any  human  head. 

Servant  of  Jesus !  Christian !  not  alone 

In  name  and  creed,  with  practice  differing  wide, 

Tliou  didBt  not  in  thy  conduct  fear  to  own 
ilis  self-denying  precepts  for  thy  guide. 

Htem  only  to  thyself,  all  others  felt 

Thy  strong  rebuke  was  love,  not  meant  to  crush,  bat  melt. 

Tlion,  who  didst  pour  o*er  all  the  human  kind 

The  gushing  fervor  of  thy  sympathy  I 
K'en  the  unreasoning  brute  faiTd  not  to  find 

A  pleader  for  his  happiness  in  th(*e. 
Thy  heart  was  move<l  for  every  breathing  thing, 
By  careless  mau  exposed  to  needless  suffering. 

But  most  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  slave 
i^tirrM  the  deep  fountain  of  thy  pitying  heart ; 

And  Htill  thy  hand  was  stretchM  to  aiil  and  save. 
Until  it  seemM  that  thou  hadst  taken  a  part 

In  th«'ir  existence,  and  couhlst  hold  no  more 

A  separate  life  from  them,  as  thou  hadst  done  before. 

How  the  sweet  pathos  of  thy  elo<inence, 

Beautiful  in  it:*  simplicity,  went  forth 
Entreating  for  them!  that  this  vile  offence. 

So  unlHfseeming  of  our  country's  worth. 
Might  be  removed  Wfore  the  threatening  cloud, 
Tliou  saw*st  overhanging  it,  should  burst  in  storm  and  blood. 

So  may  thy  name  be  reverenced — thou  wert  one 
Of  those  whoee  virtues  link  as  to  oar  kind. 

By  our  best  sympathies  ;  thv  day  is  done. 
But  its  twilight  lingers  sti'll  U*hind, 

In  thy  pure  memory;  and  we  ble^s  thee  yet. 

For  the  example  fair  thou  hast  Wforv  ua  set. 
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THE  slave's  appeal. 

Christian  mother  I  when  thj  prajer 
Trembles  on  the  twilight  air, 
And  thou  askest  God  to  keep, 
In  their  waking  and  their  sleep, 
Those  whose  love  is  more  to  thee 
Than  the  wealth  of  land  or  sea, 
Think  of  those  who  wildly  mourn 
For  the  loved  ones  from  them  torn ! 

Christian  daughter,  sister,  wife  I 
Ye  who  wear  a  guarded  life — 
Te  whose  bliss  hangs  not,  like  mine, 
On  a  tyrant's  word  or  sign. 
Will  ye  hear,  with  careless  eye. 
Of  the  wild  despairing  cry 
Rising  up  from  human  hearts, 
As  their  latest  bliss  departs  I 

Blest  ones  1  whom  no  hand  on  earth 
Dares  to  wrench  from  home  and  hearth, 
Ye  whose  hearts  are  sheltered  well. 
By  aflfection's  holy  spell. 
Oh,  forget  not  those  for  whom 
Life  is  naught  but  changeless  gloom  ; 
O'er  whose  days  of  cheerless  sorrow, 
Hope  may  paint  no  brighter  morrow. 


THE  DEVOTED.* 

Stem  faces  were  around  them  bent,  and  eyes  of  vengeful  ire. 
And  fearful  were  the  words  they  spake  of  torture,  stake,  and  fire : 
Yet  calmly  in  the  midst  she  stood,  with  eye  undimm'd  and  clear, 
And  though  her  lip  and  cheek  were  white,  she  wore  no  sign  of  fear. 

"  Where  is  thy  traitor-spouse  ?'*  they  said.    A  half-formed  smile  of 

scorn, 
That  curPd  upon  her  haughty  lip,  was  back  for  answer  borne. 
"  Where  is  thy  traitor-spouse  ?"  again,  in  fiercer  notes,  they  said, 
And  sternly  pointed  to  the  rack,  all  rusted  o'er  with  red  I 

*  It  was  s  beautiful  turn  given  by  a  great  lady,  who  being  asked  where  her 
husband  was,  when  he  lay  oonoealed  for  having  been  deeply  eonoemed  in  a 
conspiracy,  resolutely  answered  that  she  had  hidden  him.  This  confession 
caused  her  to  be  carried  before  the  governor,  who  told  her  that  nought  but 
confessing  where  she  had  hidden  him  could  save  her  from  the  torture.  "  And 
will  that  do?"  said  she.  "Yes,"  replied  the  governor,  **  I  will  pass  my  word 
for  your  safety,  on  that  condition."  "  Then,^'  replied  she,  "I  have  hidden 
him  in  my  heart,  where  you  may  find  him." 
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Her  heart  and  pulae  beat  firm  and  free  ;  but  in  a  crimson  flood, 
0*er  pallid  Up  and  cheek  and  brow,  nish'd  up  the  burning  blrtod  ; 
She  spake,  but  proudljr  rose  her  tones,  as  when  in  hall  or  bower 
The  haughtiest  chief  that  round  her  stood  had  meekly  owned  their 
power : 

"  Mj  noble  lord  is  placed  within  a  safe  and  sure  retreat" — 
**  Now  tell  us  where,  thou  lady  bright,  as  thou  wouldst  merer  meet. 
Nor  deem  thy  life  can  purchase  his  ;  he  cannot  'scape  our  wrath, 
For  many  a  warrior  s  watchful  eye  is  placed  o'er  every  patb. 

**  But  thon  may'st  win  his  broad  estates  to  grace  thine  infant  heir, 
"  And  life  and  honor  to  thyself,  so  thou  his  haunts  declare.'* 
She  laid  her  hand  upon  her  heart ;  her  eye  fla«h'd  proud  and  dear, 
And  firmer  grew  her  haughty  tread — **  My  lord  is  hidden  kert ! 

^*  And  if  ye  seek  to  view  his  form,  ye  first  must  tear  away, 
From  round  his  secret  dwelling-place,  these  walls  of  liring  clay  !*' 
They  quaiTd  beneath  her  haughty  glance,  they  silent  tnm'd  aside, 
And  left  her  all  unharmed  amidst  her  loTeliueas  and  pride! 


TUX  8LAV£-M0TU£E'8  FAREWELL. 

May  God  have  mercy  on  thee,  son,  for  man's  stem  heart  hath  none ! 
My  gentle  boy,  my  beautiful,  my  loved  and  only  one  I 
I  would  the  bitter  tears,  that  steep  thy  young  and  grief-doomed  head. 
Were  springing  from  a  broken  heart,  that  moum'd  thee  with  the  dead. 

And  yet  how  often  have  I  watch'd  above  thine  infant  sleep, 
With  love  whose  gushing  tenderness  strove  vainly  not  to  W(>ep, 
When,  starting  through  my  timid  heart,  the  thought  that  thon  couldit 

die 
Shot,  even  amidst  a  mother's  bliss,  a  pang  of  agony. 

My  boy  !  my  boy!     Oh  cling  not  thus  around  me  in  thy  grief! 
Thy  mother's  arm,  thy  mother's  love  can  yield  thee  no  relief; 
The  tiger's  bloody  Jaw  hath  not  a  gripe  more  fierce  and  fell 
Than  that  which  tears  thee  from  my  arms — thou  who  wert  loTed  to 
well! 

How  may  I  live  bereft  of  thee  ?    Thy  smile  wai  all  that  flung 
A  ray  of  gladness  'midst  the  gloom,  forever  round  me  hung : 
How  may  a  mother's  heart  endure  to  think  upon  thy  fate, 
Thou  doom'd  to  misery  and  chains  ! — so  young  and  desolate ! 

Farewell!  farewell! — They  tear  thee  hence! — and  yet  my  heart  beats 

on  ; 
How  can  it  be^r  the  weight  of  life  when  thou  art  from  me  gone  f 
Mine  own  !  mine  own !     Yet  cruel  hands  have  bartered  thee  for  gold. 
And  torn  thee,  with  a  mthlets  grasp,  forever  from  my  hold  t 
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THE  PARTING.** 

It  has  been  well  and  beantifally  said  that  there  is  no  medi- 
cine for  a  wounded  heart,  like  the  sweet  iniuences  of  Nature. 
The  broad,  still,  beautiful  expansion  of  a  summer  landscape — 
the  stealing  in  of  the  sunlight  by  glimpses  among  the  trees — 
the  onexpected  meeting  with  a  favorite  blossom,  half  hidden 
among  the  luxuriant  verdure — the  sudden  starting  of  a  wild 
bird,  almost  from  beneath  your  feet — the  play  of  light  and 
shade  upon  the  surface  of  the  gliding  brook,  and  the  ceaseless, 
f^lad,  musical  ripple  of  its  waters — the  gushing  melody  poured 
from  a  thousand  throats,  or  the  rapid  and  solitary  warble,  break- 
ing ont  suddenly  on  the  stillness,  and  withdrawn  again  almost 
as  soon  as  heard — the  soft,  hymn-like  murmur  of  the  honey- 
bees— and  above  all,  the  majesty  of  the  blue,  clear,  bending 
sky  I — ^from  all  these  steals  forth  a  spirit  of  calm  enjoyment, 
that  mingles  silently  with  the  darker  thoughts  of  the  heart,  and 
removes  their  bitterness. 

"  If  thou  art  worn  and  liard  beset, 
With  sorrows  that  thou  wouUlst  forget — 
If  thou  wonldst  read  a  lesson  that  will  keep 
The  heart  from  fainting,  and  the  soul  from  sleep. 
Go  to  the  woods  and  hills  ! — no  tears 
Dim  the  sweet  look  that  Nature  wears." 

Yet  there  are  moods  of  the  soul  that  even  the  ministering 
tenderness  of  Nature  cannot  brighten.  There  are  sorrows 
which  she  cannot  soothe,  and,  too  often,  alas  !  darker  passions, 
which  all  her  sweet  and  balmy  influences  cannot  hush  into 
tranquillity.  When  the  human  heart  is  foul  with  avarice,  and 
the  unblest  impulses  of  tyrannr,  the  eloquence  of  her  meek 
beauty  is  breathed  in  vain.  The  most  sublime  and  lovely 
scenes  of  nature  have  been  made  the  theatre  of  wrong  and 
violence;  and  the  stony  heart  of  the  oppressor,  though  sur- 
rounded by  the  broad  evidences  of  omnipotent  love,  has  per- 
sisted, unrelenting,  in  the  selfishness  of  its  own  device. 

There  was  all  the  gloriousness  of  summer  beauty  round  the 
little  bay,  in  whose  sleeping  waters  rested  a  small  vessel,  almost 
freighted  for  her  departure.  A  few  human  beings,  only,  were 
to  be  added  to  her  cargo,  ani  as  her  spiry  masts  caught  the  first 

1  Heart-rending  as  this  "  Parting"  is,  the  author  assures  ns  in  a  note  that 
it  is  bat  a  description  of  what,  to  her  own  knowledge,  had  actually  occurred. 
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rays  of  the  beaming  snnlifjrht,  the  freqnent  hoarse  and  brief 
command,  and  the  ready  response  of  the  seamen,  told  thai  they 
were  about  to  weip^h  anchor  and  depart.  Among  those  who 
approached  the  shore,  was  a  household  proup,  a  mother  and 
her  babes,  the  price  of  whose  limbs  lay  heaped  in  tlie  coflfers 
of  one  who  called  himself  a  Christian,  and  who  were  now 
about  to  be  torn  from  the  husband  and  the  father  forc?er.  It 
was  a  Christian  land;  and,  ))erchance,  if  the  bustle  of  the  de- 
parting vessel  had  not  drowned  its  murmur,  the  voice  of  praise 
and  prayer  to  the  merciful  and  just  (rod  might  have  been 
dimly  heard  floating  off  upon  the  still  waters.  But  there  was 
no  one  to  save  those  unhappy  beings  from  the  grasp  of  unright- 
eous tyranny.  The  husband  had  been  upon  the  beach  since 
daybreak,  pacing  the  sands  with  a  troubled  step,  or  lying  in 
moody  angui>h  by  the  water's  edjre,  covering  his  face  from  the 
breaking  in  of  the  glorious  sunlight,  and  pleading  at  times  with 
the  omnipotent  God,  whom,  slave  as  he  was.  he  had  learned  to 
worship,  for  strength  to  subdue  the  passionate  grief  and  indig* 
nation  of  his  heart,  and  for  humility  patiently  to  endure  his 
mjiny  wrongs. 

A  little  fond  arm  was  twined  abi>ut  his  neck,  and  the  soft 
lip  of  a  young  child  was  breathing  loving,  but  half  sorrowful 
kisses  all  over  his  burning  forehead. 

"Father  I  dear  father!  we  are  going  I  will  you  not  come 
Willi  u<  ?  look  where  my  mother,  and  my  sisters  and  brothers 
are  wailing  for  you." 

With  a  shuddering  and  convulsive  groan  the  unhappy  man 
arose,  and  lifted  the  frighted  child  to  his  bosom. 

'*  Will  you  not  go  with  us.  father?"  repeated  the  boy  :  bat 
the  slave  made  him  no  answer,  except  by  straining  him  to  his 
b(>som  with  a  short  bitter  laugh,  ami  imprinting  one  of  his  sol>« 
bing  kisses  upon  his  cheek.  With  a  cvnivulsive  effort  for  the 
nmstery,  he  subdued  the  workings  of  his  features,  and  with  a 
seemingly  calm  voi(>e  and  countenance.  appr«»ached  hiscliildren. 
One  by  one  he  fohlcd  them  in  his  arms.  and.  breathing  ov^r 
them  a  prayer  ami  a  bles^inir.  gave  them  up  forever.  Then 
once  more  he  strove  to  nerve  hi.^  heart  tor  its  severest  trial. — 
There  was  <»ne  nii»re  parting  —  one  more  sad  embrace  to  be 
given  and  returneil. — Then-  stood  the  mother  of  his  children 
• — his  own  fond  and  gentle  wife,  who  had  been  fi»r  so  luanv 
years  his  heart's  ilearest  bles^iuL';  and  \\\\o.  ere  one  "ihi^rt  hour 
had  pa<sed,  was  to  be  to  liijii  :i>  it'  ihe  si>a  hail  ^wallowed  her 
up  in  its  waves,  or  the  dark  ^mxuuv  earth  had  hidden  her  be- 
neath its  bosom!     A  thousand  recullectioud  and  agoiuKing  feel- 
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iDfi^  came  rashing  at  once  upon  his  heart,  and  he  stood  gazing 
on  her,  seemingly  bewildered  and  stupefied,  motionless  as  a 
statue,  and  with  features  to  which  the  very  intensity  of  his  pas- 
sion gave  the  immobility  of  marble ;  till,  suddenly  flinging  np 
his  arms  with  a  wild  cry,  he  dropped  at  once  senseless  to  the 
earth,  with  the  blood  gushing  in  torrents  from  his  mouth  and 
nostrils.  And  the  miserable  wife,  amid  the  shrieks  of  her  de- 
spair, was  hurried  on  board  the  vessel,  and  borne  away  from 
bim,  over  the  calm,  sleeping,  and  beautiful  sea,  forever. 


SAMUEL  J.  SMITH,  1771—1835. 

This  excellent  man  and  true  poet  was  one  of  the  Smiths  of  Barling 
ton,  New  Jersey,  and  was  the  grandson  of  the  historian  of  that  State. 
He  passed  a  life  of  singular  seclusion  on  his  paternal  estate  near  the 
city  of  Burlington,  in  the  practice  of  all  the  virtues  that  purify  and 
ennoble  the  character.  Affluent,  unambitious,  fond  of  general  reading 
and  of  the  pursuits  of  a  country  life,  and  shrinking  from  intercourse 
with  strangers,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  private  station ; 
was  the  counsellor  and  benefactor  of  the  poor  around  him ;  and  to  the 
few  friends  who  enjoyed  his  intimacy,  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
companions.  His  verses  were  the  careless  effusions  of  a  man  of  genius, 
indifferent  to  fame ;  a  shrewd  observer  of  life  and  manners,  of  keen 
satiric  wit,  of  tender  sensibility,  of  earnest  and  humble  piety.  A 
volume  of  his  poetry  was  published  after  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1835.  it  is  of  various  and  unequal  merit,  and  has  never  been 
widely  circulated.  From  this  volume  the  following  pieces  are  selected. 
We  know  of  no  Scripture  paraphrase  that  surpasses  the  stanzas  on  the 
8th  chapter  of  Matthew.  Their  chaste  and  classical  beauties,  their 
pure  morality  and  religious  feeling,  claim  for  them  a  place  in  every 
collection  of  American  poetry. 


OH,  HOW  GREAT  IS  THY  GOODNESS. 
PSALM  xxxi.  19. 

When  I  look  round,  and  see  the  love,  the  care. 
Of  boundless  goodness  fill  the  smiling  land, 

Existence  spread  through  ocean,  earth,  and  air, 
And  beauty  lavished  with  exhaustless  hand. 
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Can  I  pass  on,  "  with  brute  unconscious  gaze/' 
Nor  with  one  faltering  accent  whimper  praise  f 

From  those  briglit  orbs,  which,  through  the  reahns  of  space, 

Pursue  majestic  their  unvarying  way, 
Town  through  creation,  far  as  we  may  trace 

Of  powers  almighty  the  sublime  display ; 
All  that  I  see  and  feel  combine  to  prove 
That  power  is  governed  by  unbounded  love. 

What  vivid  hues  the  floral  tribes  a<lom  I 

What  fragrance  floats  upon  the  gaU'S  of  evt»n! 

What  floods  of  radiance  gild  the  unfolding  mom! 
And  dazzling  splendor  gems  the  midnight  heaven  1 

What  glorious  scenes  on  every  hand  impart 

A  glow  of  trausi)ort  to  the  untainted  heart ! 

How  sweet,  though  transient,  man !  thy  tarriance  here ! 

If  peace  around  thee  spread  her  cheering  rayH, 
If  conscience  whis})ers  in  thy  trembling  ear 

No  tale  uupleasing  of  departe<l  days, 
Then  smile  exulting  at  the  la})se  of  time 
Which  wafts  thee  gently  to  a  happier  clime. 

Saw^st  thou  the  worm  his  humble  path  pursue, 
To  varied  dangers,  doubts  ami  fears,  a  prey  ? 

Joy  in  his  cup  some  sweet  ingretiients  threw. 
Yet  darknt'ss  snatched  him  from  the  treat  away ; 

The  jjoor  chrysalis,  in  his  lonely  grave. 

Seemed  sinking  ho|H'less  in  oblivion's  wave. 

But  lo!  what  magic  bursts  the  dreary  tomb! 

What  voice  angelic  bi<l8  the  sleeper  rise  I 
He  wakes,  arrayed  in  beauty's  living  bloom. 

His  new-lK)rn  plumage  tinged  with  rainbow  dyes  ; 
In  air  gay  floating,  while  the  sunbeam  flings 
A  blaze  of  splendor  o'er  his  glossy  wings. 

Tliy  emblem  this  !  for  death  must  quickly  hide 

Tliis  fair  creati(»n  from  thy  raptured  eye  ; 
Thy  fragile  fonu,  to  the  jNmr  worm  allied. 

Cold  and  unconscious  in  the  grave  must  lie ; 
But  can  the  shackles  of  the  tomb  ciuitnd 
Tliis  active  spirit,  thi>»  aspiring  s<»ul .' 

No  I  there  an»  worlds  in  Moom  immortal  drest, 

Where  love  divin**  in  full  eirulueiue  glows. 
Where,  safely  centered  in  ett-rnal  re>t, 

Departtsi  spirits  of  the  i;ood  re|M>se ; 
With  jHiwers  enlarw'ed  their  .M;ik»T'h  works  explore. 
And  And,  through  endle>>  ye.tr>,  new  cause  to  wonder  and  adore. 
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" PEACE — ^BB  STILL."* 

When  on  his  mission  from  his  home  in  heaven, 
In  the  frail  bark  the  Saviour  deigned  to  sleep ; 

The  tempest  rose — with  headlong  fury  driven, 
The  wave-tossed  vessel  whirled  along  the  deep : 

Wild  shrieked  the  storm  amid  the  parting  shrouds, 

And  the  vez'd  billows  dashed  the  darkening  clouds. 

Ah !  then,  how  futile  human  skill  and  power — 
"  Save  us  I  we  perish  in  the  o'erwhelming  wave," 

Thej  cried,  and  found,  in  that  tremendous  hour, 
*' An  eye  to  pity,  and  a  hand  to  save." 

He  spoke,  and  lo !  obedient  to  his  will, 

The  raging  waters  and  the  winds  were  still. 

And  thou,  poor  trembler  on  life's  stormy  sea  t 
Where  dark  the  waves  of  sin  and  sorrow  roll, 

To  Him  for  refuge  from  the  tempest  flee- 
To  Him,  confiding,  trust  the  sinking  soul : 

For  oh !  He  came  to  calm  the  tempest  toss'd, 

To  seek  the  wandering  and  to  save  the  lost. 

For  thee,  and  such  as  thee,  impelled  by  love, 
He  left  the  mansions  of  the  blest  on  high  ; 

Mid  sin,  and  pain,  and  grief,  and  fear,  to  move — 
With  lingering  anguish  and  with  shame,  to  die. 

The  debt  to  justice,  boundless  mercy  paid, 

For  hopeless  guilt  complete  atonement  made. 

Oh !  in  return  for  such  surpassing  grace, 

Poor,  blind,  and  naked,  what  canst  thou  impart  f 

Canst  thou  no  offering  on  His  altar  place  ? 
Yes,  lowly  mourner  1  give  him  all  thy  heart : 

That  simple  offering  he  will  not  disown — 

That  living  incense  may  approach  his  throne. 

He  asks  not  herds,  and  flocks,  and  seas  of  oil — 
No  vain  oblations  please  the  all-knowing  Mind  ; 

But  the  poor,  weary,  sin-sick,  spent  with  toil. 
Who  humbly  seek  it  shall  deliverance  find : 

Like  her,  the  sufferer,  who  in  secret  stole 

To  touch  his  garment,  and  at  once  was  whole. 

Oh,  for  a  voice  of  thunder  I  which  might  wake 
The  slumbering  sinner,  ere  he  sink  in  death ; 

Oh,  for  a  tempest,  into  dust  to  shake 
His  sand-built  dwelling,  while  he  yet  has  breath ! 

'  Lines  occasioned  by  reading  Matt.  viii.  24 — 26. 
21 
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A  viewless  hand,  to  picture  on  the  wall 
His  fearful  sentence,  ere  the  cartain  fall. 

Child  of  the  dust  t  from  torpid  min  rise- 
Be  earth's  delusions  from  thy  bosom  hurled ; 
And  strive  to  measure  with  enlightened  ejes 
The  dread  importance  of  the  eternal  world. 
The  shades  of  night  are  gathering  reund  thee  Cast- 
Arise  to  labor  ere  thj  day  be  past ! 

In  darkness  tottering  on  the  slippery  verge 

Of  frail  existence,  soon  to  be  no  more ; 
Death's  rude,  tempestuous,  ever-nearing  surge 

Shall  quickly  dash  thee  from  the  sinking  shore. 
But  ah  t  the  secrets  of  the  following  day 
What  tongue  shall  utter,  or  what  eye  survey  I 

Oh !  think  in  time,  then,  what  the  meek  inherit— 
What  the  peaoe-maker*s,  what  the  mourner's  part ; 

The  allotted  portion  of  the  poor  in  spirit — 
The  promised  vision  of  the  pure  in  heart. 

For  yet  in  Qilead  there  is  balm  to  spare, 

And  prompt  to  succor  a  Physician  there. 


A  MORNING  HYMN. 

Ari.Ho,  my  soul !  with  rapture  rise. 
And,  filled  with  love  and  fear,  adore 

TIiA  awful  Sovereign  of  the  skies. 

Whose  mercy  lends  me  one  day  more. 

And  may  this  day,  indulgent  Power  I 

Nor  idly  pass,  nor -fruit  less  be ; 
But  may  each  swiftly  flying  hour 

Advance  my  soul  more  nigh  to  Thee. 

But  can  it  be  that  Power  divine,     * 

Whose  throne  is  light's  unbounded  blaze, 

While  countless  worlds  and  angels  join 
To  swell  the  glorious  song  of  praise, 

Will  deign  to  lend  a  favoring  ear 
When  I,  poor  abject  mortal,  pray  ? 

Yes,  boundless  (H>04luesM !  he  will  hear, 
Nor  cast  the  meanest  wretch  away. 

Then  let  me  sorve  thee  all  my  days, 
And  may  my  zeal  with  yean  increase ; 

For  pleaitant,  Lonl !  are  all  tby  ways. 
And  all  thy  paths  are  paths  of  peace. 
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JABfES  MADISON,  1751—1836. 

Jaxm  Madisov,  the  fonrth  President  of  the  United  States,  was  bom 
in  Onuige  County,  Virginia,  on  the  5th  of  March  (0.  S.)»  1751.  After 
the  !|0aal  preparatory  studies,  he  entered  Princeton  College  in  1767, 
and  graduated  in  1771.  While  at  college,  he  studied  so  intensely  as 
to  impair  his  health,  which  it  took  some  years  to  recover  after  his 
return  home,  during  which  he  devoted  a  portion  of  his  time  to  reading 
law  and  to  miscellaneous  literature.  In  1776,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Qeneral  Assembly  of  his  native  State.  The  next  year,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Assembly  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State,  which 
place  he  held  till  1779,  when  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  of  |^ich  he  continued  a  member  till  1784.  In  1787, 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress,  and  in  the  same  year  a  delegate 
to  the  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  which  formed  the  present  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Of  the  debates  of  this  remarkable  body, 
he  is  the  only  one  that  preserved  the  records,  which  were  published 
after  his  death,  and  are  among  the  most  valuable  materials  of  our 
country's  history.*  In  the  interval  between  the  close  of  the  Conven- 
tion and  the  meeting  of  the  State  Conventions  to  sanction  the  Federal 
Constitution,  Mr.  Madison,  in  conjunction  with  Alexander  Hamilton 
and  John  Jay,  wrote  a  series  of  articles  in  the  public  prints,  in  favor 
of  the  Constitution,  which  were  afterwards  collected  in  a  volume, 
entitled  ''The  Federalist,'*'  and  which,  for  half  a  century,  was  a  text- 
book in  our  best  colleges.  On  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  he  was 
elected  a  representative  to  Congress,  and  continued  a  member  till  1797, 
the  end  of  Washington's  administration. 

On  the  accession  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  presidency  in  1801,  Mr. 
Madison  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  which  office  he  held  during 
the  eight  years  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration ;  and  in  1809,  he 
succeeded  his  friend  and  coadjutor  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

*  Many  of  the  views  advocated  by  Mr.  Madison  in  the  Convention  for 
framing  the  Constitation  will  ever  be  an  honor  to  his  character.  He  thought 
the  clause  allowing  the  "  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  State  might 
think  proper,"  till  1808,  'dishonorable  to  the  American  character."  And 
again  :  "Mr.  Madison  thought  it  wrong  to  admit  in  the  Constitution  the  idea 
that  there  oonld  be  property  in  men." 

*  Of  the  eighty-five  numbers  of  this  work,  Hamilton  wrote  Nos.  1,  6,  7,  8,  9, 
11,  12,  13,  15,  16,  17,  21  to  36  inclusive,  59,  60,  61,  and  65  to  85  inclusive, 
thus  writing  the  tet  and  last  number;  Madison  wrote  Nos.  10,  14,  18,  19, 
20,  37  to  58  inclusive,  and  62  and  63 ;  and  Jay,  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  64. 
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\;lvr  ^jkv*.Q»c  ilM  tk«  oflc«  for  two  t«*nnB,  he  retired  to  hii  8**at) 
>4i.>tt((V4ittr  V  ^err  V«  passed  his  remaining  jears,  chiefly  as  a  private 
ci'.iivii.  ivcLiuia^  |«>liticAl  offloe,  except  that  he  acted  as  visitor  and 
-v«.^ur  ji  *Jk*  l*ttiv«nitjr  of  Virginia,  and  as  a  member  of  the  ^tate 
C^avvutioa  X\f  amend  the  Constitution  of  Virginia,  lie  died  on  the 
*.fr4ii  ^^1  Jums  lS3d»  diaUngulshed  for  his  talents  and  aeqairementa,  for 
ilw  iiupudaat  v^Ace*  which  he  filled,  and  for  his  rirtnes  in  prirat*  li/e. 


«^«.ll  vVl  NTIIY*S  RBSPONSIBIUTIES  TO  THB  WORLD. 

Lvd  ii  W  rviueuib«nHl,  that  it  has  ever  been  the  pride  and 

Umeii  s>(  JLiuerica  that  the  rights  for  which  she  contended  were 

iiH»  rights  \>(  human  nature.     Bj  the  blessing  of  the  Author 

s}i'  tb%nM  rights^  ^^n  the  moans  exerted  for  their  defence,  they 

>\A\^  prv^iailetl  over  all  opposition.     ♦     ♦     ♦     No  instance 

hikx  hcrvioforv  iHvurreti,  nor  can  any  instanc#he  expected  here- 

.%.'K'r  t^.»  vKvur.  in  which  the  unadulterated  forms  of  republican 

^v»vvrfiiiKuit  can  pretend  to  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  justifying 

iiW(u.<«vN\Ni  br  ihoir  fruits.     In  this  view,  the  citizens  of  the 

t'nav\)  Slates  are  n^sponsiblc  for  the  gn*utest  trust  ever  con- 

■ideJ   lo  a  |H»litioal   siHMoty.     If  justice,   good  faith,  honor, 

^iH.itudo.  and  all  the  othor  qualities  which  ennoble  the  cha- 

H^ui'  y}(  a  nation,  and  fulfil  the  ends  of  government,  be  the 

r»*tt»  v»l'  v»ur  establishments,  the  cause  of  Liberty  will  acquire 

k  J)h;uiiv  and  Uu^tre  which  it  has  never  yet  enjoyed;  and  an 

.\ibaftp4e  «dt  Ih'  itet  %ihich  cannot  but  have  the  roost  faforable 

uau\u^^  v^u  the  rights  of  mankind.     If,  on  the  other  side,  oar 

^w«a.ttvuta  idiottid  Ih!»  unfortunately  blotted  with  the  referae 

. :  .Us^'  v«MUiual  and  essential  virtues,  the  great  cause  which 

««.  >u«v  ciif^ii^i^l  to  vindicate  will  be  dishonored  and  betrayed; 

.s   <^«  A**d  ta;iv«t  exiHrriment  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  human 

^,«,.s   «.;i  t>o  lurne^i  against  them;  and  their  patrons  and 

xs««^  ^.v^KVtfd  u»  Ihi'  ta«ultcd  and  silenced  by  the  votariea  of 

k\  irVVAL  ruR  TUB  UNION. 

>w^v».:  .o  ^vsi«  My  i«llow*citiiens,  these  considerations,  in 
n.  vv.A.««M^  -^  ^^  ICxhkI  M^nse  which  has  so  often  marked 
.^*  .tx"*!^^**  ^*'*  *i^^«  *^^f*«  *^*^f  due  weight  and  effect;  and 
;«k«  i»«^  %^  w^vf  "^tti^  dittcultiea,  however  formidable  in 
^  ^%<«.«h^^  *k  W»^*^  IWkiv«Rble  the  error  ^n  which  they 
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may  be  foanded,  to  drive  you  into  the  gloomy  and  perilous 
scenes  into  which  the  advocates  for  disunion  would  conduct  yon. 
Hearken  not  to  the  unnatural  voice  which  tells  you  that  the 
people  of  America,  knit  together  as  they  are  by  so  many  cords 
of  affection,  can  no  longer  live  together  as  members  of  the  same 
ftimily;  can  no  longer  continue  the  mutual  guardians  of  their 
mntoal  happiness ;  can  no  longer  be  fellow-citizens  of  one  great, 
respectable,  and  flourishing  empire.  Hearken  not  to  the  voice 
which  petulantly  tells  you  that  the  form  of  government  recom- 
mended for  your  adoption  is  a  novelty  in  the  political  world ; 
that  it  has  never  yet  had  a  place  in  the  theories  of  the  wildest 
projectors;  that  it  rashly  attempts  what  it  is  impossible  to 
accomplish.  No,  my  countrymen,  shut  your  ears  against  this 
unhallowed  language.  Shut  your  hearts  against  the  poison 
which  it  conveys ;  the  kindred  blood  which  flows  in  the  veins 
of  American  citizens,  the  mingled  blood  which  they  have  shed 
in  defence  of  their  sacred  rights,  consecrate  their  union,  and 
excite  horror  at  the  idea  of  their  becoming  aliens,  rivals, 
enemies.  And  if  novelties  are  to  be  shunned,  believe  me,  the 
most  alarming  of  all  novelties,  the  most  wild  of  all  projects,  the 
most  rash  of  all  attempts,  is  that  of  rending  us  in  pieces,  in 
order  to  preserve  our  liberties  and  promote  our  happiness. 
But  why  is  the  experiment  of  an  extended  republic  to  be  re- 
jected, merely  because  it  may  comprise  what  is  new?  Is  it  not 
the  glory  of  the  people  of  America  that,  whilst  they  have  paid 
a  decent  regard  to  the  opinions  of  former  times  and  other 
nations,  they  have  not  suffered  a  blind  veneration  for  antiquity. 
for  custom,  or  for  names,  to  overrule  the  suggestions  of  their 
own  good  sense,  the  knowledge  of  their  own  situation,  and  the 
lessons  of  their  own  experience  ?  To  this  manly  spirit  posterity 
will  be  indebted  for  the  possession,  and  the  world  for  the  ex- 
ample, of  the  numerous  innovations  displayed  on  the  American 
theatre,  in  favor  of  private  rights  and  public  happiness.  Had 
no  important  step  been  taken  by  the  leaders  of  the  revolution, 
for  which  a  precedent  could  not  be  discovered ;  had  no  govern- 
ment been  established,  of  which  an  exact  model  did  not  present 
itself,  the  people  of  the  United  States  might,  at  this  moment, 
have  been  numbered  among  the  melancholy  victims  of  misguided 
counsels ;  must  at  best  have  been  laboring  under  the  weight  of 
some  of  those  forms  which  have  crushed  the  liberties  of  the 
rest  of  mankind.  Happily  for  America,  happily,  we  trust,  for 
the  whole  human  race,  they  pursued  a  new  and  more  noble 
course.     They  accomplished  a  revolution  which  has  no  parallel 
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LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

Thy  verdant  banks,  thy  lucid  stream, 
Lit  by  the  sun's  resplendent  beam, 
Reflect  each  bending  tree  so  light 
Upon  thy  bounding  bosom  bright — 
Could  I  but  see  thee  once  again. 
My  own,  my  beautiful  Champlain  t 

The  little  isles  that  deck  thy  breast, 

And  calmly  on  thy  bosom  rest, 

How  often  in  my  childish  glee 

I've  sported  round  them  bright  and  free ! 

Could  I  but  see  thee  once  again, 

My  own,  my  beautiful  Champlain  I 

How  oft  I've  watched  the  fresh'ning  shower 

Bending  the  summer  tree  and  flower, 

And  felt  my  little  heart  beat  high 

As  the  bright  rainbow  graced  the  sky ! 

Could  I  but  see  thee  once  again, 

My  own,  my  beautiful  Champlain  I 

And  shall  I  never  see  thee  more, 

My  native  lake,  my  much-loved  shore  ? 

And  must  I  bid  a  long  adieu, 

My  dear,  my  infant  home,  to  you  ? 

Shall  I  not  see  thee  once  again. 

My  own,  my  beautiful  Champlain  ? 

In  1834,  she  was  again  seized  by  illness — a  liver  complaint,  which 
by  sympathy  affected  her  lungs,  and  confined  her  to  her  room  for 
four  months.  On  her  recovery,  her  genius,  which  had  seemed  to 
lie  dormant  in  sickness,  broke  forth  with  a  brilliancy  that  astonished 
her  friends  ;  and  she  poured  out,  in  rapid  succession,  some  of  her  best 
pieces.  But  her  health  was  evidently  declining.  The  death  of  a 
beloved  brother,  in  1835,  affected  her  deeply;  and  with  short  and 
transient  gleams  Of  health  amid  dark  and  dismal  prospects,  this  ami- 
able and  gifted  child  slept,  as  she  herself  trusted,  in  the  arms  of  her 
Redeemer,  on  the  25th  of  November,  1838,  aged  fifteen  years  and 
eight  months.* 

In  1833,  while  on  a  visit  to  New  York,  she  expressed,  in  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  lines,  her 


'  Read  an  article  in  the  "London  Quarterly  Review,"  by  the  poet  Southey, 
vol.  Ixix.  p.  91. 
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TKARNIHGS  FOR  HOME. 

I  woald  8/  from  the  dty,  wonU  fly  from  ita  emm. 

To  tnj  OVD  nalire  planti  and  mj  flow'ruti  to  falrt 

To  Ihv  cool  gnusj  shade,  and  thu  rirnlet  bright 

Which  rellecU  the  pate  momi  on  ita  boeom  of  light^ 

Aiiain  would  I  Tiew  the  old  maniloD  lo  dear, 

Where  I  sporled,  a  babe,  irithoal  mftoit  or  fear. 

I  would  leave  this  great  citj,  bo  brilliaul  anrl  ({aj. 

For  a  peep  at  mj  Aoih  on  thU  pare  inmmer-day. 

t  liavo  friend*  whom  I  Iotb,  and  would  leare  with  regrvt. 

But  the  loTe  of  my  home,  oh  'tli  teaderer  yet  I 

Tliere  a  aiiter  repoMS,  nucoDscioDi,  tn  death — 

'Twaii  there  she  lint  drew,  and  there  yielded  her  breath ; 

A  father  1  lore  ii  away  from  me  now  — 

Oh  oonlJ  I  bat  print  a  sweet  ki»  on  hla  brow, 

Or  aniooth  the  giay  loaki  to  my  fond  heart  »o  dear, 

Ilow-<|uickly  would  Taniih  each  trace  of  «  teail 

Altenlire  1  lialen  to  pleaanre'a  gay  call ; 

But  my  own  d&rllng  Uomi,  it  U  dearer  than  all. 


TO  HKB  81Sn&. 

Oh  Ihoo,  no  early  loat,  lo  long  drplnreill 
I'un.'  npirit  of  my  aiiiler,  l>e  tbou  near' 

And  while  I  louch  Ihii  halloweil  harp  of  thioF, 
Iteud  frum  the  ikies,  aweet  liiter,  liend  and  he*r. 

For  Ihce  I  ponr  thii  nnatTected  lay; 

To  Ihve  these  limple  numben  all  belong; 
Fi>r,  though  thine  earthly  form  haa  paaa«d  a«ay, 

Thy  metnory  itill  Inspiraii  my  childish  sang. 

Take,  then,  thU  feeble  tribole— tls  thine  own— 
Thy  dn){ef«  sweep  my  trvmhling  heart-etrlngi  o'er, 

AnwM  to  harmony  each  baried  lone. 

And  bid  its  wakened  mnsle  sleep  no  more  I 

t.MV  ha*  thy  Toiee  been  silent :  and  thy  lyre 
llauii  o'er  tby  grave.  In  death's  nnbroken  rent ; 

Hwi.  whi-u  lis  last  sweet  tone*  were  Ixtme  away, 
!>««  aluwering  rcho  lingered  In  my  bmaal. 

t>k  th^M  pare  spirit!  if  Ihon  horerest  near, 
AAV14  thiw  lines,  unworthy  thoufih  they  be, 

l^ul  ivhn«  fr\ita  thy  tuunt  nt  soiig  dirlne, 
Vgr  tWw  >M|4nd,  Md  dedicate  lo  thee ! 
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TO  HER  MOTHER.* 

Oh,  mother!  would  the  power  were  mine 
To  wake  the  strain  thou  lovest  to  hear, 

And  breathe  each  trembling  new-bom  thought 
Within  thy  fondly  listening  ear, 

As  when,  in  days  of  health  and  glee, 

My  hopes  and  fiincies  wandered  free. 

But,  mother !  now  a  shade  hatk  passed 
Athwart  my  brightest  visions  here ; 

A  cloud  of  darkest  gloom  hath  wrapped 
The  remnant  of  my  brief  career : 

No  song,  no  echo  can  I  win  ; 

The  sparkling  fount  hath  dried  within. 

The  torch  of  earthly  hope  bums  dim. 

And  fancy  spreads  her  wings  no  more  ; 
And  oh,  how  vain  and  trivial  seem 

The  pleasures  that  I  prized  before ; 
My  soul,  with  trembling  steps  and  slow. 

Is  struggling  on  through  doubt  and  strife  ; 
Oh,  may  it  prove,  as  time  rolls  on. 

The  pathway  to  eternal  liCe  I 
Then,  when  my  cares  and  fears  are  o'er, 
I'll  sing  thee  as  in«^*days  of  yore." 

I  said  that  Hope  had  passed  from  earth — 
'Twas  but  to  fold  her  wings  in  heaven. 

To  whisper  of  the  soul's  new  birth, 
Of  sinners  saved  and  sins  forgiven : 

When  mine  are  washed  in  tears  away, 

Then  shall  my  spirit  swell  the  lay. 

When  God  shall  guide  my  soul  above 
By  the  soft  chords  of  heavenly  love — 
When  the  vain  cares  of  earth  depart, 
And  tuneful  voices  swell  my  heart. 
Then  shall  each  word,  each  note  I  raise. 
Burst  forth  in  pealing  hymns  of  praise : 
And  all  not  offered  at  his  shrine. 
Dear  mother,  I  will  place  on  thine. 


*  This  was  the  last  poem  she  ever  wrote. 
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TIMOTHY  FLINT,  1780—1840. 

This  early  historian  and  scene-painter  of  onr  Western  eonntrj  was 
bom  in  Reading,  Massachusetts,  in  1780,  and  graduated  at  Hanrard 
ColU*ge,  in  1800.  After  devoting  two  years  to  the  study  of  theology, 
he  bcc-ame  ])astor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Lunenburg,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  he  oontinn^d  till  1814.  His  health  haring  by  this 
time  liecome  impaired  by  too  sedentary  pursuits,  he  deemed  it  best  to 
seek  a  milder  climate,  and  in  1815  became  a  missionary  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi.  After  passing  a  winter  at  Cincinnati,  he  Journeyed 
through  portions  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky,  and  then  took  up 
his  abode  at  St.  Charles,  Missouri,  where  he  remained  nearly  thre« 
years.  In  1822,  he  removed  to  New  Orleans,  and  the  year  after,  he 
went  to  Alexandria,  on  the  Red  River,  where  he  took  charge  of  a 
literary  institution.  Here  ho  began  to  write  his  "  Recollectiona  of 
Ten  Years  passed  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,**  which  was  pub- 
lislusl  in  IkKiton  in  1S26  ;  and  which  at  tliat  time  was  the  most  im- 
]Hirtant  contribution  to  American  geography  that  had  been  mado. 
In  the  following  yenr,  he  publishetl  a  novel,  entitled  **  Francis  Benian ; 
or  the  Mexican  Patriot,'*  a  story  of  rmnantic  adventure  with  the 
Cain.inches,  connected  with  the  Mexican  struggle  for  independence. 
Tliis*  was  folIowe<l,  in  1828,  by  "Arthur  Clenning*— «  very  haaaid- 
ous  Attempt  to  write  one  more  Robinson  Crusoe.  "Oeorge  Mason,  the 
Young  llaekwootlsman,*'  followed,  but  without  increasing  the  author's 
ri^putation.  Tlie  last  of  his  novels  was  "Tlie  Shoehonee  Valley,** 
puhliMluM  in  Cincinnati  in  1830,  the  scene  of  which  was  laid  among 
the  hKlians*  of  Oregon. 

In  1832,  Mr.  Flint  published,  in  Boston,  "Lectures  upon  Natural 
History,  Geology,  Chemistry,  the  Ap|)lication  of  Steam,  and  Interefli- 
ing  Discoveries  in  the  Arts."  In  1834,  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  and 
lHH\inie  the  editor  of  the  "  Western  Monthly  Magazine,**  which  he 
condnottHl  with  much  ability ;  writing  more  or  less  for  every  number, 
for  thr\>e  years.  He  then  rt^movtsl  to  Louisiana,  being  in  quite  f««ble 
health,  and  hoping  to  In*  Ix^nellted  by  that  climate.  But  he  was  dia- 
apiH»int4Hl,  and  in  May,  lb4(»,  h»»  resolved  to  return  to  hia  own  New 
Kngland,  to  see  what  his  native  air  would  do  for  him.  But  all  was  of 
wo  avail,  and  he  expireil  at  KtMiliug,  Massachusetts,  August  ISth,  1840* 

Mr.  Flint  will  always  be  known  as  one  of  the  earliest  geographen 
of  our  country,  whose  works,  from  their  clear  and  beautiful  denorip- 
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tions  of  scenery,  and  from  their  piotnres  of  onr  western  wilds  and 
prairies  before  trodden  by  the  feet  of  civilization,  will  always  main- 
tain a  position  in  our  early  literature,  and  be  read  with  interest. 


INDIAN  MOUNDS. 

At  first  the  eye  mistakes  these  mounds  for  hills ;  but  when  it 
catches  the  regulaf  ity  of  their  breast-works  and  ditches,  it  dis- 
covers, at  once,  that  they  are  the  labors  of  art  and  of  men. 
When  the  evidence  of  the  senses  convinces  us  that  human  bones 
moulder  in  these  masses ;  when  you  dig  about  them,  and  bring 
to  light  domestic  utensils,  and  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the 
busy  tide  of  life  once  flowed  here;  when  you  see,  at  once,  that 
these  races  were  of  a  very  different  character  from  the  present 
generation,  you  begin  to  inquire  if  any  tradition,  if  any,  the 
faintest  records,  can  throw  any  light  upon  these  habitations  of 
men  of  another  age.  Is  there  no  scope,  beside  these  mounds, 
for  imagination  and  for  contemplation  of  the  past?  The  men, 
their  joys,  their  sorrows,  their  bones,  are  all  buried  together. 
But  the  grand  features  of  nature  remain.  There  is  the  beauti- 
ful prairie  over  which  they  "strutted  through  life's  poor  play." 
The  forests,  the  hills,  the  mounds,  lift  their  heads  in  unalterable 
repose,  and  furnish  the  same  sources  of  contemplation  to  us 
that  they  did  to  those  generations  that  have  passed  away. 

These  mounds  must  date  back  to  remote  depths  in  the  olden 
time.  From  the  ages  of  the  trees  on  them,  we  can  trace  them 
back  six  hundred  years,  leaving  it  entirely  to  the  imagination 
to  descend  further  into  the  depths  of  time  beyond.  And  yet, 
after  the  rains,  the  washing,  and  the  crumbling  of  so  many 
ages,  many  of  them  are  still  twenty-five  feet  high.  Some  of 
them  are  spread  over  an  extent  of  acres.  I  have  seen,  great 
and  small,  I  should  suppose,  a  hundred.  Though  diverse  in 
position  and  form,  they  all  have  an  uniform  character.  They 
are,  for  the  most  part,  in  rich  soils,  and  in  conspicuous  situa- 
tions. Those  on  the  Ohio  are  covered  with  very  large  trees. 
But  in  the  prairie  regions,  where  I  have  seen  the  greatest  num- 
bers, they  are  covered  with  tall  grass,  and  are  generally  near 
beaches,  which  indicate  the  former  courses  of  the  rivers,  in  the 
finest  situations  for  present  culture ;  and  the  greatest  popula- 
tion clearly  has  been  in  those  very  positions  where  the  most 
dense  future  population  will  be. 
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FASHION  AND  RUIN  verSUS  INDUSTRY  AND  INDEFENDENOB. 

We  have  not  the  elements  on  which  to  base  the  calcalation  ; 
but  we  may  assume  that  there  are  in  the  United  States  a  hun- 
dred thousand  young  ladies,  at  least,  brought  up  to  do  nothing 
except  dress  and  pursue  amusement.  Another  hundred  thou- 
sand learn  music,  dancing,  and  what  are  called  the  fashionable 
accomplishments.  It  has  been  said  that  '*  rcTolntions  nerer 
move  backwards."  It  is  equally  true  of  emulation  of  the 
fashion.  The  few  opulent,  who  can  afford  to  be  good  for 
nothing,  precede.  Another  class  presses  as  closely  as  they  cmn 
upon  their  steps ;  and  the  contagions  mischief  spreads  down- 
ward, till  the  fond  father,  who  lays  everything  under  contribo- 
tion  to  furnish  the  means  for  purchasing  a  piano  and  hiring  a 
music  master  for  his  daughters,  instead  of  being  serred,  when 
he  comes  in  from  the  plough,  by  the  ruined  favorites  for  whom 
he  has  sacrificed  so  much,  finds  that  a  servant  must  be  hired 
for  the  young  ladies. 

Here  is  not  the  end  of  the  mischief.  Every  one  knows  that 
mothers  and  daughters  give  the  tone  and  laws — ^more  unalter- 
able than  those  of  the  Mcdcs  and  I'ersians — to  society.  Here 
is  the  root  of  the  matter,  the  spring  of  bitter  waters.  Here  is 
the  origin  of  the  complaint  of  hard  times,  bankruptcies,  greedi- 
ness, avarice,  and  the  horse-leech  cry  "  Give,  give !"  Here  is 
the  reason  why  every  man  lives  up  to  his  income,  and  so  many 
beyond  it.  Here  is  the  reason  why  the  young  trader,  starting 
on  credit,  and  calling  himself  a  merchant,  hires  and  famishei 
such  a  house  as  if  he  really  was  one,  fails,  and  gives  to  his  cre- 
ditors a  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes  and  misapplied  salea. 
lie  has  married  a  wife  whose  vanity  and  extravagance  are 
fathomless,  and  his  ruin  is  explained.  Hence  the  general  and 
prevalent  evil  of  the  present  times,  extravagance— conscions 
shame  of  the  thought  of  being  industrious  and  useful.  Hence 
the  concealment  of  these,  their  good  deeds,  with  as  much  care 
as  if  they  were  crimes,  by  so  mnny  thousand  young  ladies,  who 
have  not  yet  been  touched  by  the  extreme  of  modem  degene- 
racy, and  who  still  occasionally  apply  their  hands  to  domestic 
employment.  Every  body  is  ashamed  not  to  be  expensive  and 
fashionable ;  and  every  one  seems  equally  ashamed  of  honest 
industry.        ♦  ♦  *  *  ♦  * 

I  cannot  conceive  that  mere  idlers,  male  or  female,  can  have 
respect  enough  for  themselves  to  be  comfortable.     I  hate  no 
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conception  of  a  beantifal  woman,  or  a  fine  man,  in  whose  eye, 
in  whose  port,  in  whose  whole  expression,  this  sentiment  does 
not  stand  embodied :  "  I  am  called  by  my  Creator  to  duties ;  I 
have  employment  on  the  earth ;  my  sterner,  but  more  endaring 
pleasures  are  in  discharging  my  duties." 

Compare  the  sedate  expression  of  this  sentiment  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  man  or  woman,  when  it  is  known  to  stand,  as  the 
index  of  character  and  the  fact,  with  the  superficial  gaudiness 
of  a  simple,  good-for-nothing  belle,  who  disdains  usefulness 
and  employment,  whose  empire  is  a  ball-room,  and  whose  sub- 
jects dandies,  as  silly  and  as  useless  as  herself.  Who,  of  the 
two,  has  most  attractions  for  a  man  of  sense?  The  one  a  help- 
mate, a  fortune  in  herself,  who  can  aid  to  procure  one,  if  the 
husband  has  it  not ;  who  can  soothe  him  under  the  loss  of  it, 
and,  what  is  more,  aid  him  to  regain  it ;  and  the  other  a 
painted  butterfly,  for  ornament  only  during  the  vernal  and 
sunny  months  of  prosperity,  and  then  not  becoming  a  chrysalis, 
an  inert  moth  in  adversity,  but  a  croaking,  repining,  ill-tem- 
pered termagant,  who  can  only  recur  to  the  days  of  her  short- 
lived triumph,  to  embitter  the  misery,  and  poverty,  and  hope- 
lessness of  a  husband,  who,  like  herself,  knows  not  to  dig,  and 
is  ashamed  to  beg. 

We  are  obliged  to  avail  ourselves  of  severe  language  in  appli- 
cation to  a  deep-rooted  malady.  We  want  words  of  power.  We 
need  energetic  and  stern  applications.  No  country  ever  verged 
more  rapidly  towards  extravagance  and  expense.  In  a  young 
republic,  like  ours,  it  is  ominous  of  anything  but  good.  Men 
of  thought,  and  virtue,  and  example,  are  called  upon  to  look 
to  this  evil.  Ye  patrician  families,  that  croak,  and  complain, 
and  forebode  the  downfall  of  the  republic,  here  is  the  origin  of 
your  evils.  Instead  of  training  your  son  to  waste  his  time,  as 
an  idle  young  gentleman  at  large ;  instead  of  inculcating  on 
your  daughter,  that  the  incessant  tinkling  of  a  harpsichord,  or 
a  scornful  and  lady-like  toss  of  the  head,  or  dexterity  in  waltz- 
ing, are  the  chief  requisites  to  make  her  way  in  life ;  if  you  can 
find  no  better  employment  for  them,  teach  him  the  use  of  the 
grubbing  hoe,  and  her  to  make  up  garments  for  your  servants. 
Train  your  son  and  daughter  to  an  employment,  to  frugality, 
to  hold  the  high  front,  and  to  walk  the  fearless  step  of  inde- 
pendence. When  your  children  have  these  possessions,  you 
may  go  down  to  the  grave  in  peace,  as  regards  their  temporal 
fortunes. 

Western  lUview, 
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TBI  BEIORKS  OF  TDK  OHIO. 

It  WM  now  the  middle  of  Xoveraber.  The  weather  op  to 
this  time  bod  been,  with  the  exception  of  a  coaple  of  d&js  of 
tog  aod  rain,  delightful.  The  sky  has  a  milder  and  lighter 
azure  than  that  of  the  Northern  States.  The  wide,  clean  unil- 
bars  stretching  for  mlleB  together,  and  now  and  theo  a  Bock  of 
wild  geese,  swans,  or  sand-hill  cranes,  and  pelicans,  stalking 
along  on  them;  the  infinite  varieties  of  form  of  the  towering 
blafis;  the  new  tribes  of  shrubs  and  plants  on  the  ■bores;  the 
exnberant  fertility  of  the  soil,  eTidcncing  it«elf  in  the  natural 
as  well  OS  cullirated  Tegetation ;  in  the  height  aod  six«  of  the 
com,  of  itself  alone  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Northern  States ;  in  the  thrifty  aspect  of  the  yonng 
orchards,  literally  bending  nnder  their  fruit;  the  surprising 
size  and  rankness  of  the  weeds,  and,  in  the  inclosures  whera 
cultivation  bad  been  for  a  while  suspended,  the  matted  abond- 
ance  of  every  kind  of  Tegetation  that  ensncd — all  these  cir- 
cumstances ouited  to  give  a  norclly  and  freshness  to  the 
socncrj.  The  bottom  forests  everywhere  display  the  huge 
sycaniurc,  the  king  of  the  western  forest,  in  all  places  an  inlft* 
resting  tree,  but  particularly  so  here,  and  in  autumn,  when 
you  see  its  while  and  lung  branches  among  its  red  and  yellow 
fading  It^avcM.  You  may  add,  that  in  all  the  trees  that  have 
been  stripped  of  their  leaves,  you  see  them  crowned  with 
verdant  tufts  of  the  viscus  ur  mistletoe,  with  its  beaotifnl 
white  berries,  and  tlicir  trunks  entwined  with  grape-vinei,  lonM 
of  them  in  size  not  much  short  of  the  human  iKHlf.  To  add 
to  this  union  of  pleasant  circumstances,  there  is  a  delight/nl 
temperature  of  the  air,  more  easily  felt  than  described.  In 
New  Kugland,  when  the  sky  was  partially  covered  with  Amcj 
clouds,  and  tbo  wind  blew  very  gently  from  the  sonthweit,  I 
have  sometimes  had  the  same  scnsatiouB  from  the  tempwatore 
there.  A  flight  degree  of  languor  ensues;  and  the  irritability 
that  is  caused  by  the  rougher  and  more  bracing  air  of  tha 
north,  and  which  is  more  favorable  to  physical  strength  and 
activity  than  eiijoynient,  gives  place  to  a  tranquillity  highly 
propitious  to  meditation.  There  is  something,  too,  in  the 
gentle  and  almost  iiu|>ercc|itiblc  motion,  as  you  sit  on  the  deck 
of  the  boat,  and  iiec  the  Irvvs  apparently  moving  by  yon,  and 
new  groups  of  scenery  still  opening  n|>on  your  eye,  together 
with  the  view  of  these  ancient  and  magnificent  forests,  which 
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the  axe  has  not  jet  despoiled,  the  broad  and  beantifal  river, 
the  earth  and  the  sky,  which  render  sach  a  trip  at  this  season 
the  Tery  element  of  poetry. 


OHARAOTEB  OF  THE  INDIAN. 

An  Indian  seldom  jests.  He  nsnally  speaks  low,  and  under 
bis  breath.  Loquacity  is  with  him  an  indication  of  being  a 
trifling  character,  and  of  deeds  inversely  less  as  his  words  are 
more.  The  young  men,  and  even  the  boys,  have  a  sullen,  moody, 
and  unjoyons  countenance;  and  seem  to  have  little  of  that 
elastic  gayety  with  which  the  benevolence  of  Providence  has 
endowed  the  first  days  of  the  existence  of  most  other  beings. 
In  this  general  remark,  we  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  include  the 
Bqnaw,  who  shows  some  analogy  of  feeling  to  the  white  female. 

The  males  evidently  have  not  the  quick  sensibilities,  the  acute 
perceptions,  of  most  other  races.  They  do  not  easily  sympathize 
with  what  is  enjoyment  or  suffering  about  them.  Nothing  but 
an  overwhelming  excitement  can  arouse  them.  They  seem 
callous  to  all  the  passions,  but  rage.  Every  one  has  remarked 
how  little  surprise  they  express  for  whatever  is  new,  strange,  or 
striking.  True,  it  is  partially  their  pride  that  induces  them  to 
affect  this  indifference — ^for,  that  it  is  affected,  we  have  had 
numberless  opportunities  to  discover.  It  is,  with  them,  not 
only  pride,  but  calculation*  to  hold  in  seeming  contempt  things 
which  they  are  aware  they  cannot  obtain  and  possess.  But 
they  seem  to  be  born  with  an  instinctive  determination  to  be 
independent,  if  possible,  of  nature  and  society,  and  to  concen- 
trate within  themselves  an  existence,  which,  at  any  moment, 
they  seem  willing  to  lay  down. 

Their  impassible  fortitude  and  endurance  of  suffering,  their 
contempt  of  pain  and  death,  invest  their  character  with  a  kind 
of  moral  grandeur.  Some  part  of  this  may  be  the  result  of 
their  training,  discipline,  and  exercise  of  self-control ;  but  it  is 
to  be  doubted  whether  some  part  be  not  the  result  .of  a  more 
than  ordinary  degree  of  physical  insensibility.  It  has  been 
said,  but  with  how  much  truth  we  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that, 
in  undergoing  amputation,  and  other  surgical  operations,  their 
nerves  do  not  shrink,  or  show  the  same  tendency  to  spasms, 
with  those  of  the  whites.  When  the  savage — to  explain  his 
insensibility  to  cold — called  upon  the  white  man  to  recollect 
how  little  his  own /ace  was  affected  by  it,  in  consequence  of  its 
constant  exposure,  the  savage  added,  **Mtf  body  is  aUface,^^ 
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As  regards  their  vanity,  we  hare  not  often  had  the  fortane 
to  contemplate  a  jonnfi^  sqaaw  at  her  toilet;  but,  from  the 
studied  arrangement  of  her  calico  jacket;  from  the  glaring  cir- 
cles of  vermilion  on  her  plamp  and  circular  face;  from  the  arti- 
ficial manner  in  which  her  hair,  of  intense  black,  is  clubbed  in 
a  coil  of  the  thickness  of  a  mau*s  wrist;  from  the  long  time  it 
takes  her  to  complete  these  arrangements,  from  the  manner  in 
which  she  minces  and  ambles,  and  plajs  off  her  prettiest  airs, 
after  she  has  put  on  all  her  charms,  we  should  clearly  infer  that 
dress  and  personal  ornament  occupy  the  same  portion  of  her 
thoughts  that  they  do  of  the  fashionable  woman  of  civilized 
society.  In  regions  contiguous  to  the  whites,  the  sqaawt  have 
generally  a  calico  shirt  of  the  finest  colors. 

A  young  Indian  warrior  is  notoriously  the  most  thorough- 
going  beau  in  the  world.  Bond  Street  and  Broadway  famish 
no  subjects  that  will  undergo  as  much  crimping  and  confine- 
ment, to  appear  in  full  dress.  We  are  confident  that  we  have 
observed  such  a  character,  constantly  occupied  with  hia  paints 
and  his  pocket-glass,  three  full  hours,  laying  on  his  colors,  and 
arranging  his  tresses,  and  contemplating,  from  time  to  time, 
with  visible  satisfaction,  the  progress  of  his  growing  attrac- 
tions. When  he  has  finir<hed,  the  proud  triumph  of  irresistible 
charms  is  in  his  eye.  The  chiefs  and  warriors,  in  full  dress, 
have  one,  two,  or  three  broad  clasps  of  silver  about  their  arma ; 
generally  jewels  in  their  ears,  and  often  in  their  nosea;  and 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  a  thin,  circalar  piece  of 
silver,  of  the  size  of  a  dollar,  depending  from  the  nose,  a  litUa 
below  the  upper  lip. 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  infiuence  of  fashion :  this 
ornament,  so  painfully  inconvenient,  as  it  evidently  is  to  them, 
and  so  horridly  ugly  and  disfiguring,  seems  to  be  the  utmost 
finish  of  Indian  taste.  Painted  porcupine-quills  are  twisted 
in  their  hair.  Tails  of  animals  hang  from  their  hair  behind. 
A  necklace  of  bear*s  or  alligator's  teeth,  or  of  claws  of  the 
bald  eagle,  hangs  loosely  down,  with  an  interior  and  smaller 
circle  of  l§rge  red  beads ;  or,  in  default  of  them,  a  rosary  of 
red  hawthorns  surrounds  the  neck.  From  the  knees  to  the 
feet,  the  legs  are  ornamented  with  great  numlx^rs  of  little,  per- 
forated, cylindrical  pieces  of  silver  or  brass,  that  emit  a  simul- 
taneous tinkle  as  the  (>erson  walks.  If  to  all  this  he  add  an 
American  hat,  and  a  soldier^s  coat  of  blue,  faced  with  red,  over 
the  customary  calico  shirt  of  the  gaudiest  colors  that  can  be 
found,  he  lifts  his  feet  high,  and  steps  firmly  on  the  ground,  to 
give  hit  tinklers  an  uniform  and  full  sound,  and  apparently 
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considers  his  appearance  with  as  mnch  complacency  as  the  ha- 
man  bosom  can  be  supposed  to  feel.  This  is  a  very  curtailed 
Tiew  of  an  Indian  beau ;  but  every  reader  competent  to  judge 
will  admit  its  fidelity,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  the  description  of  a 
yonng  Indian  warrior,  when  prepared  to  take  part  in  a  public 
dance. 


JAMES  A.  HILLHOUSE,  1789—1841. 

Thb  HilllioTise  family  held  a  high  social  position  in  Derry,  Ireland. 
One  of  the  members  emigrated  to  America,  and  settled  in  Connecticut 
in  1720.  The  grandfather  of  our  poet,  Hon.  William  Hillhouse,  was 
engaged  for  more  than  fifty  years  in  the  public  service,  as  a  repre- 
sentative, a  member  of  the  council,  and  an  efficient  officer  in  other 
places  of  trust  and  dignity.  The  father  of  the  poet,  Hon.  James  Hill- 
house,  who  died  in  1833,  filled  various  offices  in  his  native  State,  and 
was  for  many  years  a  leading  member  of  Congress. 

The  subject  of  the  present  sketch  was  bom  in  New  Haven,  on  the 
26th  of  September,  1789.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  entered  Yale 
College,  and  graduated  in  1808,  with  a  high  reputation  for  scholar- 
ship. At  the  Cojnmencement  of  1812,  he  delivered  before  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society  a  descriptive  poem,  entitled  "The  Judgment," 
which  gained  him  high  reputation.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  "  vieion," 
and  is  designed  to  represent  the  fearful  events  of  the  great  day  of  final 
retribution.  In  our  opinion,  all  such  attempts  must  be  as  signal 
failures,  as  Martin's  to  "  illustrate"  the  sublime  conceptions  of  Milton. 
The  moment  you  describe  or  localize,  the  boundless  play  of  the  ima- 
gination is  gone. 

In  1819,  he  visited  Europe  upon  business  engagements,  and  while 
in  London  revised  what  had  long  been  written  and  published,  "  Percy's 
Masque,  a  Drama  in  Five  Acts,"  which  was  republished  in* this  country 
in  1820.  It  is  founded  upon  the  ballad  of  "The  Hermit  of  Wash- 
worth,"  by  Bishop  Percy.  In  1822,  Mr.  Hillhouse  married  Cornelia 
Lawrence,  daughter  of  Isaac  Lawrence,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  and  soon 
after  returned  to  New  Haven,  where  he  resided  at  "  Sachem's  Wood," 
the  name  of  his  beautiful  seat,  occupied  with  the  pursuits  of  a  man 
of  taste  and  fortune. 

During  the  year  1824,  "  Hadad,  a  Dramatic  Poem,"  was  written,  and 
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tlie  next  year  was  committed  to  the  press.  It  is  based  upon  the  belief 
in  a  former  intercourse  between  mankind  and  the  good  and  evil  beings 
of  the  spiritual  world,  and  the  scene  is  laid  in  Judea,  in  the  time  of 
King  David.  lla<lad,  a  Syrian  prince,  is  in  Jerusalem,  and  falls  in 
love  with  Tamar,  the  sinter  of  Absalom ;  but  she  will  gire  no  en- 
couragement to  him,  unless  he  shall  renounce  his  heathenism,  and 
conform  to  the  Jewish  worship,  kc,  Tliis  is  generally  considered  the 
best  of  his  productions.  In  1839,  he  published  in  Boston,  in  two 
volumes,  all  the  above-mentioned  poems,  with  *'  Demetria,  a  Tragt^d  r 
in  Five  Acts,"  founded  on  an  Italian  tale  of  love,  Jealoosj,  and  re- 
venge ;  and  **  Sachem^s  Wood,"  together  with  several  orations  which 
he  had  delivered  on  public  occasions.  For  some  time  previous  to  this 
his  health  had  been  failing,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1840  he  left  home, 
for  the  last  time,  to  viiiit  his  friends  in  Boston.  He  returned  some- 
what  benefited  ;  but,  on  the  second  day  of  the  following  January,  hit 
disorder  assumed  an  alarming  form,  which  terminated  fatally  on  the 
evening  of  the  fourth  of  that  month. 


8CENE  FROM  IIADAD. 

The  garden  of  Abaal^m'^  hotiR<*  on  Mount  Zlon.  near  tb«  i»alac«.  overlooklBf  tk«  dty. 

Tamar  sltUug  hj  a  fuontain.    [Enter  lladad.] 

Had.    Delicious  to  behold  the  world  at  rest. 
Meek  Labor  wij)es  his  brow,  and  intermits 
The  curse,  to  clasp  the  younglings  of  his  cot ; 
Herdsmen  and  shephertis  fold  their  flocks — and,  hark ! 
What  merrv  strains  thev  send  from  Olivet ! 
The  jar  of  life  is  still ;  the  city  sj^eaks 
In  gentle  murmurs  ;  voices  chime  with  lutes 
Waked  in  the  streets  and  gardens  ;  loving  pairs 
Eye  the  red  west,  in  one  another^s  arms  ; 
And  nature,  breathing  dew  and  fragrance,  yields 
A  glimpse  of  happiness,  which  he,  who  formed 
Earth  and  the  stars,  had  {M>wer  to  make  eternal. 

7\tm.    Ah,  Hadad,  meane:ft  thou  to  reproach  the  Friend 
Who  gave  so  much,  because  he  gave  not  all  f 

Ilati.     IVrfi.'ct  benevolence,  methinks,  had  willeil 
rnceasing  happiness,  and  |K.>aee,  and  joy  ; 
P'ilN'd  the  whole  univ«*rse  of  human  heart* 
With  pleasure,  like  a  flowing  spring  of  life. 

Tarn,    Our  Trophet  teaches  so,  till  man  rebelled. 

JIad,    Mighty  rebellion !  Had  he  Ueagured  heaven 
With  beings  jjowerful,  numberless,  and  dreadful, 
Strong  as  the  encinery  that  rocks  the  world 
When  all  its  pillars  trvnihlf  ;  mixed  the  fires 
Of  onset  with  annihilating  l>olts 
Defi»nt4ive  von»»yetl  fr«»fii  the  throne;  this,  thi* 
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Had  been  rebellion  worthy  of  the  name, 
Worthy  of  punishment.     But  what  did  man  f 
Tasted  an  apple  I  and  the  fragile  scene, 
Eden,  and  innocence,  and  human  bliss, 
The  nectar-flowing  streams,  life-giving  fruits. 
Celestial  shades,  and  amaranthine  flowers. 
Vanish  ;  and  sorrow,  toil,  and  pain,  and  death 
Cleave  to  him  by  an  everlasting  curse. 

Tarn.    Ah  I  talk  not  thus. 

Had.    Is  this  benevolence  ? — 
Nay,  loveliest,  these  things  sometimes  trouble  me  ; 
For  I  was  tutored  in  a  brighter  faith. 
Our  Syrians  deem  each  lucid  fount,  and  stream. 
Forest,  and  mountain,  glade,  and  bosky  dell. 
Peopled  with  kind  divinities,  the  friends 
Of  man,  a  spiritual  race,  allied 
To  him  by  many  sympathies,  who  seek 
His  happiness,  inspire  him  with  gay  thoughts. 
Cool  with  their  waves,  and  fan  him  with  their  airs. 
O'er  them,  the  Spirit  of  the  Universe, 
Or  Soul  of  Nature,  circumfuses  all 
With  mild,  benevolent,  and  sun-like  radiance  ; 
Pervading,  warming,  vivifying  earth. 
As  spirit  does  the  body,  till  green  herbs. 
And  beauteous  flowers,  and  branchy  cedars,  rise ; 
And  shooting  stellar  influence  through  her  caves  ; 
Whence  minerals  and  gems  imbibe  their  lustre. 

Tarn,    Dreams,  Hadad,  empty  dreams. 

Had.    These  deities 
They  invocate  with  cheerful,  gentle  rites. 
Hang  garlands  on  their  altars,  heap  their  shrines 
With  Nature's  bounties,  fruits,  and  fragrant  flowers. 
Not  like  yon  gory  mount  that  ever  reeks — 

Tarn,    Cast  not  reproach  upon  the  holy  altar. 

Had.    Nay,  sweet. — Having  enjoyed  all  pleasures  here 
That  Nature  prompts,  but  chiefly  blissful  love, 
At  death,  the  happy  Syrian  maiden  deems 
Her  immaterial  flies  into  the  fields. 
Or  circumambient  clouds,  or  crystal  brooks. 
And  dwells,  a  Deity,  with  those  she  worshipped, 
Till  time  or  fate  return  her  in  its  course 
To  quaflf,  once  more,  the  cup  of  human  joy. 

Tarn,    But  thou  believ'st  not  this.  • 

Had,    I  almost  wish 
Thou  didst ;  for  I  have  feared,  my  gentle  Tamar, 
Thy  spirit  is  too  tender  for  a  law 
Announced  in  terror,  coupled  with  the  threats 
Of  an  inflexible  and  dreadful  Being. 

Tarn.     {In  tears,  clasping  her  hands,) 
Witness,  ye  heavens !  Eternal  Father,  witness ! 
Blest  God  of  Jacob!  Maker  I  Friend,  Preserver! 
That,  with  my  heart,  my  undivided  soul. 
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I  lore,  adoK,  and  pralM  th^  glorioas  nune, 
Coufess  the«  Lord  of  tkll,  believe  thj  Iswi 
Wise,  Just,  and  ineTalfnl,  ai  thej  are  trae. 

0  Uadad,  Hadad  I  70a  ulsooastrDe  moch 
The  aadDesB  that  naorpa  me :  'tti  fbr  thee 

1  grieve — for  hopes  that  fade — for  jonr  Itnt  wial, 
And  my  lost  happiness. 

Had.    O  sa;  not  so, 
Beloved  priiicesa.     WLj  distrast  laj  faith  *. 

Tam.    Thou  know'st,  alas  \  mj  weakness  ;  bat  mncmber, 
I  never,  never  will  be  thine,  althoDgh 
The  feast,  the  blessing,  and  the  inng  were  |HUt, 
111 0 ugh  Absalom  and  David  called  me  bride. 
Till  Bure  thou  ovrn'st,  with  Irnth  and  love  stDoero, 
Tlie  Lord  Jehovah. 


HADAD'8  DBSOHIPTION  OT  TUB  CITT  OP  DAVID. 

'Tis  so  j^the  hoary  harper  sings  aright ; 
How  buantiful  is  Zlon! — Like  a  qnecn. 
Armed  with  a  helm  in  virgin  loveliness, 
Her  heaving  bosom  in  a  bossy  cnirass, 
She  nits  aloft,  begirt  with  battlements 
And  bulwarks  swelling  from  the  rock,  to  guard 
The  sacred  courts,  pavilions,  palaces, 
Soft  gleaming  through  the  umbrage  of  the  woods, 
%VI]ich  luft  ber  snmmll,  and,  like  raven  tresses, 
Wave  tlieir  dark  bcanty  round  the  tower  of  Davtd. 
Rv splendent  with  a  thoasnnd  golden  backlen. 
The  embnuares  of  alabaster  shine  ; 
Hailed  1>7  Iho  pilgrims  of  the  desert,  boand 
To  Judah's  mart  with  orient  mcrcbanJise. 
Bat  not,  for  thou  art  fair  and  turret -crowned. 
Wet  with  the  choicest  dew  of  heaven,  and  blessed 
With  golden  fmils,  and  gales  of  frankincense. 
Dwell  1  beneath  tbiap  ample  curtains.     Here, 
Where  saints  and  prophets  testh,  wlier*  the  at^m  law 
i^till  B|K>aks  in  thunder,  where  chief  angels  watch, 
Aud  where  the  (ilory  liovers,  here  I  war. 


XVENINa  Ml'8IC  OF  TUB  AKQELS. 

^/cm  warblings,  now,  and  solitary  harps. 
Were  heanl  among  the  angrlf.  toacbiHt  and  tuned 
As  to  an  evening  hymn,  preluding  soft 
To  cherub  volcei.     Louder  aa  tli.-y  swelled. 
Deep  Strings  straek  In,  and  hoaner  InstrvmeDtn, 
Itixed  with  clear  silver  sounds,  till  eoncnrtl  rme 
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Full  as  the  harmonj  of  winds  to  heaven ; 
Yet  sweet  as  nature's  springtide  melodies 
To  some  worn  pilgrim,  first,  with  glistening  eyes, 
Greeting  his  native  valley,  whence  the  sounds 
Of  rural  gladness,  herds,  and  bleating  flocks, 
The  chirp  of  birds,  blithe  voices,  lowing  kine. 
The  dash  of  waters,  reed,  or  rustic  pipe. 
Blent  with  the  dulcet  distance-mellowed  bell. 
Come,  like  the  echo  of  his  early  joys. 
In  every  pause,  from  spirits  in  mid  air, 
Responsive  still  were  golden  viols  heard, 
And  heavenly  symphonies  stole  faintly  down. 


HOW  PATERNAL  WEALTH  SHOULD  BE  EMPLOYED. 

The  mischievous,  and  truly  American  notion,  that,  to  enjoy 
a  respectable  position,  every  man  must  traffic,  or  preach,  or 
practise,  or  hold  an  office,  brings  to  beggary  and  infamy  many 
who  might  have  lived,  under  a  juster  estimate  of  things,  use- 
fully and  happily;  and  cuts  us  ofif  from  a  needful,  as  well  as 
ornamental,  portion  of  society.  The  necessity  of  laboring  for 
sustenance  is,  indeed,  the  great  safeguard  of  the  world,  the 
ballast,  without  which  the  wild  passions  of  men  would  bring 
communities  to  speedy  wreck.  But  man  will  not  labor  with- 
out a  motive  ;  and  successful  accumulation,  on  the  part  of  the 
parent,  deprives  the  son  of  this  impulse.  Instead,  then,  of 
vainly  contending  against  laws  as  insurmountable  as  those  of 
physics,  and  attempting  to  drive  their  children  into  lucrative 
industry,  why  do  not  men,  who  have  made  themselves  opulent, 
open  their  eyes,  at  once,  to  the  glaring  fact,  that  the  cause — 
the  cause  itself — which  braced  their  own  nerves  to  the  strug- 
gle for  fortune,  does  not  eocist  for  their  offspring?  The  father 
has  taken  from  his  son  his  motive! — a  motive  confessedly  im-. 
portant  to  happiness  and  virtue,  in  the  present  state  of  things. 
He  is  bound,  therefore,  by  every  consideration  of  prudence 
and  humanity,  neither  to  attempt  to  drag  him  forward  without 
a  cheering,  animating  principle  of  action — nor  recklessly  to 
abandon  him  to  his  own  guidance — nor  to  poison  him  with  the 
love  of  lucre  for  itself;  but,  under  new  circumstances,  with 
new  prospects,  at  a  totally  different  starting-place  from  his 
own,  to  supply  other  motives — drawn  from  our  sensibility  to 
reputation,  from  our  natural  desire  to  know,  from  an  en- 
larged view  of  our  capacities  and  enjoyments,  and  a  more 
high  and  liberal  estimate  of  our  relations  to  society.     Fearful, 
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indeed,  is  the  responsibilitj  of  leaving  jonth,  witbont  mental 
resoarces,  to  the  temptations  of  splendid  idleness  J  Men  who 
have  not  considered  this  sabject,  while  the  objects  of  their 
afifection  yet  surround  their  table,  drop  no  seeds  of  generous 
sentiments,  animate  them  with  no  discourse  on  the  fa^aatj  uf 
disinterestedness,  the  paramount  value  of  the  mind,  and  the 
dignity  of  that  renown  which  is  the  echo  of  illustrious  actions. 
Absorbed  in  one  pursuit,  their  morning  precept^  their  mid-day 
exam})le,  and  their  evening  moral,  too  of^en  conspire  to  teach 
a  single  maxim,  and  that  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  inculca- 
tion, so  often  and  so  variously  repeated:  "  It  is  better  to  get 
wisdom  than  gold."  Right  views,  a  careful  choice  of  agents, 
and  the  delegation,  beiimes,  of  strict  authority,  would  insure  the 
object.  Only  let  the  parent  feel,  and  the  son  be  early  taught, 
that,  with  the  command  of  money  and  leisure,  to  enter  on  man- 
hood without  having  mastered  every  attainable  accomplishment, 
is  more  disgraceful  than  threadbare  garments,  and  we  might 
have  the  happiness  to  see  in  the  inheritors  of  paternal  wealth, 
less  froquontly,  idle,  ignorant  prodigals  and  heart-breakers, 
and  more  frequently,  high-minded,  highly  educated  young  men, 
embellishing,  if  not  called  to  public  trusts,  a  private  station. 

With  such  a  class  ornamenting  the  circles  of  our  chief  cities, 
we  should  soon  see  a  modification  of  claims.  The  arrogance 
of  simple  wealth  would  stand  rebuked  before  the  double  title 
of  those  who  superadded  intellectual  distinction.  Accom- 
plished minds,  finding  the  air  of  fashionable  assemblies  more 
respirable,  would  more  frequently  venture  into  them.  Society 
might  be  lively,  various,  and  intelligent — an  alliance  of  wit, 
Tcarning,  genius,  and  fortune,  on  terms  of  just  appreciation. 
Meanwliile,  the  higher  standard  of  public  sentiment  in  relation 
to  intellectual  pursuits  would  thrill  along  the  nerves  of  litera- 
ture and  the  arts,  to  thousands,  who  now  act  in  the  belief 
that  money  is  the  true  and  only  Kalon.  With  the  justcr  re- 
cognition of  mental  claims,  and  the  increasing  honors  paid  to 
letters  by  the  few,  would  follow  an  increase  of  respect  in  the 
many.  Thence  wouhl  ensue  rectified  perceptions  as  to  man*8 
true  aims;  a  calmer  and  righter  mind;  and  a  less  blind  lob* 
serviency  to  our  too-bcsctting  passions. 
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WILLIS  GAYLORD  CLARK,  1810—1841. 

Willis  Gatlord  Clabx  was  bogi  in  OUsoo,  Onondaga  County,  New 
York,  in  the  year  1810.  His  father  was  an  intelligent  fanner,  and 
earlj  saw  the  indications  of  that  poetic  talent  which  manifested 
itself  in  many  beautiful  effusions  while  he  was  yet  a  youth.  After 
completing  his  scholastic  course,  when  about  twenty  years  of  age,  he 
repaired  to  Philadelphia,  where  his  reputation  as  a  poet  had  already 
preceded  him,  and  under  the  auspices  of  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Ezra 
Stiles  Ely,  D.  D.,  he  commenced  a  weekly  miscellany,  similar  in  its 
design  and  character  to  the  "  Mirror*'  of  New  York.  He  soon  found, 
however,  that  the  profits  were  disproportioned  to  the  labor,  and  was 
induced  to  abandon  it.  He  then  assumed,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Brantley,  the  charge  of  the  "  Columbian  Star,"  a  religious  and 
literary  periodical  of  a  high  character.  While  connected  with  this, 
he  published  numerous  fugitive  pieces  of  very  decided  merit. 

After  being  associated  a  few  years  with  the  editor  of  the  "  Columbian 
Star,"  he  was  solicited  to  take  charge  of  the  "  Philadelphia  Gazette," 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  daily  papers  of  the  city.  He 
ultimately  became  its  proprietor,  and  conducted  it  with  great  ability 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1836,  he  was  married  to  Anne  Poyntell 
Caldcleugh,  a  lady  of  great  personal  attractions  and  rare  accomplish- 
ments. But  of  a  naturally* delicate  constitution,  consumption  soon 
marked  her  for  his  prey,  and  after  a  period  of  protracted  suffering  she 
was  taken  away  in  the  very  prime  of  her  youth  and  happiness.  The 
blow  fell  with  a  crushing  weight  upon  her  husband,  and  from  this 
time  his  health  gradually  declined.  He  continued,  however,  to  write 
for  his  paper  until  the  last  day  of  his  life,  the  12th  of  Jane,  1841. 

"  Mr.  Clark's  distinguishing  traits  are  tenderness,  pathos,  and  mel- 
ody. In  style  and  sentiment  he  is  wholly  original ;  but,  if  he  resemble 
any  writer,  it  is  Mr.  Bryant.  The  same  lofty  tone  of  sentiment,  the 
same  touches  of  melting  pathos,  the  same  refined  sympathies  with  the 
beauties  and  harmonies  of  nature,  and  the  same  melody  of  style, 
characterize,  in  an  almost  equal  degree,  these  delightful  poets.  The 
ordinary  tone  of  Mr.  Clark's  poetry  is  gentle,  solemn,  and  tender. 
His  effusions  flow  in  melody  from  a  heart  ftill  of  the  sweetest  affec- 
tions, and  upon  their  surface  is  mirrored  all  that  is  gentle  and  beau- 
tiful in  nature,  rendered  more  beautiful  by  the  light  of  a  lofty  and 
religious  imagination.  He  is  one  of  the  few  writers  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  poetry  of  religion  attractive.     Young  is  sad,  and 
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austere,  Cowper  Is  at  Umes  constrained,  and  Wordsworth  is  mnoh  too 
dreamy  for  the  mass ;  hut  with  Clark  religion  is  nnaffectodlj  hlended 
with  the  simplest  and  sweetest  afTeotions  of  the  heart.  His  poetrj 
glitters  with  the  dew,  not  of  Castalia,  hnt  of  hearen.  No  man,  how- 
erer  oold,  can  resist  the  winning  and  natural  sweetness  and  melodjr 
of  the  tone  of  pietj  that  perrades  his  poems.*'* 


A  BONO  OF  BIAT. 

The  Spring's  scented  hnds  all  around  me  are  swelling, 

There  are  songs  in  the  stream,  there  is  health  in  the  gale ; 
A  sense  of  delight  in  each  bosom  is  dwelling, 

As  float  the  pure  daj-beams  o'er  mountain  and  rale ; 
The  desolate  reign  of  Old  Winter  is  broken, 

The  verdure  is  fresh  upon  every  tree ; 
Of  Nature's  revival  the  charm — and  a  token 

Of  love,  oh  thou  Spirit  of  Beauty!  to  thee. 

The  sun  looketh  forth  from  the  halls  of  the  morning, 

And  fluflhes  the  clouds  that  begirt  his  career; 
He  welcomes  the  gladness  and  glory,  returning 

To  rest  on  the  promise  and  hope  of  the  year. 
He  fills  with  rich  light  all  the  balm-breathing  flowers. 

He  mounts  to  the  zenith,  and  laughs  on  the  wave ; 
Ho  wakes  into  music  the  green  fore!<t- bowers. 

And  gilds  the  gay  plains  which  the  broad  rivers  lave. 

The  young  bird  is  out  on  his  delicate  pinion — 

He  timidly  sails  in  the  infinite  sky*; 
A  greeting  to  Hay,  and  her  fairy  dominion, 

He  pours,  on  the  west-wind's  fragrant  sigh : 
Around,  above,  there  are  peace  and  pleasure, 

The  woodlands  are  singing,  the  heaven  is  bright ; 
The  fields  are  unfolding  their  emerald  treasure. 

And  man's  genial  spirit  is  soaring  in  light. 

Alas  !  for  my  weary  and  care-haunted  bosom ! 

The  spells  of  the  spring-time  arouse  it  no  more ; 
The  song  in  the  wild-wood,  the  sheen  of  the  blossom. 

The  fresh-welling  fountain,  their  magic  is  o'er! 
When  I  list  to  the  streams,  when  I  look  on  the  flowers. 

They  tell  of  the  Past  with  so  mournful  a  tone. 
That  1  call  up  the  throngs  of  my  long  vanished  hours. 

And  sigh  that  their  transports  are  ov«r  and  gone. 

From  tlie  wide-spreading  earth,  from  the  limitless  heaven. 
There  have  vanished  an  elo<{uent  glory  and  gleam ; 

To  my  veird  mind  no  more  is  the  influence  giv<*n, 
Which  coloreth  life  with  the  hues  of  a  dream  : 
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The  bloom-parpled  landscape  its  loveliness  keepeth — 

I  deem  that  a  light  as  of  old  gilds  the  wave : 
But  the  eje  of  my  spirit  in  heaviness  sleepeth, 

Or  sees  bnt  my  youth,  and  the  visions  it  gave. 

Yet  it  is  not  that  age  on  my  years  hath  descended, 

'Tis  not  that  its  snow-wreaths  encircle  my  brow  ; 
Bat  the  newness  and  sweetness  of  Being  are  ended, 

I  feel  not  their  love-kindling  witchery  now  ; 
The  shadows  of  death  o'er  my  path  have  been  sweeping ; 

There  are  those  who  have  loved  me,  debarred  from  the  day ; 
The  green  tnrf  is  bright  where  in  peace  they  are  sleeping. 

And  on  wings  of  remembrance  my  soul  is  away. 

It  is  shut  to  the  glow  of  this  present  existence. 

It  hears,  from  the  Past,  a  funeral  strain ; 
And  it  eagerly  turns  to  the  high-seeming  distance 

Where  the  last  blooms  of  earth  will  be  garnered  again  ; 
Where  no  mildew  the  soft  damask-rose  cheek  shall  nourish. 

Where  Grief  bears  no  longer  the  poisonous  sting ; 
Where  pitiless  Death  no  dark  sceptre  can  flourish. 

Or  stain  with  his  blight  the  luxuriant  spring. 

It  is  thus  that  the  hopes  which  to  others  are  given 

Fall  cold  on  my  heart  in  this  rich  month  of  May ; 
I  hear  the  clear  anthems  that  ring  through  ^he  heaven, 

I  drink  the  bland  airs  that  enliven  the  day ; 
And  if  gentle  Nature,  her  festival  keeping, 

Delights  not  my  bosom,  ah  I  do  not  condemn  ; 
O'er  the  lost  and  the  lovely  my  spirit  is  weeping, 

For  my  heart's  fondest  raptures  are  buried  with  them. 


THE  YOUTHFUL  DEAD. 

*'  Worp  uot  fur  tho  Youtlifnl  Dead, 
8l<'oping  in  their  lowly  bed  ; 
Thoy  are  happier  than  we, 
Howsoever  blest  we  be  I"' 

I. 

Can  the  sigh  be  jwured  for  the  Early  Dead, 

On  their  pillows  of  dust  reposing  ? 
Should  the  tear  of  Pain,  in  that  hour  be  shed. 

When  the  earth  o'er  their  slumber  is  closing  f 
Should  the  winds  of  heaven  in  Evening's  hour 

Bear  the  sighs  of  the  laden  bosom  ; 
When  the  Young  are  borne  from  Affliction's  powei> 

Like  the  Spring's  unsullied  blossom  f 
Ere  the  blight  of  crime  on  the  spirit  came — 
Ere  passion  awakened  its  inward  flame ; 
While  the  heart  was  pure,  while  the  brow  was  fair, 
Ere  the  records  of  Evil  had  gathered  there  f 
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II, 


Tlic'V  have  passe^l  from  l}i«'  >]ia«l(>ws  tl»at  haunt  us  roun«l, 

From  the  clouds  that  enthral  existence, 
When  we  look  at  Youth  in  the  backward  groond, 

And  at  Death  in  the  forward  distance ! 
No  more  will  the  sombre  pall  of  Pate 

Like  a  mantle  around  them  gather ; 
Thej  have  gone,  ere  Affection  grew  desolate, 

Or  Hope*8  garland  began  to  wither :  i 

And  they  8l«*ep  like  stars  in  the  upper  air,  [ 

When  the  skies  of  erening  are  deep  and  fair ; 
There's  a  halo  of  peace  where  their  ashes  lie, 
As  the  ambient  night-winds  are  harrying  by. 

in. 

They  are  blest  in  death  I — for  no  bitter  care 

Will  the  fevered  brow  be  floshioft : 
Tliey  departed  while  Being  was  bright  and  fair, 

While  the  Poantains  of  Peeling  were  gushing  ; 
Then  let  them  sleep  *Mn  their  lowly  bed  ;" 

Let  Hope  be  amidst  oar  sorrow  ; 
There  is  peace  in  the  Night  of  the  Early  Dead — 

It  will  yield  to  a  glorious  morrow  1 
They  will  rifle  like  buds  from  the  glebe  of  spring, 
When  the  young  birds  play  on  the  changeful  wing ; 
They  faded  ere  sin  could  beguile  the  breast ; 
They  will  wake  in  the  regions  of  Endless  Rest ! 


DEATH  OF  THE  nRST-BORN. 

Young  mother,  he  is  gone ! 
His  dimpled  cheek  no  more  will  touch  thy  breast ; 

No  more  the  music-tone 
Ploat  from  his  lip**,  to  thine  all  fondly  pn^ssM  ; 
His  KHiile  and  happy  laugh  are  lo<tt  to  thee : 
Earth  mujtt  his  mother  and  his  pillow  be. 

His  was  the  morning  hour. 
And  he  had  pasM*d  in  bttauty  from  the  day, 

A  bud,  not  yet  a  flower,  1 

Tom,  in  its  sweetness,  from  the  parent  spray  ;  1 

The  death-wind  swept  him  to  his  soft  re]M>!te, 
As  fro:<t.  in  spring-time,  blights  the  early  rose. 

Never  on  earth  again 
Will  his  rich  accents  charm  thy  listening  ear, 

Like  some  iEolian  strain. 
Breathing  at  eventide  serene  and  clear ; 
His  voice  is  choked  in  dust,  and  on  his  eyes 
The  unbroken  seal  of  pea<y  and  silence  lies.  \ 
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And  from  thy  yearning  heart, 
Whose  inmost  core  was  warm  with  love  for  him, 

A  gladness  must  depart, 
And  those  kind  eyes  with  many  tears  be  dim ; 
While  lonely  inemories,  an  unceasing  train, 
Will  turn  the  raptures  of  the  past  to  pain. 

Yet,  mourner,  while  the  day 
Rolls  like  the  darkness  of  a  funeral  by, 

And  hope  forbids  one  ray 
To  stream  athwart  the  grief-discolor'd  sky, 
There  breaks  upon  thy  sorrow's  evening  gloom 
A  trembling  lustre  from  beyond  the  tomb. 

*Tis  from  the  better  land  1 
There,  bathed  in  radiance  that  around  them  springs, 

Thy  loved  one's  wings  expand  ; 
As  with  the  choiring  cherubim  he  sings. 
And  all  the  glory  of  that  God  can  see. 
Who  said,  on  earth,  to  children,  "  Come  to  me." 

Mother,  thy  child  is  bless'd  ; 
And  though  his  presence  may  be  lost  to  thee. 

And  vacant  leave  thy  breast. 
And  miss'd,  a  sweet  load  from  thy  parent  knee  ; 
Though  tones  familiar  from  thine  ear  have  pass'd, 
Thou 'It  meet  thy  first-bom  with  his  Lokd  at  last. 


GRENVILLE  MELLEN,  1799—1841. 

Grenville  Mellen,  the  son  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Prentiss  Mellen, 
LL.  D.,  of  Maine,  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Biddeford,  in  that  State, 
on  the  19th  of  June,  1799,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in 
1818.  He  entered  the  profession  of  the  law,  but,  finding  it  not  suited 
to  his  feelings,  abandoned  it,  as  others  before  and  since  have  done, 
for  the  more  congenial  attractions  of  poetry  and  general  literature. 
He  resided  five  or  six  years  in  Boston,  and  afterwards  in  New  York. 
His  health  had  always  been  rather  delicate,  and  in  1840,  in  hopes  of 
deriving  advantage  from  a  milder  climate,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Cuba. 
But  he  was  not  benefited  materially  by  the  change,  and  learning, 
the  next  spring,  of  the  death  of  his  father,  he  returned  home,  and 
died  in  New  York  on  the  5th  September,  1841. 

Mr.  Mellen  wrote  for  various  magazines  and  periodicals.  In  1827, 
he  published  **  Our  Chronicle  of  Twenty-Six,"  a  satire  ;  and  in  1829, 
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<<  QUd  Tales  and  Sad  Tales,"  a  Tolnme  in  prose,  from  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  periodicals.  ^'The  Martyr's  Triumph,  Boried  Valley, 
and  other  Poems/'  appeared  in  1834.  The  ilrst  named  poem  is 
founded  on  the  histoiy  of  Saint  Alban,  the  first  Christian  martyr  in 
England.  In  the  **  Buried  Valley/'  he  describes  the  terrible  ara- 
lanohe  at  the  Notch  in  the  WhiU  Mountains,  in  1826,  by  which  the 
Willey  family  was  destroyed. 

Of  the  merits  of  Grenville  Mellen*s  poetry,  a  liring  critic'  thus 
speaks :  "  There  is  in  these  poems  no  unusual  sublimity  to  awaken 
surprise^no  extreme  pathos  to  communicate  the  luxury  of  grief^no 
ohlTalrous  narrative  to  stir  the  blood  to  adrenture — no  high-painted 
ardor  in  love  to  make  us  enraptured  with  beauty.  Yet  we  were 
charmed ;  for  we  love  purity  of  sentiment,  and  we  found  it ;  we  love 
amiability  of  heart,  and  here  we  could  perceive  it  in  every  stanza. 
The  muse  of  Mellen  delights  in  the  beauties,  not  in  the  deformities 
of  nature ;  she  is  more  inclined  to  celebrate  the  virtues  than  denounce 
the  vices  of  man.'* 


Tins  MARTTB. 

Not  yet,  not  yet  the  martyr  dies.     lie  nees 
Ills  triumph  on  its  way.     lie  hears  the  crash 

Of  the  loud  thunder  round  his  enemien, 

And  dim  through  tears  of  blood  he  sees  it  dash 

His  dwelling  and  its  idols.    Joy  to  him ! 
The  Lord — the  Lord  hath  spoken  from  the  sky  t 

The  loftier  glories  on  his  eyeballs  swim  I 
He  hears  the  trumpet  of  Eternity  t 
Calling  his  spirit  home— a  clarion  voice  on  high ! 

Yet,  yet  one  moment  linger !    Who  are  they 

That  sweep  far  off  along  the  qaivering  air? 
It  Ih  Ood*s  bright,  immortal  company — 

Tlie  martyr  pilgrim  and  his  band  are  there ! 
Shadows  with  golden  crowns  and  sounding  lyres. 

And  the  white  royal  robes  are  issuing  out, 
And  beckon  upwards  through  the  wreathing  fires, 

The  blazing  pathway  compassing  about, 

With  radiant  heads  unveiled,  ami  anthems  Joyful  shoot  I 

He  sees,  he  hears !  upon  his  dying  gaze, 

Forth  from  the  throng  one  bright-haired  angel  near. 

Stoops  his  red  pinion  through  the  mantling  blaze— 
It  is  the  Heaven-triumphing  wanderer  1 
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"  I  come— tr«  meet  again  I" — the  martyr  cries, 
And  smiles  of  deathless  glory  round  him  play  : 

Tlien  on  that  flaming  cross  he  bows — and  dies  I 
His  ashes  eddy  on  the  sinking  day, 
While  through  the  roaring  oak  his  spirit  wings  its  way ! 


FROM  **THE  BRIDAL." 

Young  beauty  at  the  altar  t    Ye  may  go 

And  rifle  earth  of  all  its  lovelinesa, 

And  of  all  things  created  hither  bring 

The  rosiest  and  the  richest — ^but,  alas  I 

The  world  is  all  too  poor  to  rival  this ! 

Ye  summon  nothing  from  the  place  of  dreams, 

The  orient  realm  of  fancy,  that  can  cope. 

In  all  its  passionate  devotedness, 

With  this  chaste,  silent  picture  of  the  heart ! 

Youth,  bud-encircling  youth,  and  purity. 

Yielding  their  bloom  and  fragrance  up  in  tears. 


MOUNT  WASHINGTON. 

Mount  of  the  clouds,  on  whose  Olympian  height 

The  tall  rocks  brighten  in  the  ether  air, 
And  spirits  from  the  skies  come  down  at  night, 

To  chant  immortal  songs  to  freedom  there  t 
Thine  is  the  rock  of  other  regions  ;  where 

The  world  of  life,  which  blooms  so  far  below. 
Sweeps  a  wide  waste :  no  gladdening  scenes  appear. 

Save  where,  with  silvery  flash,  the  waters  flow 
Beneath  the  far-off  mountain,  distant,  calm,  and  slow. 

Thine  is  the  summit  where  the  clouds  repose. 

Or  eddying  wildly  round  thy  cliffs  are  borne ; 
When  Tempest  mounts  his  rushing  car,  and  throws 

His  billowy  mist  amid  the  thunder's  home  I 
Far  down  the  deep  ravines  the  whirlwinds  come, 

And  bow  the  forests  as  they  sweep  along ; 
While,  roaring  deeply  from  their  rocky  womb. 

The  storms  come  forth,  and,  hurrying  darkly  on, 
Amid  the  echoing  peaks  the  revelry  prolong  I 

And  when  the  tumult  of  the  air  is  fled, 

And  quenched  in  silence  all  the  tempest  flame, 

There  come  the  dim  forms  of  the  mighty  dead, 
Ai-ound  the  steep  which  bears  the  hero's  name ; 

23* 
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The  sUn-look  doum  upon  them ;  and  the  same 
Pale  orb  that  glistens  o*er  his  distant  grare 

Gleams  on  the  summit  that  enshrines  his  fame, 
And  lights  the  odd  tear  of  the  glorious  brare, 
The  richest,  porett  tear  that  memory  erer  gare ! 

Mount  of  the  clouds  t  when  winter  round  thee  throws 

The  hoary  mantle  of  the  dying  year, 
Sublime  amid  thy  canopy  of  snows, 

Thy  towers  in  bright  magnificence  appear  I 
Tis  then  we  riew  thee  with  a  chilling  fear, 

Till  summer  robes  thee  in  her  tints  of  blue ; 
When,  lo  1  in  poftett'd  grandeur  far,  yet  clear. 

Thy  battlements  stand  clothed  in  Uearen's  own  hue. 
To  swell  as  Freedom's  home  on  man*s  unbounded  riew ! 


00N8CIKNCK. 

Voice  of  the  Tiewless  spirit  I  that  hast  rung 

Through  the  still  chambers  of  the  human  heart, 
Since  our  first  parents  in  sweet  Eden  sung 

Their  low  lament  in  tears — thou  Toice,  that  art 
Around  us  and  aboTe  us,  sounding  on 

With  a  perjwtual  echo,  'tis  on  thee, 
Tlie  ministry  sublime  to  wake  and  warn ! — 

Full  of  that  high  and  wondrous  Deity, 
That  oaird  existence  out  from  Chaos*  lonely  sea  f 

Voice  that  art  heard  through  erery  age  and  clime. 

Commanding  like  a  trumpet  erery  ear 
That  lends  no  heeding  to  the  sounds  of  Time, 

Seard  up,  for  aye,  from  cradle  to  the  bier  I 
Tliat  fiallest,  like  a  watchman's  through  the  night, 

Round  those  who  sit  in  Joy  and  those  who  weep. 
Yet  startling  all  men  with  thy  tones  of  mights 

P  Toice,  that  dwellest  in  the  hallowed  deep 
Of  our  own  boaom's  sUeDce— eloquent  in  sleep  I 

That  eomest  in  the  clearness  of  thy  power. 

Amid  the  crashing  battle's  wild  uproar, 
Stem  as  at  peaceful  midnight's  leaden  hour; 

That  talkest  by  the  ocean's  bellowing  shore, 
Wlien  surge  meets  surge  in  revelry,  and  lifts 

Its  booming  T(dce  abore  the  weltering  sea ; 
That  risest  loudly  mid  the  roaring  cliflb. 

And  o*er  the  deep-mouth'd  thunder  goest  friM*, 
R'en  as  the  silrer  tooes  of  quiet  infancy  1 

Spirit  of  Qod !  what  sorereignty  is  thine  I 
Thine  is  no  homage  of  the  bended  knee ; 

Thou  haat  of  rassalage  no  human  sign ; 
Yet  BKmarohs  hold  no  royal  rule  like  thee  t 
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Unlike  the  crowned  idols  of  our  race, 

Thou  dost  no  earthly  pomp  about  thee  cast, 
Thou  tireless  sentinel  of  elder  days ! — 

Who,  who  to  Conscience  doth  not  bow  at  last, 
Old  arbiter  of  Time — the  present  and  the  past  I 

Thou  wast  from  God  when  the  green  earth  was  young, 

And  man  enchanted  rov'd  amid  its  flowers. 
When  faultless  woman  to  his  bosom  clung. 

Or  led  him  through  her  paradise  of  bowers ; 
Whore  love's  low  whispers  from  the  Garden  rose. 

And  both  amid  its  bloom  and  beauty  bent. 
In  the  long  luxury  of  their  first  repose ! 

When  the  whole  earth  was  incense,  and  there  went 
Perpetual  praise  from  altars  to  the  firmament. 


JOSEPH  HOPKINSON,  1771—1842. 

Joseph  Hopkinson  was  the  son  of  Francis  Hopkinson,  who  was  one 
of  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  distinguished  for  his  legal  learning,  wit,  and  general 
attainments  I'  He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  in  1770,  studied  law,  and 
became  distinguished  for  his  profound  and  varied  attainments,  and 
as  an  advocate  of  peculiar  eloquence  and  ability.  He  served  for  some 
time  as  a  representative  in  Congress,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention which  remodelled  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1828, 
he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  which  office  he  filled  with  great 
integrity  and  ability,  united  to  singular  urbanity  and  kindness  of 
manners  ;  and  retained  it  till  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  15th 
of  January,  1842.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  Vice-President  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  President  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts. 

As  a  writer.  Judge  Hopkinson  is  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of 
the  popular  song  of 

HAIL,  COLUMBIA.' 

Hail,  Columbia !  happy  land  I 

Hail,  ye  heroes  !  heaven-born  band ! 

Who  fought  and  bled  in  Freedom's  cause, 
Who  fought  and  bled  in  Freedom's  cause, 

*  See  page  56,  for  Life  and  Extracts  from  his  works. 
The  following  account  of  the  circumBtances  attending  the  composition  of 
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And  when  the  storm  of  war  was  gone, 
Enjoy M  the  peace  your  valor  won. 
Let  independence  be  our  boast, 
Ever  mindful  what  it  cost ; 
Ever  grateful  for  the  prize, 
Let  its  altar  reach  the  skies. 

Firm — united — let  us  be, 

Rallying  round  our  Liberty ; 

As  a  band  of  brothers  join'd, 

Peace  and  safety  we  shall  find. 

Immortal  patriots  t  rise  once  more ; 
Defend  your  rights,  defend  your  shore ; 

Let  no  rude  foe,  with  impious  hand. 

Let  no  rude  foe,  with  impious  hand, 
Invade  the  shrine  where  sacn^d  lies 
Of  toil  and  blood  the  well-earn'd  prize. 

While  offering  peace  sincere  and  junt, 

In  Heaven  we  place  a  manly  trust, 


thill  nonji^  were  coiumanicated,  a  few  munthK  before  hid  death,  to  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  (iriswold.  "It  wnn  written  in  the  nunimer  of  1798,  when  war  with 
France  was  thought  to  be  inevitable.  Congrcim  was  then  in  neiwion  in  Phila- 
delphia, deliberating  a])on  that  imttortant  nubject,  and  actn  of  ho«tility  had 
actually  taken  place.  The  contest  between  England  and  France  was  raging, 
and  the  [MMiple  of  the  United  States  were  divided  into  partien  for  the  one 
vide  or  the  other,  pome  thinking  that  policy  and  duty  required  un  to  e^itoune 
the  cHUrte  of  republican  France,  aj«  she  wa«  called  ;  while  others  were  for  con< 
nectiiig  ountelvei  with  England,  under  the  belief  that  she  was  the  great  pre- 
servative {tower  of  good  principles  and  safe  g(»vernment.  The  violation  of 
our  rights  by  both  belligerents  wafl  forcing  us  from  the  just  and  wine  {Milicy 
of  Pretddent  Wamiiixutu.x,  which  was  to  do  equal  justice  to  both,  to  take 
l»art  with  neither,  but  to  preserve  a  strict  and  honest  neutrality  between 
them.  The  pnispect  of  a  rupture  with  France  was  exceedingly  offensive  to  the 
{Kirtiou  of  the  jieople  who  espoused  her  cause,  and  the  violence  of  the  spirit 
of  i>arty  has  never  risen  higher,  I  think  not  so  high,  in  our  oonntry,  u*  it  did 
at  that  time,  ufKni  that  question.  The  theatre  was  then  open  in  our  city.  A 
young  man  belonging  to  it,  whose  talent  was  as  a  singer,  was  about  to  take 
his  benefit.  I  had  known  him  when  ho  was  at  school.  On  this  acquaintance, 
he  called  on  me  one  Saturday  aftem(»on,  his  benefit  being  announced  for  the 
following  Monday.  His  iirosiwcts  were  very  disheartening  ;  bathe  said  that 
if  he  could  get  a  patriotic  song  adapted  to  the  tune  of  the  *  President's 
March,'  he  did  not  doubt  of  a  full  bouse ;  that  the  poets  of  the  theatrical 
corp  had  been  trying  to  accomplixh  it,  but  had  not  succeeded.  I  told  him 
I  would  try  what  I  could  do  for  htm.  Jle  came  the  next  afternoon ;  and  the 
song,  such  as  it  is,  was  ready  for  him.  The  object  of  the  author  was  to  get 
up  an  AmrririiM  *ptrit,  which  should  be  indeiK-ndent  of,  and  above  the  inte- 
rest", fiBS-oions,  and  |ioliry  of  both  belligerents  :  and  look  and  feel  exclusively 
for  our  (»wn  honor  and  rights.  No  allusion  is  made  to  France  or  England,  or 
the  qu»rrel  l>etween  them  :  or  to  the  question,  which  was  most  in  fault  in 
their  treatment  of  us :  (»f  coarse  the  song  found  favor  with  both  |varties,  for 
both  were  Americans;  at  least  neither  cuuM  di>avow  the  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings it  inculcated.  Sach  is  the  history  of  this  fong,  which  has  endured  infi- 
nitely beytmd  the  expectalion  of  the  author,  as  it  is  beyond  any  merit  it  can 
boast  of.  except  that  of  being  truly  and  exclusively  patriotic  in  its  sentiments 
and  npirit." 
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That  truth  and  justice  will  prevail, 
And  every  scheme  of  bondage  fail. 
Finn — united,  &c. 

Sound,  sound  the  trump  of  Fame  1 
Let  Washington's  great  name 

Ring  through  the  world  with  loud  applause. 

Ring  through  the  world  with  loud  applause : 
Let  every  clime  to  Freedom  dear 
Listen  with  a  joyful  ear. 

With  equal  skill  and  godlike  power, 

He  governs  in  the  fearful  hour 

Of  horrid  war ;  or  guides,  with  ease, 

The  happier  times  of  honest  peace. 
Firm — united,  &o. 

Behold  the  chief  who  now  commands, 
Once  more  to  serve  his  country  stands — 

The  rock  on  which  the  storm  will  beat, 

The  rock  on  which  the  storm  will  beat : 
But,  arm'd  in  virtue  firm  and  true, 
His  hopes  are  fix'd  on  Heaven  and  you. 

When  Hope  was  sinking  in  dismay. 

And  glooms  obscured  Columbia's  day. 

His  steady  mind,  from  changes  free, 

Resolved  on  death  or  liberty. 
Firm — united,  &c. 


WILLIAM  ELLERY  CHANNING,  1780—1842. 

William  Ellery  Channing  was  born  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  April  7th, 
1780.  His  father  was  William  Channing,  Esq.,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
who  died  in  the  midst  of  professional  success,  when  his  son  William 
was  in  his  fourteenth  year.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  William 
Ellery,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  After 
completing  the  usual  preparatory  studies,  he  entered  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, where  he  graduated  in  1798,  having  attained  the  highest 
honors  of  the  institution,  and  distinguished  himself  by  industrious 
habits,  a  blameless  deportment,  and  indications  of  great  natural  en- 
dowments. Soon  after  leaving  college,  his  mind  was  directed  to  the 
ministry,  and  he  pursued  his  professional  studies,  partly  with  his 
uncle.  Rev.  Henry  Channing,  of  New  London,  and  partly  at  Cambridge. 
He  soon  became  distinguished  as  a  preacher,  and  at  nearly  the  same 
time  received  an  invitation  from  two  religious  societies  in  Boston  to 
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8ottle  with  them  as  their  pastor.  He  accepted  the  call  from  the  church 
in  Federal  Street,  which  was  then  the  smaller  and  weaker  of  the  two  ; 
and  his  onlination  took  place  on  the  flntt  of  June,  1S03. 

Tlie  society  rapidly  increased  under  his  charge ;  his  reputation  and 
influence  in  the  community  became  marked  and  extensive ;  and  his 
assistance  was  soon  eagerly  sought  in  a  broader  sphere  of  exertion  and 
usefulness.  In  1812,  ho  was  appointed  "  Dexter  Lecturer  on  Biblical 
Critit  ism,'*  in  Harvard  University ;  but  the  state  of  his  health  did  not 
allow  him  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  he  resigned  it  the 
following  year.  He  was  then  chosen  a  member  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  college,  and  held  a  seat  in  this  board  till  182().  In  1820,  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  on  him.  In  1822,  he  visited 
Europe  for  his  health,  which  was  somewhat  improved  by  the  voyage ; 
but  a  feeble  constitution,  and  liability  to  disease,  proved  great  impe- 
diments to  his  lal>ord  through  his  life,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  much, 
with  such  drawbacks,  he  really  accomplished. 

In  lb30,  when  the  anti-slavery  feeling  b«»gan  to  take  more  ontwanl 
form  in  Ik)ston,  Dr.  Channing's  8ymi)atliies  were  warmly  with  it, 
though  he  (lid  not  then  join  the  ranks  of  the  '^alxilitionists,**  techni- 
cally so  called.  His  interest  in  the  subject,  however,  increased  from 
year  to  year,  and  in  18'U  he  published  his  work  on  slavery,  which 
showed  that  his  whole  heart  was  in  the  great  cause  of  humanity.  In 
October,  18'M,  he  preached  a  sennon  to  his  jH»ople  ujion  the  mob  vio- 
lence exerted  in  IJohton,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  and  other 
cities  in  the  country  acainst  the  friends  of  liberty,  in  which  he  showe<l 
that  he  had  made  great  advances  in  anti-nl.ivery  sentiment  upon  his 
previous  work.  In  1^37,  he  addresscMl  his  celebrated  letter  to  Uenrj 
Clay  airainst  that  nefarious  plot  to  extend  the  area  of  slavery — th« 
annexation  of  Texas.  In  1S4(^  he  reviewe<l,  with  a  heart  evidently 
still  deejHjr  enlisttnl  in  the  great  cauhe,  "  Joiw'ph  John  Gumey's  Let- 
ters on  West  India  Kuiancipation ;"'  and  in  1h42,  he  delivered  an  ad> 
dress  at  the  anniversary  of  th«^  aUtlition  of  >lavery  in  the  West  In- 


'  M:iy  I  h«*  {Mtnloneil  for  hiT««  Mvin};;  that,  trh«»n  thew  **  L<'tt«rf>"a|^ar«K|, 
fr<*Iin^  hnw  fulmimhly  cnIculAt«>«l  thi\v  vicrv,  hy  their  fine  (^hriiitian  spirit, 
and  indomitahlr  array  nf  (mcUt,  for  fireDrral  cirealation,  I  had,  with  the  aid 
of  a  few  benfivolmt  frien<l«.  twonty-five  thutiMiid  printt'd  brautifully  on  a 
i|uarti)  »hret  of  }iixt«en  jiHjf**!",  n«'W(«|vrt|»«T  form,  and  •oall^'rtcd  hniadrajEt  oter 
the  land  ;  and  that  when  I>r  Cbannintr'n  K«*«iew  of  the  Mme  "  Letler**'  ap- 
pearetl,  I  had  iieven  thousand  of  thi^,  al«o.  iirinied  in  the  itame  form,  forp^ne- 
ral  distribution  f  Though  many  were  wnt  bock  from  the  p\mre  ^tatei  (»oiii« 
with  no  very  complimentary  lani^ua^^e  written  thereon \  yet  I  had  many  let- 
ter! from  the  iam«  quarter  of  a  very  enoourafnng  cbararirr,  onlerinK  mora 
copies,  and  speaking  with  great  confidence  of  the  g«MMl  influenc*  they  moM 
doabtleM  exert.  One  of  these  letters,  from  TeoQesser,  called  the  effort  "  seed 
wheat  " 
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dies,  held  August  1st,  at  Lenox,  Massachusetts.  This  was  his  last 
public  address.  His  health  had  been  verj  feeble  for  a  long  time,  and 
being  attacked,  about  the  first  of  September,  with  typhus  fever,  his  ex- 
hausted frame  sunk  under  it,  and  he  died  October  2,  1842.  His  end 
was  calm  and  peaceful.  Sustained  by  the  consolations  of  religion,  he 
met,  undismayed,  his  summons  into  the  future  world,  assured  of  a 
hippy  immortality. 

Of  the  moral  purity  of  Dr.  Channing's  character,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  speak  too  highly.  In  every  relation  of  life,  he  deserved  un- 
qualified praise.  His  conduct  was  a  daily  exhibition  of  the  charac- 
teristic evangelical  virtues,  purity  of  heart,  ardent  love  to  God, 
habitual  obedience  to  his  will,  benevolence  to  man,  and  those  amiable 
qualities  which  shed  a  constant  sunshine  through  the  breast  of  their 
possessor,  and  strongly  endeared  him  to  all  within  the  circle  of  his 
friendship  and  acquaintance.  But  the  crowning  glory  of  his  character 
was  the  deep  and  earnest  interest  he  early  took  in  the  cause  of  Free- 
dom, at  a  time  when  such  a  position  was  uniformly  attended,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  by  a  coldness  or  loss  of  friends,  by  obloquy,  re- 
proach, misrepresentation,  ostracism  from  accustomed  social  circles, 
and,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  by  mobs  and  personal  violence. 
Though  of  a  frame  so  attenuated  and  feeble  that  one  might  fear  that 
the  very  wind  would  blow  him  away,  he  had  a  high  and  dauntless 
soul — a  moral  courage  that  shone  most  illustrious  when  such  qualities 
were  most  needed ;  and  when,  in  November,  1837,  the  news  of  the 
murder  of  Owen  P.  Lovejoy,  in  Alton,  Illinois,  for  defending  his  free 
press,  reached  Boston,  he  headed  a  petition  to  the  civil  authorities  for 
the  use  of  Faneuil  Hall  for  a  meeting  of  citizens  to  express  their  dis- 
approbation of  such  deeds  of  lawless  violence.  It  is  commentary 
enough  upon  the  character  of  soul  required  at  that  time  to  head  such 
a  petition,  to  say  that,  even  with  the  name  of  Clianning  in  the  most 
conspicuous  position,  it  was  refused.  Men  who  thus  stand  out  boldly 
for  the  right,  regardless  of  consequences,  deserve  to  be  held  up  as  an 
example  for  imitation  to  all  coming  generations,  and  to  be  held  in 
everlasting  remembrance. 


THE  PURIFYING  INFLUENCE  OP  POETRY. 

Wc  believe  that  poetry,  far  from  injuring  society,  is  one  of 
the  great  instruments  of  its  refinement  and  exaltation.  It  lifts 
the  mind  above  ordinary  life,  gives  it  a  respite  from  depressing 
cares,  and  awakens  the  consciousness  of  its  affinity  with  what 
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i$  pur«  and  Doble.  In  its  legitimate  and  highest  efTorta,  it  has 
the  same  tendency  and  aim  with  Christianitj ;  that  is,  to 
spiritualize  our  natnre.  True,  poetry  has  been  made  the  in- 
strument of  vice,  the  pander  of  bad  passions ;  but  when  genins 
thus  stoops,  it  dims  its  fires,  and  parts  with  much  of  ita  power ; 
and  e?en  when  poetry  is  enslaved  to  licentiousness  and  mis- 
anthropy, she  cannot  wholly  forget  her  true  vocation.  Straias 
of  pure  feeling,  touches  of  tenderness,  images  of  innocent 
happiness,  sympathies  with  what  is  good  in  our  natnre,  bnrata 
of  scorn  or  indignation  at  the  hollowness  of  the  world,  passages 
true  to  our  moral  nature,  often  escape  in  an  immoral  work,  and 
show  us  how  hard  it  is  for  a  gifted  spirit  to  divorce  itself  wholly 
from  what  is  good.  Poetry  has  a  natural  alliance  with  our  best 
affections.  It  delights  in  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  outward 
nature  and  of  the  soul.  It  indeed  portrays  with  terrible  energy 
the  excesses  of  the  passions,  but  they  are  passions  which  show 
a  mighty  nature,  which  are  fnll  of  power,  which  command  awe, 
and  excite  a  deep  though  shuddering  sympathy.  Its  great 
tendency  and  purpose  is  to  carry  the  mind  beyond  and  above 
the  beaten,  dusty,  weary  walks  of  ordinary  life;  to  lift  it  into 
a  purer  element,  and  to  breathe  into  it  more  profound  and 
generous  emotion.  It  reveals  to  us  the  loveliness  of  nature, 
brings  back  the  freshness  of  youthful  feeling,  revives  the  relish 
of  simple  pleasures,  keeps  unqucnehed  the  enthusiasm  which 
warmed  the  spring-time  of  our  being,  refines  youthful  love, 
strengthens  our  interest  in  human  nature  by  vivid  delineations 
of  its  tenderest  and  loftiest  feelings,  spreads  onr  sympathies 
over  all  classes  of  society,  knits  us  by  new  ties  with  oniTersal 
being,  and,  through  the  brightness  of  its  prophetic  viaioDa, 
helps  faith  to  lay  hold  on  the  future  life. 

We  are  aware  that  it  is  objected  to  poetry,  that  It  gives 
wrong  views,  and  excites  false  expectations  of  life,  peoples  the 
mind  with  shadows  and  illusions,  and  builds  up  imagination 
on  the  ruins  of  wisdom.  That  there  is  a  wisdom  against  which 
poetry  wars — the  wisdom  of  the  senses,  which  makes  phrsical 
comfort  and  gratification  the  su])ronie  good,  and  wealth  the 
chief  interest  of  life — we  do  not  deny;  nor  do  we  deem  it  the 
least  service  which  poetry  renders  to  mankind,  that  it  redeems 
them  from  the  thraldom  of  this  earthlxorn  prudence.  But, 
passing  over  this  topic,  we  would  observe  that  the  complaint 
against  poetry  as  abounding  in  illusion  and  deception  is,  in 
the  main,  groundless.  In  many  poems  there  is  more  of  truth 
than  in  many  histories  and  philosophic  theories.  The  fictions 
of  genios  are  often  the  vehicles  of  the  sublimest  verities,  and 
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its  flashes  often  open  new  regions  of  thought,  and  throw  new 
light  on  the  mysteries  of  our  being.     In  poetry  the  letter  is 
falsehood,  but  the  spirit  is  often  profoundest  wisdom.     And 
if  truth  thus  dwells  in  the  boldest  fictions  of  the  poet,  much 
more  may  it  be  expected  in  his  delineations  of  life ;  for  the 
present  life,  which  is  the  first  stage  of  the  immortal  mind, 
abounds  in  the  materials  of  poetry,  and  it  is  the  highest  office 
of  the  bard  to  detect  this  divine  element  among  the  grosser 
pleasures  and  labors  of  our  earthly  being.     The  present  life  is 
not  wholly  prosaic,  precise,  tame  and  finite.     To  the  gifted  eye 
it  abounds  in  the  poetic.     The  affections  which  spread  beyond 
ourselves,  and  stretch  far  into  futurity;  the  workings  of  mighty 
passions,  which  seem  to  arm  the  soul  with  an  almost  super- 
human energy ;  the  innocent  and  irrepressible  joy  of  infancy ; 
the  bloom,  and  buoyancy,  and  dazzling  hopes  of  youth;  the 
throbbings  of  the  heart  when  it  first  wakes  to  love,  and  dreams 
of  a  happiness  too  vast  for  earth ;  woman,  with  her  beauty, 
and  grace,  %pd  gentleness,  and  fulness  of  feeling,  and  depth  of 
affection,  and  her  blushes  of  purity,  and  the  tones  and  looks 
which  only  a  mother^s  heart  can  inspire — these  are  all  poetical. 
It  is  not  true  that  the  poet  paints  a  life  which  does  not  exist. 
He  only  extracts  and  concentrates,  as  it  were,  lifers  ethereal 
essence,  arrests  and  condenses  its  volatile  fragrance,  brings 
together  its  scattered  beauties,  and  prolongs  its  more  refined 
but  evanescent  joys;  and  in  this  he  does  well;  for  it  is  good  to 
feci  that  life  is  not  wholly  usurped  by  cares  for  subsistence  and 
physical  gratifications,  but  admits,  in  measures  which  may  be 
indefinitely  enlarged,  sentiments  and  delights  worthy  of  a  higher 
being.     This  power  of  poetry  to  refine  our  views  of  life  and 
happiness  is  more  and  more  needed  as  society  advances.     It  is 
needed  to  withstand  the  encroachments  of  heartless  and  arti- 
ficial manners,  which  make  civilization  so  tame  and  uninterest- 
ing.   It  is  needed  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  physical  science, 
which,  being  now  sought,  not,  as  formerly,  for  intellectual  grati- 
fication, but  for  multiplying  bodily  comforts,  requires  a  new 
development  of  imagination,  taste  and  poetry,  to  preserve  men 
from  sinking  into  an  earthly,  material,  epicurean  life. 


BOOKS. 

In  the  best  books,  great  men  talk  to  us,  give  us  their  most 
precious  thoughts,  and  pour  their  souls  into  ours.     God  be 
tlianked  for  books  1     They  are  the  voices  of  the  distant  and 
24 
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the  dead,  and  make  as  heirs  of  the  spiritnal  life  of  past  ages. 
Books  are  the  true  levellers.  They  give  to  all  who  will  faith- 
fully use  them,  the  society,  the  spiritual  presence  of  the  best 
and  greatest  of  our  race.  No  matter  how  )>oor  I  am — no  mat- 
ter though  the  ])rosperou8  of  my  own  time  will  not  enter  my 
obscure  dwelling — if  the  Sacred  Writers  will  enter  and  take  np 
their  abode  under  my  roof — if  Milton  will  cross  my  threshold 
to  sing  to  me  of  Paradise,  and  Shakspeare  to  open  to  me  the 
worlds  of  imagination  and  the  workings  of  the  human  heart, 
and  Franklin  to  enrich  me  with  his  practical  wisdom — I  shall 
not  pine  for  want  of  intellectual  companionship,  and  I  may  be- 
come a  cultivated  man,  though  excluded  from  what  is  called 
the  best  society  in  the  place  where  I  live. 


THE  .MORAL  DIGNITY  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROFESSION. 

One  of  the  surest  signs  of  the  regeneration  olHociety  will 
be,  the  elevation  of  the  art  of  tcachincr  to  the  highest  rank  in 
the  community.  When  a  people  shall  learn  that  its  greatest 
benefactors  and  most  important  members  are  men  devoted  to 
the  liberal  instruction  of  all  its  classes — to  the  work  of  raising 
to  life  its  buried  intellect — it  will  have  opened  to  itself  the 
path  of  true  glory. 

There  is  no  office  higher  than  that  of  a  teacher  of  youth; 
for  there  is  nothing  on  earth  so  precious  as  the  mind,  soul, 
and  character  of  the  child.  No  office  should  be  regarded  with 
greater  respect.  The  first  minds  in  the  community  shonld  be 
encouraged  to  assume  it.  Parents  should  do  all  but  iropoTensh 
themselves,  to  induce  such  to  become  the  guardians  and  gmidea 
of  their  children.  To  this  good  all  their  show  and  loxnrj 
should  be  sacrificed. 

Here  they  should  be  lavish,  whilst  they  straighten  themseWes 
in  everything  else.  They  should  wear  the  cheapest  clothes, 
live  on  the  plainest  Unn],  if  they  can  in  no  other  way  secure 
to  their  families  the  best  Instruction.  They  shonld  hare  no 
an.xiety  to  accumulate  jiroperty  for  their  children,  proTided 
they  can  place  them  under  influences  which  will  awaken  their 
faculties,  inspire  them  with  pure  and  high  princi])les,  and  fit 
them  to  bear  a  manly,  useful,  and  honorable  part  in  the  world. 
No  language  can  express  the  cruelty  or  fully  of  that  economy 
which,  to  leave  a  fortune  to  a  child,  starves  his  intellect,  im- 
poverishes his  heart. 
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THE  GREAT  END  OF  SOCIETY. 

Property  continually  tends  to  become  a  more  vivid  idea  than 
right.  In  the  struggle  for  private  accumulation,  the  worth  of 
every  human  being  is  overlooked.  The  importance  of  every 
man's  progress  is  forgotten.  We  must  contend  for  this  great 
idea.  They  who  hold  it,  must  spread  it  around  them.  The 
truth  must  be  sounded  in  the  ears  of  men,  that  the  grand  end 
of  society  is  to  place  within  reach  of  all  its  members  the  means 
of  improvement,  of  elevation,  of  the  true  happiness  of  man. 
There  is  a  higher  duty  than  to  build  alms-houses  for  the  poor, 
and  that  is,  to  save  men  from  being  degraded  to  the  blighting 
influence  of  an  alms-house.  Man  has  a  right  to  something 
more  than  bread  to  keep  him  from  starving.  He  has  a  right 
to  the  aids,  and  encouragements,  and  culture,  by  which  he  may 
fulfil  the  destiny  of  a  man ;  and  until  society  is  brought  to  re- 
cognize and  reverence  this,  it  will  continue  to  groan  under  its 
present  miseries. 


BONAPARTE. 

We  close  our  view  of  Bonaparte's  character,  by  saying,  that 
his  original  propensities,  released  from  restraint,  and  pampered 
by  indulgence,  to  a  degree  seldom  allowed  to  mortals,  grew  up 
into  a  spirit  of  despotism  as  stern  and  absolute  as  ever  usurped 
the  human  heart.  The  love  of  power  and  supremacy  absorbed, 
consumed  him.  No  other  passion,  no  domestic  attachment,  no 
private  friendship,  no  love  of  pleasure,  no  relish  for  letters  or 
the  arts,  no  human  sympathy,  no  human  weakness,  divided  his 
mind  with  the  passion  for  dominion  and  for  dazzling  manifesta- 
tions of  his  power.  Before  this,  duty,  honor,  love,  humanity, 
fell  prostrate.  Josephine,  we  are  told,  was  dear  to  him;  but 
the  devoted  wife,  who  had  stood  firm  and  faithful  in  the  day  of 
his  doubtful  fortunes,  was  cast  off  in  his  prosperity,  to  make 
room  for  a  stranger,  who  might  be  more  subservient  to  his 
power.  He  was  affectionate,  we  are  told,  to  his  brothers  and 
mother ;  but  his  brothers,  the  moment  they  ceased  to  be  his 
tools,  were  disgraced ;  and  his  mother,  it  is  said,  was  not  al- 
lowed to  sit  in  the  presence  of  her  imperial  son.  He  was 
sometimes  softened,  we  are  told,  by  the  sight  of  the  field  of 
battle  strewn  with  the  wounded  and  dead.     But,  if  the  Moloch 
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of  his  ambition  claimed  new  heaps  of  slain  to-morrow,  it  wtm 
never  denied.  With  all  his  sensibility,  he  prave  milh'ons  to  the 
sword  with  as  little  conipnnction  as  he  would  have  brushed 
away  so  many  insects  which  had  infested  his  march.  To  him 
all  human  will,  desire,  power,  were  to  bend.  His  superiority 
none  might  question.  He  insulted  the  fallen,  who  had  con- 
tracted the  guilt  of  opposing  his  progress;  and  not  eTen  wo- 
man's loveliness,  and  the  dignity  of  a  queen,  could  give  shelter 
from  his  contumely.  His  allies  were  his  vassal?,  nor  was  their 
Tassalage  concealed.  Too  lofty  to  use  the  arts  of  conciliation, 
preferring  command  to  persuasion,  overbearing,  and  all-grasp- 
ing, he  spread  distrust,  exasperation,  fear,  and  revenge  through 
Europe;  and,  when  the  day  of  retribution  came,  the  old  anti- 
pathies and  mutual  jealousies  of  nations  were  swallowed  up  in 
one  burning  purpose  to  prostrate  the  common  tyrant,  the  uni- 
versal foe. 

MILTON  AND  JOHNSON. 

We  have  enlarged  on  Milton's  charnctor,  not  only  from  the 
pleasure  of  paying  that  snored  debt  which  the  mind  owes  to 
him  who  has  quickened  and  delighted  it,  but  from  an  appre- 
hension that  Milton  has  not  yot  reaped  his  due  harvest  of 
esteem  and  venenition.  The  mists  which  the  prejudices  and 
bigotry  of  Johnson  spread  over  his  bright  name  are  not  yet 
wholly  scattered,  though  fast  passing  away.  We  wish  not  to 
disparage  Johnson.  We  could  find  no  pleasure  in  sacrificing 
one  great  man  to  the  manes  of  another.  But  we  owe  it  to 
Milton  and  to  other  illustrious  names,  to  say,  that  Johnson  has 
failed  of  the  highest  end  of  biography,  which  is  to  give  immor- 
tality to  virtue,  and  to  call  forth  fervent  admiration  towards 
those  who  have  shed  splendor  on  past  ages.  We  acquit  John- 
son, however,  of  intentional  misrepresentation.  He  did  not, 
and  could  not,  appreciate  Milton.  We  doubt  whether  two 
other  minds,  having  so  little  in  common  as  those  of  which  wc 
are  now  speaking,  can  be  found  in  the  higher  walks  of  litera- 
ture. Johnson  was  great  in  his  own  sphere,  but  that  sphere 
was  comparatively  "of  the  earth,"  whil>t  Milton's  was  only 
inferior  to  that  of  angels.  It  was  customary,  in  the  day  of 
Johnson's  glory,  to  call  him  a  giant,  to  class  him  with  a  mighty, 
but  still  an  earth-born  race.  Milton  we  should  rank  among 
seraphs.  Johnson's  mind  acted  chiefly  on  man's  actual  condi- 
tion, on  the  realities  of  life,  on  the  springs  of  human  action, 
on  the  passions  which  now  agitate  society,  and  he  seems  hardly 
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to  have  dreamed  of  a  higher  state  of  the  human  mind  than  was 
then  exhibited.  Milton,  on  the  other  hand,  burned  with  a 
deep,  yet  calm  love  of  moral  grandeur  and  celestial  purity. 
He  thought,  not  so  much  of  what  man  is,  as  of  what  he  might 
become.  His  own  mind  was  a  revelation  to  him  of  a  higher 
condition  of  humanity,  and  to  promote  this  he  thirsted  and 
toiled  for  freedom,  as  the  element  for  the  growth  and  improve- 
ment of  his  nature. — In  religion,  Johnson  was  gloomy  and  in- 
clined to  superstition,  and  on  the  subject  of  government  leaned 
towards  absolute  power ;  and  the  idea  of  reforming  either,  never 
entered  his  mind  but  to  disturb  and  provoke  it.  The  church 
and  the  civil  polity  under  which  he  lived  seemed  to  him  per- 
fect, unless  he  may  have  thought  that  the  former  would  be  im- 
proved by  a  larger  infusion  of  Romish  rites  and  doctrines,  and 
the  latter  by  an  enlargement  of  the  royal  prerogative.  Hence 
a  tame  acquiescence  in  the  present  forms  of  religion  and  go- 
vernment marks  his  works.  Hence  we  find  so  little  in  his 
writings  which  is  electric  and  soul-kindling,  and  which  gives 
the  reader  a  consciousness  of  being  made  for  a  state  of  loftier 
thought  and  feeling  than  the  present.  Milton's  whole  soul,  on 
the  contrary,  revolted  against  the  maxims  of  legitimacy,  here- 
ditary faith,  and  servile  reverence  for  established  power.  He 
could  not  brook  the  bondage  to  which  men  had  bowed  for 
ages.  "Reformation"  was  the  first  word  of  public  warning 
which  broke  from  his  youthful  lips,  and  the  hope  of  it  was  the 
solace  of  his  declining  years.  The  difierence  between  Milton 
and  Johnson  may  be  traced,  not  only  in  these  great  features  of 
mind,  but  in  their  whole  characters.  Milton  was  refined  and 
spiritual  in  his  habits,  temperate  almost  to  abstemiousness,  and 
refreshed  himself  after  intellectual  effort  by  music.  Johnson 
inclined  to  more  sensual  delights.  Milton  was  exquisitely 
alive  to  the  outward  creation,  to  sounds,  motions,  and  forms, 
to  natural  beauty  and  grandeur.  Johnson,  through  defect  of 
physical  organization,  if  not  through  deeper  deficiency,  had 
little  susceptibility  of  these  pure  and  delicate  pleasures,  and 
would  not  have  exchanged  the  Strand  for  the  vale  of  Tempe 
or  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  How  could  Johnson  be 
just  to  Milton  I 

MILTON'S  PARADISE. 

Paradise  and  its  inhabitants  are  in  sweet  accordance,  and 
together  form  a  scene  of  tranquil  bliss,  which  calms  and  soothes, 
whilst  it  delights,  the  imagination.    Adam  and  Eve,  just  mould- 

24* 
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ed  1)T  the  hand  and  quickened  bv  the  breath  of  (}od,  reOert  in 
their  coiintenan''e>  antl  forms,  as  wvW  as  minds,  the  intelli|rencr, 
beniirniiT.  and  h:ip|uness  of  their  Author.  Their  new  exi«t- 
ence  ha<  iht*  fr».s*;nH>s  and  iKacefulnei?!*  of  the  dewy  momine. 
Their  souls.  un<ated  an<l  untainted,  find  an  innocent  jor  in 
the  youthful  creation,  which  spreads  and  smiles  around  thenL 
Their  mutual  lovo  is  deep,  for  it  is  the  love  of  younp,  unworn. 
nnexhausted  h»?arts.  which  meet  in  each  other  the  only  hnmiin 
obJt*t*ls  on  whom  to  pour  forth  their  fuhiess  of  aflfcetion ;  ami 
still  it  is  serene,  for  it  is  the  love  of  happy  bein^rs,  who  know 

not  sufterinLT  evtn  bv  name,  whose  innocence  excludes  not  on  It 

■•  •  • 

the  tumults  but  the  thought  of  jealousy  and  shame,  who  "ira- 
paradised  in  one  another*s  arms,*'  scarce  dream  of  fnturity,  !m> 
blessed  is  tiioir  present  beine.  We  will  not  say  that  we  envy 
our  first  parents:  for  wc  feel  that  there  may  be  higher  happi- 
ness than  theirs,  a  happiness  won  through  struggle  with  inward 
and  outward  foes,  the  happiness  of  power  and  moral  victory, 
the  happiness  of  disinterested  sacrifices  and  wide-spread  love, 
the  happiness  of  bouiulless  hope,  and  of  •'thoughts  which 
wander  throuirh  etcrnitv.'*     Still  there  are  times  when  the 

m 

Spirit,  opi^rcssi-d  with  pain,  worn  with  toil,  tirid  of  tumult, 
sick  at  the  sight  of  guilt,  wounded  in  its  love,  baflled  in  ils 
)h»pe.  a!id  trembling  in  its  faith,  almost  long**  fi>r  the  *'win;r:« 
t>f  a  d'Ui\  that  it  miirht  II v  awav"  anti  take  refiiiri'  amid>l  the 
••shatW  liowers,"  the  "vernal  airs,"  the  "roses  witlmut  thorns/' 
the  tpiiet.  the  beauty,  the  loveliness  of  Kden.  It  is  the  con- 
trast I'f  this  deep  ]>eace  of  Pannlise  i*ith  tlie  stMnns  of  life, 
wliieh  irives  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  uf  thi**  po»-ui  a  charm 
•«t»  irre-i-'tible.  that  not  a  few  wouM  sooner  relin*pn^h  the  two 
first  bonk<.  with  all  their  sublimity,  than  part  with  these.  It 
h;is  st)inrtiuies  been  saiil  that  the  Knirli-li  language  has  no 
gt^otl  pa'^toral  poetry.  We  vh^xM  a>k.  in  what  aire  or  country 
\m\>  the  pastoral  rei*d  breatheil  such  sweet  simiij*  a*  are  borne 
tt>  ns  o}\  •'the  (Mlorirerous  «invrs  of  vri-ntle  L'Mira"  l"n»m  Milton's 
rar:it|iNi'? 


niHlSri.\NlTY  THE  UK  EAT  EMANtlPATi'R. 

I  p;iNS  t'»  another  ti»pic  suggestiMl  by  Mr.  tJuriiey's  book. 
NN  iiai  Is  it.  let  nie  a>k.  which  has  frenl  the  We>t  India  >lave, 
tohl  is  ii.'w  rjUNJMg  him  to  the  diuMiity  of  a  man':'  Tli#»  nn-wir 
i>  most  eh^-.-ring.  The  great  Knia!icipat<»r  hsi^  bfi-ii  <'!iri>tianity. 
\\Aw\.  iuit  rest,  stale  crafl.  church-craft,  the  low  uiotives  which 
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have  originated  other  revolutions,  have  not  worked  here.  From 
the  times  of  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  down  to  the  present  day, 
the  friends  of  the  slave,  who  have  pleaded  his  cause  and  broken 
his  chains,  have  been  Christians;  and  it  is  from  Christ,  the 
divine  philanthropist,  from  the  inspiration  of  his  cross,  that 
they  have  gathered  faith,  hope,  and  love  for  the  conflict.  This 
illustration  of  the  spirit  and  power  of  Christianity  is  a  bright 
addition  to  the  evidences  of  its  truth.  We  have  here  the 
miracle  of  a  great  nation,  rising  in  its  strength,  not  for  con- 
quest, not  to  assert  its  own  rights,  but  to  free  and  elevate  the 
most  despised  and  injured  race  on  earth ;  and  as  this  stands 
alone  in  human  history,  so  it  recalls  to  us  those  wonderful 
works  of  mercy  and  power  by  which  the  divinity  of  our  reli- 
gion was  at  first  confirmed. 

It  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  I  am  compelled  to  turn  to  the 
contrast  between  religion  in  England  and  religion  in  America. 
There  it  vindicates  the  cause  of  the  oppressed ;  here  it  rivets 
the  chain  and  hardens  the  heart  of  the  oppressor.  At  the 
South,  what  is  the  Christian  ministry  doing  for  the  slave? 
Teaching  the  rightfulness  of  his  yoke,  joining  in  the  cry 
against  the  men  who  plead  for  his  freedom,  giving  the  sanction 
of  God's  name  to  the  greatest  oflTence  against  his  children. 
This  is  the  saddest  view  presented  by  the  conflict  with  slavery. 
The  very  men  whose  office  it  is  to  plead  against  all  wrong,  to 
enforce  the  obligation  of  impartial,  inflexible  justice,  to  breathe 
the  spirit  of  universal  brotherly  love,  to  resist  at  all  hazards 
the  spirit  and  evil  customs  of  the  world,  to  live  and  to  die 
under  the  banner  of  Christian  truth,  have  enlisted  under  the 
standard  of  slavery. 

Review  of  Gitrney^s  Letteri, 


CHARACTER  OP  THE  NEGRO  RACE. 

I  pass  to  another  topic  suggested  by  Mr.  Qurney's  book. 
According  to  this,  and  all  the  books  written  on  the  subject, 
Emancipation  has  -borne  a  singular  testimony  to  the  noble 
elements  of  the  negro  character.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
nny  other  race  would  have  borne  this  trial  as  well  as  they. 
Before  the  day  of  freedom  came,  the  West  Indies  and  this 
country  foreboded  fearful  consequences  from  the  sudden  tran- 
sition of  such  a  multitude  from  bondage  to  liberty.  Revenge, 
massacre,  unbridled  lust,  were  to  usher  in  the  grand  festival  of 
Emancipation,  which  was  to  end  in  the  breaking  out  of  a  new 
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Pandcmoninm  on  earth.  Instead  of  this,  the  holj  day  of 
liberty  was  welcomed  by  shouts  and  tears  of  gratitude.  The 
liberated  ne^i^roes  did  not  hasten,  as  Saxon  serft)  in  like  circum- 
stances mij2:ht  have  done,  to  haunts  of  intoxication,  but  to  the 
house  of  God.  Their  rude  churches  were  thronged.  Their 
joy  found  utterance  in  prayers  and  hymns.  History  contains 
no  record  more  touching  than  the  account  of  the  religious, 
tender  thankfulness  which  this  vast  boon  awakened  in  the  negro 
breast.  And  what  followed?  Was  this  beautiful  emotion  au 
evanescent  transport,  soon  to  give  way  to  ferocity  and  ven- 
geance? It  was  natural  for  masters,  who  had  inflicted  cause- 
less stripes,  and  filled  the  cup  of  the  slaves  with  bitterness,  to 
fear  their  rage  after  liberation.  But  the  overwhelming  joy  of 
freedom  having  subsided,  they  returned  to  labor.  Not  even  a 
blow  was  struck  in  the  excitement  of  that  vast  change.  No 
violation  of  the  peace  required  the  interposition  of  the  magis- 
trate. The  new  relation  was  assumed  easily,  quietly,  without 
an  act  of  violence ;  and,  since  that  time,  in  the  short  space  of 
two  years,  how  much  have  they  accomplished?  Beautiful 
villages  have  grown  up;  little  freeholds  have  been  purchased; 
the  marriage  tie  has  become  sacred;  the  child  is  educated; 
crime  has  diminished ;  there  are  islands,  where  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  young  are  trained  in  schools  than  among  the 
whites  of  the  slave  States.  I  ask  whether  any  other  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  would  have  received  and  used  the  infinite 
blessing  of  liberty  so  well. 

The  history  of  West  Indian  emancipation  teaches  ns  that 
we  are  holding  in  bondage  one  of  the  best  races  ot  the  human 
family.  The  negro  is  among  the  mildest,  gentlest  of  men.  lie 
is  singularly  susceptible  of  inij)rovoment  from  abroad.  Ilia 
children,  it  is  said,  receive  more  m])idly  than  ours  the  elements 
of  knowledge.  How  far  he  can  originate  improvements  time 
only  can  teach.  His  nature  is  affectionate,  easily  touched; 
and  liriice  he  is  more  open  to  religious  impression  than  the 
white  man.  The  African  carries  within  him  much  more  than 
we,  the  germs  of  a  meek,  long-suffering,  loving  virtue.  A 
short  residence  among  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  im- 
pressed me  with  their  capacity  of  improvement.  On  all  sides 
I  heard  of  their  religious  tendencies,  the  noblest  in  hnman 
nature.  I  saw,  too,  on  the  plantation  where  I  resided,  a 
gracefulness  and  dignity  of  form  and  motion,  rare  in  my  own 
native  New  England.  And  this  is  the  race  which  has  been 
selected  to  be  trodden  down  and  confounded  with  the  brutes! 

Uui, 
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SAMUEL  WOODWORTH,  1786—1842. 

Samuel  Woodworth  was  a  native  of  Soituate,  Massachusetts,  and 
was  bom  in  1786.  Having  learned  the  art  of  printing  in  his  native 
place,  he  removed  to  New  York,  and  was  for  some  years  editor  of  a 
newspaper  there.  Afterwards,  he  published  a  weekly  miscellany, 
called  "The  Ladies'  Literary  Gazette;"  and  in  1823,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  George  P.  Morris,  he  established  "  The  New  York  Mirror," 
long  the  most  popular  journal  of  literature  and  art  in  this  country. 
Ue  died  in  New  York,  December  9, 1842,  much  respected  for  his  moral 
worth  and  poetic  talent. 

Mr.  Woodworth  published,  in  1813,  an  "  Account  of  the  War  with 
Great  Britain,"  and  in  1818,  a  Volume  of  "Poems,  Odes,  and  Songs, 
and  other  Metrical  Effusions."  From  the  latter,  we  select  the  well- 
known  SODg  of 


THE  OLD  OAKEN  BUCKET. 

How  dear  to  this  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  childhood. 

When  fond  recollection  presents  them  to  view  I 
The  orchard,  the  meadow,  the  deep-tangled  wild  wood, 

And  every  loved  spot  which  my  infancy  knew  ; 
The  wide- spreading  pond,  and  the  mill  which  stood  by  it. 

The  bridge,  and  the  rock  where  the  cataract  fell ; 
The  cot  of  my  father,  the  dairy  house  nigh  it. 

And  e'en  the  rude  bucket  which  hung  in  the  well. 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket. 
The  moss-covered  bucket,  which  hung  in  the  well. 

That  moss-covered  vessel  I  hail  as  a  treasure  ; 

For  often,  at  noon,  when  returned  from  the  field, 
1  found  it  the  source  of  an  exquisite  pleasure, 

The  purest  and  sweetest  that  nature  can  yield. 
How  ardent  I  seized  it,  with  hands  that  were  glowing ! 

And  quick  to  the  white-pebbled  bottom  it  fell ; 
Then  soon,  with  the  emblem  of  truth  overflowing, 

And  dripping  with  coolness,  it  rose  from  the  well ; 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket. 
The  moss-covered  bucket  arose  from  the  well. 

How  sweet  from  the  green  mossy  brim  to  receive  it, 
As  poised  on  the  curb  it  inclined  to  my  lips  I 

Not  a  full  blushing  goblet  could  tempt  me  to  leave  it. 
Though  filled  with  the  nectar  that  Jupiter  sips. 
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And  now,  far  removed  from  the  love<l  situation, 

Tlio  tear  of  regret  will  intruaiTcljr  swell, 
As  fancy  reverta  to  my  father's  plantation, 

And  sighs  for  the  bucket  which  hangs  in  the  well ; 
Ihe  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket. 
The  moss-covered  bucket,  which  hangs  in  the  well. 


HENRY  WARE,  JR.,  1793—1843. 

Hejcry  Warf,  Jr.,  the  son  of  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  D.  D.,  the  Hollis 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  Harvard  College,  was  bom  in  Hingham,  Mas- 
Bachusotts,  in  1793,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in  1812.  Imme> 
diatel y  on  leaving  college,  he  became  an  assistant  teacher  in  Phillips* 
Exetor  Academy ;  but  all  his  leisure  time  he  devoted  to  a  preparation 
for  the  Christian  ministry,  the  profession  which  had  been  his  choice 
from  his  very  youth.  He  completed  his  theological  studies  in  I&IC, 
and  on  the  first  day  of  the  following  year  was  onlained  as  pa5tor  of 
the  '*  Secon«i  Church,"  in  Boston.  After  twelve  years  of  labor  in  that 
situation,  ho  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request,  and  went  to  travel  in 
Europe  for  a  year,  for  the  improvement  of  his  health,  which  had  l>een 
impaired  by  long-continued  mental  application.  On  his  return,  he 
was  elected  '^Parkman  Professor  of  Pulpit  Kloi^uence  and  Pastoral 
Theology,''  in  Harvard  University,  which  chair  he  continoed  to  fill 
with  great  acceptance  and  ability  till  the  summer  of  1842,  when  hi« 
declining  health  obliged  him  to  resign  it,  .md  retire  into  the  country. 
He  did  not  long  survive  his  resignation,  for  he  die\l  on  the  22d  of  Sep- 
temU'r  of  the  next  year. 

Dr.  Ware's  works,  edited  by  Rev.  Cliandler  Robins,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Boston,  in  four  volumes.  They  consist  of  essaya,  sermoiia, 
controversial  tracts  and  memoirs,  all  showing  a  mind  of  chast«,  Chris- 
tian scholarship,  and  a  heart  full  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  mmBt  and 
alive  to  every  thing  that  pertains  to  the  best  good  of  the  great  human 
family.  Tliey  al!»o  contain  selections  from  his  po«?try ;  for  Dr.  Ware 
had  the  true  poetic  spirit,  and  fully  apprtHriate«i  the  poet>i  elevated 
and  elevating  mission,  as  is  beautifully  kIiowu  in  the  following  few 
lines  on  the  connection  Wtween 
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SCIENCE  AND  POETRY. 

Science  and  Poetry,  recognizing,  as  they  do,  the  order  and 
the  beauty  of  the  universe,  are  alike  handmaids  of  devotion. 
They  have  been,  they  may  be,  drawn  away  from  her  altar,  but 
in  their  natural  characters  they  are  co-operators,  and,  like  twin 
sisters,  they  walk  hand  in  hand.  Science  tracks  the  footprints 
of  the  great  creating  power;  poetry  unveils  the  smile  of  the 
all-sustaining  love.  Science  adores  as  a  subject ;  poetry  wor- 
ships as  a  child.  One  teaches  the  law,  and  the  other  binds  the 
soul  to  it  in  bands  of  beauty  and  love.  They  turn  the  universe 
into  a  temple,  earth  into  an  altar,  the  systems  into  fellow- 
worshippers,  and  eternity  into  one  long  day  of  contemplation 
and  praise. 

CHOOSING  A  PROFESSION. 

In  answering  the  question,  "What  is  to  be  considered  a 
UvingV  men  immediately  separate  a  thousand  different  ways, 
according  to  their  previous  habits  of  life,  the  society  in  which 
they  have  lived,  their  notions  of  worldly  prosperity,  their  love 
of  self-gratification,  their  ambition,  and  the  numberless  other 
things  which  go  to  make  a  roan's  idea  of  happiness.  If  men 
would  cease  to  take  counsel  of  these — if  they  could  calmly  look 
with  the  eye  of  sober  reason  on  life  and  its  purposes,  on  the 
earth  and  its  means  of  gratification — it  would  be  less  difficult 
to  decide  this  matter,  and  there  would  be  less  clashing  than 
there  is  between  this  first  obligation  to  make  a  worldly  pro- 
vision, and  the  subsequent  obligations  of  a  higher  nature. 

He  who  accounts  it  necessary,  or  most  desirable,  to  become 
rich,  who  connects  his  ideas  of  happiness  and  honor  with  large 
possessions  and  the  artificial  consideration  which  is  attached  to 
wealth,  errs  in  his  first  purpose,  goes  astray  in  the  very  first 
step,  and  multiplies  the  hazards  of  disappointment  and  chagrin. 
Yet  perhaps  there  is  no  error  more  common — not  the  extrava- 
gant error  of  aiming  at  great  wealth,  as  the  object  for  which 
to  live — but  the  error  of  so  setting  one's  desires  on  SLmore  than 
cojnpetence;  of  so  looking  with  contempt  on  the  prospect  of 
a  merely  comfortable  existence,  that  the  taste  for  simple  and 
natural  pleasure  is  lost,  and  the  higher  motives  of  virtue,  use- 
fulness, and  truth  lose  their  comparative  estimation.  Hence 
uneasy  desires,  restless  discontent,  dissatisfaction,  repining  and 
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envy  at  the  more  snccessfol;  hence,  in  a  word,  wretchedness,  in 
a  condition  where  a  well-ordered  mind  could  be  full  of  grati- 
tude. In  a  commercial  commaDitj,  like  that  in  which  we  live, 
which  is  rushing  onward  in  a  tide  of  prosperity  that  astonishes 
while  we  gaze,  and  infatuates  the  mind  of  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  commotion — in  such  a  community,  especially, 
there  is  danger  that  the  judgment  be  perverted,  that  the 
humbler  but  useful  callings  become  distasteful,  and  multitudes 
of  young  men,  to  the  peril  of  their  innocence,  at  the  risk  of 
corruption  and  wretchedness,  press  into  the  crowded  ranks  of 
Mammon,  and  suffer  themselves  to  forget  there  is  any  good 
but  gold.  It  has  been  said  by  one  who  has  long  watched  the 
commercial  world  in  this  country,  that  only  one  in  seven  of 
those  who  enter  this  walk  succeed  in  it;  that  six  in  every 
seven  fail — a  dreadful  proportion  of  blanks,  considering  the 
quantity  of  blasted  hopes  and  blighted  integrity,  of  broken 
hearts  and  ruined  characters,  which  it  involves.  And  yet,  into 
this  desperate  struggle  how  eagerly  are  our  young  men  rushing  ? 
With  six  chances  of  ruin  to  one  of  success,  how  many  are  leaving 
the  less  crowded,  the  more  certain,  the  more  quiet  avocations 
of  professional  life,  for  which  their  higher  education  had  fitted 
them — and  in  which  competence,  with  cultivated  minds  and 
useful  occupations,  would  be  far  happier  in  the  long  run,  and 
far  more  honorable,  than  this  ambition  to  grow  rich  in  business 
— whilst  letters  are  forgotten,  philosophy  is  deserted,  the  ac- 
quisitions of  intellect  are  thrown  away,  and  the  mind,  that 
might  have  illumined  society  by  its  genius,  confines  its  noble 
powers  to  the  pitiful  drudgery  of  barter,  and  the  miserable 
cares  of  gain. 


SEASONS  OF  PRATER. 

To  pmyer  I  to  prayer ! — for  the  morning  breaks, 
And  earth  in  her  Maker's  smile  awakes. 
Hill  light  is  on  all,  below  and  above — 
Tilt*  liKht  of  gladness,  and  life,  and  lovo. 
Oh  !  tiien,  on  the  breath  of  this  early  air, 
Send  upward  the  incense  of  grateful  prayer. 

To  prayer! — for  the  glorious  sun  is  gone, 

And  the  gathering  darkness  of  night  comes  on. 

Like  a  cortain  from  Ood's  kind  hand  it  flows, 

To  shade  the  conch  where  his  rhihlren  repose. 

T)u*n  kneel,  while  the  watching  stars  are  bright, 

And  give  jour  Uft  thoughts  to  the  Guardian  of  night. 
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To  prayer ! — for  the  day  that  God  has  blest 
Comes  tranquilly  on  with  its  welcome  rest. 
It  speaks  of  creation's  early  bloom. 
It  speaks  of  the  Prince  who  burst  the  tomb. 
Then  summon  the  spirit's  exalted  powers, 
And  devote  to  Heaven  the  hallowed  hours. 

There  are  smiles  and  tears  in  the  mother's  eyes, 

For  her  new-bom  infant  beside  her  lies. 

Oh  I  hour  of  bliss  I  when  the  heart  o'erflows 

With  rapture  a  mother  only  knows : 

Let  it  gush  forth  in  words  of  fervent  prayer ; 

Let  it  swell  up  to  Heaven  for  her  precious  care. 

There  are  smiles  and  tears  in  that  gathering  band, 
Where  the  heart  is  pledged  with  the  trembling  hand. 
What  trying  thoughts  in  her  bosom  swell, 
As  the  bride  bids  parents  and  home  farewell ! 
Kneel  down  by  the  side  of  the  tearful  fair, 
And  strengthen  the  perilous  hour  with  prayer. 

Kneel  down  by  the  dying  sinner's  side, 
And  pray  for  his  soul,  through  him  who  died. 
Large  drops  of  anguish  are  thick  on  his  brow : 
Oh  !  what  are  earth  and  its  pleasures  now  ? 
And  what  shall  assuage  his  dark  despair 
But  the  penitent  cry  of  humble  prayer  ? 

Kneel  down  at  the  couch  of  departing  faith, 

And  hear  the  last  words  the  believer  saith. 

He  has  bidden  adieu  to  his  earthly  friends  ; 

There  is  peace  in  his  eye,  that  upward  bends  ; 

There  is  peace  in  his  calm,  confiding  air ; 

For  his  last  thoughts  are  God's — his  last  words,  prayer. 

The  voice  of  prayer  at  the  sable  bier  I 

A  voice  to  sustain,  to  soothe,  and  to  cheer. 

It  commends  the  spirit  to  God  who  gave ; 

It  lifts  the  thoughts  from  the  cold,  dark  grave ; 

It  points  to  the  glory  where  he  shall  reign, 

Who  whispered,  **  Thy  brother  shall  rise  again." 

The  voice  of  prayer  in  the  world  of  bliss  ! 

But  gladder,  purer  than  rose  from  this. 

The  ransomed  shout  to  their  glorious  King, 

Where  no  sorrow  shades  the  soul  as  they  sing ;  • 

But  a  sinless  and  joyous  song  they  raise. 

And  their  voice  of  prayef  is  eternal  praise. 

Awake  !  awake !  and  gird  up  thy  strength, 

To  join  that  holy  band  at  length. 

To  Uim,  who  unceasing  love  displays. 

Whom  the  powers  of  nature  unceasingly  praise, 

To  llim  thy  heart  and  thy  hours  be  given  ; 

For  a  life  of  prayer  is  the  life  of  heaven. 
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JOSEPH  STOKY,  I7S2— 1845. 

TiiiA  diiitinfiniiiheil  JDrist  >nil  Hclinlnr  vhb  bom  in  Uflrbli-hcnd,  MnRH., 
Prpt.  1t>,  178'J,  iind  gradnated  nt  Harrtird  CoIIcro.  in  ITDS.  He  nlu- 
liiiil  law  ntxiff  Jndfin  Putnam,  anil  wtabllHlied  himsplf  in  the  prao- 
tluH  if  it  at  Sali-ui.  lie  soon  anlered  into  political  lire,  aDil  wa*  choapn 
a  uii^mtwr  of  tlie  HaHiacbiuiettii  Legislattiro  in  180G.  In  l$W,  he  iraa 
eliosen  hy  tlie  T>«incKTatlc  part;  a  mpresvntatire  to  CnngrmM  Trom 
Kmex,  Sontli  Diatrict.  In  1811,  he  was  appointed  b;  I'regideDt  Huli- 
ann  a  Jniign  of  the  Supn-nie  Court  of  the  United  Stalea,  and  llit-n 
Revved  hiniKi'lr  cntirpl/ fniiii  all  ]<olitiral  cnnniftionn.  In  1830,  bu 
waaapixdiited  Dane  Profewiorin  the  l^i*  School  o(  Harvard  I'niTFnll;, 
(III  th>!  miinillc>-nt  foundation  of  bis  friend,  Hon.  Nathan  l)ani>,  i>[ 
DeViTl]':  and  bo  cinitinnM  to  diMharj^e  the  dnliii  of  tbia  officv  willi 
pn-at  nbilit/  and  oncreaa  till  the  day  of  hia  doalh,  vblch  took  jil.i.o 
on  lh.t  mth  of  S^ptprnWr,  1S45. 

Viir  jin'fnnnd  leiral  Itaminp,  acnlenpsa  of  inli^lbi't,  Bonniliic^*  "f 
Jnilj-niriil,  and  fjpni'nl  knowleilftf.  Judge  Slorj  haa  had  fnw,  if  nnr. 
iin)>-ri<>TM,  in  our  country'.  Ai  a  luavher  of  Jarinpnidenrp,  bf>  broii^bl 
Id  thfl  iniixirtnnt  dalieo  of  the  rn>f<>iii>or'ii  chair,  berMtii  hia  <>xnl.>'- 
r.iiil  li'.irniii);,  gri-.it  patiencp,  it  natnral  delight  in  the  giv.it  *nb}i-i  t» 
Kliii'b  111'  fxiHninde'l,  a  cojiloua  and  jwreantiiTe  plotgarnee,  and  a  cun- 
t.iKiniM  pnlliuHin^'m,  wbi<-h  Glim]  hlH  pnpila  with  lure  for  Ihti  biw,  and 
for  tlio  iiinxliT  who  taui;bt  It  no  well. 

Aa  au  .lutbor,  Judgo  i^tory  l>egnn  bis  c.ireer  earl/  in  lifi-,  lir  piililinh- 
int;  an  vxri'lli^nt  tdition  of  Abl>otl  on  the  "  Law  of  Shippini;."  Si>>u 
nFtpr  bi.4  a|i|iiiintiiienl  to  the  Uaoe  Profi'ABorshlp,  he  pnb1[i>hi-<t  hin 
'- ('nmni>'iitarii»<  on  the  C'onatltmioD  of  the  United  Stalrc,"  In  thni' 
Tnlumr!),  octavo.  Theite  wero  fol1owe<I  bj  a  RQcceHeiim  of  tn-atiaen  on 
■lilTiTunl  bmncbi-a  of  the  law,  the  extent  and  ezcellpnce  of  which,  with 
the  rant  aniiniiil  of  li'>;al  learning  dUplajrvd  in  tht'in,  leave  it  ft  mailer 
■  of  aHtoninhnivnt  that  thej  could  lie  prepared,  within  the  abort  apace  <>f 
twelve  ;ear«,  bj  a  man  who  waa  all  the  while  dbwharKintt,  with  grrnt 
a<;<idBit7 — the  onemna  dutie*  of  a  Judge  of  the  Bu|in>nie  Court  of  llio 
I'nitnl  r=lnlv5,  and  a  Profeaaor  In  the  Law  School  of  the  rniveniiljr.  Hut 
in  his  derution  to  the  aclence  of  the  law,  he  did  not  forget  the  claini* 
of  lilernliiro  and  general  Bvholan-hi]i ;  and  hia  addrrvBoa  on  public  ncca- 
•iona,  hia  contrlbuliona  to  the  "North  American  Iteview,"  and  utlier 
mlacellaneoiu  writing*,  abow  a  mind  Imbued  with  aoand  and  varied 
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As  a  man,  and  a  member  of  society,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  do- 
mestic virtues,  his  warm  affections  and  generous  temper,  and  the 
purity,  elevation,  and  simplicity  of  his  life.  The  members  of  the  Suf- 
folk Bar,  in  their  resolutions  upon  the  occasion  of  his  death,  declare 
*'  that  the  death  of  one  so  great  as  a  judge,  as  an  author,  as  a  teacher, 
and  so  good  as  a  man,  is  a  loss  which  is  irreparable  to  the  bar,  to  the 
country,  and  to  mankind.*' 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  CLASSICAL  LEARNING. 

The  importance  of  classical  learning  to  professional  educa- 
tion is  80  obvious,  that  the  surprise  is  that  it  could  ever  have 
become  matter  of  disputation.  I  speak  not  of  its  power  in 
refininp:  the  taste,  in  disciplining  the  judgment,  in  invigorating 
the  understanding,  or  in  warming  the  heart  with  elevated  senti- 
ments, but  of  its  po^er  of  direct,  positive,  necessary  instruc- 
tion. Until  the  eighteenth  century,  the  mass  of  science,  in  its 
principal  branches,  was  deposited  in  the  dead  languages,  and 
much  of  it  still  reposes  there.  To  be  ignorant  of  these  lan- 
guages is  to  shut  out  the  lights  of  former  times,  or  to  examine 
them  only  through  the  glimmerings  of  inadequate  translations. 
What  should  we  say  of  the  jurist  who  never  aspired  to  learn 
the  maxims  of  law  and  equity  which  adorn  the  Roman  codds? 
What  of  the  physician  who  could  deliberately  surrender  all  the 
knowledge  heaped  up  for  so  many  centuries  in  the  Latinity  of 
continental  Europe?  What  of  the  minister  of  religion  who 
should  choose  not  to  study  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  tongue, 
and  should  be  content  to  trust  his  faith  and  his  hopes,  for  time 
and  for  eternity,  to  the  dimness  of  translations  which  may  re- 
flect the  literal  import,  but  rarely  can  reflect,  with  nnbroken 
force,  the  beautiful  spirit  of  the  text  ? 

I  pass  over  all  consideration  of  the  written  treasures  of  an- 
tiquity which  have  survived  the  wreck  of  empires  and  dynasties, 
of  monumental  trophies  and  triumphal  arches,  of  palaces  of 
])rince8  and  temples  of  the  gods.  I  pass  over  all  consideration 
of  those  admired  compositions  in  which  wisdom  speaks  as  with 
a  voice  from  heaven ;  of  those  sublime  efforts  of  poetical  genius 
which  still  freshen,  as  they  pass  from  age  to  age,  in  undying 
vigor;  of  those  finished  histories  which  still  enlighten  and 
instruct  governments  in  their  duty  and  their  destiny ;  of  those 
matchless  orations  which  roused  nations  to  arms  and  chained 
senates  to  the  chariot-wheels  of  all-conquering  eloquence. 
These  all  may  uow  be  read  in  oar  vemacalar  tongae.    Aj  I  as 
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one  reraemberB  the  face  of  a  dead  friend,  hj  galhenni;  np  the 
broken  fragments  of  his  image — as  one  listens  to  tlie  talc  of  a 
drcaiD  twice  told — as  one  catches  the  roar  of  the  orcnn  in  tlic 
ripple  of  a  rivniet — as  ono  sees  the  blaze  of  noon  in  the  first 
glimmer  of  twilight. 

FBEE  SCDOOLB. 

I  know  not  what  more  maniGcent  donation  any  government 
can  bestow  than  by  providing  instruction  at  the  |>ublic  cxjienst', 
not  as  B  Bchcmo  of  cuarity,  bnt  of  municipal  policy.  If  a  private 
person  deserres  the  applanse  of  all  good  men,  who  founds  n 
single  hospital  or  college,  how  mnch  more  are  they  entitled  tu 
the  appellation  of  pnblic  benefactors  who,  by  the  side  of  every 
church  in  every  village,  plant  a  school  of  letters  I  Other  raonn- 
ments  of  the  art  and  genius  of  man  may  perisb,  but  these,  from 
their  very  nature,  Rcem,  as  far  as  hnman  forcsiffht  can  go,  abso- 
lutely immortal.  The  triumphat  arches  of  other  days  have  fallen ; 
the  sculptured  colnmns  have  crumbled  into  dust;  the  temples  of 
taste  and  religion  have  eunk  into  decay  ;  the  pyramids  them- 
selves seem  but  mighty  sepulchres  hastening  to  the  same  ob- 
livion to  which  the  dead  they  cover  have  long  since  passed. 
Bnt  here,  every  successive  generation  becomes  a  living  memo- 
rial of  onr  public  schools,  and  a  living  example  of  their  excel- 
lence. Never,  never  may  this  glorious  inatitutiun  be  abandoned 
or  betrayed,  by  the  weakness  of  its  friends,  or  the  power  of  its 
adversaries.  It  can  scarcely  be  abandoned  or  betrayed  while 
New  England  remains  free,  and  her  representatives  are  true  to 
their  trust.  It  mast  forever  count  in  its  defence  a  majority  of 
all  those  who  ought  to  influence  public  affairs  by  their  virtues 
or  their  talents;  for  it  must  be  that  here  lliey  first  felt  the 
divinity  of  knowledge  stir  within  them.  What  consolation 
ean  be  higher,  what  reflection  prouder,  than  the  thought  that 
in  weal  and  in  woe  onr  children  are  nnder  the  public  guardian- 
ship, and  may  here  gather  the  fruits  of  that  learning  which 
ripeus  fur  eternity ! 


KDUCATION  AND  T.EAHNINa. 

If  Christianity  may  he  said  to  have  given  a  permanent  eleva- 
tion to  woman,  as  an  intellectual  and  moral  being,  it  is  as  true 
that  the  praaent  sg«,  above  all  othera,  haa  given  play  to  her 
genial,  and  Ungbt  di  to  reverence  ita  >■  ~  -ice.     Il  waa  the 
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fashion  of  other  times  to  treat  the  literary  acquirements  of  the 
sex  as  starched  pedantry,  or  vain  pretension;  to  stigmatize 
them  as  inconsistent  with  those  domestic  affections  and  virtues 
which  constitute  the  charm  of  society.  We  had  abundant 
homilies  read  upon  their  amiable  weaknesses  and  sentimental 
delicacy,  upon  their  timid  gentleness  and  submissive  depend- 
ence; as  if  to  taste  the  fruit  of  knowledge  were  a  deadly  sin, 
and  ignorance  were  the  sole  guardian  of  innocence.  Their 
whole  lives  were  ''sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought," 
and  concealment  of  intellectual  power  was  often  resorted  to, 
to  escape  the  dangerous  imputation  of  masculine  strength.  In 
the  higher  walks  of  life,  the  satirist  was  not  without  color  for 
the  suggestion  that  it  was 

"A  youth  of  folly,  an  old  age  of  cards;" 

and  that,  elsewhere,  **most  women  had  no  character  at  all," 
beyond  that  of  purity  and  devotion  to  their  families.  Admi- 
rable as  are  these  qualities,  it  seemed  an  abuse  of  the  gift3  of 
Providence  to  deny  to  mothers  the  power  of  instructing  their 
children,  to  wives  the  privilege  of  sharing  the  intellectual 
pursuits  of  their  husbands,  to  sisters  and  daughters  the  delight 
of  ministering  knowledge  in  the  fireside  circle,  to  youth  and 
beauty  the  charm  of  refined  sense,  to  age  and  infirmity  the 
consolation  of  studies  which  elevate  the  soul  and  gladden  the 
listless  hours  of  despondency. 

These  things  have,  in  a  great  measure,  passed  away.  The 
prejudices  which  dishonored  the  sex  have  yielded  to  the  influ- 
ence of  truth.  By  slow  but  sure  advances,  education  has  ex- 
tended itself  through  all  ranks  of  female  society.  There  is  no 
longer  any  dread  lest  the  culture  of  science  should  foster  that 
masculine  boldness  or  restless  independence  which  alarms  by 
its  sallies,  or  wounds  by  its  inconsistencies.  We  have  seen  that 
here,  as  everywhere  else,  knowledge  is  favorable  to  human 
virtue  and  human  happiness;  that  the  refinement  of  literature 
adds  lustre  to  the  devotion  of  piety;  that  true  learning,  like 
true  taste,  is  modest  and  unostentatious;  that  grace  of  manners 
receives  a  higher  polish  from  the  discipline  of  the  schools ;  that 
cultivated  genius  sheds  a  cheering  light  over  domestic  duties, 
and  its  very  sparkles,  like  those  of  the  diamond,  attest  at  once 
its  power  and  its  purity.  There  is  not  a  rank  of  female  society, 
however  high,  which  does  not  now  pay  homage  to  literature, 
or  that  would  not  blush  even  at  the  suspicion  of  that  ignorance 
which,  a  half  century  ago,  was  neither  uncommon  nor  discredit- 
able.    There  is  not  a  parent  whose  pride  may  not  glow  at  the 
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thoQfrht  that  hia  daD);hter'H  hHppiuesa  is,  in  &  great  lueaHnre, 
within  her  own  command,  whether  she  keeps  the  cool,  seques- 
tered Tale  of  life,  or  visits  the  bnsy  walks  of  fashion. 

A  new  path  is  thus  opened  fur  female  e:<ertion,  to  atleviale 
the  pressure  of  misfortnne,  without  any  supposed  sacrifice  of 
dignity  or  modesty.  Man  no  longer  aspires  to  an  exchiHiTe 
dominion  in  anthorship.  He  has  rivals  or  allies  in  almost 
every  department  of  knowledge ;  and  they  are  to  be  foanil 
among  those  whose  elegance  of  mauners  and  blamelessness  of 
life  command  his  respect,  as  much  as  tbeir  talents  excite  his 
admiration.  Who  is  there  that  does  not  contemplate  with 
entbuHiafim  the  precious  fragments  of  Elisabeth  Smith,  the 
Tcncraljle  learning  of  Elizabeth  Carter,  the  elevated  piety  of 
Hannah  More,  the  persuasive  sense  of  Mrs.  Uarbauld,  the 
elcgFiut  memoirs  of  her  accomplished  niece,  the  bewitching 
fiction  of  Madame  D'Arblay,  the  vivid,  picturesonc  and  t«rriG<: 
imagery  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  the  glowing  poetry  of  Mrs.  Hcmaiis, 
the  miitehlcss  wit,  the  iaexhanstiblo  conversations,  the  Rne  cha- 
racter painting,  the  practical  instructions  of  Miss  Kdgeworili, 
the  great  Known,  standiug  in  her  own  department  by  the  sidu 
of  the  great  Unknown.' 

INDIAN  SUMMER. 

What  can  be  more  beautiful  or  more  attractive  than  this 
season  in  New  England?  The  sultry  heat  of  summer  hns 
passed  away;  and  a  delicious  coolness  at  evening  succeeds  the 
genial  warmth  of  the  day.  The  labors  of  the  husbandnmii 
approach  their  natural  termination;  and  he  gladdens  with  the 
near  prospect  of  his  promised  reward.  The  earth  swells  with 
the  iucrease  of  vegetation.  The  fields  wave  with  their  yellow 
and  Inxnriant  harvests.  The  trees  put  forth  their  darkest 
foliage,  half  shading  and  half  revealing  their  ripened  fruits,  to 
tempt  the  appetite  of  man  and  pruclaim  the  goodness  of  bis 
Creator.  Even  in  scenes  of  another  sort,  where  nature  reigns 
alone  in  ber  own  majesty,  there  is  much  to  uwuken  religious 
enthusiasm.  As  yet,  the  forests  stand  clollicil  in  their  dress 
of  undecayed  magnificence.  The  winds,  that  rustle  through 
their  tops,  scarcely  disturb  the  silence  of  the  Khades  below. 
The  mountains  and  the  valleys  glow  in  warm  green,  or  lively 
russet.     The  rivulets  flow  on  with  a  uuiKcle^s  current,  reflect- 

}wl«lgi!d  th«  IDtbonblp  uf 
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ing  back  the  images  of  manj  a  glossy  insect,  that  dips  his 
wings  in  their  cooling  waters,  '^e  mornings  and  evenings 
are  still  vocal  with  the  notes  of  a  thousand  warblers,  which 
plume  their  wings  for  a  later  flight.  Above  all,  the  clear  blae 
sky,  the  long  and  sanny  calms,  the  scarcely  whispering  breezes, 
the  brilliant  sunsets,  lit  up  with  all  the  wondrous  magnificence 
of  light  and  shade  and  color,  and  slowly  settling  down  into  a 
pure  and  transparent  twilight.  These,  these  are  the  days  and 
scenes  which  even  the  cold  cannot  behold  without  emotion ; 
but  on  which  the  meditative  and  pious  gaze  with  profound 
admiration;  for  they  breathe  of  holier  and  happier  regions 
beyond  the  grave. 


THE  BURIAL-PLACE. 

What  a  multitude  of  thoughts  crowd  upon  the  mind  in  the 
contemplation  of  such  a  scene  1  How  much  of  the  future, 
even  in  its  far  distant  reaches,  rises  before  us  with  all  its  per- 
suasive realities  1  Take  but  one  little  narrow  space  of  time, 
and  how  affecting  are  its  associations!  Within  the  flight  of 
one  half  century,  how  many  of  the  great,  the  good,  and  the 
wise  will  be  gathered  here  I  How  many,  in  the  loveliness  of 
infancy,  the  beauty  of  youth,  the  vigor  of  manhood,  and  the 
maturity  of  age,  will  lie  down  here,  and  dwell  in  the  bosom  of 
their  mother  earth  I  The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  gay  and  the 
wretched,  the  favorites  of  thousands,  and  the  forsaken  of  the 
world,  the  stranger  in  his  solitary  grave,  and  the  patriarch, 
surrounded  by  the  kindred  of  a  long  lineage  I  How  many 
will  here  bury  their  brightest  hopes  or  blasted  expectations  I 
How  many  bitter  tears  will  here  be  shed  I  How  many  agoniz- 
ing sighs  will  here  be  heaved  1  How  many  trembling  feet  will 
cross  the  pathways,  and,  returning,  leave  behind  them  the 
dearest  objects  of  their  reverence  or  their  love  I 


ALEXANDER  H.  EVERETT,  1791—1847. 

Alexander  Hill  Everett,  son  of  Rev.  Oliver  Everett,  of  Dorches- 
ter, MasBachusetts,  was  bom  at  that  place,  in  1791,  and  graduated 
with  ver/ distinguished  reputation,  at  Harvard  University,  in  180b*. 
After  leaving  college,  he  was  an  usher  in  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
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and  Uien  engaged  in  the  alDdj  ot  the  la«.  In  1809,  he  ucompaDied 
John  Quincy  Adam*,  u  Secretyy  of  Legation,  to  St.  Petenbarg ;  and 
after  that  hii  lira  wu  mora  devotad  to  diplomatic  puranita  than  to  tho 
legal  profess  ion. 

In  1816,  he  t^aln  went  to  Europe,  aa  Secretary  of  L^ation  at  tha 
Coort  of  the  King  of  Netherlanda,  and  retarnod  home  In  1S17.  In 
181S,  he  embarked  again  for  Holland,  having  been  appointed  ohargfi 
d'affaires :  and  in  1825,  fas  aooepted  the  position  of  Ambaaaador  at  the 
Coart  of  Madrid,  where  he  remained  till  1S29.  A  few  months  after 
his  relnm  to  the  United  Stales  from  Madrid,  Mr.  Bveratt  became  the 
editor  and  principal  proprietor  of  the  "North  American  Rerlew."  Re 
had  long  been  a  leading  contribntor  Ut  this  Joamal,  and,  under  hfi 
charge  it  was  materially  improved.  About  the  year  1832,  he  engaged 
actively  in  politics ;  and  soon  after  connected  hImMlf  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  On  the  accession  of  Mr.  Polk  to  tha  Presidency,  in  I84!>, 
Mr.  Everett  wai  appointed  Cbmmiaaloner  to  China  ;  bnt,  in  conieqaenco 
of  ill  lieallh,  he  proceeded  no  further  than  Rio  Janeiro,  whence  he  re- 
turned to  the  United  States.  After  an  interval  of  Bereral  months,  he 
again  Railed  for  Canton  ;  hot  bad  hardly  become  settled  in  his  new 
reaideuce,  when  hi*  mortal  career  was  tenuinated,  on  the  2eth  of  Jnna, 
1847. 

Hr.  Everett  waa  one  of  the  moat  eminent  literary  men  our  country 
has  produced.  He  was  pTOSciunt  in  the  languiReB  and  lit«ratDre  of 
modem  Kurope,  In  philosophy,  in  diplomacy,  the  law  of  nations,  aud 
all  the  luaming  reiiuisll«  for  a  slatestnan  ;  Bn<l  in  his  death  onr  coun- 
try incurred  the  lois  of  one  who  had  served  hor  ably  and  faitlifully 
abroad,  and  liad  contribnled  essentially  to  elevate,  among  Enropeau 
scholars,  the  character  of  Amerioan  literature. 

Beaideii  hia  numerons  contrlbntiont  to  periodical!,  Mr.  Bverelt'a 
principal  published  works  are,  "  Europe,"  a  treatise  on  the  political 
condition  of  Europe,  in  1821,  published  in  1822;  "America,"  a  similar 
Iruatiso  ou  our  eonntry,  pnblishwl  in  1823 ;  and  "  New  Ideas  on  Popula- 
tion," BUEgGHlod  by,  and  a  reply  to,  ilallhua  and  hia  school,  published 
In  1H27.  Two  Totumea  of  )iis  Ksiays  had  Iwen  pnbli»hed  before  his 
death,  and  he  was,  at  the  time  of  that  event,  propariug  for  a  continua- 
tion of  the  series. 

EDML'KD  BL'BKE. 

A  sagaeions  critic  hu  ndvanccd  the  opinion  thai  the  merit 
of  Burko  was  almost  whotlj  lilvrar; ;  but  I  cunrt-ss  I  see  little 
grouod  for  tbii  aMertion,  if  lit«rsrj  excellencfl  ia  ber«  nn«ler- 
Htood  In  any  other  Benie  than  aa  an  immediate  resalt  of  th^ 
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highest  intellectnal  and  moral  endowments.  Such  compo- 
sitions as  the  writings  of  Bnrke  suppose,  no  doubt,  the  fine 
taste,  the  command  of  language,  and  the  finished  education, 
which  are  all  supposed  by  every  description  of  literary  success. 
But,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  these  qualities  are  far  from 
being  uncommon;  and  are.  possessed  by  thousands,  who  make 
no  pretension  to  the  eminence  of  Burke,  in  the  same  degree  in 
which  they  were  by  him.  Such  a  writer  as  Cumberland,  for 
example,  who  stands  infinitely  below  Burke  on  the  scale  of  in- 
tellect, may  yet  be  regarded  as  his  equal  or  superior  in  purely 
literary  accomplishments,  taken  iu  this  exclusive  sense.  The 
style  of  Burke  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  splendid  forms 
in  which  the  English  language  has  ever  been  exhibited.  It 
displays  the  happy  and  difficult  union  of  all  the  richness  and 
magnificence  that  good  taste  admits,  with  a  perfectly  easy  con- 
struction. In  Burke,  we  see  the  manly  movement  of  a  well- 
bred  gentleman ;  in  Johnson,  an  equally  profound  and  vigorolis 
thinker,  the  measured  march  of  a  grenadier.  We  forgive  the 
great  moralist  his  stiff  and  cumbrous  phrases,  in  return  for  the 
rich  stores  of  thought  and  poetry  which  they  conceal ;  but  we 
admire  in  Burke,  as  in  a  fine  antique  statue,  the  grace  with 
which  the  large  flowing  robe  adapts  itself  to  the  majestic 
dignity  of  the  person.  But,  with  all  his  literary  excellence, 
the  peculiar  merits  of  this  great  man  were,  perhaps,  the  faculty 
of  profound  and  philosophical  thought,  and  the  moral  courage 
which  led  him  to  disregard  personal  inconvenience  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  sentiments.  Deep  thought  is  the  informing 
soul,  that  everywhere  sustains  and  inspires  the  imposing  gran- 
deur of  his  eloquence.  Even  in  the  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful,  the  only  work  of  pure  literature  which  he  attempted, 
that  is,  the  only  one  which  was  not  an  immediate  expression  of 
his  views  on  public  affairs,  there  is  still  the  same  richness  of 
thought,  the  same  basis  of  "divine  philosophy,"  to  support 
the  harmonious  superstructure  of  the  language.  And  the 
moral  courage  which  formed  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  his 
character  contributed  not  less  essentially  to  his  literary  success. 
It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  nature,  that  the  highest  degree  of  elo- 
quence demands  the  union  of  the  noblest  qualities  of  character 
as  well  as  intellect.  To  think  is  the  highest  exercise  of  the  mind ; 
to  say  what  you  think,  the  boldest  effort  of  moral  courage;  and 
both  these  things  are  required  for  a  really  powerful  writer. 
Eloquence  without  thoughts  is  a  mere  parade  of  words;  and 
no  man  can  express  with  spirit  and  vigor  any  thoughts  but  his 
own.     This  was  the  secret  of  the  eloquence  of  Rousseaa,  which 
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ifl  not  vrithont  a  certain  BnaloKy  i"  "^  forme  to  that  of  Burke. 
Tlie  priiiGi|>at  uf  tiie  Jeauits'  cuUepe  one  ilay  inquired  of  liim 
b7  wiiut  art  he  had  been  able  to  write  bo  well.  "  1  *aid  uliat 
1  thought,"  ntftWeA  the  unceremonious  Genevan;  conveying,  in 
tliese  few  wordn,  the  bittercnt  §atiru  on  the  sfstcm  of  tlio 
Jesuits,  and  the  best  explanation  of  his  own. 


Whatever  may  bo  the  extent  of  tho  distress  in  England,  or 
the  difficulty  of  GnJin);  any  remedies  for  it,  whivh  shall  be  at 
once  practicable  and  safflcient,  it  is  certain  that  the  symptoiua 
of  decline  have  not  yet  displayed  themselves  on  the  surface; 
and  no  country  in  Europe,  at  the  present  day,  probably  none 
that  ever  flouri.ilicJ  at  any  preceding  prriod  of  ancient  or  of 
modern  timci:,  ever  exhibited  so  stronfrly  the  outward  marks 
of  general  industry,  wealth,  and  prosperity.  The  misery  that 
exists,  whatever  it  may  be,  retires  from  public  view;  and  the 
traveller  sees  no  traces  of  it  accept  in  the  bcftirors — which  aro 
not  more  namerons  than  they  are  on  tho  continent — in  the 
courts  of  juBlice,  and  in  the  newspapers.  On  the  contrary, 
the  impressions  ho  receives  from  the  objects  that  meet  his  view 
are  almost  onifurmly  afrreeable.  He  is  pleased  with  the  fjreat 
attention  paid  to  his  personal  accommodation  as  a  truTclliT, 
with  the  excellent  roads,  and  the  conveniences  of  the  public 
carriages  and  inns.  The  country  everywhere  exhil>its  the 
appearance  of  high  cultivation,  or  else  of  wild  and  picturestpio 
beauty ;  and  even  tho  unimproved  lands  are  disposed  with  taste 
and  skill,  so  as  to  embellish  the  landscape  very  bi^hly,  if  th^y 
do  not  contrilmle,  as  they  mifrht,  to  the  substantial  comfort  of 
the  people.  From  every  eminence,  extensive  parks  and  frronnds, 
spreadinf!  far  and  wide  over  hill  and  vale,  interspersed  witii  dark 
woods,  and  variegated  with  bright  waters,  unroll  themselves 
before  the  eye,  like  enchanted  gardens.  And  while  the  elegant 
conslructions  of  the  modem  proprietors  Gil  the  mind  with 
images  of  ease  and  Inxnry.  the  moaldcring  ruins  that  remain 
of  former  ages,  of  the  castles  and  chuR-hcs  of  their  feudal 
ancestors,  increase  the  interest  of  the  picture  by  contnuil, 
and  associate  with  it  pot-tiial  and  nlTccling  recollections  of 
other  times  and  manners.  Every  village  seems  to  be  the  chosen 
residence  of  Industry,  and  her  handmaids,  Neatness  and  Com- 
fort; and,  in  the  varioos  parts  of  the  island,  her  operation! 
preunt  tfaeiDaelre*  under  the  moat  amuaing  and  Kgreeablo 
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variety  of  forms.  Sometimes  her  votaries  arc  mounting  to  the 
skies  in  manufactories  of  innumerable  stories  in  height,  and 
sometimes  diving  in  mines  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or 
dragging  np  drowned  treasures  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
At  one  time  the  ornamented  grounds  of  a  wealthy  proprietor 
seem  to  realize  the  fabled  Elysium;  and  again,  as  yon  pass  in 
the  evening  through  some  village  engaged  in  the  iron  manu- 
facture, where  a  thousand  forges  are  feeding  at  once  their  dark- 
red  fires,  and  clouding  the  air  with  their  volumes  of  smoke,  you 
might  think  yourself,  for  a  moment,  a  little  too  near  some 
drearier  residence. 

The  aspect  of  the  cities  is  as  various  as  that  of  the  country. 
Oxford,  in  the  silent,  solemn  grandeur  of  its  numerous  colle- 
giate palaces,  ivith  their  massy  stone  walls,  and  vast  interior 
quadrangles,  seems  like  the  deserted  capital  of  some  departed 
race  of  giants.  This  is  the  splendid  sepnlchre,  where  Science, 
like  the  lionian  Tarpeia,  lies  buried  under  the  weight  of  gold 
that  rewarded  her  ancient  services,  and  where  copious  libations 
of  the  richest  Port  and  Madeira  are  daily  poured  out  to  her 
memory.  At  Liverpool,  on  the  contrary,  all  is  bustle,  brick, 
and  business.  Everything  breathes  of  modern  times,  every- 
body is  occupied  with  the  concerns  of  the  present  moment, 
excepting  one  elegant  scholar,  who  unites  a  singular  resem- 
blance to  the  Roman  face  and  dignified  person  of  our  Wash- 
ington, with  the  magnificent  spirit  and  intellectual  accomplish- 
ments of  his  own  Italian  hero.* 

At  every  change  of  the  landscape,  you  fall  upon  monuments 
of  some  new  race  of  men,  among  the  number  that  have  in 
their  turn  inhabited  these  islands.  The  mj'sterious  monument 
of  Stonehenge,  standing  remote  and  alone  upon  a  bare  and 
boundless  heath,  as  much  unconnected  with  the  events  of  past 
ages  as  it  is  with  the  uses  of  the  present,  carries  you  back, 
beyond  all  historical  records,  into  the  obscurity  of  a  wholly 
unknown  period.  Perhaps  the  Druids  raised  it;  but  by  what 
machinery  could  these  half  barbarians  have  wrought  and  moved 
such  immense  masses  of  rock?  By  what  fatality  is  it,  that,  in 
every  part  of  the  globe,  the  most  durable  impressions  that 
have  been  made  upon  its  surface  were  the  work  of  races  now 
entirely  extinct?  Who  were  the  builders  of  the  pyramids  and 
the  massive  monuments  of  Egypt  and  India  ?  Who  constructed 
the  Cyclopean  walls  of  Italy  and  Greece,  or  elevated  the  in- 
numerable and  inexplicable  mounds  which  are  seen  in  every 

'  WUIiftm  Rosoo«,  author  of  '*Life  of  Lorenso  de  Medioi.*' 
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part  of  Knropo,  A«ia,  and  America;  or  the  ancient  forU  npon 
the  Oliio,  on  wlioRe  ruins  the  third  fo'owth  of  trees  is  now  more 
than  four  hundred  years  old?  All  these  constrnctions  have 
existed  throngh  the  whole  period  within  the  memory  of  man, 
and  will  continnc,  when  all  the  architecture  of  the  present 
g^enoration,  with  its  hifch  civilization  and  improved  machinery, 
shall  have  crumbled  into  dust.  Stonehenfre  will  remain  un- 
changed, when  the  banks  of  the  Thames  shall  be  as  bare  as 
Salisbury  heath. 


RICHARD  IIKNRY  WILDK,  1789— lh47. 

Tiiirt  ai*ooini>lihhe<l  Hfliolar  anil  poet  was  Uirn  in  Dublin,  Ireland, 
on  the  24th  of  Septonilnsr,  17>9.  When  ho  waA  seven  yean  old,  hiit 
father,  who  had  been  a  hardware  merchant,  came  to  Baltimore  to 
Wtter  hiA  fortunes.  Rj  the  mismanagem«*nt  of  a  partner  in  Dnhlin, 
he  loj«t  nearly  all  the  property  ho  left  l»ehind,  ami  he  dieil  poor,  in 
180*2.  Tlie  following  year  his  mother  remore*!  to  Ancrasta,  Georgia, 
an«l  then*  opened  a  pmall  ^tojre  to  g.iin  her  living,  her  son  Richard 
aidini;  lier  durini;  the  day,  and  pnriiuin^  hU  studies  at  niffht.  He 
early  dirt'ctr*!  In'j^  attention  to  tho  l.iw.  .ind,  in  1^09.  w.i»  admittefl  to 
the  bar.  He  rosi»  rajii<lly  in  lii**  iirofes.-sion,  and  wa:<  stion  electe^l 
Attorn«'y-<nMiiTal  <»f  tlu*  State. 

In  l'^15,  wIhmi  just  pa*t  the  logal  au'«»,  h»»  was*  i^hosen  repn^sentatire 
to  ('Mncrf.'..t,  an-l  served  hut  one  term.  He  was  again  a  nit'mlter  uf 
that  l'«)«iy  fn»m  lh2i?  to  l**:^.'*.  He  th«'n  wiiit  to  Eun^pe.  {tasking  most 
of  liirt  tim»'.  wh«-n  abroad,  in  lt.ily,  in  tin*  pun«nit  of  his  favorite  >tudy, 
Italian  literature.  On  hi.s  ntuni  luain',  he  published,  in  l!?42,  **Ctin- 
ji'^'tures  and  Kes«'anbe»«  ronrtTninc  the  Lovc,  Mail  net)!*,  ami  Imprison- 
ment of  Tonjuato  Tas^u,"  in  twi»  vnlntnes.  In  1**44  he  removfil  to 
New  Orleans,  anii,  afti-r  prartUitn;  his  pn»ffS'»ion  a  frw  months,  was 
appointed  Profi -.-or  of  l*aw  in  tin*  rniv«T*ity  of  Ixiuihiana.  He  AitM 
that  ohair  with  k'ri'Ut  abilitv.  and  wan  risiiit;  hiw'her  and  hiither  as  a 
civilian,  when  hi-*  U'^i'ful  career  w.-is  cut  i*ln»rt  by  dt*ath.  on  the  lOth 
of  SeptonilK-r,  1>4T. 


J«>HN  ll.\NlMil.pll  \SU  P.WIEL  WKHVIKR. 

Amonjr  the  letrislators  of  that  day,  but  not  of  them,  in  the 
fearful  and  solitary  sublimity  of  prtiiius.  stoud   a  gentleman 
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from  Virginia,  whom  it  was  snperflaons  to  designate.  Whose 
speeches  were  universally  read?  Whose  satire  was  universally 
feared  ?  Upon  whose  accents  did  this  habitually  listless  and 
uniistening  house  hang,  so  frequently,  with  rapt  attention? 
Whose  fame  was  identified  with  that  body  for  so  long  a  period  ? 
Who  was  a  more  dexterous  debater,  a  riper  scholar,  better 
versed  in  the  politics  of  our  own  country,  or  deeper  read  in 
the  history  of  others  ?  Above  all,  who  was  more  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  idiom  of  the  English  language — more  com- 
pletely master  of  its  strength,  and  beauty,  and  delicacy,  or  more 
capable  of  breathing  thoughts  of  flame  in  words  of  magic  and 
tones  of  silver? 

Nor  may  I  pass  over  in  silence  a  representative  from  New 
Hampshire,  who  has  almost  obliterated  all  memory  of  that  dis- 
tinction by  the  superior  fame  he  has  attained  as  a  senator  from 
Massachusetts.  Though  then  but  in  the  bud  of  his  political 
life,  and  hardly  conscious,  perhaps,  of  his  own  extraordinary 
powers,  he  gave  promise  of  the  greatness  he  has  achieved. 
The  same  vigor  of  thought ;  the  same  force  of  expression ;  the 
short  sentences;  the  calm,  cold,  collected  manner;  the  air  of 
solemn  dignity;  the  deep,  sepulchral,  nnimpassioned  voice; 
all  have  been  developed  only,  not  changed,  even  to  the  intense 
bitterness  of  his  frigid  irony.  The  piercing  coldness  of  his 
sarcasms  was  indeed  peculiar  to  him;  they  seemed  to  be  emana- 
tions from  the  spirit  of  the  icy  ocean.  Nothing  could  be  at 
once  so  novel  and  so  powerful ;  it  was  frozen  mercury  becom- 
ing as  caustic  as  red  hot  iron. 


MY  LIFE  IS  LIKE  THE  SUMMER  ROSE. 

Mj  life  is  like  the  summer  rose 

That  opens  to  the  morning  sky, 
But,  ere  the  shades  of  evening  close, 

Is  scattered  on  the  ground  to  die. 
Bat  on  that  rose's  humble  bed 
The  sweetest  dews  of  night  are  shed, 
-As  if  heaven  wept  such  waste  to  see — 
But  none  shall  weep  a  tear  for  me. 

My  life  is  like  the  autumn  leaf 

That  trembles  in  the  moon's  pale  ray ; 

Its  hold  is  frail — its  state  is  brief — 
Restless,  and  soon  to  pass  away : 

Yet  ere  that  leaf  shall  fall  and  fade. 

The  parent  tree  shall  mourn  its  shade. 
26 
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71i«*  wiiida  Irtf'wail  the  Ic.it1c:<it  ti 

Hilt  none  shall  breathe  a  >igh  for  nn*. 

My  lift*  in  lik«»  th«»  print  of  f»»*'t 

lA'ft  iifKin  Tanipa*H  dcK«*rt  strand  ; 
Soitn  as  the  risini;  tide  hliall  iH'nt, 

T)ie  tracks  will  vanish  from  the  sand: 
Yet,  as  if  gri«*vini:  to  i-flTare 
All  v«»sti«f  of  lhi»  human  rare, 
On  that  h>ne  shore  loud  nxtans  tlio  ^ca — 
But  none  sliall  e*er  lament  for  me. 


TO  TIIK  M(K'KIN(J-HIKI). 

Winced  mimic  of  tin*  wooiN !  thim  motlfv  fi«<'II 

Who  shall  thv  cav  buinNinfrv  descriU* .' 
Thine  ev«*r-ieailv  notes  of  ridienlt< 

Pursue  thy  f«'llo\i»  still  with  j«'^t  and  k'ih**. 
Wit,  pojdiist,  sont^t^r,  Yorh  k  of  tliy  trihe. 

Tliou  sjKirtive  satirist  rif  Natun*V  srhoi'l  ; 
To  tliee  tlie  palm  of  Heolfinc  we  asi-rilM*. 

Arc)i-mo4.'ker  and  mad  AhUtt  of  Mir«rul**! 
For  such  thou  art  hy  day  ;  hut  all  ni^ht  lon;r 

Thou  pour'st  a  ^oft.  swi-et,  p#*nf*ivf  Mih*mn  strain 
Ah  if  thou  didst  in  tlils  thy  moonlight  xomr 

Lik«'  to  tlie  UK'lanrholy  jAcgrKS  conijdain. 
Mnsinu  <»n  fal>»'ho*>il.  folly,  vice,  ami  wnuig, 

Anil  sighing'  fur  thy  motley  ci«at  again. 


JOHN  QILNCY  ADAMS,  ITiIT— lK4n. 

John  Ui'i.xrT  Adams,  non  <if  the  second  rn-ithiit  <»(  the  rnit««il 
Ptat«*>.  w.is  lM)rn  in  Braintree.  Mass..  on  th»*  llih  of  July.  17o7.  In 
his  eli>venth  year  lie  aeconqianit**!  liis  futh<*r.  who  was  sent  by  (%>n- 
gn>ss  as  J«»int  conimission<*r  to  the  C%iurt  of  Ver>aillfs,  and  fre(|a«'nt)y 
after  )iad  tlie  advanta»;Hii  of  Kur«i|N>an  M-h(M>ls,  Iwina  with  hid  fathi*r  in 
biii  other  missions.  At  the  ace  of  ciirhteen,  h**  fnt*>r«<il  llarranl  Tni- 
versity  at  an  advanced  standing,  ami  ^radu:it«*il  with  distini;uished 
honor,  in  17^7.  After  studyinc  law  ihn'f  years  with  JoiUt*  rarson*.  at 
NewharyiMirt,  he  «'>tabli>h»*d  himself  in  li«»>ton,  and  tfM»k  part  in  tb«» 
public  affairs  of  the  day.  In  17*.*4,  be  was  ap(H>intf*-l  by  Wavhiinston, 
Minister  to  the  Tnitoil  Netherlands,  and  n'mained  iu  Eum|H)  till  1m)1, 
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employed  in  the  several  offices  of  minister  to  Holland,  England,  and 
Prussia,  and  in  other  diplomatic  business.  At  the  close  of  his  father's 
administration  he  was  recalled,  and,  in  1802,  was  elected,  from  the 
Boston  district,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  and  soon  after 
was  elected  a  United  States  Senator  for  six  years  from  March  4th,  1803. 
While  Senator,  he  was,  in  1806,  elected  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Har- 
vard University,  an  office  which  he  filled  with  much  reputation  till 
1809,  when  he  was  appointed  by  President  Monroe  Minister  to  the 
Court  of  Russia.  In  1813,  he  was  named  at  the  head  of  five  commis- 
sioners, appointed  by  President  Madison  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Great  Britain,  which  was  signed  at  Ghent,  in  December,  1814; 
and,  soon  after,  he  was  appointed,  by  the  same  President,  Minister  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James. 

It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that,  as  the  father  took  the  leading 
part  in  negotiating  the  treaty  that  terminated  the  Revolutionary  War 
with  Great  Britain,  and  first  discharged  the  office  of  American  ambas- 
sador to  London,  so  the  son  was  at  the  head  of  the  commission  that 
negotiated  the  treaty  which  brought  the  second  war  with  that  nation 
to  a  close,  and  sustained  the  first  mission  to  that  country  upon  the 
return  of  peace.  After  having  occupied  that  post  until  the  close  of 
President  Madison's  administration,  he  was  at  length  called  home,  in 
1817,  to  the  head  of  the  Department  of  State,  at  the  formation  of  the 
Cabinet  of  President  Monroe.  Mr.  Adams'  career  as  a  foreign  minister 
terminated  at  this  j  oint — a  career  that  has  never  been  paralleled,  nor 
even  approached,  either  in  the  length  of  time  it  covered,  the  number 
of  courts  at  which  he  represented  his  country,  or  the  variety  and  im- 
portance of  the  services  rendered. 

In  1824,  Mr.  Adams  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  As  there 
was  no  choice  by  the  people,  the  election  devolved  on  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The^whole  number  of  States  then  was  twenty-four, 
and  thirteen  were  necessary  for  a  choice.  Mr.  Adams  received  that 
number,  and  was  elected.  His  administration  was  distinguished  for 
its  ability  and  economy ;  and  the  presidential  chair  has  been  occupied 
by  no  man  of  more  learning,  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  our  foreign 
and  domestic  relations,  pure  patriotism,  and  unsullied  integrity  of 
character. 

At  the  close  of  his  presidential  term,  in  1829,  he  retired  to  his  family 
mansion  in  Quincy,  but  he  was  soon  after  elected  member  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and  took  his  seat  in  1831.  Many  of 
his  friends  doubted  the  wisdom  of  this  step,  and  feared  it  would  de- 
tract from,  rather  than  add  to,  his  former  fame.  But  their  doubts 
were  soon  put  at  rest,  for,  signal  as  had  been  his  services  to  his  oouu- 
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try  for  a  vory  Itnig  life,  h<»  wan  vi-t  to  imt  tho  riowniiii;  plory  D|inn 
thimi  all,  hy  staiKliiii;  forth  in  tht>  Htai'^H  of  H«>])n*a«>iitativcii,  ainiil 
abusts  reproach,  aii«l  threats  uf  expuNioii,  a»  thu  liriii,  al>lf,  uiiilauntcil 
chainpiou  of  the  right  uf  i>etitiiiii. 

**  During  the  years  I83ti  and  1^37,  the  )>uhIio  min«l  In  thu  Northern 
Stated  l>ecanm  fully  aruusiHl  t«»  the  enormities  of  Ameriean  slavery — 
itH  enrr<»aohnients  on  the  riglit8  and  interests  of  tlie  frt.'e  Stated — the 
undue  inlluene«>  it  was  exercihinc  in  our  national  ct>uneilft — and  tho 
eviilent  determination  to  enlar>r«>  its  l>orders  and  its  evils,  l»y  th«» 
adilition  of  new  and  lar^re  territories.  IVtitions  for  the  alwlition  of 
Mlaverv  and  tlie  lilave  trade  in  the  Distriet  <»f  (.\dumhia  and  the  Ter- 
ritories,  l)«>gan  to  jMiur  into  <'oni:ress,  from  every  >eetii»n  of  the  Ka>t 
and  Noith.  Tliese  were  L'eniT.'illy  jin'-'-nted  hy  Mr.  Adams.  His  aj:?* 
anil  exjN'rii'nce — his  well-kn«>wn  intlu»«ni-e  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
Hfutatives — his  patriotism,  and  his  intrepi>l  advoira«-y  of  human  fr«'*>- 
doni — inspire<l  tlu*  ciinlidenre  of  the  jwfiple  of  the  free  I^tat«-s,  and  le«l 
them  to  intrust  to  him  their  ]>etitions.  With  scrupuh'Us  Ijdtdity  h«* 
IMTformed  the  duty  thus  im]N>sed  ai»ou  him.  Whomsoever  iH*titiun« 
uiiu'ht  come  from — whatever  the  nature  of  tlieir  j»rfty.>r,  whether  fur 
Ruch  ohjects  as  ho  eould  sanction  or  n^t — if  they  were  eloih»*«l  in 
re>{M>rtful  lau^uace,  Mr.  Ad.ims  ftlt  hims<df  under  an  imperative 
olui:ja;i(in  tu  ]»re>ent  tli«  m  U*  <'oni.t<-«.<.  K<>r  <i'Veral  ft«*ssiiins,  at  this 
periiMl,  ffW  days  ]>as>ed  v^itloiut  his  ji;i-.->'iitin>;  Uiuro  or  lenn  |H-titioiit 
haviui;  some  relation  to  the  sul'je«'t  of  t»1.'i very. 

"Tin*  Suuthi*rn  menthers  c»f  ('inu'r«'S!«  I"-.--ime  alnnueil  at  the"*e  de- 
mon<^t  rations,  and  dfteiuiiued  to  arn-^t  thrill,  iven  at  the  Kacrilice,  if 
lu'v'i  he,  iif  th»'  rikrht  (if  pftitjun — th«'  ui**-'X  ^.n-red  privih'»:e  ol  fn-eiueu. 
t>n  the  Mh  of  Fehruarv,  l**:jiJ,  a  eommittef  wai  rai-^ed  I'V  ilj-  l]ou«e  of 
Iii'pre>eiitative>,  to  tak**  into  eonsideration  what  ili>|H>?>itioii  slniulii  li« 
ma.ii>  of  ]>«*tition>  and  m*'mo^ia^'*  for  the  ahujitiuii  of  !>lav«Ty  and  the 
ttlnv*'  tradf.  in  the  l)i>tiirt  <>f  ColuiiiMa.  and  r«|Nirt  th«'ii-nn.  (Mi  the 
l>tli  of  May,  tli*'  t*iimuiittee  made  a  !«>iiLtliy  and  unaiiiniiMi*  rf|Hirt, 
thruu.:h  Mr.  rinrkney,  recommending'  the  adoption  of  the  fuUuwiug 
resolutiuua  : — 

'•  '  Rf<nlvfi|,  Thnt  ('"n/n***  |w.k.,.*«,.«  m,  r<rftitiiti<>nn]  mith^ritT  t'»  irit^r. 
ftre  ill  niiv  wav  wilh  the  ih>tiluti<ii  ft'  ^Ia\i^v  ii.  ai.v  •  t  the  Mate!  u  I  llii* 
Cuiifi'-hraov. 

**  •  Ur><«ilvvi|,  Tliat  <'«»nrr«-<*  ouphl  iint  lo  iiitt-rfrn  in  any  wny  with  »lA\«ry 
in  thr  hii^trict  of  i'ohituliiiu 

"'And  whiTvat.  it  i*  if\lrvinr]y  iin|<iirtunt  and  •i«>iriil.lr-  that  thv  airii«li«>n 

of  thi!*  ^u^jt^i't  >lti>iil«l  \>v  titiiill\  :ir.'''ti-<l.  U>t  tin-  |>i::) :  n  -I*>iii)^'  li.ti.-ji.i'i. 

lity  to  thf>  poliiir  mind,  yfiir  •  •  iiiiiiitti  i>  rf«}4  « tfiilly  rf-  •  i:i:iit  i.>|  the  adopt'i-n 
of  Ibr  fiiUiiwinjc  «d<lttiiiiml  r liiti«>ii.  ^ir  — 

** '  Ittfful^dd,  That  all  |^ftitiuu^,  iiitinni m;?,  reiiMluti<>u^  |>rt'|iu»ilioDy,  or  |a- 
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pers,  relating  in  any  way,  or  to  any  extent  whatever,  to  the  subject  of  slavery, 
or  the  abolition  of  slavery,  shall,  without  being  either  printed  or  referred,  be 
laid  upon  the  table,  and  that  no  further  action  whatever  shall  be  had  thereon.' 

"  When  the  first  of  these  resolutions  was  taken  np,  Mr.  Adams  said, 
if  the  Uonse  would  allow  him  five  minutes'  time,  he  would  prove  the 
resolution  to  he  untrue.     His  request  was  denied. 

"  On  the  third  resolution,  Mr.  Adams  refused  to  vote,  and  sent  to 
the  Speaker's  chair  the  following  declaration,  demanding  that  it  should 
be  placed  on  the  journal  of  the  House,  there  to  stand  to  the  latest 
posterity : — 

"'I  hold  the  resolution  to  be  a  direct  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  roles  of  this  House,  and  of  the  rights  of  my  consti- 
tuents.' 

*' Notwithstanding  the  rule  embodied  in  this  resolution  virtually 
trampled  the  right  of  petition  into  the  dust,  yet  it  was  adopted  by  the 
House  by  a  large  majority.  But  Mr.  Adams  was  not  to  be  deterred, 
by  this  arbitrary  restriction,  from  a  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a 
representative  of  the  people.  Petitions  on  the  subject  of  slavery  con- 
tinued to  be  transmitted  to  him  in  increased  numbers.  With  unwa- 
vering firmness — against  a  bitter  and  unscrupulous  opposition,  exas- 
perated to  the  highest  pitch  by  his  pertinacity — amidst  a  perfect 
tempest  of  vituperation  and  abuse — he  persevered  in  presenting  these 
petitions,  one  by  one,  to  the  amount  sometimes  of  two  hundred  in  a 
day — demanding  the  action  of  the  House  on  each  separate  petition. 

"  His  position  amid  these  scenes  was  in  the  highest  degree  illus- 
trious and  sublime.  An  old  man,  with  the  weight  of  years  upon  him, 
forgetful  of  the  elevated  stations  he  had  occupied,  and  the  distin- 
guished honors  received  for  past  services,  turning  away  from  the 
repose  which  age  so  greatly  needs,  and  laboring,  amidst  scorn  and 
derision,  and  threats  of  expulsion  and  assassination,  to  maintain  the 
sacred  right  of  petition  for  the  iworest  and  humblest  in  the  land — 
insisting  that  the  voice  of  a  free  i)eople  should  be  heard  by  their 
representatives,  when  they  would  speak  in  condemnation  of  human 
slavery,  and  call  upon  them  to  maintain  the  principles  of  liberty  em- 
bodied in  the  immortal  Declaration  of  Independence — was  a  spectacle 

unwitnessed  before  in  the  history  of  legislation."* 

' 

*  I  regret  that  my  limited  space  will  not  allow  me  to  give,  in  full,  some 
scenes  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  which  "the  old  man  eloquent" 
proved  more  than  a  match  for  all  the  slaveholding  members,  and  their  "allies" 
from  the  North,  together.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  matter  (and  who 
is  not?)  may  consult  that  admirable  book,  "Life  and  Public  Services  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,  by  Wm.  H.  Seward,"  from  which  the  above  extracts 
are  taken.     It  is  praise  enough  of  the  statesman-biographer  to  say,  that  he 

26* 
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It  irt  im{>oft6ibl*>,  in  the  limitfl  pi^scribtsl  to  theso  paged,  to  detail  the 
nniiHToiis  mvnes  and  occurrenc-cs  of  a  momentou:*  nature,  in  which 
Mr.  A<l:ini.s  tmik  a  prominent  paK  in  th«)  House  of  Rt*prv»entativc:i, 
anil  elst*^^hl'^*.  Tlio  liravo  and  ehnjuiMit  old  man  liveil  to  «e«  hi^ 
labors  for  tlic  ri.Lrht  of  petition  crowne«i  with  complete  sncceu.  One 
after  another  tlio  coliortrf  of  nlaverv  gave  way  Wfore  the  inc««^ant 
a.*^.4ault.M,  tlie  unwearied  itenteverance  of  Mr.  Adam**,  and  his  faithful 
com]XM*rd'  who  were  Rent  hy  the  ]M'ople  to  hi<«  siipiiort.  At  lengtli.  in 
1645,  the  ohnoxiourf  "  pan  rule"  was  rej<cinde«l,  an<l  Coucres*  connvnteJ 
to  receive  an<l  treat  re>i)ectfully  all  jM'titions  on  the  huhjeot  of  slavery, 
lu  his  voluntary  and  eloi|Ueut  defence  of  the  Amiatad  oegrueA,  t4»o, 
l>efor(*  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Tnited  ^'tAt4*s,  at  the  advanced  acre 
of  Seventy-four,  lie  wai  complet«."ly  sueoe"<!»ful,  and  hati  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  the  deeittion  of  the  court  pronouncing  their  liberty. 

But  his  evetitful  and  useful  life  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  On 
Monday  the  21st  of  February,  1^4S,  while  at  his  ]>(t^t  in  the  llou^e  of 
Kepresentatives,  and  rising  to  aiMri'>s  the  SfH^aker.  he  was  struck  with 
Ikiralysis,  fainteil.  and  fell  in  the  arms  of  the  menilH*r,  Mr.  Kii«her  of 
Ohio,  who  i\as  n«'Xt  to  him.  Kver.  thinL*  was  immediatfly  d(in«  for 
him  that  coubl  be  by  anxious  friends,  kimlred,  and  .skilful  phy«iciaui» ; 
but  of  no  avail.  He  ling»'reil  till  the  evening  of  thif  23«1,  when  he 
ex]>in'd — leavinc  Indiind  the  enviable  repututii>n  of  being  one  of  the 
ablest  rreMidi'Uts  t>f  the  Cniteil  States,  and  the  most  learniNl  and  elo- 
quent cliainpiiui  of  fnedotn  in  the  H«ju»e  of  Kejirescntatives.' 

lA  a  w<irthv  ro|iri--«»iiioli\»-  ".f  him  whi»-t»  lifr  h«'  h.'i-  writtfii.  lUv.  Joshua 
1i4>:i\itt,  r<lit<ir  itf  th«*  "  Kinnticiiint<<r."  w:i«  iit  tli<it  I  df  in  \Va^liit)gt<'n.  an>l 
wr»il«'  fur  hi."*  |i«|»«t  full  m'"iiiintj«  nf  lli»*  iiifiiMirjiMf  -.•.•n*-*  '"f  tln»»i»  <iayii.  ll 
is  to  lit*  ho|NMl  hf  inay  yet  l'i^i*  thviu  t«»  ihf  ]>u)<hi'  in  n  L(>ii\viii«:nt  form,  bj 
timtfriiilx  for  our  munirv"?  lii-i'-rv. 

•  On«'  of  ilu«  i.srlfst  r)i:iit)|-iiin<  iif  fr*«»'«1'-ni  in  thi»  n-ino  of  R*»preH'nt«tive» 
wa^  thn  (*iiiirHgt'iiiii4  nihl  rtoqufiit  iIo«hiin  U.  iii«l<iiii;;4,  of  fibin,  who  will  Icav* 
bthiinl  liiiii  a  fniiu*  ns  «>n\i.'iKIf  a«  it  wili  \v  iiii|4'r>-lk.'il>l«. 

'  "  In  till*  hiolnry  of  .\niiTi>-an  ptat«--iiu'n.  ni>ni*  li\i>l  a  lift*  ^o  hmz  In 
pnltli rvit'c — n«tno  htt«l  tni-'t.'*  i*o  nuim  T"\x*  rnnfi  b-'l  !••  thvir  r«r»' — i 


the 
non« 


V|»ri;;lit.  iifnevolont.  rvliginii*  — hi^  hnn'l  un«t.*iii)>-<t  l>y  a  'iroii  of  human  hloiNl . 
unfhar»ri'<l.  nn-U'iN'i'tvtl  lif  rrinn'.  of  |irrni>'>iit.^tt>-l  wr>'iij.  of  an  inim^ral  act, 
uf  an  unohn*t«'  wonl  -;m  n  .«tat<'«nian.  lofty  an  I  y^-\!ri"ti<>  in  nil  hi"  pur|infi«*.  ; 
deTotiMl  t«i  th«»  intiT«*!«t<  '-f  ihv  jn*n|.|i>  .  •a^n-IIy  ftfri-i«in^  nil  |M>irrr  intrn^tnl 
to  hii*  ki'r|iine  ff^r  tho  goml  of  the  puMio  alon**.  nntiiin-lful  nf  f^r*i.nal  inter***! 
and  Bggrantlizoment :  an  t  nthu-iia^tii*  |o\it  i-f  Iil-rty-  a  faithful.  ft'nr1r«t 
d*fen«ier  of  th*»  rights  of  man  '  Thf  -un  "f  hi-  lif.-.  in  it-  lr  n;:tlii*nf<|  «*iiiir«« 
through  the  ]>olitical  hrav«n«,  wa«  uni<>-oiiri  •!  1}   a  «|->t.  un  limninl  by  • 
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THE  GOSPEL,  A  GOSPEL  OF  LIBERTY  AND  PEACE. 

Friends  and  fellow-citizens !  I  speak  to  yon  with  the  voice 
as  of  one  risen  from  the  dead.  Were  I  now,  as  I  shortly  must 
be,  cold  in  my  grave,  and  could  the  sepulchre  unbar  its  gates, 
and  open  to  me  a  passage  to  this  desk,  devoted  to  the  worship 
of  Almighty  God,  I  would  repeat  the  question  with  which  this 
discourse  was  introduced:  *'Why  are  you  assembled  in  this 
place  ?"  And  one  of  you  would  answer  me  for  all :  Because 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  with  the  voice  of  an  angel 
from  heaven,  "put  to  his  mouth  the  sounding  alchemy,"  and 
proclaimed  universal  emancipation  upon  earth  I  It  is  not  the 
separation  of  your  forefathers  from  their  kindred  race  beyond 
the  Atlantic  tide.  It  is  not  the  union  of  thirteen  British 
Colonies  into  one  people,  and  the  entrance  of  that  people 
upon  the  theatre  where  kingdoms,  and  empires,  and  nations 
are  the  persons  of  the  drama.  It  is  not  that  this  is  the  birth- 
day of  the  North  American  Union,  the  last  and  noblest  off- 
spring of  time.  It  is  that  the  first  words  uttered  by  the  genius 
of  our  country,  in  announcing  his  existence  to  the  world  of  man- 
kind, was — Freedom  to  the  slave  1  Liberty  to  the  captives  I 
Redemption  I  redemption  forever  to  the  race  of  man  from  the 
yoke  of  oppression !  It  is  not  the  work  of  a  day ;  it  is  not  the 
labor  of  an  age ;  it  is  not  the  consummation  of  a  century,  that 
we  are  assembled  to  commemorate.  It  is  the  emancipation  of 
our  race.  It  is  the  emancipation  of  man  from  the  thraldom  of 
man! 

And  is  this  the  language  of  enthusiasm?  The  dream  of  a 
distempered  fancy  ?  Is  it  not  rather  the  voice  of  inspiration  if . 
The  language  of  Holy  Writ?  Why  is  it  that  the  Scriptures, 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  Covenant,  teach  yon  upon  every  page 
to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the 
lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid?     Why  is  it 

cloui^l ;  and  when,  at  the  close  of  the  long  day,  it  sank  beneath  the  horison, 
tho  whole  firmament  glowed  with  the  brillianoy  of  its  reflected  glories !  Rulers, 
state.«mcn,  legislators  I  study  and  emulate  such  a  life — seek  after  a  character 
so  beloved,  a  death  so  honorable,  a  fame  so  immortal.'' — Seward^*  Xr»y>, 
page  337. 

While  this  work  is  going  through  the  press.  Phillips,  Sampson  k  Co.  an- 
nounce the  following  :  "Memoir  of  the  Life  of  John  Quincy  Adam?,  by 
Josiah  Quincy,  LL.D."  1  vol.  8vo.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  public  will 
look  for  this  with  deeper  interest  on  account  of  the  venerated  and  learned 
living  writer  or  the  honored  dead. 
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timt,  six  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer,  the 
stibli merit  of  prophets,  with  Ii])R  touched  by  the  hallowed  tire 
from  the  hand  of  (jod,  spake  and  said:  "The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  God  is  upon  me;  because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to 
preach  ^ood  tidings  unto  the  meek ;  he  hath  Ment  me  to  bind 
up  the  broken-hearted,  to  prochiim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and 
the  openinp^  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bounds*'  And 
why  is  it  that,  at  the  first  dawn  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  pro* 
phccy — at  the  birthday  of  the  Saviour  in  the  lowest  condition 
of  human  existence — the  an^fl  of  the  Lord  came  in  a  flood  of 
supernatural  light  upon  the  she]>herds,  witnesses  of  the  scene, 
and  said:  "Fear  not,  for  behold  i  bring  you  good  tidings  of 
great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  peopleV^  Why  is  it  that  there 
was  suddenly  with  that  angel  a  multitude  of  heavenly  bostJi, 
praising  God,  and  saying,  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men  V^'* 

What  are  the  good  tidings  of  great  joy  which  Mhall  be  to  all 
people?  The  prophet  had  told  you,  six  hundred  years  before : 
*' Liberty  to  the  captives^  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that 
are  bound.''  The  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  pronounced 
the  conclusion,  to  be  shouted  hereafter  by  the  universal  choir 
of  all  intelligent  created  beings:  "(ilory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace,  goixl  will  toward  men." 

Fellow-citizens!  fetlow-Christians!  ft*llow-men!  Aml8|>cak- 
ing  to  believers  in  the  gospel  tif  peace?  To  others,  I  am  aware 
that  the  capacities  of  man  for  self  or  MM'ial  improvement  are 
subjects  of  distrust,  or  of  derision.  Th(»  sincere  believtT  re- 
ceives the  rapturous  promises  of  the  future  improvement  of  his 
kind,  with  humble  hope  and  cheerini;  eonlidence  of  their  final 
fulfilment.  He  receives  them,  too,  with  the  admonition  of  Uo«l 
to  his  conscience,  to  contribute  himself,  by  all  the  aspirations 
of  his  heart,  and  all  the  faculties  of  his  sttul,  to  their  iu*coni- 
plishment.  Tell  not  him  of  imp<»>>ibilities,  when  human  im- 
provement is  the  theme.  Not h in lt  can  be  impossible  which 
mav  be  effected  bv  human  will.  See  what  has  been  effected  I 
An  attentive  reader  of  the  history  of  mankiiitl,  whether  in  the 
words  uf  insjtiration,  or  in  the  reronls  of  nijtijpiity,  or  in  the 
niemor}'  of  his  own  experience,  must  perceive  that  the  gradual 
improvement  of  his  own  condition  ujion  earth  is  the  inextin- 
guishable mark  of  distinct  inn  betw«'en  the  aiiiiiial  mnn  and 
every  other  animated  beinir.  with  the  innumerable  multitnib^s 
of  which  every  element  of  thi>  .-ubliinary  dolie  is  ]ieopUMl.    And 
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yet,  from  the  earliest  records  of  time,  this  animal  is  the  only 
one  in  the  visible  creation  who  preys  upon  his  kind.  The  savajre 
man  destroys  and  devours  his  captive  foe.  The  jiartially  civil- 
ized man  spares  his  life,  but  makes  him  his  slave.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization,  both  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  enemy 
vanquished  or  disarmed  are  spared ;  ransoms  for  prisoners  are 
given  and  received.  Progressing  still  in  the  paths  to  perpetual 
peace,  exchanges  are  established,  and  restore  the  prisoner  of 
war  to  his  country  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  his  rights  of 
property  and  of  person.  A  custom,  first  introduced  by  mutual 
special  convention,  grows  into  a  settled  rule  of  the  laws  of 
nations,  that  persons  occupied  exclusively  upon  the  arts  of 
peace  shall,  with  their  property,  remain  wholly  unmolested  in- 
the  conflicts  of  nations  by  arms.  We  ourselves  have  been 
bound  by  solemn  engagements  with  one  of  the  most  warlike 
nations  of  Europe,  to  observe  this  rule,  even  in  the  utmost 
extremes  of  war;  and  in  one  of  the  most  merciless  periods  of 
modern  times,  I  have  seen,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
three  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  with  Barclay's  Apology 
and  Penn's  Maxims  in  their  hands,  pass,  peaceful  travellers, 
through  the  embattled  hosts  of  France  and  Britain,  unharmed 
and  unmolested,  as  the  three  children  of  Israel  in  the  funiace 
of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

War,  then,  by  the  common  consent  and  mere  will  of  civilized 
man,  has  not  only  been  divested  of  its  most  atrocious  cruelties, 
but  for  multitudes,  growing  multitudes  of  individuals,  has 
already  been  and  is  abolished.  Why  should  it  not  be  abolished 
for  all  ?  Let  it  be  impressed  upon  the  heart  of  every  one  of 
you — impress  it  upon  the  minds  of  your  children,  that  this 
total  abolition  of  war  upon  earth  is  an  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  man,  entirely  dependent  on  his  own  will.  He 
cannot  repeal  or  change  the  laws  of  physical  nature.  He  can- 
not redeem  himself  from  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to;  but  the 
ills  of  war  and  slavery  are  all  of  his  own  creation.  He  has  but 
to  will,  and  he  effects  the  cessation  of  them  altogether. 

Oratuni  at  New&uryport,  July  4,  1837. 

The  following  is  the  chief  portiou  of  a  letter  addressed  by  this  illus- 
trious, God-fearing  statesman  to  a  literary  society  of  youug  men  in 
Baltimore,  who  had  written  to  him  for  advice  as  to  a  course  of  general 
reading.  It  is  dated  Washington,  June  22,  1838,  and  it  thus  bears  its 
eloquent  testimony  to 
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TIIK  VALri:  OF  TIIK  HIIILE. 

Gentlemen:  CouM  I  feel  myself  qimlifiLMl  to  fri^c  voa  the 
advice  which  you  desire,  it  wuiihi  iifTonl  me  the  must  heartfelt 
pleasure  to  ^ive  it;  but,  situated  in  life  as  you  represent  yoor* 
selves  to  lie,  I  could  scarcely  name  anv  list  of  l)ookA,  or  of 
authors,  which  I  could  recommend  us  etiually  worthy  of  atten- 
tion to  ytm  all.  The  first,  and  almost  the  only  book,  deserrin^ 
such  universal  recomni(>ndation,  is  the  Kiiti.K;  und,  in  reooni- 
niendini?  that,  I  fear  that  some  of  you  will  think  I  am  perform- 
in  jf  a  superfluous,  und  others  a  very  unnecessary,  office;  yet 
such  is  my  di'lHterute  opinion.  Tht*  l>ilile  i>  the  book,  of  all 
others,  to  be  read  at  atl  a^cs,  and  in  all  conditions  of  human 
life;  n<»t  to  be  read  nnee  or  t\«iee  (»r  thrice  thn>n;rh,  and  then 
to  be  laid  u>ide,  but  to  be  read  in  suiall  portions  of  one  or  two 
chapters  every  day.  and  never  to  be  intermitted,  unless  by  some 
overruling  nerfs>ity. 

This  uttcntivr  ami  r<')>eateil  rrailintr  of  the  ISiblc,  in  small 
portions  every  day,  leads  the  mind  to  lial>itiial  nu-ditalion  upon 
snlijeets  (»f  the  lii>rhe>t  interot  to  lh«*  Welfare  of  the  iinliviiiual 
in  this  world,  as  wrll  a<  tt»  prepare  him  for  that  hereafter  to 
whi<'h  we  are  all  destinetl.  Ii  fnrni>hes  rules  of  conduct  for 
our  conduct  li»w:irds  others  in  our  soeini  relations  In  the 
cofUMiandnient'J  delivered  from  Sinai,  in  the  iidmitablc  Kuh* 
liniity  i»f  the  rs:ilni>  and  of  the  Prophets,  in  the  proff»und  and 
coiieeiitraied  observations  upon  hnuiaii  lite  aiid  mannem  cm- 
bttdled  in  tlie  Pro\erbs  of  Solomon,  in  the  philoMijihieal  allepiry 
so  beautifully  s«t  forth  in  the  narrative  of  facts,  whether  real 
or  iiM:iL''inary.  of  the  l>ook  of  Job.  an  arrive  iniiul  cannot  peruse 
a  >ih<rle  <'hapter  and  lay  tlu*  bonk  a-^ide  tit  think,  ami  take  it 
u|t  a<;ain  to-morrow,  without  tindintr  in  it  advice  fur  4Mir  own 
ciuiduct.  which  we  may  turn  to  UM-tnl  account  in  the  proirreKA 
of  our  daily  ])il}rriina^o  upon  earth;  and  when  we  pass  from 
the  Old  Testament  to  the  New,  we  meet  at  on<*e  a  NV^tem  of 
universal  morality  founded  upon  one  precept  of  universal  ap- 
plication, point inir  us  to  p<'ace  and  L'ood  will  toward^  the  uIioIl* 
race  of  man  for  this  life,  and  to  peace  with  (ioil  ami  an  ever- 
blessed  existence  hereafter. 

I  S]>eak  as  a  man  of  the  world  to  men  of  the  world,  and  I 
8aV  to  VOU,  Sf'trr/i   t/tf    Sf'iii./ur*%'      \i  vv»t   vou   tire  of  them 
in  seekin;r  for  a  rule  of  faith  aii'l  a  ^laidard  of  morals,  ^eandi  * 
them  as  records  of  hhtnry.     (ieiieral  aiel  eii'npendli»n^  history 
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is  one  of  the  fountains  of  human  knowledge  to  which  yon  should 
all  resort  with  steady  and  persevering  pursuit.  The  Bible  con- 
tains the  only  authentic  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  world ; 
and  in  storing  your  minds  with  the  facts  of  this  history,  you  will 
immediately  perceive  the  need  of  assistance  from  geography 
and  chronology.  These  assistances  you  may  find  in  many  of 
the  Bibles  published  with  commentaries,  and  you  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  procuring  them.  Acquaint  yourselves  with  the 
chronology  and  geography  of  the  Bible ;  that  will  lead  you  to 
a  general  knowledge  of  chronology  and  of  geography,  ancient 
and  modern,  and  these  will  open  to  you  an  inexhaustible  foun- 
tain of  knowledge  respecting  the  globe  which  you  inhabit,  and 
respecting  the  race  of  men  (its  inhabitants)  to  which  you  your- 
selves belong.  You  may  pursue  these  inquiries  just  bo  far  as 
your  time  and  inclination  will  permit.  Give  one  hour  of  mental 
application  (for  you  must  not  read  without  thinking,  or  you 
will  read  to  little  purpose),  give  an  hour  of  joint  reading  and 
thought  to  the  chronology,  and  one  to  the  geography,  of  the 
Bible,  and,  if  it  introduces  you  to  too  hard  a  study,  stop  there. 
Even  for  those  two  hours  you  will  ever  after  read  the  Bible,  and 
any  other  history,  with  more  fruit,  more  intelligence,  more 
satisfaction.  But,  if  those  two  hours  excite  your  curiosity,  and 
tempt  you  to  devote  part  of  an  hour  every  day  for  a  year  or 
years,  to  study  thoroughly  the  chronology  and  geography  of 
the  Bible,  it  will  not  only  lead  you  far  deeper  than  you  will 
otherwise  ever  penetrate  into  the  knowledge  of  the  book,  but 
it  will  spread  floods  of  light  upon  every  step  you  shall  ever 
afterwards  take  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  profane  history, 
and  upon  the  local  habitation  of  every  tribe  of  man,  and  upon 
the  name  of  every  nation  into  which  the  children  of  Adam  have 
been  divided. 

There  are  many  other  subsidiary  studies  to  which  you  may 
devote  more  or  less  of  time,  for  the  express  purpose  of  making 
your  Bible  reading  more  intelligible  to  yourselves.  It  is  a  book 
which  neither  the  most  ignorant  and  weakest,  nor  the  most 
learned  and  intelligent  mind  can  read  without  improvement. 
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EIHJAU  ALLEN  TnE,  lMl--lS4i>. 

FfMiAK  Ai.LFX  l*oR  wnn  liorn  in  B:i!tnnnrc,  iii  Jannnrr,  1H11.  Ili^ 
fathi-r  w:is  l).iviil  I'no,  who  in  early  lif«»  was  a  lawver,  and  aftt*nranls, 
haviiji:  marriftl  an  Eiik;tis]i  nctri'.-<-i,  wi*nt  uj>on  thf^tain*.  Ilia  paren'^ 
lH)th  ili**"!  wlion  lio  was  *iuit«*younir,  Ifavinc  thn*o  rhililrfn,  Ilfnnr,  VA- 
gar,  an'l  Ko>ali»»,  with  no  means  of  snpi>ort.  Mr.  John  Allen,  a  woalthr 
nirn'hant.  of  Riohiiionil,  a<loi>tiMl  E'L'ar.  Tliis  gentleman  inilulci'l 
hi«J  ymt'ijf'  injuilirinuslv,  au«l  tliU:*  inori'as«*l  hi.-*  natnr.-Llly  prou«l  an  I 
]N'tii):Mit  ili.-^ixfjition.  In  islO,  Mr.  an>l  Mrs.  AP.on  viitit*^!  Knjlfin<I, 
t.-ikin-'  E'K'ar  with  thftn.  II«?  rfuiaini'il  then*  Hvi*  vi»an<  at  schouL  In 
1S2-  ho  rotnrntMl,  antl  somi*  tiiuo  aftorwanls  entcn*«l  iho  fnivowity  of 
Virginia.  Here  h«f  htyan  liis  «lownwar«l  course,  living  ahuudaotlr 
5up]>li<-«l  with  nioni'V,  he  plui^eil  into  the  defiH'iit  iliiisipation.  He 
contract!**!  lu-avy  dohts  l>y  ^vnnin.',  iiiilulji"!  excendively  in  drinkinir, 
and  all  its  attendant  viri\4,  and  was  at  la>t  expflleii,  tlinuizh  he  h.-ul 
uniformly  maintained  a  hi^h  rank  in  r^rlndarrhi]*.  After  thi>,  he  le*! 
a  wanileriiik!  and  ili>.'>i{*ati*il  lift* — tirfrt  in  Enroi*e  for  a  yi*ar ;  tlion,  rt^ 
tiiinink'  to  thi.'i  c«iuiitry,  at  Wi'>t  I'oint  :  thvn  lua  a  oomuion  ttolditr  iu 
tin?  army;  tlu-n  in  ('harlr*.ton,  S.  (*.,  a!«  ♦'•litor  of  the  "SHiuthern  Lite- 
rary Mes.-i'nL'«-r,'*  till,  in  I>o>,  he  sfttlfd  in  I'ljiladididiia,  liaviutr  mar- 
ried his  cousin,  Vircinia  n**nini,  and  h<-i:iiuf*  thn  «hii'f  editor  of  the 
**<M*nth*man'.-»  Maizazim*,"  and  "<tiahanrN  M.u':i/int«."  Hi-ri*  In*  end^a- 
vond  to  rt'ftirni :  hut  his  thirst  for  -Irink  was  toi»  ^tn•nJr.  anil  hi*  induli;e«l 
it  to  >U"h  a  ili'jfiH'  that  *' for  wi"«ks  hi' wa-*  n't:ar»lh'««  of  everythini; 
hut  a  nn»rl>i'l  and  in>atiaM«*  ajipi'tite  f"»r  the  mnans  i»f  intoxiratiou.** 

In  1>14.  l'o««  Wfnt  to  N.'w  Y'Tk.  and  found  ontpl'iyiiwnt  in  e«litif»i; 
tin'  *•  Iln»;i'hvay  .I'Uriiril."'  and  in  ron'.rihutiiu  to  vr.rioni  othiT  niaj.i- 
zin»'fl.  Jhit  he  louM  not.  or  Wiii!  I  imt.  l.;i»:ik  throtj^-h  hi-  ha'-it-*  of 
vile  ilissipation,  and  li«'  wi^  P'-I »»••»•  1  to  tin*  kTrat'--!  ji"V»'rty.  H»  rt«, 
in  th»'  wint.-r  of  l'*!'^  hi-i  wif.-   1".  I. 

In  Ati-U'-t  «if  1 '»!:•,  lu»  I.  ft  Niw  V.ik  ti-  ■!•  IIvit  ^■»in"  h-rture-*  in  V  r- 
pinia.  <>n  hi>  n't  urn.  h«'  stoj»|.fd  T-r  a  fiw  li««i»r"  in  1'.  iltin:i»re.  "  II.  '.» 
h«*  met  with  ar<|U:iintan<-«--  who  invili-d  l.ini  !>•  driMk;  all  lii<«  ri-.>«<!ii- 
tion-  and  <1utii>s  wtTi-  soiin  i*'Tj*A*>  w  ;  \'.\  ;i  \*-\s  1.-  -ir  Ip-  w:i-  in  *ni  ^  .•» 
s.tii«»  a*  \<  coninionlv  inluifd  "-mIv  l.v  !•.:».  •■  iii*  ;.m.  I  int'»\iiMt:i':i  ; 
afti-r  a  i.iJ.t  of  in-^.^nity  an  i  i'\;--i;rf.  )..-  v.  ..>  .  rr  .  I  t"  a  li'-j'i:  .1  ; 
and  tln'r»".  t»ii  tin-  «v«'ninc  of  Snn  J.iji ,  i";  ••  7ii»  •  M  '  t-l  ••r.  1  --I'.'.  In-  ii.«  1, 
at  the  a::e  of  thirtv-eii^'ht  vears." 
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Mr.  Poe  is  known  chiefly  for  his  criticisms,  poems,  and  tales.  In 
his  criticisms  he  has  displayed  a  keen  analysis,  a  clear  discrimina- 
tion ;  they  are  sharp  and  well-defined,  but  unfair.  Influenced  greatly 
by  fear  or  favor,  they  are  often  absurdly  contradictory ;  and  through 
many  of  them  there  run  a  petty  spirit  of  fault-finding,  a  burning 
jealousy,  a  self-complacent  egotism.  Thus  he  was  led  to  make 
absurd  charges  of  plagiarism,  while,  in  his  tales,  he  himself  has  been 
guilty  of  the  most  shameful  species  of  it.  He  was  a  master  in  the 
criticism  of  words  and  their  collocation,  but  had  not  suflcient  breadth 
of  mind  fully  to  appreciate  thought,  nor  sufficient  candor  to  acknow- 
ledge excellence. 

In  his  poems,  Mr.  Poe  has  evinced  the  same  subtlety  of  analysis, 
the  same  distinctness,  the  same  deep  knowledge  of  the  power  of  words. 
Their  elaboration  is  minute,  their  metre  exquisite,  both  in  its  adapta- 
tion and  polish.  In  this,  indeed,  lies  their  principal  power ;  and  per- 
haps a  great  part  of  the  charm  which  they  have,  is  a  kind  of  ear-jug- 
glery. They  do  not  move  the  heart,  for  of  feeling  there  is  an  essential 
want.  His  poetry,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  is  the  result  of  cold,  mathe- 
matical calculation. 

But  it  is  through  his  tales  that  Mr.  Poe  is  best  known,  and  in  them 
is  displayed  the  real  bent  of  his  genius.  Their  chief  characteristic  is 
a  grim  horror — sometimes  tangible,  but  usually  shadowy  and  dim. 
He  revelled  in  faintly  sketching  scenes  of  ghastly  gloom,  in  imagining 
the  most  impossible  plots,  and  in  making  them  seem  real  by  minute 
detail.  His  wild  and  weird  conceptions  have  great  power;  but  they 
aflfect  the  fears  only,  rarely  the  heart ;  while  sometimes  his  morbid 
creations  are  repulsive  and  shocking  ;  yet,  in  the  path  which  he  has 
chosen,  he  is  unrivalled. 

And  now,  what  shall  we  say  of  this  man  who  led  such  a  checkered 
and  wretched  life,  who  hated  mankind,  and  who  sought  to  drown  his 
misery  in  the  intoxicating  bowl  ?  What  can  we  say  in  extenuation  of 
his  dissolute  character,  his  entire  want  of  moral  principle,  his  perni- 
cious example  ?  Nothing.  He  was  a  victim  of  his  unrestrained  ap- 
petites and  passions.     Let  us  hope  that  his  life  will  be  a  warning. 

As  scarcely  any  extract  could  be  made  from  his  fictitious  writings 
that  would  give  any  just  appreciation  of  them,  or  be  in  any  way  pro- 
fitable, we  confine  ourselves  to  his  poetry,  and  from  this  take  the  fol- 
lowing, though  they  have  often  been  given  to  the  public  before.  He 
deplores  the  death  of  his  wife  in  the  beautiful  lyric  of 
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ANNARKL  LEE. 

It  was  lunnv  .iiid  many  a  rear  aco, 

In  a  kint!i1(»m  hy  tlie  sea, 
Tliat  a  maiden  then'  livi**!,  wliom  you  may  know 

hy  tlie  name  of  Annaln*!  \a^  ; 
And  this  maiden  kIio  \iv*n\  witli  no  other  thonglit 

Than  tu  h)ve  and  be  loved  hy  me. 

I  waA  a  child  and  slie  waf*  a  cliild, 

In  til  is  kingiloni  hy  the  sea ; 
Dut  We  lovt*«l  with  a  h>v«>  tliat  was  more  than  lev 

I  and  my  Annabel  I*«»o — 
Witli  a  love  that  the  wi hired  i«era|dis  of  heaven 

Coveti"!  her  an«l  me. 

And  thi^  w.m  the  reason  that,  long  afro, 

In  tliii*  kingilom  l»y  the  sea, 
A  wind  Mi>w  out  of  a  cloud,  chilling 

My  beautiful  Annal>el  L*>e ; 
t^o  that  her  liii;h-lK>ni  kin;<men'  came, 

And  bore  her  away  from  me, 
To  phut  her  up  in  a  sepulchn*. 

In  thi.x  k:n^di»m  by  the  sea. 

The  angels,  not  lialf  ^o  hai»i»y  in  heaven, 

Went  ••nvyiiij  her  and  nie — 
Yert  I  -th.'it  was  tin'  rea^^'U  (m*  all  mi*n  kn«>w, 

In  this  klML'doni  bv  tiie  .-ea; 
Tliat  the  will  1  came  out  of  the  elt»ud  by  nicht, 

Chillinj  an>l  killing  my  A  una  I 'el  Iam*. 

Hut  our  love  it  was  slron.:er  by  far  than  the  love 

(►f  tlio-ii*  who  Were  nMiT  than  we — 

•  »f  nniiv  far  wi^^er  than  we — 
Anil  neither  the  anu'els  in  lo'.'iven  above, 

Nor  till*  'lenion^i  ditwn  uuilertbe  se.i. 
Can  eVtT  •h-<.i>v»>r  uiv  s»tul  from  thi*  tnui 

Of  tlie  beaulifui  Annabid  Ice. 

For  the  m<>«>n  never  )HMm<<,  without  brini;ini;  nie  drf*aniii 

*»f  t!ii'  bi-.-iutiful  .Annabi'l  I ; 

And  the  -tar*;  nexf-r  ri'-e.  !»ut  I  fei*l  tin*  brikht  evei* 

Of  the  be-lUtiful  .\n!ia!'»d  Le.*. 
And  so,  nil  the  niu'ht-tiib-,  I  lie  ibm-n  by  the  -i-l** 
Of  mv  'larlinkT— niv  daiiini:-  mv  lif.-  an  I  mv  bii-le. 

In  th»'  >t-j»u!i'hre  thiTe  by  tb.«  ^im  - 

In  hi-r  tnuib  by  the  soun  iiiu*  -t  a. 

'  Thv  angi'I-. 
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THE  BAVEN. 

Once  upon  a  midDight  dreary,  while  I  pondered,  weak  and  weary, 
Over  many  a  quaint  and  carioos  volume  of  forgotten  lore- 
While  I  nodded,  nearly  napping,  suddenly  there  came  a  tapping. 
As  of  some  one  gently  rapping,  rapping  at  my  chamber-door  ; 
"  'Tis  some  visitor,"  I  muttered,  "tapping  at  my  chamber-door — 

Only  this,  and  nothing  more." 

Ah !  distinctly  I  remember  it  was  in  the  bleak  December, 
And  each  separate  dying  ember  wrought  its  ghost  upon  the  floor. 
Eagerly  I  wished  the  morrow  ;  vainly  I  had  sought  to  borrow 
From  my  books  surcease  of  sorrow — sorrow  for  the  lost  Lenore — 
For  the  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  tll^  angels  name  Lenore — 

Nameless  here  forevermore. 

• 

And  the  silken  sad  uncertain  rustling  of  each  purple  curtain 
Thrilled  me — filled  me  with  fantastic  terrors  never  felt  before  ; 
So  that  now,  to  still  the  beating  of  my  heart,  I  stood  repeating : 
*'  'Tis  some  visitor  entreating  entrance  at  my  chamber-door — 
Some  late  visitor  entreating  entrance  at  my  chamber-door : 

This  it  is,  and  nothing  more." 

Presently  my  soul  grew  stronger ;  hesitating  then  no  longer, 
"  Sir,"  said  I,  "or  madam,  truly  your  forgiveness  I  implore  ; 
But  the  fact  is  I  was  napping,  and  so  gently  you  came  rapping. 
And  so  faintly  you  came  tapping,  tapping  at  my  chamber-door, 

That  I  scarce  was  sure  I  heard  you" — here  I  opened  wide  the  door 

Darkness  there,  and  nothing  more. 

Deep  into  that  darkness  x>eering,  long  I  stood  there  wondering,  fearing, 
Doubting,  dreaming  dreams  no  mortals  ever  dared  to  dream  before ; 
But  the  silence  was  unbroken,  and  the  stillness  gave  no  token. 
And  the  only  word  there  spoken  was  the  whispered  word,  "  Lenore  I" 
This  I  whispered,  and  an  echo  murmured  back  the  word,  "  Lenore !" — 

Merely  this^  and  nothing  more. 

Back  into  the  chamber  turning,  all  my  soul  within  me  burning, 
Soon  again  I  heard  a  tapping  something  louder  than  before. 
''  Surely,"  said  I — "  surely  that  is  something  at  my  window  lattice ; 
Let  me  see,  then,  what  thereat  is,  and  this  mystery  explore — 
Let  my  heart  be  still  a  moment,  and  this  mystery  explore. 

Tis  the  wind,  and  nothing  more." 

Open  here  I  flung  the  shutter,  when,  with  many  a  flirt  and  flutter, 
In  there  stepped  a  stately  Raven  of  the  saintly  days  of  yore. 
Not  the  least  obeisance  made  he  ;  not  a  minute  stopped  or  stayed  he ; 
But,  with  mien  of  lord  or  lady,  perched  above  my  chamber-door — 
Perched  upon  a  bust  of  Pallas,  just  above  my  chamber-door — 

Perched  and  sat,  and  nothing  more. 
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Then  this  ebony  bird  beguiling  my  »ad  fnncj  into  •roiling. 

By  the  grave  and  stem  decornm  of  the  countennnce  it  wore, 

**  Though  thy  crest  be  shorn  and  shuvcn,  thou,"  I  said,  **Art  sare  no 

craven, 
Ghastly,  grim,  and  ancient  Raven,  wandering  from  the  nightly  shor^^ 
Tell  me  what  thy  lordly  name  is  on  the  nightV  Plutonian  shore !  * 

Quoth  the  Raven,  "  Nevermore." 

Much  I  marvelled  this  ungainly  fowl  to  hear  dii^courAe  so  plainlj. 
Though  its  answer  little  meaning — little  reli^vancy  l>urv  ; 
For  we  cannot  help  agreeing  that  no  living  human  bfing 
Ever  yet  was  blessed  with  seeing  bird  above  hist  chAmi>er-door, 
Bird  or  beast  upon  the  sculptured  bn^t  above  his  chamber-door. 

With  such  name  as  **  Nevermore." 

But  the  Raven,  sitting  lonely  on  that  placid  bust,  sp^ike  only 
That  one  word,  as  if  liis  soul  in  that  one  word  hv  did  outpour. 
Nothing  further  then  he  uttered  ;  not  a  feather  then  he  fluttered — 
Till  I  scarcely  more  than  muttered :   "*  Other  friends  have  flown  be- 
fore— 
On  the  morrow  he  will  leave  me,  as  my  hoj>es  have  flown  before." 

Then  the  bird  said  :  "  Never  more." 

Startled  at  the  stillness  broken  by  reply  so  aptly  niKiken, 
"  Doubtless,"  said  I,  **what  it  utten»  isi  its  only  st«K*k  and  store, 
Caught  from  some  unhajtpy  master,  whom  unmerciful  disaster 
Folio wihI  fast  and  followed  faster,  till  his  sonirs  one  burden  bore — 
Till  the  dirges  of  his  hu]ie  that  niel.'inrholy  bunion  bore, 

Of  •  Never — never  more."  " 

But  the  Ra%'en  still  Wguilintr  all  my  sad  soul  into  smiling, 

^traikrht   I   wheeled  a  cushiune<i  ateat  in   front  of  bini  and  bust  and 

door ; 
Then  U{x>n  the  velvet  sinking.  I  Ix^took  myxrlf  to  linking 
Fnncy  unto  fiinoy,  thinking  what  tlii^  ominous  1)ird  of  yore. 
What  this  grim,  ungainly,  cliastly,  cauiit,  an<l  ominous  bird  of  yore 

Meant  in  croaking  "  Never  mure.'* 

Tliis  I  sat  oncaceil  in  i:ues>ini;.  but  no  syll.-iMf  expreN^in.; 
To  the  fowl  whose  tierv  eves  now  burn**>l  into  mv  bosom's  con* ; 
This  and  mure  I  sat  divining,  with  my  henii  at  rase  ree lining 
On  the  cushion's  velvet  lininc  that  the  lamp-liuht  uliuitetl  o**-r. 
But  whose  Velvet  violet  liiiiui;  \tiiIi  the  l.inip-l:L:lit  clo'itin^  o'er 

^he  khall  pre.-^s.  ah,  Uevfr  m^re  ! 

Then,  methought,  the   air   grew  ilenser,  iifrfuuie<l    from    an   unsem 

censer 
Swung  by  seraphim,  whose  fix >t falls  tinkled  on  the  tufted  floor. 
**  Wretch !''  I  cried,  *'  thy  god  hath  lent  thee— by  the»e  angels  he  hath 

sent  thee 
Respite — respite  and  ne|)enthe  from  thy  memories  of  Lenore ! 
Quaff",  0  quaff,  thii  kind  nepenthe,  and  forget  this  lunt  Ignore  '/* 

Quoth  the  Ravvu  :   **  Nev^r  more !" 
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"  Prophet !"  said  I,  "  thing  of  evil !— prophet  still,  if  bird  or  devil  I 
Whether  tempter  sent,  or  whether  tempest  tossed  thee  here  ashore, 
Desolate,  jet  all  undaunted,  on  this  desert  land  enchanted — 
On  this  home  by  horror  haunted — tell  me  trulj,  I  implore — 
Is  there — is  there  balm  in  Gilead  ? — tell  me — tell  me,  I  implore !" 

Quoth  the  Raven :  "  Never  more.'* 

"  Prophet  I"  said  I,  "  thing  of  evil  I— prophet  still,  if  bird  or  devil ! 
B7  that  heaven  that  bends  above  us — by  that  God  we  both  adore, 
Tell  this  soul,  with  sorrow  laden,  if  within  the  distant  Aiden, 
It  shall  clasp  a  sainted  maiden,  whom  the  angels  name  Leuore — 
Clasp  a  rare  and  radiant  maiden,  whom  the  angels  name  Lenore  1'* 

Quoth  the  Raven :  *^  Never  more." 

"  Be  that  word  our  sign  of  parting,  bird  or  fiend  I"  I  shrieked,  upstart- 
ing— 
"  Get  thee  back  into  the  tempest  and  the  night's  Plutonian  shore ! 
Leave  no  black  plume  as  a  token  of  that  lie  thy  soul  hath  spoken  I 
Leave  my  loneliness  unbroken  I— quit  the  bust  above  my  door  I 
Take  thy  beak  from  out  my  heart,  and  take  thy  form  from  off  my 
door  I'* 

Quoth  the  Raven :  "  Never  more.'' 

And  the  Raven  never  flitting,  still  is  sitting,  still  is  sitting, 

On  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas,  just  above  my  chamber-door ; 

And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a  demon's  that  ii  dreaming. 

And  the  lamp-light,  o'er  him  streaming,  throws  his  shadow  on  tho 

floor ; 
And  my  soul  from  out  that  shadow  that  lies  floating  on  the  floor, 

Shall  be  lifted — never  more ! 


FRANCES  SARGENT  OSGOOD,  1812—1850. 

This  distinguished  female  poet  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Locke,  a 
merchant  of  Boston,  and  was  bom  in  that  city  about  the  year  1812.* 
Her  early  life  was  passed  principally  in  Hingham,  a  beautiful  village 
on  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay ;  and  here  she  early  displayed  that 
poetical  genius  which  has  given  her  a  place  among  our  flrst  poets  for 
delicate  fancy,  and  ease  and  naturalness  of  versiflcation.  Her  flrst 
printed  jiroductions  appeared  in  Mrs.  L.  M.  Child's  "  Juvenile  Miscel- 
lany," when  she  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age.    Soon  after  this. 


•  Mrs.  Anna  Maria  Wells,  her  half-nster,  on  her  mother's  side,  was  no  mean 
poetess ;  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Locke,  her  brother,  was  a  fine  writer,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  and  a  contributor  for  many  years  to  some  of  the  Boston  journals. 
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ffhe  wrote  for  the  "Ladies*  Magazine/'  edited  by  llrt.  Sftrah  J.  HaIb, 
under  tlie  signature  of  Florence.  In  1835,  she  was  married  to  Mr. 
S.  S.  Osgoml,  a  distinguiflhed  portrait-painter,  and  a  man  of  a  highly 
cultivated  literary  taste,  who  fully  appreciated  the  genius  of  his  wife. 
Soon  after  their  marriage,  they  went  to  London,  where  Mr.  Osgood 
received  great  encouragement  in  the  line  of  his  art,  while  bis  wife 
published  a  small  volume  called  ^  The  Casket  of  Fate,"  and  «Iso  a 
collection  of  her  poems,  under  the  title  of  **  A  Wreath  of  Wild  Plowen 
from  New  England,*'  both  of  which  were  much  admired,  and  laTorablj 
noticed  in  some  of  the  leading  literary  Journals. 

In  1840,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osgood  returned  to  the  United  States,  «nd 
after  being  some  time  in  Boston,  took  up  their  residence  in  New  York. 
Uere  she  wrote  continually  for  the  magazines,  and  edited  **  The  POetrjr 
of  Flowers  and  the  Flowers  of  Poetry,"  and  "  The  Floral  Offering/*  two 
richly  illustrated  souvenirs.  But  her  health  began  gradually  to  d^ 
cline,  and  in  the  winter  of  1847-8,  she  was  so  much  of  an  inralid  as 
to  be  confined  to  the  house.  Her  husband's  health,  also,  was  feeble, 
and  he  was  advised  to  seek  a  change  of  climate.  The  next  year,  «• 
her  health  improved,  Mr.  Osgood  sailed  for  California,  with  fine  pros- 
pects there  in  the  line  of  his  pn)fes:)ion.  He  returned  in  1850,  with 
his  fortunes  as  well  as  health  imj>ruved,  but  Just  in  time  to  be  with 
liis  wife  in  the  last  few  weeks  of  her  life.  A  few  days  before  she  died, 
"she'  wrote  for  a  young  girl  at  her  side,  who  was  making  and  teaching 
her  to  make  paper  flowers,  the  followiiie  lines  : — 

You't*  Wiirrn  r«-"'«i  r-'uml  HiT  wxj. 

Ad  J  gladJfbi-il  «n  my  l.eiDtf  , 
H  )W  lourtt  1  thitak  t-u.  u>»b<>  cad  •my, 

Bare  uiiljr  ih«  All iug. 

I'm  golni;  thrnngh  tb«  rtvr&ai  gat^a. 

Br*  Joda's  %W9^t  r«i»«»  bl.-v  ; 
D«a(h't  Ioti'It  aogol  \k*4*  ui**  tL'rr, 

And  ll  \»  sirMt  to  ^  i. 

The  tonchini^  prophecy  was  fulfilled  by  her  calm  death,  five  days 
after,  on  Sunday  afternoon.  May  12,  lb50.  Her  remains  were  removed 
to  Boston,  and  laid  besi«le  thoee  of  her  mother  and  daughter,  at  Mount 
Auburn,  on  Wednesday  of  the  name  week.'' 

Of  the  character  of  her  jNietry  one  of  our  own  jtOf  tj^  thus  s peaka  :-* 

"Mrs.  Osgood  has  a  rich  faucy— even  a  rich  imagination — a  m'rupa- 

luus  taste,  a  faultless  style,  and  an  ear  finely  attuned  to  the  delicacies 

of  melOfJy.     In  that  vague  and  auumalous  nuOiethiug  which  we  call 

yrocf,  for  want  of  a  more  definite  term,  and  which,  perhaps,  in  its 

I  I>U}-ckinrk 
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sapreme  development,  may  be  found  to  comprehend  nearly  cUl  that  is 
genuine  in  poetry — in  this  magical  quality — magical,  because  at  once 
80  shadowy  and  so  irresistible,  Mrs.  Osgood  has  assuredly  no  superior 
in  America,  if,  indeed,  she  has  any  equal  under  the  sun."* 


MAY-DAY  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Can  this  be  May  ?    Can  this  be  May  f 

We  have  not  found  a  flower  to-day ! 

We  roamed  the  wood — we  climbed  the  hill — 

We  rested  by  the  rushing  rill — 

And  lest  they  had  forgot  the  day. 

We  told  them  it  was  May,  dear  May  I 

We  called  the  sweet  wild  blooms  by  name — 

We  shouted,  and  no  answer  came ! 

From  smiling  field,  or  solemn  hill— 

From  rugged  rock,  or  rushing  rill— 

We  only  bade  the  petty  pets 

Just  breathe  from  out  their  hiding-places  ; 
We  told  the  little,  light  coquettes 

They  needn't  show  their  bashful  faces — 
"  One  sigh,'*  we  said,  "  one  fragrant  sigh. 
We'll  soon  discover  where  you  lie  1" 
The  roguish  things  were  still  as  death — 
They  wouldn't  even  breathe  a  breath. 
Alas  I  there's  none  so  deaf,  I  fear. 
As  those  who  do  not  choose  to  hear ! 


} 


You  have  not  found  a  flower  to-day  t 
What's  that  upon  your  cheek,  I  pray  t 
A  blossom  pure,  and  sweet,  and  wild, 

And  worth  all  Nature's  blooming  wealth  ; 
Not  all  in  vain  your  search,  my  child ! — 

You've  found  at  least  the  rose  of  health  I 
The  golden  buttercup,  you  say. 
That  like  a  smile  illumes  the  way, 
Is  nowhere  to  be  seen  to-day. 
Fair  child  I  upon  that  beaming  face 
A  softer,  lovelier  smile  I  trace ; 
A  treasure,  as  the  sunshine  bright — 
A  glow  of  love  and  wild  delight ! 
Then  pine  no  more  for  Nature's  toy — 
You've  found  at  least  the  flower  of  joy. 
Yes  I  in  a  heart  so  young  and  gay, 
And  kind  as  yours,  't  is  always  May  1 
For  gentle  feelings,  love,  are  flowers 
That  bloom  thro'  life's  most  clouded  hours  1 

'  Bdgar  A.  Po«. 
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Ah  !  ch<*ri8h  them,  my  happy  child, 
And  check  the  weeds  that  wander  wild  ! 
And  while  their  stainless  wealth  is  given, 
In  incense  sweet,  to  earth  and  heaven, 
No  longer  will  you  need  to  say — 
"  Can  this  be  May  ?    Can  this  be  May  f" 


THE  MOaNINQ  WALK,  OR  THE  STOLEN  BLUSH. 

Never  tell  ine  that  cheek  is  not  painted,  false  maid  1 
'Tis  a  fib,  though  your  pretty  lip  parts  while  I  say  it; 

And  if  the  cheat  were  not  already  betray'd, 

Those  exquisite  blushes  themselves  would  betray  it. 

But  listen !  Tliis  morning  you  rose  ere  the  dawn, 
To  keep  an  appointment,  perhaps — with  Apollo; 

And,  finding  a  fairy  footprint  on  the  lawn 

Which  1  could  not  mistake,  I  determined  to  follow. 

To  the  hillside  I  tracked  it,  and,  tripping  above  me, 
\li}T  sun-ringlets  flying  and  jewell'd  with  dew, 

A  maiden  I  saw  I  Now  the  truth,  if  you  love  me — 
But  why  should  I  question — Vm  sure  it  was  you. 

An<l  you  cannot  deny  you  wore  met  in  ascending — 
I,  meanwhile,  pursuing  my  truant  by  stealth — 

By  a  blooming  young  seraph,  who  tum'd,  and,  attending 
Your  ste]>s,  said  her  name  was  the  Spirit  of  llealth. 

M<':intime,  through  the  mist  of  transparent  vermilion 

That  suddenly  flooded  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
AH  frettel  with  gold  rose  Auntra's  pavilion. 

Illumining  meadow,  and  mountain,  and  rill. 

And  Health,  floating  up  through  the  luminous  air, 

Dipped  her  Angers  of  snow  in  those  clouds  growing  bright ; 

Tlicn  turn*d,  and  dash'd  down  o'er  her  votary  fair 
A  handful  of  rose-beams  tliat  bathed  her  in  light. 

Even  yet  they're  at  play  here  and  there  in  your  form, 
Through  your  fingers  they  steal  to  your  white  taper  tips. 

Now  rush  to  that  cheek  its  soft  dimples  to  warm, 
Now  deepen  the  crimson  that  lives  in  your  lips. 

Will  you  tell  mo  again,  with  that  scorn-liglited  eye, 
That  you  do  not  use  paint,  while  such  tinting  is  there  ? 

While  the  glow  still  afllrms  what  the  glance  would  deny  t 
HOf  in  future  disclaim  the  sweet  theft,  if  you  dare  I 


THE  GUILD  PLAYING  WITH  A  WATCH. 

Art  thou  playing  with  Time  in  thy  sweet  baby-glee  f 
Will  he  paote  on  his  pinionfl  to  frolic  with  thee  F 
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Oh,  show  him  those  shadowless,  innocent  ejes, 
That  smile  of  bewildered  and  beaming  surprise ; 
Let  him  look  on  that  cheek  where  thy  rich  hair  reposes, 
Where  dimples  are  playing  **  bopeep"  with  the  roses : 
His  wrinkled  brow  press  with  light  kisses  and  warm, 
And  clasp  his  rough  neck  with  thy  soft  wreathing  arm. 
Perhaps  thy  bewitching  and  infantine  sweetness 
May  win  him,  for  once,  to  delay  in  his  fleetness — 
To  pause,  ere  he  rifle,  relentless  in  flight, 
A  blossom  so  glowing  of  bloom  and  of  light : 
Then,  then  would  1  keep  thee,  my  beautiful  child. 
With  thy  blue  eyes  unshadowed,  thy  blush  undeflled — 
With  thy  innocence  only  to  guard  thee  from  ill, 
In  life's  sunny  dawning,  a  lily-bud  still ! 
Laugh  on,  my  own  Ellen  I  that  voice,  which  to  me 
Gives  a  warning  so  solemn,  makes  music  for  thee ; 
And  while  I  at  those  sounds  feel  the  idler's  annoy, 
Thou  hear'st  but  the  tick  of  the  pretty  gold  toy ; 
Thou  seest  but  a  smile  on  the  brow  of  the  churl — 
May  his  frown  never  awe  thee,  my  own  baby-girl. 
And  oh,  may  his  step,  as  he  wanders  with  thee, 
Light  and  soft  as  thine  own  little  fairy  tread  be  1 
While  still  in  all  seasons,  in  storms  and  fair  weather, 
May  Time  and  my  Ellen  be  playmates  together. 


A  mother's  prater  in  ILLNESS. 

Yes,  take  them  first,  my  Father  I     Let  my  doves 
Fold  their  white  wings  in  heaven,  safe  on  thy  breast, 
Ere  I  am  called  away :  I  dare  not  leave 
Their  young  hearts  here,  their  innocent,  thoughtless  hearts  I 
Ah,  how  the  shadowy  train  of  futiire  ills 
Comes  sweeping  down  life's  vista  as  I  gazet 

My  May !  my  careless,  ardent- tempered  May — 
My  frank  and  frolic  child,  in  whose  blue  eyes 
Wild  joy  and  passionate  wo  alternate  rise ; 
Whose  cheek  the  morning  in  her  soul  illumes ; 
Whose  little,  loving  heart  a  word,  a  glance. 
Can  sway  to  grief  or  glee  ;  who  loaves  her  play. 
And  puts  up  her  sweet  mouth  and  dimpled  arms 
Each  moment  for  a  kiss,  and  softly  asks, 
With  her  clear,  flutelike  voice,  "  Do  you  love  me  !" 
Ah,  let  me  stay !  ah,  let  me  still  be  by, 
To  answer  her  and  meet  her  warm  caress  1 
For  I  away,  how  oft  in  this  rough  world 
That  earnest  question  will  be  asked  in  vain ! 
How  oft  that  eager,  passionate,  petted  heart 
Will  shrink  abashed  and  chilled,  to  learn  at  length 
The  hateful,  withering  lesson  of  distrust  I 
Ah !  let  her  nestle  still  upon  this  breast, 
In  which  each  shade  that  dims  her  darling  face 
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\n  (At  an«l  answered,  a«»  tin*  lake  n*flecl8 

Tli«*  <*l()u<ls  tint  (•rf>!t.H  yi>n  •tiiiilinc  ht.-avnn  I  And  thou, 

My  iiitxlest  Kllen — tenticr,  thduclitful,  true  ; 

Thy  sonl  attuned  to  all  8weet  harmonies: 

My  pure,  pnmd,  noblo  Kllen  I  with  thy  pifts 

()f  genius,  gmee,  and  loveliness,  half  hidden 

'N<*ath  tli«»  soft  Veil  of  innate  mod«»>ty. 

How  will  tin*  world's  wild  discoM  reacli  thy  heart 

To  startle  and  apiKil!     Tliy  generous  seoni 

Of  all  things  Ikisc  and  mean — thy  (jiiifk,  keen  taste, 

Daintv  and  flelicate — thv  instinctive  fear 

Of  those  unworthy  of  a  soul  so  pun* — 

Tliy  rare,*um'hihllike  dignity  of  mien, 

All — they  will  all  hrinjr  pain  to  thee,  my  child  ! 

And  oh,  if  even  their  grace  ami  i;orMln*»ss  meet 

('<tl«l  looks  and  careless  greetings,  how  will  all 

The  latent  evil  yet  undisciplined 

In  their  yountf,  timid  souN,  foririveness  find  ? 

Foru'lveness,  and  ft>rl>ea ranee.  an«l  S4»ft  <-hidint;<i, 

Whiih  I,  their  mother.  learniNl  of  Ldve  to  irive! 

Ah.  let  me  slav !  — alheit  mv  heart  is  wearv. 

Weary  and  worn,  tirni  of  its  own  sad  beat, 

That  finds  no  echo  in  this  busy  world 

Which  cannot  pause  to  answer — tiri'd  alike 

Of  j<iy  anil  sorrow,  of  the  day  and  niL'ht: 

Ah,  take  thein  lir^t,  my  Father,  and  then  me! 

And  for  th»'ir  srikes.  fur  thfir  sw»»et  sakfs,  xuy  Father, 

Let  UK'  Iii><l  rest  bestile  them,  at  thy  feet ! 


I^VHull. 

I'au-*!*  not  to  «lream  of  tin*  fiitnn-  l»*-fnre  us: 

P.'ni"»e  nut  to  w»N'|i  thf  wiM  e.trt-»  thnt  come  ii'er  us  ; 

Hark,  how  ('rf:itionV  deep.  iiMi-ii-;il  rhorus, 

rnintermittinj.  i:***'>  up  into  Heaven! 

Never  th »-in-waVi«  f,iltfr«.  in  tlowinkf : 

N«*ver  tin-  liilU-  si-etl  stoji-;  in  it*  crowiuvr : 

Mort*  ;ind  mort*  ridilv  th**  ItitMdieart  ke«>iis  ulowinc. 

Till  from  its  nmiri^liinc  >t«'Ui  it  in  liveu. 

*•  Lihor  is  worship  I" — the  ndiin  is  singiut; ; 
•'  Lal>or  is  worship  I" — ih«*  wil«l  Inm*  i-  rincint; : 
Li>ten  !  that  flt^jiient  iiihi«|»fr  np-prinu'lnt:, 

^|H*aks  to  thy  >oiil  from  uiit  nature's  irrf-at  heart. 
Fn>m  the  dark  cloud  ilow.<«  tli«*  lif«*-i;ivink!  ^how••r; 
From  the  n>nk;h  so>l  Moms  the  soft  hroathinj  th<>ter; 
Fnuii  the  small  in>tvt.  th**  ri>-h  cor.il  hower ; 

Only  man,  in  the  plan,  ^hrink<l  fium  hi^  p.irt. 

Laltor  is  lift-* — *T  U  the  j.till  w:it«T  faileth  : 

Idleness  evi-r  «le«*j»aireth.  l«eW!iil«*th  : 

Keep  the  watch  wound,  for  the  dark  rust  a<<«aileth! 
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Flowers  droop  and  die  in  the  stillness  of  noon. 
Labor  is  glory ! — the  flying  cloud  lightens  ; 
Only  the  waving  wing  changes  and  brightens ; 
Idle  hearts  only  the  dark  future  frightens : 

Play  the  sweet  keys,  wouldst  thou  keep  them  in  tune  I 

Labor  is  rest — from  the  sorrows  that  greet  us  ; 
Rest  from  all  petty  vexations  that  meet  us. 
Rest  from  sin-promptings  that  ever  entreat  us, 

Rest  from  world-sirens  that  lure  us  to  ill. 
Work — and  pure  slumbers  shall  wait  on  thy  pillow ; 
Work — thou  shalt  ride  over  Care's  coming  billQw  ; 
Lie  not  down  wearied  'neath  Wo's  weeping  willow  I 

Work  with  a  stout  heart  and  resolute  will ! 

Labor  is  health — Lo  I  the  husbandman  reaping, 
How  through  his  veins  goes  the  life-current  leaping  I 
How  his  strong  arm  in  his  stalwart  pride  sweeping. 

True  as  a  sunbeam  the  swift  sickle  guides. 
Labor  is  wealth — in  the  sea  the  pearl  groweth  ; 
Rich  the  queen's  robe  from  the  frail  cocoon  floweth  ; 
From  the  fine  acorn  the  strong  forest  bloweth  ; 

Temple  and  statue  the  marble  block  hides. 

Droop  not,  though  shame,  sin,  and  anguish  are  round  thee  ! 
Bravely  fling  o£f  the  cold  chain  that  hath  bound  thee ! 
Look  to  yon  pure  heaven  smiling  beyond  thee : 

Rest  not  content  in  thy  darkness — a  clod  1 
Work — for  some  good,  be  it  ever  so  slowly ; 
Cherish  some  flower,  be  it  ever  so  lowly  : 
Labor ! — all  labor  is  noble  and  holy  : 

Let  thy  great  deeds  be  thy  prayer  to  thy  God. 


JAMES  FENIMORE  COOPER,  1789—1851. 

James  Fbhimorb  Coopbb,  the  distinguished  American  novelist,  was 
born  in  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  in  the  year  1789.  His  father,  Wil- 
liam Cooper,  an  English  emigrant,  who  had  settled  there  many  years 
before,  had  purchased  tf  large  quantity  of  land  on  the  borders  of  Lake 
Otsego,  New  York,  and  thither  Cooper  was  removed  in  his  infancy, 
and  there  he  passed  his  childhood — in  a  region  that  was  then  an 
almost  unbroken  wilderness.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  entered  Yale 
College,  but  left  it  in  three  years,  and  became  a  midshipman  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  in  which  he  continued  for  six  years,  making 
himself,  unconsciously,  master  of  that  knowledge  and  imagery  which 
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lie  aftorwards  employed  to  50  much  advantnce  in  hi§  romances  of  th« 
sea — the  best  ever  written.  In  1811,  ha%'ing  resigned  his  post  as 
mi<lshipman,  he  married  MiiiA  Delancey,  sister  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copnl  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Western  New  York,  with  whom,  after  a 
brief  residenco  in  Wef»tcliester  Coiintv,  the  scpne  of  one  of  his  fln«vt 
fictions,  he  removed  to  Cooperstown,  whero,  with  the  ezreption  of  his 
occasional  absences  in  Kurope,  he  pas<«ed  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
and  wlitTo  he  died  on  the  14th  of  Septeinl.»er,  ls51. 

Before  )iis  removal  to  Coo|N'r«town,  he  had  written  and  published 
a  novel  of  English  life,  called  **  Precaution/'  which  mot  with  hnl 
little  favor.  Hut  the  "  Spy,"  whirh  followed,  in  1S21,  at  once  esUb- 
lished  his  fame.  It  had  its  fault'*,  indeed — ileffcts  in  plot,  and  occa- 
sional blemiiihes  in  the  C(>mp<»sition  ;  but  it  was  a  work  of  original 
genius,  and  was  widely  read  and  admire<i.  **The  Pioneers/*  which 
appeared  in  1S23.  not  only  su^tnineit  but  advanced  his  repatatioD, 
an<l  each  succeeding  volume  of  the '*  Li-ather-StOi-king  Tales,*' "The 
Prairie,"  "The  Last  of  the  Mnhirans,"  "TIih  Pathfin-ler.'*  and  "The 
Deerslayer,"  was  read  with  incri*a«in2  intore-t.  Shortly  afler  the 
success  of  "The  Pioneers"  had  made  Mr.  (*oo|>»t  the  first  novelist  of 
the  country,  h**  achievfd  a  triumph  on  the  st-a  as  signal  as  that  h« 
had  first  won  in  the  forests.  His  romance  of  "  The  Pilot,"  followed  at 
intervals  bv  "The  Red  Rr.VHf.*'  "The  Water- Witeh,"  "The  Two  Ad- 
mir.il-*,"  "  Wini:  an-l  Wiiii;."  Ae«'..  |i!.i««'d  him  at  th»*  heail  of  nautical 
noveli^ts,  wh«Tf  he  still  >t:iMil-,  wiiljnut.  itmbably,  a  jH-'er  or  a  rival. 

In  the  year  l*»l!«».  Mr.  Cooj^^r  Wi-nt  to  Kuropf,  wh«*re  his  fame  had 
prece>leil  him.  and  wijen*,  whil*'  adv.inrinj  his  own  reputation  bj 
new  fictions,  h«*  <li'f<'nde<l  that  c(  h\^  «ouiitry  by  |iamph1ets  and 
letters.  Tliese  airain  brought  uiMtu  him  a  nhower  of  n^joinder*,  and 
much  of  the  time  when  he  was  abroad  was  «]>ent  in  controversial 
writings.  In  1>33.  he  returne<l  hmne.  .ind  was  not  welcomed  with 
that  enthusiasm  which  h*-  ha<l  a  rikilit  to  i-xjx'it.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival,  he  public ImmI  "  A  Lflt»-r  to  hi*  rountrymen,"  in  which  hs 
complained  of  the  censures  c.-i^t  ujHm  him  in  th«»  American  newt- 
pa  [M>rs,  on  account  of  tlic  ]>:irt  ubi<*h  be  ha<l  taki-n  in  ezi>oAing  the 
misstatements  of  the  Frem  h  writt-rs  as  regarls  our  institutions. 
Tliis  made  mattt^rs  still  Wf>rst< :  tin*  n»'W*>pap^^  here  ranie  out  against 
him,  and  he  sue"!  tw«»  or  throo  iNlitfr*  fttr  lib.'!.  This,  of  coarse, 
causetl  a  ereat  deal  of  irritated  fi>*-linj  on  buth  ^i•b■H :  but  it  has  all 
now  pas^ed,  and  i'liojier  will  ever  bo  knuwn  as  t<ni>  of  our  must  sue- 
cexfful  anil  |><ipular  n<>vi'list«. 

Destdes  his  novels,  Mr.  Tt-iprr  was  the  author  of  a  "  History  of  the 
Tnitetl  i«tates  Navy,"  "(tb-anin^*  in   Kun-jif."  '■^k••tch■•«  of  ^!witler- 
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land,"  and  several  smaller  works,  which  have  ran  throogh  many 
editions.  His  mind  was  always  fertile  and  active,  and  his  mode  of 
treating  his  subjects  full  of  animation  and  freshness.  He  was  one  of 
those  frank  and  decided  characters  who  make  strong  enemies  and 
warm  friends — who  repel  by  the  positiveness  of  their  convictions, 
while  they  attract  by  the  richness  of  their  culture,  and  the  amiability 
of  their  lives.  He  was  nicely  exact  in  all  his  business  relations,  but 
generous  and  noble  in  the  management  of  his  means.  His  beautiful 
residence  on  the  Otsego  was  ever  the  home  of  a  large  and  liberal 
hospitality ;  and  those  who  knew  him  best  were  those  who  loved  him 
most,  and  who  deplored  his  loss  with  the  keenest  feelings. ' 


THE  CAPTURE  OF  A  WHALE. 

*'Tom,"  cried  Barnstable,  starting,  *Uhere  is  the  blow  of  a 
whale." 

*'  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  returned  the  cockswain,  with  nndistarbed  com- 
posure ;  "  here  is  his  spoat,  not  half  a  mile  to  seaward ;  the 
easterly  gale  has  driven  the  creater  to  leeward,  and  he  begins 
to  find  himself  in  shoal  water.  He's  been  sleeping,  while  he 
should  have  been  working  to  windward!" 

"The  fellow  takes  it  coolly,  too!  he's  in  no  hurry  to  get  an 
offing." 

"  I  rather  conclude,  sir,"  said  the  cockswain,  rolling  over  his 
tobacco  in  his  mouth  very  composedly,  while  his  little  sunken 
eyes  began  to  twinkle  with  pleasure  at  the  sight,  "the  gentle- 
man has  lost  his  reckoning,  and  don't  know  which  way  to  head, 
to  take  himself  back  into  blue  water." 

*"Tis  a  fin-back!"  exclaimed  the  lieutenant ;  "he  will  soon 
make  headway,  and  be  ofiF." 

"No,  sir;  'tis  a  right  whale,"  answered  Tom;  "I  saw  his 
spout ;  he  threw  up  a  pair  of  as  pretty  rainbows  as  a  Christian 
would  wish  to  look  at.     He's  a  raal  oil-butt,  that  fellow!" 

'  "  Mr.  Cooper's  character  was  pecaliar  and  decided;  creating  strong  at- 
tachments and  eqaally  strong  dislikes.  There  was  no  neutral  ground  in  his 
nature.  He  had  fixed  opinions,  and  was  bold  and  uncompromising  in  ex- 
pressing them.  He  was  exact  in  his  dealings  and  generous  in  his  disposition. 
His  integrity  and  uprightness  no  one  ever  called  in  question.  He  had  less 
fear  of  pablio  opinion,  and  more  self-reliance,  than  are  common  in  our  coun- 
try ;  and  his  courage  and  truthfulness  were  worthy  of  aU  praise.  He  was  an 
ardent  patriot,  and  as  ready  to  defend  his  country  when  in  the  right,  as  to 
rebuke  her  when  he  deemed  her  in  the  wrong.  He  was  affectionate  in  his 
domestic  relations,  and  his  home  was  the  seat  of  a  cordial  and  generous  hos- 
pitality."—G.  S.  Hillard. 

28 
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]>arnstal»lr  lini^lird,  and  cxclniinMl  in  jnjons  tones — 

"  Hivo  strong  way,  my  lirnrtirs  !  There  seems  notliinjr  better 
to  he  (Iniie;  let  us  have  u  stroke  of  a  harpoon  at  that  impudent 
rascal.** 

The  men  shouted  Fpontanenu^ly,  and  the  old  cockswain 
sulfereil  hU  sohMiin  vi<a<re  to  rehix  into  a  small  laiiph,  while 
the  wliale-liiMit  sprang  forward  like  a  courser  for  ihc  pnal. 
Purinir  tlie  few  minutes  they  were  )>u11in^  towards  their  >raiiie, 
loii<;  Tom  arose  from  his  erouchin^  attitude  in  the  stem  sheetn, 
and  tran>terred  his  hu^e  frame  to  the  hows  of  the  hoat,  where 
he  made  sueh  jireparution  to  strike  the  whale  as  the  occa>ion 
re(|uircd.  The  tuh,  eontainin^r  ahuut  half  uf  u  whule-line,  naa 
placed  at  the  feet  uf  I>arnstalde.  who  had  hren  preparing  an 
oar  to  stiver  with,  in  placv  nf  ilic  rmldcr,  which  wns  unshipped 
ill  i>r(lcr  that,  if  nece>>ary,  the  hoai  nii^hl  he  whirled  round 
when  not  atl\aiicin^. 

Their  appio:irli  was  utterly  unuuiiceil  hy  the  monster  of  the 
deep,  who  continued  to  amuse  himself  with  throwing:  the  water 
in  t\M»  eireuhir  spnnt>  hi>:h  into  the  air,  i>eeasionally  f{i»uri:^hinfr 
the  hroad  flukes  of  his  tail  with  •rraecfnl  hut  terrific  fitrce.  until 
the  lianlv  !*e:iniru  wen-  within  a  few  hundred  fi  et  of  hint,  when 
hi-  ^uiidt  iil\  cii^t  \i\<  hi  ail  downward^,  and.  without  an  apparent 
elVurt,  reared  hi"  immeiiM*  IhmIv  fur  manv  feet  nhnve  the  water, 
wavihir  lii^  tute  vi>»]iiitly.  and  pr<id:ieiiii;  a  w!ii/./inir  nuise,  that 
suiindt  d  like  the  rii^hiiiL'  of  w  ind-i.  The  eoekswain  >tootl  erect, 
piii>iiiL:  hi>  li:irp<»nii,  ready  for  the  Mnw  ;  hut,  whin  he  heheld 
the  creature  a^>uiiiin<r  ihi'^  f'>rmidal>]e  attitmle.  lie  waived  his 
hand  to  hi<  cummaiirler.  wlm  in>tantlv  siirned  to  his  men  to 
ri'a>e  rtwiiiir.  In  thi>  >iliiatinM  the  ^pnrl«•mell  rested  a  few 
iiitiinents.  while  tlie  whale  r-truek  seviral  hhiws  tin  the  water 
in  r:ipi<l  >u(-rr>«ii»n,  ihf  u^i'^r  nf  whii'h  re-eclmed  uhjnp  the 
clitVs.  like  the  h*>iln\v  ri-|HirN  uf  so  many  eaiin<Mi.  After  this 
waninii  ixlijIiiMMii  nf  his  terrilile  ^treiiL'th.  the  nn)n.-*ter  sunk 
auaiu  iiiin  hi-  iiaMvi-  e]i-ment,  ani]  >lnw!y  di>ap)ieared  from  the 
v\rs  i»f  hi-i  pur^uiiN. 

"Wliirh  wjiy  did  he  he:id,  T'Hii  ?"  crieil  ]iarn>tahle,  the 
moment  tin-  wIkiIc  wa<  «>i!t  n['  >ii:ht. 

"  Pretty  mui-li  up  auil  thiwn.  ^ir.**  returiiid  llic  corkswoin. 
whi».-e  eVe  wa>  L'radiiallv  hrjijIiii-niiiLr  w iih  tli*-  e\eiti'UienT   nf 

the  «jpt»rt  ;   "he'll  >«»ini  run   hi"   \. aLMiu^t  thr  h.Jttn'n.  if  he 

^tal1lU  h»\\\:  oil  tliat  •'••ur-f.  :iiii|  will  hi-  u'lad  t<i  L'el  an*>thtT 
MiutT  uf  pure  air:  ^^eiid  her  a  t'l-w  t'aih-iiu"  tu  -tarl'itard,  >ir,  and 
1  promise  we  shall  not  he  out  nf  hi>  track.** 

The  conjecture  of  the  experiencnl  old  seaman  proved  true. 
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for  in  a  few  minutes  the  water  broke  near  them,  and  another 
spout  was  cast  into  the  air,  when  the  huge  animal  rushed  for 
half  his  length  in  the  same  direction,  and  fell  on  the  sea  with 
a  turbulence  and  foam  equal  to  that  which  is  produced  by  the 
launching  of  a  vessel,  for  the  first  time,  into  its  proper  element. 
After  this  evolution,  the  whale  rolled  heavily,  and  seemed  to 
rest  from  further  efforts. 

His  slightest  movements  were  closely  watched  by  Barnstable 
and  his  cockswain,  and,  when  he  was  in  a  state  of  comparative 
rest,  the  former  gave  a  signal  to  his  crew  to  ply  their  oars  once 
more.  A  few  long  and  vigorous  strokes  sent  the  boat  directly 
up  to  the  broadside  of  the  whale,  with  its  bows  pointing  towards 
one  of  the  fins,  which  was,  at  times,  as  the  animal  yielded  slug- 
gishly to  the  action  of  the  waves,  exposed  to  view.  The  cock- 
swain poised  his  harpoon  with  much  precision,  and  then  darted 
it  from  him  with  a  violence  that  buried  the  iron  in  the  body  of 
their  foe.  The  instant  the  blow  was  made,  long  Tom  shouted 
with  singular  earnestness — 

''Starn  all  I" 

"Stern  all  I"  echoed  Barnstable;  when  the  obedient  seamen, 
by  united  efforts,  forced  the  boat  in  a  backward  direction,  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  blow  from  their  formidable  antagonist.  The 
alarmed  animal,  however,  meditated  no  such  resistance ;  igno- 
rant of  his  own  power,  and  of  the  insignificance  of  his  enemies, 
he  sought  refuge  in  flight.  One  moment  of  stupid  surprise 
succeeded  the  entrance  of  the  iron,  when  he  cast  his  huge  tail 
into  the  air  with  a  violence  that  threw  the  sea  around  him  into 
increased  commotion,  and  then  disappeared,  with  the  quickness 
of  lightning,  amid  a  cloud  of  foam. 

"Snub  him  I''  shouted  Barnstable;  "hold  on,  Tom;  he  rises 
already." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir,"  replied  the  composed  cockswain,  seizing  the 
line  which  was  running  out  of  the  boat  with  a  velocity  that 
rendered  such  a  manoeuvre  rather  hazardous,  and  causing  it  to 
yield  more  gradually  round  the  large  loggerhead,  that  was 
placed  in  the  bows  of  the  boat  for  that  purpose.  Presently 
the  line  stretched  forward,  and,  rising  to  the  surface  with 
tremulous  vibrations,  it  indicated  the  direction  in  which  the 
animal  might  be  expected  to  reappear.  Barnstable  had  cast 
the  bows  of  the  boat  towards  that  point,  before  the  terrified  and 
wounded  victim  rose  once  more  to  the  surface,  whose  time  was, 
however,  no  longer  wasted  in  his  sports,  but  who  cast  the  waters 
aside  as  he  forced  his  way,  with  prodigious  velocity,  along  their 
surface.     The  boat  was  dragged  violently  in  his  wake,  and  cut 
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throngh  the  billows  with  a  terrific  rapidity,  that  at  moments 
appeared  to  bnry  the  slight  fabric  in  tl»e  ocean.  When  long 
Tom  beheld  his  victim  throwing  his  spouts  on  high  again,  be 
pointed  with  exultation  to  the  jetting  fluid,  which  was  streaked 
with  the  deep  red  of  blood,  and  cried — 

**  Ay,  Pve  touched  the  fellow's  life  I  It  must  be  more  than 
two  foot  of  blubber  that  stoi)S  my  iron  from  reaching  the  life 
of  any  whale  that  ever  sculled  the  ocean." 

"I  believe  you  have  saved  yourself  the  trouble  of  using  the 
bayonet  you  have  rigged  for  a  lance,"  said  his  commander,  who 
entered  into  the  sport  with  all  the  ardor  of  one  whose  youth 
had  been  chiefly  passed  in  such  pursuits;  '*  feel  your  line.  Master 
Cofiin  ;  can  we  haul  alongside  of  our  enemy  ?  I  like  not  the 
course  he  is  steering,  as  he  tows  us  from  the  schooner." 

**Tis  the  creater's  way,  sir,"  said  the  cockswain ;  "you  know 
they  need  the  air  in  their  nostrils  when  they  run,  the  same  as  a 
mnn  ;  but  lay  hold,  boys,  and  let  us  haul  up  to  him." 

The  seamen  now  seized  their  whale-line,  and  slowly  drew 
their  boat  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  tail  of  the  fish,  whose 
progress  became  sensibly  less  rapid  as  he  grew  weak  with  the 
loss  of  blood.  In  a  few  minutes  he  stopped  running,  and  ap- 
peared to  roll  uneasily  on  the  water,  as  if  suffering  the  agony 
of  death. 

**Slmll  we  pull  in  and  finish  him,  Tom  ?"  cried  Barnstable; 
"a  few  sets  from  your  bayonet  would  do  it." 

The  cockswain  stood  examining  his  game  with  cool  discretion, 
and  replied  to  this  interrogatory — 

"  No,  sir,  no  ;  he's  going  into  his  flurry  ;  there's  no  occasion 
for  di^gra(Mng  ourselves  by  using  a  soldier's  weapon  in  taking  a 
whale.     Starn  off,  sir,  starn  off!  the  ereater's  in  his  flurry." 

The  warning  of  the  prudent  cockswain  was  promptly  obeyed, 
and  the  boat  cautiously  drew  off  to  a  distance,  leaving  to  the 
animal  a  clear  space  while  under  its  dying  agonies.  From  a 
state  of  perfect  rest,  the  terrible  monster  threw  its  tail  on  high 
as  when  in  sport,  but  its  blows  were  trebled  in  rapidity  and 
violence,  till  all  was  hid  from  view  by  a  pyramid  of  foam,  that 
was  <lfe|)ly  dyed  with  blood.  The  roarings  of  the  fish  were 
like  the  bellowings  of  a  herd  of  bulls,  and,  to  one  who  was 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  it  would  have  appearexl  as  if  a  thousand 
monsters  were  engaged  in  deadly  combat  behind  Ihe  bloody 
niLst  that  obstructed  the  view,  (iradually  these  efforts  sub- 
sided, and,  when  the  discolored  water  again  settled  down  to 
the  long  and  regular  swell  of  the  ocean,  the  fish  was  seen  ex- 
haastcd,  and  yielding  passively  to  its  fate.     As  life  departed, 
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the  enormoas  black  mass  rolled  to  one  side ;  and  when  the 
white  and  glistening  skin  of  the  belly  became  apparent,  the 
seamen  well  knew  that  their  victory  was  achieved. 


THE  EXECUTION. 

On  the  brow  of  the  eminence  stood  a  deserted  and  dilapidated 
building,  that  had  been  a  barn.  Many  of  the  boards  that  had 
formed  its  covering  were  torn  from  their  places,  and  its  wide 
doors  were  lying  the  one  in  front  of  the  building,  and  the  other 
half  way  down  the  precipice,  whither  the  wind  had  cast  it. 
Entering  this  desolate  spot,  the  refugee  officer  very  coolly  took 
from  his  pocket  a  short  pipe  whose  color  might  once  have  been 
white,  but  which  now,  from  long  use,  had  acquired  not  only 
the  hue  but  the  gloss  of  ebony,  a  tobacco-box,  and  a  small  roll 
of  leather  that  contained  steel,  flint,  and  tinder.  With  this 
apparatus,  he  soon  furnished  his  mouth  with  a  companion  that 
habit  had  long  rendered  necessary  to  extraordinary  reflection 
in  its  owner.  So  soon  as  a  large  column  of  smoke  arose  from 
this  arrangement,  the  captain  significantly  held  forth  his  hand 
towards  his  assistant.  A  small  cord  was  produced  from  the 
pocket  of  the  sergeant,  and  handed  to  the  other.  Now,  in- 
deed, appeared  a  moment  of  deep  care  in  the  refugee,  who 
threw  out  vast  puffs  of  smoke  until  nearly  all  of  his  head  was 
obscured,  and  looked  around  the  building  with  an  anxious  and 
inquisitive  eye.  At  length  he  removed  the  pipe,  and  inhaling 
a  draught  of  pure  air,  returned  it  to  its  domicile^  and  proceeded 
to  business  at  once.  There  was  a  heavy  piece  of  timber  laid 
across  the  girths  of  the  barn,  but  a  little  way  from  the  southern 
door,  which  opened  directly  upon  a  full  view  of  the  river,  as  it 
stretched  far  away  towards  the  bay  of  New  York.  Over  this 
timber  the  refugee  threw  one  end  of  the  rope,  and,  regaining 
it,  joined  the  two  parts  in  his  hand.  A  small  and  weak  barrel 
that  wanted  a  head,  the  staves  t)f  which  were  loose,  and  at  one 
end  standing  apart,  was  left  on  the  floor,  probably  as  useless 
to  the  owner.  This  was  brought  by  the  sergeant  in  obedience 
to  a  look  from  his  officer,  and  placed  beneath  the  beam.  All 
of  these  arrangements  were  made  with  immovable  composure, 
and  now  seemed  completed  to  the  officer's  perfect  satisfaction. 

"  Come,"  he  said  coolly  to  the  skinner,  who,  amazed  with 
the  preparations,  had  stood  both  a  close  and  silent  spectator 
of  their  progress.    'He  obeyed ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  found 

28* 
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his  iieckc'lotli  rcmovfMl,  and  Iml  thrown  aside,  that  he  took  the 
alarm.  But  ho  had  so  uftcii  resorted  to  a  similar  expedient  to 
extort  iiiforiiiation  or  plunder,  that  he  hj  no  means  felt  the 
terror  an  unpractised  man  would  liavc  suffered  at  these  ominoDS 
movements.  The  rope  was  adjusted  to  his  neck  with  the  same 
coolness  that  formed  the  characteristic  of  the  whole  niorement, 
and  a  fra^rment  of  board  bein<r  laid  upon  the  barrel,  he  vas 
ordered  to  mount  it. 

**  ISut  it  may  fal  V  said  the  .«:kinner,  for  the  first  time  begin- 
ning to  treml)le.  "  I  will  tell  you  anything,  even  how  to  sor- 
jirise  our  party  at  the  ]N)nd,  without  this  troable ;  and  that  ii 
commanded  by  mv  own  brother." 

**I  want  no  information.*'  returned  his  executioner  (for  snch 
he  now  seemed  really  to  be),  ns  he  threw  the  rope  repeatedly 
over  the  beam,  first  drawinir  it  ti^rht,  so  as  to  annoy  the  skinner 
a  little,  and  then  casting  the  end  from  him,  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  anv  one. 

'*  This  is  jokinp  too  far,'*  cried  the  skinner,  in  a  tone  of  re- 
monstrance, and  raising  himself  on  his  toes,  with  the  vain  hope 
of  releasing  himself  from  the  conl  by  slippincr  his  head  thronyrh 
the  noose.  ISut  the  caution  and  experience  of  the  refugee  had 
gnanled  oirninst  this  escape. 

••  What  <lid  vou  with  the  hor^e  von  stole  from  me,  rascal  ?** 
he  cried,  throwing  out  extraordinary  columns  of  smoke  as  he 
waited  for  a  reply. 

••  He  broke  down  in  the  chase."  replied  the  skinner  qnicklr ; 
"  but  I  can  tell  vou  where  one  is  to  be  found,  that  is  worth  him 
and  his  sire.'* 

"  Liar!  I  will  help  myself  when  I  want  one:  but  yon  had 
better  call  np«)n  (mmI  for  jiiil,  as  your  liour  is  short."  On  con- 
eliidiuir  this  eonsolin>r  advice,  he  >tnick  the  barrel  a  Tiolent 
blow  with  his  hravy  foot,  and  tin*  ^h-ndi-r  >taves  flew  in  cTerj 
direction,  Ifavin*/  the  skinner  wliirlinir  in  tin*  air.  As  his  hands 
were  nMeniitincd.  In*  threw  them  upward^,  ami  hehl  himself  sat- 
ptiiili'd  by  main  strenirth. 

"  Come,  captain."  in'  >Mi«l.  enaxin;rly.  a  little  hn>kiness  creep- 
ing into  hio  \oiei.',  and  lii<  kii<-es  iM'^rinniiii;  to  shake  with  a 
slight  tremor,  "just  end  iIm*  juki* :  'ti>  rimu.jh  to  make  a  laueh, 
and  my  arms  begin  to  tire.  Indeed.  1  ran't  hold  on  mnch 
longer." 

"  llarkee,  Mr.  Pedler."  said  the  refniret-.  in  a  voice  that 
would  not  be  denied,  "  1  want  not  your  company.  Throngh 
that  door  lies  your  rond.  M:iri-!i  I  OfVi  r  :#«  tmich  that  d«ig, 
Hud  you'll   >wing  in   lii^   pl.ue.   if  iwenTv  Sr   ll»:irys  i^unted 
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your  services."  So  saying,  he  retired  to  the  road  with  the  ser- 
geant, as  the  pedler  precipitately  retreated  down  the  bank. 

Birch  went  no  further  than  a  bush  that  opportunely  offered 
itself  as  a  screen  to  conceal  his  person,  while  he  yielded  to  an 
unconquerable  desire  to  witness  what  would  be  the  termination 
of  this  extraordinary  scene. 

Left  thus  alone,  the  skinner  began  to  throw  fearful  glances 
around,  to  espy  the  hiding-places  of  his  tormentors.  For  the 
first  time,  the  horrid  idea  seemed  to  shoot  through  his  brain, 
that  something  serious  was  intended  by  the  Cow-Boy.  He 
called  entreatingly  to  be  released,  and  made  rapid  and  incohe- 
rent promises  of  important  information,  mingled  with  affected 
pleasantry  at  their  conceit,  which  he  could  hardly  admit  to 
himself  could  mean  anything  so  dreadful  as  it  seemed  ;  but  as 
he  heard  the  tread  of  the  horses  moving  on  their  course,  and 
in  vain  looked  around  for  human  aid,  violent  tremblings  seized 
his  limbs,  and  his  eyes  began  to  start  from  his  head  with  ter- 
ror. He  made  a  desperate  effort  to  reach  the  beam,  but,  too 
much  exhausted  with  his  previous  exertions,  he  caught  the  rope 
in  his  teeth,  in  a  vain  effort  to  sever  the  cord,  and  fell  to  the 
whole  length  of  his  arms.  Here  his  cries  were  turned  into 
shrieks. 

"  Help  I — cut  the  rope  I — Captain  I — Birch  I — good  pedler ! 
— down  with  the  Congress  1 — Sergeant  1 — for  God'Q  sake,  help  1 
— hurrah  for  the  king  I — 0  God  I  0  God!  mercy  I — mercy  I — 
mercy  I" — 

As  his  voice  became  suppressed,  one  of  his  hands  endeavored 
to  make  its  way  between  the  rope  and  his  neck,  and  partially 
succeeded,  but  the  .other  fell  quivering  by  his  side.  A  convul- 
sive shuddering  passed  over  his  whole  frame,  and  he  hung  a 
hideous,  livid  corse. 

Birch  continued  gazing  on  this  scene  with  a  kind  of  infatua- 
tion, and  at  its  close  he  placed  his  hands  to  his  ears,  rushing 
towards  the  highway  ;  but  still  the  cries  for  mercy  rung  through 
his  brain,  and  it  was  many  we^ks  before  his  memory  ceased  to 
dwell  on  the  horrid  event.  The  Cow-Boys  rode  steadily  on 
their  route  as  if  nothing  had  occurred,  and  the  body  was  left 
swinging  in  the  wind,  until  chance  directed  the  footsteps  of 
some  straggler  to  the  place. 
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THE  WRECK  OF  THE  ARIEL. 

''Go,  my  boys,  go/'  said  Hunistuhlc,  os  the  moment  of 
dreadful  niirertninty  ]>as.sed ;  "you  Imve  still  the  whale-boat, 
and  she,  at  least,  will  take  you  iiifrh  the  shore  ;  fco  into  her,  my 
boys ;  God  bless  you,  Go<i  bloss  you  all ;  you  hare  been  faithful 
and  honest  fellows,  and  I  believe  he  will  not  yet  desert  joo ; 
go,  my  friends,  while  there  is  a  lull." 

The  seamen  threw  themselves,  in  a  mass  of  human  bodiea. 
into  the  light  vessel,  whieh  nearly  sunk  under  the  nnnsoal 
burden ;  but  when  they  looked  around  them,  Harnstabic,  and 
Merry,  Dillon,  and  the  cockswain,  were  yet  to  be  seen  on  the 
decks  of  the  Ariel.  The  former  was  pacinfr,  in  deep  and 
perhaps  bitter  melancholy,  the  wet  planks  of  the  schooner. 
while  the  boy  hunp:,  unhee<led,  on  his  arm,  uttering  disregarded 
petitions  to  his  commander  to  desert  the  wreck.  Dillon  ap- 
proached the  side  where  the  boat  lay,  again  and  again,  but  the 
threatening  countenances  of  the  seamen  as  often  drove  him 
back  in  (lespair.  Tom  hud  seat«Ml  himself  on  the  heel  of  the 
bowsprit,  where  ho  continued,  in  nn  nttitude  of  quiet  resigna- 
tion, returning  no  other  answers  to  the  loud  and  re|>eated  calls 
of  his  shipmates,  than  by  waving:  liis  hand  towanl  the  shore. 

"  Now  hear  me,''  said  the  boy,  urginir  his  request  to  tears ; 
"if  not  for  mv  sake,  or  for  vour  own  s:ike.  Mr.  Hn^^nstable,  or 
for  the  hopes  of  <iodV  merry,  go  into  the  boat,  for  the  lore  of 
my  cousin  Katliorine.** 

The  young  lieutenant  pausi'd  in  his  troubled  walk,  and,  for 
a  momoiit.  he  va-iX  a  glau'X*  of  hesitation  at  the  clifTs;  hut,  at 
tiie  next  iuMaut.  his  vyv>  fell  i>n  the  ruin  of  his  vessel,  and  he 
answered — 

"  Never,  boy,  never;  if  my  hour  has  come,  I  will  not  hhrink 
fnim  n»y  fate.'' 

"  Li>len  to  the  men.  dear  sir;  the  boat  will  be  swamped  along- 
side the  wreck,  ami  ihfir  cry  is,  that  \iilliout  you  they  will  not 
let  her  go." 

l>arnstuble  motioned  to  the  boat,  to  bid  the  boy  enter  it,  and 
turneil  awav  in  >i!i  iire. 

"Well."  said  -Merry,  wlili  firmne^*!.  "jf  \x  lip  riu'ht  that  a 
lieutenant  shall  >tav  bv  the  wni-k.  it  inii^t  aU<i  be  right  for  a 
iniii>liipiiian  :  ^llove  otT;  iieliiier  Mr.  Karnstable  nor  myself 
will  <piit  the  vessel." 

"  liov.  vmir  life  has  been  intru<«ti-d  to  niv  kt-epin;:.  ami  at 
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my  hands  will  it  be  required,''  said  his  commander,  lifting  the 
struggling  youth,  and  tossing  him  into  the  arms  of  the  seamen. 
**  Away  with  ye,  and  God  be  with  you  ;  there  is  more  weight 
in  you  now  than  can  go  safe  to  land." 

Still,  the  seamen  hesitated,  for  they  perceived  the  cockswain 
moving,  with  a  steady  tread,  along  the  deck,  and  they  hoped 
he  had  relented,  and  would  yet  persuade  the  lieutenant  to  join 
his  crew.  But  Tom,  imitating  the  example  of  his  commander, 
seized  the  latter,  suddenly,  in  his  powerful  grasp,  and  threw 
him  over  the  bulwarks  with  an  irresistible  force.  At  the  same 
moment,  he  cast  the  fast  of  the  boat  from  the  pin  that  held  it, 
and,  lifting  his  broad  hands  high  into  the  air,  his  voice  was  heard 
in  the  tempest. 

*' God's  will  be  done  with  me  I"  he  cried;  "I  saw  the  first 
timber  of  the  Ariel  laid,  and  shall  live  just  long  enough  to  see  it 
torn  out  of  her  bottom  ;  after  which  I  wish  to  live  no  longer." 

But  his  shipmates  were  swept  far  beyond  the  sounds  of  his 
voice  before  half  these  words  were  uttered.  All  command  of 
the  boat  was  rendered  impossible,  by  the  numbers  it  contained, 
as  well  as  the  raging  of  the  surf;  and,  as  it  rose  on  the  white 
crest  of  a  wave,  Tom  saw  his  beloved  little  craft  for  the  last 
time ;  it  fell  into  a  trough  of  the  sea,  and  in  a  few  moments 
more  its  fragments  were  ground  into  splinters  on  the  adjacent 
rocks.  The  cockswain  still  remained  where  he  had  cast  off  the 
rope,  and  beheld  the  numerous  heads  and  arms  that  appeared 
rising,  at  short  intervals,  on  the  waves ;  some  making  powerful 
and  well-directed  efforts  to  gain  the  sands,  that  were  becoming 
visible  as  the  tide  fell,  and  others  wildly  tossed  in  the  frantic 
movements  of  helpless  despair.  The  honest  old  seaman  gave 
a  cry  of  joy,  as  he  saw  Barnstable  issue  from  the  surf,  bearing 
the  form  of  Merry  in  safety  to  the  sands,  where,  one  by  one, 
several  seamen  soon  appeared  also,  dripping  and  exhausted. 
Many  others  of  the  crew  were  carried,  in  a  similar  manner,  to 
places  of  safety ;  though,  as  Tom  returned  to  his  seat  on  the 
bowsprit,  he  could  not  conceal  from  his  reluctant  eyes  the  life- 
less forms  that  were,  in  other  spots,  driven  against  the  rocks, 
with  a  fury  that  soon  left  them  but  few  of  the  outward  vestiges 
of  humanity. 

Dillon  and  the  cockswain  were  now  the  sole  occupants  of  their 
dreadful  station.  The  former  stood,  in  a  kind  of  stupid  despair, 
a  witness  of  the  scene  we  have  related;  but,  as  his  curdled  blood 
began  again  to  flow  more  warmly  through  his  heart,  he  crept 
close  to  the  side  of  Tom,  with  that  sort  of  selfish  feeling  that 
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makes  even  hopdess  misery  more  tolvruble,  wheo  CDdurcd  in 
participation  with  anotlicr. 

"  When  tlic  title  fulls,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  lietrajed  the 
a<ruiiy  of  feur,  thou^rh  his  words  expressed  the  renewal  of  hope. 
"we  sluili  l)e  able  to  walk  to  land/' 

"There  was  One,  and  only  One,  to  whose  feet  the  waten 
were  the  same  as  a  dry  deck,**  returned  the  cockswain;  "and 
none  l)ut  siicli  as  have  his  ))ower  will  ever  be  able  to  walk  from 
those  rorks  to  the  sands. '^  The  nld  seaman  pansed,  and,  turning 
his  eyes,  which  exhibited  a  niiii^rled  cx)»ression  of  disgust  and 
compassion,  on  his  companion,  he  ailded,  with  reverence  :  "  Had 
you  thought  more  of  him  in  fair  weather,  your  case  would  be 
less  to  be  pitied  in  this  tempest  I" 

"Do  you  still  think  there  is  much  danprcr  ?**  asked  Dillon. 

"To  them  that  have  reason  to  frar  death.  Listen!  do  job 
hear  that  hollow  noise  beneath  ve  ?*' 

"'Tis  the  wind,  drivinjr  by  the  vc-^scl.** 

"  *Tis  the  poor  thin^  Iierseif.*'  said  the  affected  cockswain, 
"^ivini^  Ipt  last  irroaiis.  The  water  is  lireakin^  up  her  decks, 
and,  in  a  few  minutes  more,  the  ii:tn«lMimest  nindel  that  ever 
rut  a  wave  will  be  like  the  cliip»  that  fell  from  her  timbers  in 
frainiiiir  I'' 

*■  Wliv,  then,  did  vnu  n^main  hen-  ?'*  erird  Dillon.  wiUIIt. 

"To  ilie  in  my  eolhn,  if  it  should  be  the  will  of  (lod,*'  re- 
turned Torn  ;  "  tiiese  waves  t«i  nir  ari-  uhat  the  land  is  to  von  ; 
I  wa<i  burn  on  tln'in,  and  I  have  aUvayn  meant  that  they  should 
be  my  irravr." 

"Hut  I — I."  >hrii-k«'d  DillMti,  "lam  not  rcadv  to  die  ! — I 
cannot  di*- 1  —  I  will  nnt  ilir  I" 

"  TiMir  wrctrh  !"  multend  his  ciMiipanion  :  "you  must  go, 
like  till*  re>t  <if  us;  when  the  death-Match  is  called,  none  can 
^kulk  rpun  tin*  niU'^trr.'* 

"1  <*an  >wim."  Dill-oi  CDntiiined.  niNliintr.  with  frantic  caper- 
ni's<,  to  ihi'  >idi'  of  tiie  iin'<'k.  "1>  there  no  billet  of  wood, 
no  rope,  that  I  can  take  wiih  me  y^ 

•'  Noiif  :  evfrviliiiiir  has  bi-rn  c»it  awav.  or  carried  off  bv  the 
sea.  If  ve  are  alMnit  to  strivi*  for  \oiir  11  tV.  take  whU  ve  a  sluut 
lieart  auij  a  clean  i'<>nsrien<'f.  and  trust  tin'  rr«t  ti>  (rod  !** 

"(Jodl"  frJHutl  Dilbiii.  in  the  lu.ulur^'i  of  his  fn-n/v  ;  '•  I 
know  no  <iod  !   tht-re  i^  no  (mmI  that  kimw*.  inc  !'* 

"IVai'el"  said  tin'  drt-p  ti»in-^  nf  the  r-Mk-^waiM.  in  a  voice 
that  seeninl  to  Npi>:ik  in  ihr  rli-nii'iil« :   "bla^jiiirMuT.  peacu  !** 

The  heavy  proaiiin^'.  ]ir>nluci  d  by  the  \iali-r,  in  the  timbers 
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of  the  Ariel,  at  that  moment,  added  its  impulse  to  the  raging 
feelings  of  Dillon,  and  he  cast  himself  headlong  into  the  sea. 

The  water,  thrown  by  the  rolling  of  the  surf  on  the  beach, 
was  necessarily  returned  to  the  ocean,  in  eddies,  in  different 
places,  favorable  to  such  an  action  of  the  element.  Into  the 
edge  of  one  of  these  counter-currents,  that  was  produced  by 
the  very  rocks  on  which  the  schooner  lay,  and  which  the  water- 
men call  the  **  under-tow,"  Dillon  had,  unknowingly,  thrown 
his  person  ;  and  when  the  waves  had  driven  him  a  short  distance 
from  the  wreck,  he  was  met  by  a  stream  that  his  most  desperate 
efforts  could  not  overcome.  He  was  a  light  and  powerful 
swimmer,  and  the  struggle  was  hard  and  protracted.  With 
the  shore  immediately  before  his  eyes,  and  at  no  great  distance, 
he  was  led,  as  by  a  false  phantom,  to  continue  his  efforts, 
although  they  did  not  advance  him  a  foot.  The  old  seaman, 
who,  at  first,  had  watched  his  motions  with  careless  indiffer- 
ence, understood  the  danger  of  his  situation  at  a  glance ;  and, 
forgetful  of  his  own  fate,  he  shouted  aloud,  in  a  voice  that  was 
driven  over  the  struggling  victim,  to  the  ears  of  his  shipmates 
on  the  sands — 

**  Sheer  to  port,  and  clear  the  under-tow  1  sheer  to  the  south- 
ward!" 

Dillon  heard  the  sounds,  but  his  faculties  were  too  much 
obscured  by  terror  to  distinguish  their  object ;  he,  however, 
blindly  yielded  to  the  call,  and  gradually  changed  his  direction, 
until  his  face  was  once  more  turned  towards  the  vessel.  The 
current  swept  him  diagonally  by  the  rocks,  and  he  was  forced 
into  an  eddy,  where  he  had  nothing  to  contend  against  but  the 
waves,  whose  violence  was  much  broken  by  the  wreck.  In  this 
state  he  continued  still  to  struggle,  but  with  a  force  that  was 
too  much  weakened  to  overcome  the  resistance  he  met.  Tom 
looked  around  him  for  a  rope,  but  not  one  presented  itself  to 
his  hands ;  all  had  gone  over  with  the  spars,  or  been  swept 
away  by  the  waves.  At  this  moment  of  disappointment,  his 
eyes  met  those  of  the  desperate  Dillon.  Calm,  and  inured  to 
horrors,  as  was  the  veteran  seaman,  he  involuntarily  passed  his 
hand  before  his  brow,  as  if  to  exclude  the  look  of  despair  he 
encountered  ;  and  when,  a  moment  afterwards,  he  removed  the 
rigid  member,  he  beheld  the  sinking  form  of  the  victim,  as  it 
gradually  settled  in  the  ocean,  still  struggling,  with  regular  but 
impotent  strokes  of  the  arms  and  feet,  to  gain  the  wreck,  and 
to  preserve  an  existence  that  had  been  so  much  abused  in  its 
hour  of  allotted  probation. 

"  He  will  soon  know  his  God,  and  learn  that  his  God  knows 
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him  !''  mnrmured  the  cockswain  to  himself.  As  he  yet  spoke, 
the  wreck  of  the  Ariel  yielded  to  an  overwhelming  sea,  and, 
after  a  universal  shudder,  her  timbers  and  planks  gave  way, 
and  were  swept  towards  the  cliffs,  bearing  the  body  of  the 
simple-hearted  cockswain  among  the  ruins. 


WILLIAM  WARE,  1707—1852. 

William  Ware,  the  son  of  Rev.  Honrj  Ware,  D.D.,  the  HoUU  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  Harvard  University,  was  born  in  Hingham,  Mas- 
sachusotts,  on  the  3d  of  August,  1797,  and  graduated  at  Cambridge, 
in  l8lt).  When  ho  liad  fluished  his  theological  studies  there,  and  had 
preached  a  short  time  at  Northboro*,  Massachusetts,  and  Brookljoif 
Connecticut,  he  was  settled  over  the  Unitarian  congregation  in  Cham- 
hers  Street,  New  York,  in  Decemlx^r,  1821,  where  he  remained  about 
sixteen  years.  Near  the  close  of  this  period,  he  commenced,  in  the 
'*  Knickerbocker  Magazine/'  the  publication  of  i\\o»e  brilliant  papers 
which,  in  1836,  were  publishe<l  under  the  title  of  "2^'nobia,  or  the 
Fall  of  Palmyra,  an  Historical  Romance,"  which  gave  him  at  once 
▼ery  high  rank  as  a  classical  scholar  and  a  classic  author.  In  1838, 
he  publinhed  another  volume  of  a  similar  character,  entitled  '*  IJ^bas, 
or  Rome  in  the  Third  Century,"  a  sort  of  setjuel  to  "  Zenobia,"  and  now 
known  under  the  title  of  **  Ann'lian."  In  1841 » he  published  "  Julien, 
or  SoentMi  in  Judea,"  in  which  he  has  described  the  most  striking  in- 
cidents in  our  Saviour's  lift — the  work  closing  with  an  account  of  the 
crucifixion. 

While  these  works  were  in  the  course  of  publication,  he  became  the 
editor  of  the  **  Christian  Kxaminer,"  hanng  removed  to  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  Rut,  in  consciiuence  of  ill  health,  he  was  obliged  to 
give  up  all  literary  occupation,  ami  he  sailed  for  Europe  in  1848.  On 
his  return,  he  gave  a  series  of  lectures  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  other 
places,  upon  the  scenes  he  had  vi!<ite<l,  and,  in  1851,  pablishtnl 
"  Sketches  of  European  Capitals.**  Rut  his  health  had  long  been  gra- 
dually failing,  and  he  died  on  the  llUIi  of  February,  1^52. 


PALMYRA  IN  ITS  OLuKV. 

I  was  still  buried  in  refieetiun,  when  I  was  aroused  bj  the 
sliout  of  tho.HC  who  led  the  caravan,  and  who  had  attained  the 
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summit  of  a  little  rising  ground,  saying,  "Palmyra!  Palmyra  I" 
I  urged  forward  my  steed,  and  in  a  moment  the  most  wonderful 
prospect  I  ever  beheld — no,  I  cannot  except  even  Rome — burst 
upon  my  sight.  Flanked  by  hills  of  considerable  elevation  on 
the  east,  the  city  filled  the  whole  plain  below  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  both  toward  the  north  and  toward  the  south. 
This  immense  plain  was  all  one  vast  and  boundless  city.  It 
seemed  to  me  to  be  larger  than  Rome.  Tet  I  knew  very  well  that 
it  could  not  be — that  it  was  not.  And  it  was  some  time  before 
I  understood  the  true  character  of  the  scene  before  me,  so  as  to 
separate  the  city  from  the  country,  and  the  country  from  the 
city,  which  here  wonderfully  interpenetrated  each  other,  and  so 
confound  and  deceive  the  observer.  For  the  city  proper  is  so 
studded  with  groups  of  lofty  palm-trees,  shooting  up  among 
its  temples  and  palaces,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  plain  in  its 
immediate  vicinity  is  so  thickly  adorned  with  magnificent  struc- 
tures of  the  purest  marble,  that  it  is  not  easy,  nay,  it  is  im- 
possible, at  the  distance  at  which  I  contemplated  the  whole,  to 
distinguish  the  line  which  divided  the  one  from  the  other.  It 
was  all  city  and  all  country,  all  country  and  all  city.  Those 
which  lay  before  me  I  was  ready  to  believe  were  the  Elysian 
Fields.  I  imagined  that  I  saw  under  my  feet  the  dwellings  of 
purified  men  and  of  gods.  Certainly  they  were  too  glorious 
for  the  mere  earth-born.  There  was  a  central  point,  however, 
which  chiefly  fixed  my  attention,  where  the  vast  Temple  of  the 
Sun  stretched  upwards  its  thousand  columns  of  polished  marble 
to  the  heavens,  in  its  matchless  beauty,  casting  into  the  shade 
every  other  work  of  art  of  which  the  world  can  boast.  I  have 
stood  before  the  Parthenon,  and  have  almost  worshipped  that 
divine  achievement  of  the  immortal  Phidias.  But  it  is  a  toy 
by  the  side  of  this  bright  crown  of  the  Eastern  capital.  I  have 
been  at  Milan,  at  Ephesus,  at  Alexandria,  at  Antioch;  but  in 
neither  of  those  renowned  cities  have  I  beheld  anything  that  I 
can  allow  to  approach  in  united  extent,  grandeur,  and  most 
consummate  beauty,  this  almost  more  than  work  of  man.  On 
each  side  of  this,  the  central  point,  there  rose  upwards  slender 
pyramids — pointed  obelisks — domes  of  the  most  graceful  pro- 
portions, columns,  arches,  and  lofty  towers,  for  number  and  for 
form,  beyond  my  power  to  describe.  These  buildings,  as  well 
as  the  walls  of  the  city,  being  all  either  of  white  marble,  or  of 
some  stone  as  white,  and  being  everywhere  in  their  whole  extent 
interspersed,  as  I  have  already  said,  with  multitudes  of  over- 
shadowing palm-trees,  perfectly  filled  and  satisfied  my  sense  of 
29 
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beauty,  and  made  me  feel  for  the  momeat  as  if  in  sach  a  scene 
I  should  love  to  dwell,  and  there  end  my  days. 


PALMYRA  AFTER  ITS  CAPTURE  AND  DESTRUCTION. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  capture  of  the  city  and  the  massacre 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  army  of  the  ''conqueror  and  destroyer" 
withdrew  from  the  scene  of  its  glory,  and  again  disappeared 
beyond  the  desert.  I  sought  not  the  presence  of  Aurelian 
while  before  the  city,  for  I  cared  not  to  me^t  him  drenched  la 
the  blood  of  women  and  children.  But  as  soon  as  be  and  bis 
legions  were  departed,  we  turned  towards  the  city,  as  children 
to  visit  the  dead  body  of  a  parent. 

No  language  which  I  can  use,  my  Curtius,  can  give  you  aoT 
just  conception  of  the  horrors  which  met  our  view  on  the  way 
to  the  walls  and  in  the  city  itself.  For  more  than  a  mile  before 
we  reached  the  gates,  the  roads,  and  the  fields  on  either  hand, 
were  strewed  with  the  bodies  of  those  who,  in  their  attempts 
to  escape,  had  been  overtaken  by  the  enemy  and  slain.  Many 
a  group  of  bodies  did  we  notice,  evidently  those  of  a  family, 
the  parents  and  the  children,  who,  hoping  to  reach  in  company 
some  plare  of  security,  had  all — and  without  resistance,  appa- 
rently— fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  relentless  fury  of  their  pursuers. 
Immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the  walls,  and  under  them,  the 
earth  was  concealed  from  the  eye  by  the  multitudes  of  the  slain, 
anil  all  objects  were  stained  with  the  one  hue  of  blood.  Upoa 
passing  the  gates,  and  entering  within  those  walls  which  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  regard  as  embracing  in  their  wide  and 
graceful  sweep  the  most  beautiful  city  of  the  world,  my  eye 
mt't  nought  but  black  and  smoking  ruins,  fallen  houses  and 
temples,  the  streets  choked  with  piles  of  still  blazing  timbers 
and  the  half-burned  bodies  of  the  dead.  As  I  penetrated 
farther  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  to  its  better-built  and 
more  spacious  (pmrters,  I  found  the  destruction  to  be  less — 
that  the  principal  streets  were  standing,  and  many  of  the  more 
distinguished  structures.  But  everywhere — in  the  streets — 
upon  the  porticos  of  private  and  public  dwellings — upon  the 
steps  and  within  the  very  walls  of  the  temples  of  every  faith — 
in  all  places,  the  most  sacred  as  well  as  the  most  common,  lay 
the  mangled  carcasses  of  the  wretched  inhabitants.  None, 
a|)parcnlly,  had  been  spared.  The  nged  were  there,  with  their 
hald  or  silvered  heads — little  children  and  infants — women, 
the  young,  the  beautiful,  the  good — all  were  there  slaughtered 
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in  every  imaginable  way,  and  presenting  to  the  eye  spectacles 
of  horror  and  of  grief  enough  to  break  the  heart  and  craze  the 
brain.  For  one  could  not  but  go  back  to  the  day  and  the  hour 
when  they  died,  and  suffer  with  these  innocent  thousands  a  part 
of  what  they  suffered,  when,  the  gates  of  the  city  giving  way, 
the  infuriated  soldiery  poured  in,  and  with  death  written  in 
their  faces  and  clamoring  on  their  tongues,  their  quiet  houses 
were  invaded,  and,  resisting  or  unresisting,  they  all  fell  together, 
beneath  the  murderous  knives  of  the  savage  foe.  What  shrieks 
then  rent  and  filled  the  air — what  prayers  of  agony  went  np  to 
the  gods  for  life  to  those  whose  ears  on  mercy's  side  were 
adders' — what  piercing  sapplications  that  life  might  be  taken 
and  honor  spared.  The  apartments  of  the  rich  and  the  noble 
presented  the  most  harrowing  spectacles,  where  the  inmates, 
delicately  nurtured  and  knowing  of  danger,  evil,  and  wrong 
only  by  name  and  report,  had  first  endured  all  that  nature  most 
abhors,  and  then  there,  where  their  souls  had  died,  were  slain 
by  their  brutal  violators  with  every  circumstance  of  most 
demoniac  cruelty.  Happy  for  those  who,  like  Gracchus,  fore- 
saw the  tempest  and  fled.  These  calamities  have  fallen  chiefly 
upon  the  adherents  of  Antiochus;  but  among  them,  alas!  were 
some  of  the  noblest  and  most  honored  families  of  the  capital. 
Their  bodies  now  lie  blackened  and  bloated  upon  their  door- 
stones — their  own  halls  have  become  their  tombs.  *  *  * 
O,  miserable  condition  of  humanity  I  Why  is  it  that  to  man 
have  been  given  passions  which  he  cannot  tame,  and  which 
sink  him  below  the  brute  I  Why  is  it  that  a  few  ambitious  are 
permitted  by  the  Great  Ruler,  in  the  selfish  pursuit  of  their 
own  aggrandizement,  to  scatter  in  ruin,  desolation,  and  death, 
whole  kingdoms — making  misery  and  destruction  the  steps  by 
which  they  mount  up  to  their  seats  of  pride !  O,  gentle  doctrine 
of  Christl — doctrine  of  love  and  of  peace,  when  shall  it  be 
that  I  and  all  mankind  shall  know  thy  truth,  and  the  world 
smile  with  a  new  happiness  under  thy  life-giving  reign ! 


DANISL  WEBSTER,  1782—1852. 

This  most  distinguished  of  all  American  statesmen  and  orators,  the 
son  of  Ebenezer  and  Abigail  Webster,  was  bom  in  Salisbury,  N.  H., 
on  the  18th  of  January,  1782.     It  waa  early  remarked  that  he  had 
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ancommon  endowments  for  his  age,  and  in  his  foartaenth  jear  he 
placed  in  Phillips*  Exeter  Academy,  then  under  the  care  of  Ur,  Benja- 
min Abbott,  to  prepare  for  college.  He  stayed  there  but  a  fSsw  moBlhi, 
as  the  means  of  his  father  were  very  limited,  and  then  waa  pUe«d  witk 
Rev.  Samuel  Wood,  of  Boscawen,  which  is  next  to  his  natiro  Iowa. 
lie  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1797 ;  and  when  he  gradnated  ia 
1801,  a  high  future  was  predicted  for  him  by  the  more  sagacioni  of  hia 
classmatcit.  He  immediately  entered  upon  his  legal  stadies,  in  hia 
native  place,  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Thompson,  and  completed  thoni  ia 
the  office  of  (iovemor  Gore,  of  Boston.  In  18(15,  he  began  praetic*  in 
the  village  of  Boscawen,  whence  he  removed  to  Portsmoath,  N.  H.,  In 
8epteml>er,  1807.  Here  he  resided  nine  years,  enjoying  the  friendship 
and  profiting  by  the  rivalry  of  such  men  as  Samael  Dexter,  Joaeph 
Story,  Jervmiah  Smith,  and  Jeremiah  Mason. 

It  WAd  in  the  extra  session  of  the  Thirteenth  Congress,  that  met  in 
May,  1813,  that  Mr.  Webster  commenced  his  political  career,  haring 
been  chosen,  in  the  previous  November,  a  Representative  from  New 
Hampshire.  He  was  placed  on  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Aflklim,  an 
evideuce  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  as  our  coantrj 
was  then  at  war  with  Great  Brit.iin.  He  dolivenMl  his  maiden  speech 
on  the  10th  of  June,  1S13,  an<l  almost  imnieiliatoly  assumed  a  front 
rank  amongst  dfltatfrs.  Hid  siH-ci'In's,  cliiffty  on  topics  connected 
with  the  war,  wtTv  oven  then  i-hnrartiTlzetl  by  masterly  vigor,  and  bjT 
an  uncommon  nri^uaintAnce  with  i-on>titiitii>nal  U-arning,  and  the  hia- 
torv  an«l  tr.niliiioiis  of  the  iioviTmni'nt, 

Having  now  found  the  ariMia  of  Tort ^ mouth  tmi  limited,  Mr.  WelH 
stcr  rmioveil  to  I^>ston,  in  Aui:u>t,  \>\t\,  ami  tot>k  the  place  whieh 
belongoil  to  his  commaniliUk;  talrnt  anil  If^'al  eminence.  In  1818,  be 
made  hid  brilliant  and  logical  >pi>t.*ch  in  thu  ct'lebiated  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege ca>e,  which  plaoivl  him  among  the  very  tln*t  jurists  of  the  coaa« 
try.'  In  1^20,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Convention  for  revising 
the  Constitution  of  Majinachusetts.  In  iVrember  of  the  same  year, 
he  dolivero'i  his  eln<|UtMit  **  DidoourHe"  in  commemoration  of  the  Land- 
ing of  the  Pil^rimd.  Two  yi*ars  aftfrwanls.  In*  was  re-fh-cted  to  Con- 
gress from  liii^tnn ;  ami  but  littb'  nii>re  th.-in  a  month  after  he  took  his 
seat,  on  tlio  11' th  of  Janii.iry,  \y^'2^<,  \u*  nia<b*  lii«  ci'li-lirateil  :>peech  on 
the  (treek  Herolutii>n,  whirh  I'^talilJMlieii  his  ri'piiiatinn  i\*  on**  of  th« 
first  statesmen  of  liid  a^e.  In  this,  n<4  in  Iii.4  I'lynmir.h  oration,  he 
showed  hii^  wanu  !iympithf«**i  'in  tlif  vi-b*  uf  fr loin.     In  1>*'25,  he 

^  8o  touching  wam  thr  jirroralif^B  of  ihi«  p|irri'h,  tliat  it  wa>  uiJ  to  draw 
t«an  from  th*  tytn  of  a  eourt  iittl«  aecu^t^iiurd  tif  m\l'»w  biimsD  •jnpethiea 
to  affect  the  it^TDneM  and  Mr«ritT  of  th^  law. 
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delivered  an  oration  on  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  Banker  Hill 
Monument,  and  the  next  yean  a  Eulogy  upon  Adams  and  Jefferson, 
both  of  which  are  among  his  very  happiest  efforts. 

In  1828,  Mr.  Webster  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  he  remained  twelve  years.  During  this  time,  the 
most  important  questions  were  discussed,  and  measures  of  the  highest 
moment  were  brought  forward,  in  the  discussion  of  which  he  always 
took  a  leading  part.  In  1830,  he  made  what  is  Justly  considered  the 
greatest  of  his  parliamentary  efforts,  his  reply  to  Col.  Hayne,  of  South 
Carolina.  This  gentleman,  in  a  speech  on  a  resolution  moved  by  Mr. 
Foote,  of  Connecticut,  relative  to  the  survey  of  the  public  lands,  had 
indulged  in  some  personalities  against  Mr.  Webster,  had  commented 
with  severity  on  the  political  course  of  the  New  England  States,  and 
had  laid  down,  in  an  authoritative  manner,  his  views  of  the  doctrine 
of  "  nullification."  Mr.  Webster  felt  it  his  duty  to  defend  himself,  to 
vindicate  New  England,  and  to  point  out  the  fallacies  of  "  nullifica- 
tion.'* This  he  did  in  a  speech,  which,  for  beauty,  perspicuity,  and 
strength  of  style,  historical  research,  logic,  sarcasm,  pure  patriotism, 
and  lofty  eloquence  combined,  has  not,  on  the  whole,  its  equal  in  the 
English  language. 

In  1839,  Mr.  Webster  visited  Europe.  His  time  was  principally 
spent  in  England,  though  he  gave  a  few  weeks  to  the  Continent.  His 
fame  had,  of  course,  preceded  him,  and  he  was  everywhere  received 
with  the  attention  due  to  his  character,  talents,  and  eloquence.  On 
the  accession  of  General  Harrison  to  the  Presidency,  in  1841,  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  State.  While  in  this  office,  he  was  the  means 
of  settling  the  Northeastern  boundary  question  with  Great  Britain, 
which,  on  the  whole,  met  the  approbation  of  the  public*  About  this 
time  his  fame  as  a  public  man  received  its  first  stain  in  his  '*  Creole 
Letter"  of  instructions  to  Mr.  Everett,  then  our  minister  to  England, 
demanding  of  them  some  slaves  which  had  escaped  to  her  shores.'    It 

'  I  must  say,  though  it  may  be  deemed  presumptooufl,  that  in  my  humble 
judgment  be  here  made  a  great  mistake,  and  gave  to  England  what,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  an  early  treaty  with  her,  she  had  no  right  to — a  large 
slice  of  the  State  of  Maine  (about  five  thousand  square  miles),  which  never, 
1  believe,  would  have  been  given,  had  the  disputed  territory  lain  on  our 
Southern  confines. 

*  The  brig  "Creole"  sailed  from  Richmond  in  October,  1841,  with  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  slaves,  bound  for  New  Orleans.  When  a  few  days 
from  port,  the  slaves  rose,  murdered  a  passenger  who  claimed  the  ownership 
of  most  of  them,  took  possession  of  the  vessel,  and  steered  her  for  the  port 
of  Nassau,  in  the  British  island  of  New  Providence.  It  is  deeply  to  be  re- 
gretted for  Mr.  Webster's  fame  that  he  should  have  penned  such  a  letter  to 
our  minister  as  he  did,  demanding  of  England  a  surrender  of  these  slaves — 

39* 
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need  hardly  be  said  that  the  demand  was  never  complied  with.  Mr. 
Harrison's  cabinet  was  broken  up  in  1842 ;  but  Mr.  Webeter  remaiiiad 
in  office  till  the  spring  of  1843,  during  which  time,  steps  were  taken 
which  led  to  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  by  the  principal  maritime  powers.  With  the  commencement  of 
Mr.  Polk's  administration,  in  1845,  Mr.  Webster  returned  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  in  which  he  continued  through  1850.  In  1846, 
he  opposed  our  infamous  Mexican  war ;  but,  with  an  inconslitenoj  un- 
worthy of  his  great  powers,  voted  for  supplies  to  carry  it  on. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1850,  he  made  his  celebrated  speech  on  the 
*'  Compromise  Measures,"  including  the  world-wide  infamous  Fngitive 
Slave  Bill.  When  the  news  first  came  that  Mr.  Webster  had  giron 
his  support  to  that  bill,  the  people  of  the  North  could  hardly  beliero 
it.  But  when  the  news  was  confirmed,  the  scorn,  the  mortUKoation, 
the  indignation  that  were  felt,  can  only  be  realised  by  thoee  who  wore 
conversant  at  the  time  with  public  affairs.*  The  speech  itself,  in  point 
of  style  and  argument,  is  altogether  the  weakest  of  alljiis  efifortt. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise?  How  could  Daniel  Webster,  with  his 
great  heart,  true  humanity,  and  giant  intellect,  be  eloquent  in  sup- 
porting such  a  measure  ?  But  this  was  not  the  wonit,  even ;  he  went 
about  from  place  to  place,  to  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  Albany,'  &c.,  endeavor- 
ing  to  show  the  people  the  rightfulness,  and  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill.  Alas !  Tliat  such  a  mind  should  have  labored 
in  such  a  work!' 

a  letter  lo  weak  in  argameut,  and  »o  unfeoling  in  •entiment.  Soppos«  a 
number  of  Knglifihnien,  iiUveii  in  Al^ierx,  HhouUl  find  vnch  meant  to  escape 
as  did  the  ilaves  of  the  **  Creole,"  what  would  our  goremmeni  say  to  a  de- 
mand from  Algiem  for  their  surrender  f 

'  It  wtin  when  he  had  dolivered  thin  vpoech  that  Whittier  wrote  his  poem 
entitled  "  Ichahod."*  which,  for  derpfeelinfr.  regretful  tendemeti,  and  sub- 
lime pathon,  ha«  hardly  its  niperinr  in  the  English  languair^. 

'  "He  wanted  to  be  President.  That  was  all  of  it.  This  time  he  most 
ntoTTti  the  North.  an<l  conciliate  the  South.  This  was  hi^  hid  for  the  Preij- 
dencT — flfkj  thousand  square  mileii  of  t4'rritorv  and  ten  roillionc  of  dollars  to 
Texa«  :  four  new  slave  State* :  slavery  in  Utah  and  New  Mexico :  the  Fagi- 
tive  Slave  Bill ;  and  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  offered  to  Virf  iiiia  to 
carry  frt-e  men  of  color  to  Africa." — Purlrr'f  Disrourff. 

*  '"Think  of  him  '^the  Daniel  Welister  of  IMyni<Mith  Kork  advocating  the 
Compromise  Measures  '  the  Daniel  Webster  of  Kaneuil  Hall,  who  spoke  with 
the  inspiratii'n  uf  Samuel  Adams  and  the  toi)|;ue  of  JHm«'H  Otis,  honoring  the 
holy  dead  with  his  praise  ' — think  of  him  at  BuffHlo.  Albany,  8yracnM, 
tbreataning  with  the  gallows  such  as  clothed  the  naked,  fed  the  bangry, 
visited  the  prisoner,  and  gave  a  cap  uf  cold  wat«r  to  him  that  waa  ready  to 
perUh  V'—Parhr*  Diteanrn. 

•  9^e  the  plecf  io  the  •xtrkcti  fruin  Wblttler. 
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lu  June,  1852,  the  Whig  Conyention  met  at  Baltimore  to  nominate 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency.  That  he  was  immeasurably  superior 
to  any  of  the  names  before  the  Convention,  in  every  great  quality 
requisite  for  a  president,  no  one  ever  doubted.  But  of  the  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  votes,  he  got  but  thirty-three,  and  that  only  once. 
Fifty-three  times  did  the  Convention  ballot ;  but  the  South,  for  whom 
he  had  made  such  sacrifices,  never  gave  him  a  single  vote,  and  General 
Scott  proved  the  "available"  man.'  On  Mr.  Webster's  return  to  Bos- 
ton, on  July  9th,  from  Washington,  the  citizens  gave  him  a  grand 
public  reception.  It  was  kind  in  them  thus  to  administer  a  balm  to 
his  wounded  spirit,  and  to  ease  his  fall.  He  then  returned  to  his  farm 
at  Marshfield,  where  he  died  Sunday,  October  6th,  1852.  The  news  of 
his  death  excited  profound  sorrow  throughout  the  country,  and  on  no 
similar  occasion  has  there  been  so  complete  and  universal  an  outpour- 
ing of  grief.  Demonstrations  of  jnourning  appeared  in  all  quarters  of 
the  country,  evincing  how  complete  a  hold  he  had  upon  the  affections 
of  his  coi^q|rymen,  who  were  willing,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  forget 
his  errors  and  lapses,  in  the  recollection  of  his  transcendent  abilities, 
exerted  so  many  years  for  good.' 


'  No  one  now  doubts  that,  had  Mr.  Webster,  with  his  great  heart  and  giant 
intellect,  exerted  his  talents  and  eloquence  to  defeat,  aa  he  did  to  carry 
through,  the  "Compromise  Bill,"  he  would  have  succeeded;  would  thus 
have  reversed  the  whole  current  of  public  affairs ;  would  have  carried  with 
him  the  sound  judgment  and  enthusiastic  feeling  of  the  whole  North  ; 
and  thus  would  have  been  borne  onward,  on  the  mighty  wave  of  popular 
sentiment,  into  the  Presidential  chair.  What  an  opportunity  for  good  for- 
ever lost !  Let  his  fate  be  a  warning  to  all  aspirants  for  political  distinction, 
and  impress  upon  them  the  truth  that  it  is  better  to  be  right  out  of  office, 
even,  than  wrong  in  it. 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Eulogies  pronounced  on  Daniel  Webster  : — 
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Of  the  character  of  Mr.  Webster  as  a  Jurist,  a  statesman,  a  acholar, 
an  orator,  there  can  be  bat  one  opinion  with  all  candid  ninds — ^that  h« 
was  head  and  shoulders  above  all  his  contemporaries — "  Facile  primua 
inter  pare*,**  As  a  Jurist,  if  exceeded  bj  some  in  depth  of  profeulonal 
reading,  he  was  still  master  of  all  the  learning  required  for  the  dii- 
cu^sion  of  every  question,  however  abstruse,  while,  for  a  memoiy  that 
grasped  every  detail,  for  a  clearness  that  could  almost  make  opaque 
subjects  transparent,  for  a  skill  that  nothing  could  elude,  for  a  com- 
pactness of  statement  that  made  his  statements  arguments,  f^  nn 
condensation  and  surpassing  logic,  he  must  alwajs  rank  as  the  fini 
of  his  age. 

As  a  statesman,  none  have  surpassed,  and  few  hare  equalled  him. 
He  could  study  and  Judge  subjects  in  all  their  relations  and  detail*, 
and  with  a  large  and  liberal  comprehensiveness,  with  a  wide  range  of 
political  knowledge,  and  sound  views  of  constitutional  interpretation, 
and  had  he  always  followed  the  instincts  of  his  own  heart,  and  the 
promptings  of  his  own  enlightened  conscience,  and  not  locked  at  what 
he  thought  would  be  most  conducive  to  his  interests  in  his  prealden- 
tial  AHpirings,  he  would  have  left  a  fame  surpassed  by  no  man  living 
or  dead. 

As  an  orator,  Mr.  Webster  had  none  of  the  graces  of  the  finished 
rhetorician,  but  ho  had  what  is  infinitely  better — a  vigor,  precision,  and 
perspicuity  of  style,  and  a  rich  imagination,  unite<l  to  a  manliness  of 
]>L'r8on  and  grandeur  of  mien,  that  perfectly  riveted  the  attention  of 
his  audience,  and  produced  an  overwhelming  effect  on  a  given  qoea- 
tion  within  the  walls  of  a  deliberative  assembly — an  effect  which  no 
other  man,  on  either  si<le  of  the  Aflantic,  could  produce.  Witneee 
his  Diitcourse  at  Plymouth,  his  address  at  Hunker  Hilt,  his  remarka- 
ble speech  at  Salem  on  the  trial  of  Knapp  for  murder,  his  Eulogy  on 
Adams  and  Jefferson,  and  his  reply  to  Hayne. 

Am  a  writer,  Mr  Webster*s  style  unites,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the 
four  hif^hest  qualities — p<»rspicuity,  beauty,  precision,  and  strength. 
WitneHS  most  of  his  8])(>ei*hes  antl  adilresses,  and  his  several  atate 
pA|M>n>,  esfiecially  his  letter  to  the  Austtrian  minister,  Ilulseman.  It 
ill  ti>  this  letter  that  Kossuth  has  applied  the  epithet  "immortal.*' 

Al'TIKiE.  WHRHR  HELirfcKKI).  At  TlloB.  WHKRR  DKMTBmai*. 

Stoiir,  A.  L.,  Boiitiin.  Wfi.in,  Jtihn,  Now  Bt^ford. 

T«ft,  A.,  Cim-innBli.  \Vil«*y,  (Mmrlm.      I'tira.  N.  Y. 

Ti'fl^t.  U.  F.,  Limn,  N.  V.  WouiIk,  Jjeonnrtl,    Portland. 

Vnn  Kvnit**lla«r,C.,  nurliii}ri«>i>.  N-  J-  W<mm1k,  II.  W..       NewUto  L.  Falls. 

^^'nlker,  T.,  Ciiu-iiinftti.  Wrh^trr  Memurial.  |>abliiihed  by  the 

Whipple,  John,      Providence.  City  uf  Uu«t«3n. 
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THE  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  PURITANS. 

''If  we  coDqoer,"  said  the  Athenian  commander  on  the 
morning  of  that  decisive  day — **  If  we  conqner,  we  shall  make 
Athens  the  greatest  city  of  Greece."  A  prophecy,  how  well 
fulfilled! — "If  God  prosper  us,"  might  have  been  the  more 
appropriate  language  of  our  Fathers,  when  they  landed  upon 
this  Rock — **If  God  prosper  us,  we  shall  here  begin  a  work 
which  shall  last  for  ages ;  we  shall  plant  here  a  new  society,  in 
the  principles  of  the  fullest  liberty  and  the  purest  religion  ;  we 
shall  subdue  this  wilderness  which  is  before  us ;  we  shall  fill 
this  region  of  the  great  continent,  which  stretches  almost  from 
pole  to  pole,  with  civilization  and  Christianity ;  the  temples  of 
the  true  God  shall  rise  where  now  ascends  the  smoke  of  idola- 
trous sacrifice ;  fields  and  gardens,  the  flowers  of  summer,  and 
the  waving  and  golden  harvest  of  autumn,  shall  extend  over  a 
thousand  hills,  and  stretch  along  a  thousand  valleys,  never  yet, 
since  the  creation,  reclaimed  to  the  use  of  civilized  man.  We 
shall  whiten  this  coast  with  the  canvas  of  a  prosperous  com- 
merce; we  shall  stud  the  long  and  winding  shore  with  an 
hundred  cities.  That  which  we  sow  in  weakness  shall  be 
raised  in  strength.  From  our  sincere  but  houseless  worship 
there  shall  spring  splendid  temples  to  record  God's  goodness ; 
from  the  simplicity  of  our  social  union,  there  shall  arise  wise 
and  politic  constitutions  of  government,  full  of  the  liberty 
which  we  ourselves  bring  aqd  breathe ;  from  our  zeal  for 
learning,  institutions  shall  spHng  which  shall  scatter  the  light 
of  knowledge  throughout  the  land,  and,  in  time,  paying  back 
where  they  have  borrowed,  shall  contribute  their  part  to  the 
great  aggregate  of  human  knowledge ;  and  our  descendants, 
through  all  generations,  shall  look  back  to  this  spot,  and  to 
this  hour,  with  unabated  affectioa  and  regard." 


OUR  a)UNTRT  IN  1920. 

The  hours  of  this  day  are  rapidly^flying,  and  this  occasion 
will  soon  be  passed.  Neither  we  nor  our  children  can  expect 
to  behold  its  return.  They  are  in  the  distant  regions  of  futurity ; 
they  exist  only  in  the  all-creating  power  of  God  who  shall  stand 
here,  a  hundred  years  hence,  to  trace,  through  us,  their  descent 
from  the  Pilgrims,  and  to  survey,  as  we  have  now  surveyed, 
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the  profo'ess  of  their  country  during  the  lapse  of  a  century. 
We  would  anticipate  their  concurrence  with  us  in  oor  senti- 
ments of  deep  regard  for  our  common  ancestors.  We  would 
anticipate  and  partake  the  pleasure  with  which  they  will  then 
recount  the  steps  of  New  England's  advancement.  On  the 
morning  of  that  day,  although  it  will  not  disturb  us  in  oor 
repose,  the  voice  of  acclamation  and  gratitude,  commencing  on 
the  Rock  of  Plymouth,  shall  be  transmitted  through  millions 
of  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims,  till  it  lose  itself  in  the  mormurB  of 
the  Pacific  seas. 

We  would  leave,  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  shall  then 
occupy  our  places,  some  proof  that  we  hold  the  blessings  trans- 
mitted from  our  fathers  in  just  estimation ;  some  proof  of  onr 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  good  government,  and  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty ;  some  proof  of  a  sincere  and  ardent  desire  to 
promote  everything  which  may  enlarge  the  understandings  and 
improve  the  hearts  of  men.  And  when,  from  the  long  distance 
of  one  hundred  years,  they  shall  look  back  upon  us,  they  shall 
know,  at  least,  that  we  possessed  affections,  which,  running 
backward,  and  warming  with  gratitude  for  what  our  ancestors 
have  done  for  our  happiness,  run  forward  also  to  our  posterity, 
and  meet  them  with  cordial  salutation,  ere  yet  they  have  arrived 
on  the  shore  of  being. 

Advance,  then,  ye  future  generations!  We  would  bail  yon, 
a.s  you  rise  in  your  long  succession,  to  fill  the  places  which  we 
now  fill,  and  to  taste  the  blessings  of  existence  where  wo  are 
jiassing,  and  soon  shall  have  passed,  our  own  human  duration. 
We  bid  yon  welcome  to  this  pleasant  hind  of  the  fathers.  We 
bid  you  welcome  to  the  healthfbP  skies  and  the  verdant  fields  of 
New  England.  We  greet  your  accession  to  the  great  inherit- 
ance which  we  have  enjoyed.  We  welcome  you  to  the  blessings 
of  good  government  and  religious  lil>erty.  We  welcome  you 
to  the  treasures  of  science  and  the  delights  of  learning.  We 
welcome  you  to  the  transcendent  sweets  of  domestic  life,  to  the 
happiness  of  kindred,  and  parents,  and  children.  We  welcome 
you  to  the  immeasurable  blessings  of  rational  existence,  the  im- 
mortal ho|>e  of  Christianity,  and  the  light  of  everlasting  truth  I 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  SURVIVING  8ULDIER8  OF  THE  EEVOLUTIOM. 

Veverable  men  I  you  have  come  down  to  us  from  a  former 
generation.  Heaven  has  bounteously  lengthened  out  yoar 
iives,  that  yon  might  behold  this  joyous  day.     Yon  are  now 
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where  you  stood  fifty  years  ago,  this  very  hour,  with  your 
brothers  aud  jour  neighbors,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  the  strife 
for  your  country.  Behold,  how  altered  1  The  same  heavens 
are  indeed  over  your  heads;  the  same  ocean  rolls  at  your  feet ; 
but  all  else,  how  changed  1  You  hear  now  no  roar  of  hostile 
cannon  ;  you  see  no  mixed  volumes  of  smoke  and  flame  rising 
from  burning  Charlestown.  The  ground  strewed  with  the 
dead  and  the  dying ;  the  impetuous  charge ;  the  steady  and 
successful  repulse ;  the  loud  call  to  repeated  assault ;  the 
summoning  of  all  that  is  manly  to  repeated  resistance;  a 
thousand  bosoms  freely  and  fearlessly  bared  in  an  instant  to 
whatever  of  terror  there  may  be  in  war  and  death — all  these  you 
have  witnessed,  but  you  witness  them  no  more.  All  is  peace. 
The  heights  of  yonder  metropolis,  its  towers  and  roofs,  which 
you  then  saw  filled  with  wives  and  children  and  countrymen  in 
distress  and  terror,  and  looking  with  unutterable  emotions  for 
the  issue  of  the  combat,  have  presented  you  to-day  with  the 
sight  of  its  whole  happy  population,  come  out  to  welcome  aud 
greet  you  with  an  universal  jubilee.  Yonder  proud  ships,  by 
a  felicity  of  position  appropriately  lying  at  the  foot  of  this 
mount,  and  seeming  fondly  to  cling  around  it,  are  not  means 
of  annoyance  to  you,  but  your  country's  own  means  of  dis- 
tinction and  defence.  All  is  peace;  and  God  has  granted  you 
this  sight  of  your  country's  happiness,  ere  you  slumber  in  the 
grave  forever.  He  has  allowed  you  to  behold  and  to  partake 
the  reward  of  your  patriotic  toils ;  and  He  has  allowed  us, 
your  sons  and  countrymen,  to  meet  you  here,  and,  in  the  name 
of  the  present  generation,  in  the  name  of  your  country,  in  the 
name  of  liberty,  to  thank  you4 


THE  MORNING. 

The  air  is  tranquil,  and  its  temperature  mild.  It  is  morning, 
and  a  morning  sweet,  and  fresh,  and  delightful.  Everybody 
knows  the  morning  in  its  metaphorical  sense,  applied  to  so 
many  objects,  and  on  so  many  occasions.  The  health,  strength, 
and  beauty  of  early  years  lead  us  to  call  that  period  the  "morn- 
ing of  life."  But,  the  morning  itself  few  people,  inhabitants 
of  cities,  know  anything  about.  Among  all  our  good  people, 
not  one  in  a  thousand  sees  the  sun  rise  once  a  year.  They 
know  nothing  of  the  morning. 

Their  idea  of  it  is,  that  it  is  that  part  of  the  day  which  comes 
along  after  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  beef-steak,  or  a  piece  of  toast. 
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With  them,  morning  is  not  a  new  issninic  of  ligbt,  ■ 
ing  forth  of  the  san,  a  new  waking  up  of  all  that  has  life,  froa 
a  sort  of  temporary  death,  to  behold  again  the  works  of  Oo4, 
the  lieavens  and  the  earth ;  it  is  only  part  of  the  domestic  daj, 
belonging  to  breakfast,  to  reading  the  newapspers,  answciisg 
notes,  sending  the  children  to  school,  and  giving  orden  hr 
dinner.  The  first  streak  of  light,  the  earliest  pnrpKng  of  tki 
east,  which  the  lark  springs  np  to  greet,  and  the  deeper  color- 
ing into  orange  and  red,  till  at  length  the  "glorious  sm  b 
seen,  regent  of  day,"  this  they  never  enjoy,  for  they  nercr  seefL 

Beautiful  descriptions  of  the  morning  aboond  in  all  Iss- 
gnagcs,  but  they  are  the  strongest,  perhaps,  in  those  of  the 
East,  where  the  sun  is  often  nn  object  of  worship.  King  David 
speaks  of  taking  to  himself  the  "wines  of  the  morning.  **  This 
is  highly  poetical  and  beautiful.  The  wings  of  the  raornisf 
nrc  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun.  Rays  of  light  are  wings.  It 
is  thus  said  that  the  Sun  of  righteousness  shall  arise,  "  with 
healing  in  his  wings,"  a  rising  sun  which  shall  scatter  life, 
health,  and  joy,  throughout  the  universe.  Milton  has  6ne  dc^ 
scriptions  of  morning;  but  not  so  many  as  Shakspeare,  froa 
whoso  writings  pages  of  the  most  beautiful  imagery,  all  fonndsd 
on  the  glory  of  the  morning,  might  be  filled. 

I  know  the  morning — I  am  acquainted  with  it,  and  I  love  it 
1  love  it.  fresh  and  sweet  as  it  is,  a  daily  new  creation,  break- 
ing forth  and  calling  all  that  have  life,  and  breath,  and  beiag, 
to  new  adoration,  new  enjoyments,  and  new  gratitode. 


THE  LOVE  OF  HOME. 

It  is  only  shallow-minded  pretenders  who  either  make  dis- 
tinguished origin  a  matter  of  ftorsonnl  merit,  or  obscure  origia 
a  matter  of  pergonal  reproach.  Taunt  and  scoffing  at  the 
humble  condition  of  earlv  life  affect  nobodv  in  America  bat 
those  who  are  foolish  enouirh  to  indulge  in  them,  and  they  aiv 
generally  sufficiently  punished  by  public  rebuke.  A  man  wbo 
is  not  ashamed  of  himself  need  not  be  ashamed  of  his  earlj 
condition.  It  did  not  happen  to  mo  to  be  bom  in  a  log-cabla; 
but  my  eldiT  brothers  and  sisters  were  born  in  a  log-rabia, 
raised  among  the  snow-drifts  of  New  Hampshire,  at  a  period 
so  early,  that  when  the  sninke  first  rosi*  frt>ni  its  rn<lc  chimney, 
and  curled  over  the  frozrn  hills,  there  was  no  similar  evidence 
of  a  white  man's  habitation  between  it  and  the  settlements 
the  rivers  of  Canada. 
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Its  remains  still  exist  I  make  to  it  an  annnal  visit.  I  carry 
my  children  to  it,  to  teach  them  the  hardships  endured  by  the 
generations  which  have  gone  before  them.  I  love  to  dwell  on 
the  tender  recollections,  the  kindred  ties,  the  early  affections, 
and  the  toaching  narratives  and  incidents  which  mingle  with 
all  I  know  of  this  primitive  family  abode.  I  weep  to  think 
that  none  of  those  who  inhabited  it  are  now  among  the  living ; 
and  if  ever  I  am  ashamed  of  it,  or  if  ever  I  fail  in  affectionate 
veneration  for  him  who  reared  it,  and  defended  it  against  savage 
violence  and  destraction,  cherished  all  the  domestic  virtues 
beneath  its  roof,  and,  through  the  fire  and  blood  of  a  seven 
years'  revolutionary  war,  shrunk  from  no  danger,  no  toil,  no 
sacrifice,  to  serve  his  country,  and  to  raise  his  children  to  a 
condition  better  than  his  own,  may  my  name,  and  the  name  of 
my  posterity,  be  blotted  forever  from  the  memory  of  mankind ! 


THE  NATUBE  OF  TRUE  ELOQUENCE. 

The  eloquence  of  Mr.  Adams  resembled  his  general  character, 
and  formed,  indeed,  a  part  of  it.  It  was  bold,  manly,  and  ener- 
getic ;  and  such  the  crisis  required.  When  public  bodies  are 
to  be  addressed  on  momentous  questions,  when  great  interests 
are  at  stake,  and  strong  passions  excited,  nothing  is  valuable, 
in  speech,  farther  than  it  is  connected  with  high  intellectual 
and  moral  endowments.  Clearness,  force,  and  earnestness  are 
the  qualities  which  produce  conviction.  True  eloquence,  in- 
deed, does  not  consist  in  speech.  It  cannot  be  brought  from 
far.  Labor  and  learning  mliy  toil  for  it,  but  they  will  toil  in 
Tain.  Words  and  phrases  may  be  marshalled  in  every  way, 
but  they  cannot  compass  it.  It  must  exist  in  the  man,  in  the 
subject,  and  in  the  occasion.  Affected  passion,  intense  ex- 
pression, the  pomp  of  declamation,  all  may  aspire  after  it — 
they  cannot  reach  it.  It  comes,  if  it  come  at  all,  like  the  oat- 
breaking  of  a  fountain  from  the  earth,  or  the  bursting  forth  of 
volcanic  fires,  with  spontaneous,  original,  native  force.  The 
graces  taught  in  the  schools,  the  costly  ornaments,  and  studied 
contrivances  of  speech,  shock  and  disgust  men,  when  their  own 
lives,  and  the  fate  of  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  country 
hang  on  the  decision  of  the  hour.  Then  words  have  lost  their 
power,  rhetoric  is  vain,  and  all  elaborate  oratory  contemptible. 
Even  genius  itself  then  feels  rebuked  and  subdued,  as  in  the 
presence  of  higher  qualities.  Then,  patriotism  is  eloquent; 
then,  self-devotion  is  eloquent.  The  clear  conception,  ont- 
30* 
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ronning  the  dedactionfi  of  Iop:ic,  the  high  porpoae,  the  Sm 
resolve,  the  dauntless  spirit,  speaking  on  the  tOBgae,  beeniBg 
from  the  eye,  informing  every  featore,  and  nrgiog  the  whole 
man  onward,  right  onward  to  his  object — this,  this  U  eloqoenee; 
or  rather  it  is  something  greater  and  higher  than  all  doqaence; 
it  is  action,  noble,  sublime,  godlike  action. 


PURPOSE  OF  BUNKER  HILL  MONUMENT. 

We  know,  indeed,  that  the  record  of  illustriona  actioaa  is 
most  safely  deposited  in  the  universal  remembrance  of  mankied. 
\Vc  know  that,  if  we  could  cause  this  strnctore  to  ascend,  not 
only  till  it  reached  the  skies,  but  till  it  pierced  them,  its  broed 
surfaces  could  still  contain  but  part  of  that  which,  in  na  age 
of  knowledge,  hath  already  been  spread  over  the  earth,  and 
which  history  charges  itself  with  making  known  to  all  fntnre 
tinus.  We  know  that  no  inscription  on  entablatures  less  broad 
than  the  eurth  itself  can  carry  information  of  the  events  vs 
commemornto,  where  it  has  not  already  gone;  and  that  no 
structure,  which  shall  not  outlive  the  duration  of  letters  and 
knowledge  among  men,  can  prolong  the  memorial.  Bat  oar 
object  is,  by  this  edilicc  to  show  our  own  deep  sense  of  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  achievements  of  our  anceston; 
and,  by  presenting  this  work  of  gratitude  to  the  eye,  to  keep 
alive  similar  sontimonts,  and  to  foster  a  constant  regard  for  the 
princi)>les  of  the  Kevoiution.  Human  beings  are  composed 
not  of  reason  only,  but  of  imagination  also,  and  sentiment; 
an<i  that  is  neither  wasted  nor  misapplied  which  is  appropriated 
to  the  purpose  of  giving  right  direction  to  sentiments,  and 
opening  pro))i*r  springs  of  feeling  in  the  heart.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  our  object  is  to  jicrpetuate  national  hostiiitj,  or 
even  to  cherish  a  mere  militar>'  s|>iril.  It  is  higher,  purer, 
nobler.  We  consecrate  our  work  to  the  spirit  of  national  in* 
dependence,  and  we  wish  that  the  liirht  of  peace  may  revt  upon 
it  forever.  Wci  rear  a  memorial  of  our  conviction  of  that  on* 
measured  bene  tit  which  has  been  conferretl  on  our  own  land, 
and  of  the  happy  inHuences  whioli  have  been  produceil,  bj  tlie 
same  events,  on  the  general  interests  of  mankind.  We  come, 
as  Americans,  to  mark  a  spot  wliieh  must  forever  be  dear  to 
us  and  our  ]>osterity.  We  \li^h  that  whosoever,  in  all  coming 
time,  shall  turn  his  eve  hither,  mav  behold  that  the  tilacc  is  not 
undi.stinguishetl,  where  the  first  great  battle  of  the  Kevoiution 
was  fought.     We  wish  that  this  structure  may  proclaim  the 
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map^nitade  and  importance  of  that  event  to  every  class  and 
every  ng^e.  We  wish  that  infancy  may  learn  the  purpose  of 
its  erection  from  maternal  lips,  and  that  weary  and  withered 
age  may  behold  it,  and  be  solaced  by  the  recollections  which 
it  suggests.  We  wish  that  labor  may  look  up  here,  and  be 
proud,  in  the  midst  of  its  toil.  We  wish  that,  in  those  days 
of  disaster  which,  as  they  come  on  all  nations,  must  be  expected 
to  come  on  us  also,  desponding  patriotism  may  turn  its  eyes 
hitherward,  and  be  assured  that  the  foundations  of  our  national 
power  siill  stand  strong.  We  wish  that  this  column,  rising 
towards  heaven  among  the  pointed  spires  of  so  many  temples 
dedicated  to  God,  may  contribute  also  to  produce  in  all  minds 
a  pious  feeling  of  dependence  and  gratitude.  We  wish,  finally, 
that  the  last  object  on  the  sight  of  him  who  leaves  his  native 
shore,  and  the  first  to  gladden  his  who  revisits  it,  may  be  some- 
thing which  shall  remind  him  of  the  liberty  and  the  glory  of 
his  country.  Let  it  rise,  till  it  meet  the  sun  in  his  coming ; 
let  the  earliest  light  of  the  rooming  gild  it,  and  parting  day 
linger  and  play  on  its  summit. 


CRIME  REVEALED  BT  CONSCIENCE. 

The  deed*  was  executed  with  a  degree  of  self-possession  and^ 
steadiness  equal  to  the  wickedness  with  which  it  was  planned. 
The  circumstances,  now  clearly  in  evidence,  spread  oat  the 
whole  scene  before  us.  Deep  sleep  had  fallen  on  the  destined 
victim,  and  on  all  beneath  his  roof.  A  healthful  old  man,  to  whom 
sleep  was  sweet,  the  first  sound  slumbers  of  the  night  held  him 
in  their  soft  but  strong  embrace.  The  assassin  enters,  throngh 
the  window  already  prepared,  into  an  unoccupied  apartment. 
WMth  noiseless  foot  he  paces  the  lonely  hall,  half  lighted  by  the 
moon ;  he  winds  np  the  ascent  of  the  stairs,  and  reaches  the 
door  of  the  chamber.  Of  this,  be  moves  the  lock,  by  soft  and 
continued  pressure,  till  it  turns  on  its  binges  without  noise; 
and  he  enters,  and  beholds  his  victim  before  him.  The  room 
was  uncommonly  open  to  the  admission  of  light.  The  face  of 
the  innocent  sleeper  was  turned  from  the  murderer,  and  the 
beams  of  the  moon,  resting  on  the  gray  locks  of  his  aged 
temple,  showed  him  where  to  strike.  The  fatal  blow  is  given ! 
and  the  victim  passes,  without  a  struggle  or  a  motion,  from 
the  repose  of  sleep  to  the  repose  of  death  1    It  is  the  assassin's 

*  The  murder  of  Joseph  White,  Esq.,  of  S«lem,  Mui.,  April  6,  1830. 
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purpose  to  make  sure  work ;  and  he  yet  plies  the  da|rg«r,  thovpfh 
it  was  obvious  that  life  had  been  destroyed  by  the  blow  of  tkt 
bladfreon.  He  even  raises  the  aged  arm,  that  he  may  not  liul 
in  his  aim  at  the  heart,  and  replaces  it  again  OTer  the  woandi 
of  the  poniard  I  To  Gnish  the  picture,  he  explores  the  wrirt 
for  the  pulse  I  He  feels  for  it,  and  ascertains  that  it  bemts  no 
longer  I  It  is  accomplished.  The  deed  is  done.  He  retreata, 
retraces  his  steps  to  the  window,  passes  out  throogh  it  as  ht 
came  in,  and  escapes.  He  has  done  the  marder — no  eje  haa 
seen  him,  no  ear  has  heard  him.  The  seeret  is  his  own,  and  it 
is  safe  I 

Ahl  gentlemen,  that  was  a  dreadful  mistake.  Sach  a  aticrat 
can  be  safe  nowhere.  The  whole  creation  of  God  haa  aeitber 
nook  nor  corner  where  the  guilty  can  bestow  it,  and  aaj  it  ii 
safe.  Not  to  speak  of  that  eye  which  glances  throngb  all  dis- 
guises, and  beholds  everything,  as  in  the  splendor  of  nooa, 
such  secrets  of  guilt  are  never  safe  from  detection,  even  by 
men.  True  it  is,  generally  speaking,  that  "murder  will  oaL" 
True  it  is  that  Providence  hath  so  ordained,  and  doth  iO 
govern  things,  that  those  who  break  the  great  law  of  heaTen, 
by  shedding  man's  blood,  seldom  succeed  in  avoiding  discoTery. 
Esjtecially,  in  a  case  exciting  so  much  attention  as  this,  diV- 
CO  very  must  conic,  and  will  come,  sooner  or  later.  A  thoonad 
eyes  turn  at  once  to  explore  every  man,  every  thinir,  aTery 
circumstance,  connected  with  the  time  and  place;  a  thoaaiMd 
ears  catch  every  whi8))cr ;  a  thousand  excited  minda  intensely 
dwell  on  the  scene,  shedding  all  their  light,  and  ready  to  kindle 
the  slightest  circumstance  into  a  blaze  of  discovery.  Mean- 
time, the  guilty  soul  cannot  keep  its  own  secret.  It  is  false  to 
itself;  or  rather  it  feels  an  irn*sistible  impulse  of  conscience  to  be 
true  to  itself.  It  labors  under  its  guilty  possession,  and  knows 
not  what  to  do  with  it.  The  human  heart  was  not  made  for  the 
residence  of  such  nn  inhabitant.  It  finds  itself  preyed  on  by  a 
torment,  which  it  dares  not  acknowledge  to  God  nor  man.  A 
vulture  is  devouring  it,  and  it  can  ask  no  sympathy  or  assiatanee, 
either  from  heaven  or  earth.  The  secret  which  the  morderer 
possesses  soon  comes  to  possess  him;  and,  like  the  evil  spirits  of 
which  wc  rend,  it  overcomes  him,  and  leads  him  whithersoeTer  it 
will.  He  feels  it  beating  at  his  heart,  rising  to  his  throat,  aod 
demanding  dis<*Iosure.  He  thinks  the  wliule  world  sees  it  in 
his  face,  reads  it  in  his  eyes,  and  almost  hears  its  workings  in 
the  verv  silence  <if  hi;*  thouirlits.  It  has  become  his  master.  It 
betrays  his  discretion,  it  breaks  duwn  his  ci»urage,  it  conqaers 
his  prudence.     When  suspicions,  from  without,  begin  to 
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barrass  him,  and  the  net  of  circumstance  to  entangle  him,  the 
fatal  secret  struggles  with  still  greater  violence  to  burst  forth. 
It  must  be  confessed,  it  wiU  he  confessed ;  there  is  no  refuge 
from  confession  but  suicide — and  suicide  is  confession. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  AND  MASSAOHUSETTS. 

Let  me  here  observe,  that  the  eulogium  pronounced  on  the 
character  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  by  the  honorable 
gentleman,  for  her  revolutionary  and  other  merits,  meets  my 
hearty  concurrence.  I  shall  not  acknowledge  that  the  honor- 
able member  goes  before  me  in  regard  for  whatever  of  distin- 
guished talent,  or  distinguished  character,  South  Carolina  has 
produced.  I  claim  part  of  the  honor,  I  partake  in  the  pride, 
of  her  great  names.  I  claim  them  for  countrymen,  one  and 
all.  The  Laurenses,  the  Rutledges,  the  Pinckneys,  the  Sump- 
ters,  the  Marions — Americans,  all — whose  fame  is  no  more  to 
be  hemmed  in  by  State  lines  than  their  talents  and  patriotism 
were  capable  of  being  circumscribed  within  the  same  narrow 
limits.  In  their  day  and  generation,  they  served  and  honored 
the  country,  and  the  whole  country;  and  their  renown  is  of  the 
treasures  of  the  whole  country.  Him,  whose  honored  name 
the  gentleman  himself  bears — does  he  esteem  me  less  capable 
of  gratitude  for  his  patriotism,  or  sympathy  for  his  sufferings; 
than  if  his  eyes  had  first  opened  upon  the  light  of  Massachu- 
setts, instead  of  South  Carolina  ?  Sir,  does  he  suppose  it  in 
his  power  to  exhibit  a  Carolina  name  so  bright  as  to  produce 
envy  in  my  bosom  ?  No,  sir,  increased  gratification  and  delight, 
rather.  I  thank  God  that,  if  I  am  gifted  with  little  of  the 
spirit  which  is  able  to  raise  mortals  to  the  skies,  I  have  yet 
none,  as  I  trust,  of  that  other  spirit  which  would  drag  angels 
down.  When  I  shall  be  found,  sir,  in  my  place  here,  in  the 
Senate,  or  elsewhere,  to  sneer  at  public  merit,  because  it  happens 
to  spring  up  beyond  the  little  limits  of  my  own  State,  or  neigh- 
borhood ;  when  I  refuse,  for  any  such  cause,  or  for  any  cause, 
the  homage  due  to  American  talent,  to  elevated  patriotism,  to 
sincere  devotion  to  liberty  and  the  country ;  or,  if  I  see  an 
uncommon  endowment  of  Heaven — if  I  see  extraordinary 
capacity  and  virtue  in  any  son  of  the  South — and  if,  moved 
by  local  prejudice,  or  gangrened  by  State  jealousy,  I  get  up 
here  to  abate  the  tithe  of  a  hair  from  his  just  character  and 
just  fame,  may  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  I 

Sir,  let  me  recur  to  pleasing  recollections — ^let  me  indulge 
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in  refreshing  remembrance  of  the  past — let  me  remind  joo  that» 
in  early  times,  no  States  cherished  greater  harmony,  both  of 
principle  and  feeling,  than  Massachusetts  and  Sooth  Carolina. 
Would  to  God  that  harmony  might  again  return  I  Shoulder 
to  shoulder  they  w^nt  through  the  revolution — hand  in  hand 
they  stood  round  the  administration  of  Washington,  and  felt 
his  own  great  arm  lean  on  them  for  support.  Unkind  feelinftt 
if  it  exist,  alienation  and  distrust,  are  the  growth,  nnnatahil 
to  such  soils,  of  false  principles  since  sown.  They  are  weeds, 
the  seeds  of  which  that  same  great  arm  never  scattered. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  enter  on  no  encomium  opon  Mana- 
chusetts — she  needs  none.  There  she  is — behold  her,  and  jodga 
for  yourselves.  There  is  her  history ;  the  world  knows  it  hj 
heart.  The  past,  at  least,  is  secure.  There  is  Boston,  and 
Concord,  and  Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill — and  there  thej 
will  remain  forever.  The  bones  of  her  sons,  falling  in  tha 
great  struggle  for  Independence,  now  lie  mingled  with  the  soil 
of  every  State,  from  New  England  to  Georgia;  and  there  they 
will  lie  forever.  And,  sir,  where  American  Liberty  raised  its 
first  voice,  and  where  its  youth  was  nurtured  and  sustained, 
there  it  still  lives,  in  the  strength  of  its  manhood  and  full  of 
its  original  spirit.  If  discord  and  disunion  shall  wound  il 
if  party  strife  and  blind  ambition  shall  hawk  at  and  tear 
if  folly  and  madness — if  uneasiness,  under  salutary  and  necea- 
sary  restraint — shall  succeed  to  separate  it  from  that  union, 
by  which  alone  its  existence  is  made  sure,  it  will  stand,  in  the 
end,  by  the  side  of  that  cradle  in  which  its  infancy  was  rocked; 
it  will  stretch  forth  its  arm,  with  whatever  of  vigor  it  may  still 
retain,  over  the  friends  who  gather  round  it;  and  it  will  fall 
at  last,  if  fall  it  must,  amidst  the  proudest  monuments  of  its 
own  glory,  and  on  the  very  spot  of  its  origin. 


UBEBTT  AND  UNION. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  thus  stated  the  reasons  of  my  dissent 
to  the  doctrines  which  have  been  advanced  and  maintained. 
I  am  conscious  of  having  detained  you  and  the  Senate  moch 
too  long.  I  was  drawn  into  the  debate  with  no  previoat 
deliberation  such  as  is  suited  to  the  discussion  of  so  grave  and 
important  a  subject.  But  it  is  a  subject  of  which  my  heart  it 
full,  and  I  have  not  been  willing  to  suppress  the  utterance  of 
its  spontaneous  sentiments.  I  cannot,  even  now,  persuada 
myself  to  relinquifih  it,  without  expressing  once  more  my  deap 
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conviction  that,  since  it  respects  nothing  less  than  the  nnion 
of  the  States,  it  is  of  most  vital  and  essential  importance  to 
the  public  happiness.  I  profess,  sir,  in  my  career,  hitherto, 
to  have  kept  steadily  in  view  the  prosperity  and  honor  of  the 
whole  country,  and  the  preservation  of  our  federal  nnion.  It 
is  to  that  union  we  owe  our  safety  at  home,  and  our  considera- 
tion and  dignity  abroad.  It  is  to  that  union  that  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  for  whatever  makes  us  most  proud  of  our  country. 
That  union  we  reached  only  by  the  discipline  of  our  virtues  in 
the  severe  school  of  adversity.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  neces- 
sities of  disordered  finance,  prostrate  commerce,  and  ruined 
credit.  Under  its  benign  influences,  these  great  interests 
immediately  awoke,  as  from  the  dead,  and  sprang  forth  with 
newness  of  life.  Every  year  of  its  duration  has  teemed  with 
fresh  proofs  of  its  utility  and  its  blessings;  and,  although  our 
territory  has  stretched  out  wider  and  wider,  and  our  popula- 
tion spread  farther  and  farther,  they  have  not  outrun  its  pro- 
tection or  its  benefits.  It  has  been  to  ns  all  a  copious  fountain 
of  national,  social,  and  personal  happiness.  I  have  not  allowed 
myself,  sir,  to  look  beyond  the  union,  to  see  what  might  lie 
hidden  in  the  dark  recess  behind.  I  have  not  coolly  weighed 
the  chances  of  preserving  liberty  when  the  bonds  that  unite 
ns  together  shall  be  broken  asunder.  I  have  not  accustomed 
myself  to  hang  over  the  precipice  of  disnnion,  to  see  whether, 
with  my  short  sight,  I  can  fathom  the  depth  of  the  abyss  below ; 
nor  could  I  regard  him  as  a  safe  counsell6r  in  the  affairs  of  this 
government  whose  thoughts  should  be  mainly  bent  on  consider- 
ing, not  how  the  Union  should  be  best  preserved,  but  how  tole- 
rable might  be  the  condition  of  the  people  when  it  shall  be 
broken  up  and  destroyed.  While  the  Union  lasts,  we  have 
high,  exciting,  gratifying  prospects  spread  out  before  us,  for 
us  and  our  children.  Beyond  that  I  seek  not  to  penetrate  the 
veil.  God  grant  that,  in  my  day,  at  least,  that  cnrtain  may 
not  rise.  Qod  grant  that  on  my  vision  never  may  be  opened 
what  lies  behind.  When  my  eyes  shall  be  tnnied  to  behold, 
for  the  last  time,  the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I  not  see  him  shining 
on  the  broken  and  dishonored  fragments  of  a  once  glorious 
Union;  on  States  dissevered,  discordant,  belligerent;  on  aland 
rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched,  it  may  be,  in  fraternal  blood  I 
Let  their  last  feeble  and  lingering  glance  rather  behold  the 
gorgeous  ensign  of  the  republic,  now  known  and  honored 
throughout  the  earth,  still  full  high  advanced,  its  arms  and 
trophies  streaming  in  their  original  Instil,  not  a  stripe  erased 
or  polluted,  nor  a  single  star  obscured — ^bearing for  its  motto  no 
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such  miserable  interropitory  as  What  is  all  this  worth  f  Nor 
those  other  words  of  delusion  and  folly,  Liberty  first,  and  Uniom 
afterwards — hut  everywhere,  spread  all  over  in  characters  of 
living  light,  blazing  on  all  its  ample  folds,  as  they  float  over 
the  sea  and  over  the  land,  and  in  every  wind  nnder  the  whole 
heavens,  that  other  sentiment,  dear  to  every  true  American 
heart — Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  insepa- 
rable I 


ANDREWS  NORTON,  17S6— 1853. 

Rev.  Andrews  Nortox,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Ilingliam,  Masaachiisettji, 
on  the  31  St  of  December,  178G,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1804.  He  studied  theology,  but  uevor  became  a  settled  clergyman  ; 
and  in  1809  he  was  elected  tutor  in  Bowdoin  College,  which  situation 
lie  hold  for  two  years.  In  1811,  he  was  appointed  tutor  and  librarian 
in  Harvard  ;  and,  in  1813,  he  succeeded  Rov.  Dr.  Channing  as  biblical 
lecturer.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  theological  department,  in 
1819,  he  was  appoiuted  **  Dexter  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature,**  which 
situation  he  held  till  1830,  when  he  was  compelled  to  resign  it  from 
ill  health.  He  continued  to  reside  in  Cambridge  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  the  Ibth  of  Si^ptembor,  1853.  Dr.  Norton  was  married, 
in  1821,  to  Miss  Catharine  Kliot,  daughter  of  Samuel  Eliot,  Esq.,  of 
Boston. 

Dr.  Norton  was  a  profound  and  accurate  scholar,  an  eminent  theo* 
logian,  and  for  talent,  acquirements,  and  influence,  one  of  the  first  men 
in  New  England.  He  wrote  occasionally  for  the  literary  and  theolo- 
gical journals  published  in  his  ricinity,  and  is  the  author  of  several 
theological  works.  His  greatest  and  most  matured  work  is  on  the 
**  Kvidences  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,**  the  first  volume  of 
which  appeared  in  1837,  and  the  second  and  third  in  1844.  He  also 
published  *' A  Statement  of  Reasons  for  not  believing  the  Doctrine  of 
Trinitarians  concerning  the  Nature  of  God  and  the  Person  of  Christ,** 
and  Home  other  religious  tracts  of  a  controversial  nature.  His  con- 
tributions  to  the  literary  and  religious  Journals  of  his  time,  though 
not  numerous,  were  of  a  very  able  character.  He  was  the  editor  of 
the  '*  General  Repository  and  Review,"  which  was  publibhed  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  continued  for  three  years,  from  1812.     To  the  now 
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series  of  the  "  Christian  Disciple,"  which  began  in  1819,  he  contributed 
many  ralnable  papers ;  in  the  early  volumes  of  the  *'  Christian  Ex- 
aminer," the  articles  on  the  "Poetry  of  Mrs.  Hemans,"  on  '*Pollok's 
Course  of  Time,"  on  the  **  Future  Life  of  the  Good,"  and  on  the  "  Pun- 
ishment of  Sin ;"  and  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  Tolumes,  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  In  the ''  North  American  Re- 
yiew,"  his  most  noticeable  articles  are  those  6n  *'  Franklin,"  in  Septem- 
ber, 1818;  on  "Byron,"  in  October,  1825;  on  Rev.  William  Ware's 
"  Letters  from  Palmyra,**  in  October,  1837 ;  and  a  Memoir  of  Mrs. 
Grant  of  Laggan,  in  January,  1845.  He  has  also  written  some  verses 
of  a  devotional  cast,  of  great  beauty  and  sweetness. 

"  Mr.  Norton's  writings  are  all  impressed  with  the  same  strongly- 
marked  qualities,  bearing  the  image  of  the  man ;  the  same  calm  but 
deep  tone  of  religious  feeling ;  the  same  exalted  seriousness  of  view, 
as  that  of  man  in  sight  of  God  and  on  the  borders  of  eternity ;  the 
same  high  moral  standard,  the  same  transparent  clearness  of  state- 
ment ;  the  same  logical  closeness  of  reasoning ;  the  same  quiet  ear- 
nestness of  conviction  ;  the  same  sustained  confidence  in  his  conclu- 
sions, resting  as  they  did,  or  as  he  meant  they  should,  on  solid  grounds 
and  fully  examined  premises  ;  the  same  minute  accuracy  and  finish ; 
the  same  strict  truthfulness  and  sincerity,  saying  nothing  for  mere 
effect.  And  the  style  is  in  harmony  with  the  thought — pure,  chaste, 
lucid,  aptly  expressive,  unaffected,  uninvolved,  English  undefiled  ; 
scholarly,  yet  never  pedantic,  strong,  yet  not  hard  or  dry ;  and,  when 
the  subject  naturally  called  for  it,  clothing  itself  in  the  rich  hues  and 
the  beautiful  forms  of  poetic  fancy,  that  illumined,  while  it  adorned, 
his  thought."' 


POSTHUMOUS  INFLUENCE  OP  THE  WISE  AND  GOOD. 

The  relations  between  man  and  man  cease  not  with  life. 
The  dead  leave  behind  them  their  roemorj,  their  example,  and 
the  effects  of  their  actions.  Their  inflaence  still  abides  with 
ns.  Their  names  and  characters  dwell  in  our  thoughts  and 
hearts.  We  live  and  commune  with  them  in  their  writings. 
We  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  labors.  Our  institutions  have 
been  founded  by  them.  We  are  surrounded  by  the  works  of 
the  dead.  Our  knowledge  and  our  arts  are  the  fruit  of  their 
toil.  Onr  minds  have  been  formed  by  their  instructions.  We 
are  most  intimately  connected  with  them  by  a  thousand  de- 
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pendencies.  Those  whom  we  have  loved  in  life  are  still  objccti 
of  our  deepest  and  holiest  affections.  Their  power  over  n 
remains.  They  are  with  us  in  our  solitary  walks;' and  tbcir 
voices  speak  to  our  hearts  in  the  silence  of  midnight.  Their 
iroag:e  is  impressed  upon  onr  dearest  recollections  sod 
most  sacred  hopes.  They  form  au  essential  part  of  our 
sure  laid  up  in  heaven.  For,  above  all,  we  are  separated  froa 
them  but  for  a  little  time.  We  are  soon  to  be  united  with 
them.  If  we  follow  in  the  path  of  those  we  have  loved,  we 
too  shall  soon  join  the  innumerable  company  of  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect  Our  affections  and  our  hopes  are  oot 
buried  in  the  dust,  to  which  we  commit  the  poor  remains  of 
mortality.  The  blessed  retain  their  remembrance  and  their 
love  for  us  in  heaven ;  and  we  will  cherish  our  rcmembraoce 
and  onr  love  for  them  while  on  I'urth. 

Creatures  of  imitation  and  syinpnthy  as  we  are,  we  look 
around  us  for  support  and  countenance  even  in  oor  Tirtoes. 
We  recur  for  them,  most  securely,  to  the  examples  of  the  dead. 
There  is  a  decree  of  insecurity  and  uncertainty  abont  living 
worth.  The  stamp  has  not  y(*t  been  put  upon  it,  which  pre- 
cludes all  chnnjcre,  and  seals  it  up  as  a  just  object  of  admiration 
for  future  times.  There  is  no  service  which  a  man  of  com- 
niundinfT  intellect  can  render  his  fellow-creatures  better  than 
that  of  leaving  behind  him  an  unspotted  example.  If  he  do 
not  confer  upim  them  this  benefit ;  if  he  leave  a  character  dark 
with  vices  in  the  si^^ht  of  God,  but  dazzling  with  shining  qnali* 
ties  in  the  view  of  men,  it  muy  be  that  all  his  other  services 
hud  better  have  been  forborne,  and  he  hud  pn.«.<ed  inactive  and 
unnoticed  through  life.  It  is  a  di'-tute  of  wisdom,  therefore, 
as  Well  as  feeling,  when  a  man,  eminent  for  his  virtues  and 
talents,  lias  been  taken  away,  to  collect  the  riches  of  his  good* 
ness  iind  add  them  to  the  treasury  of  human  improvement. 
The  true  Christian  liveth  not  fur  hhn4e{f\  and  ditth  mA  fot 
himself;  and  it  is  thus,  iu  one  respect,  that  he  dieth  not  for 
himself. 

BEFORMERA. 

It  is  delightful  to  remember  thnt  there  hiive  been  men  who, 
in  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue,  have  inaile  no  rompromiacs 
for  their  own  atl vantage  or  safety ;  who  haw  rec«»^nized  **  the 
hanie^t  duty  as  the  hiirhot  ;**  \»lio.  eunseious  of  the  po«8e«sion 
of  {Treat  talents,  have  relini|uislicil  all  the  praise  that  was  within 
their  grasp,  all  the  applause  which  they  mi^^ht  have  %o  liberally 
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received,  if  they  had  not  thrown  themselves  in  opposition  to 
the  errors  and  vices  of  their  fellow  men,  and  have  been  content 
to  take  obioquj  and  insnit  instead ;  who  have  approached  to 
lay  on  the  altar  of  God  **  their  last  infirmity."  They,  without 
doubt,  have  felt  that  deep  conviction  of  having  acted  right 
which  supported  the  martyred  philosopher  of  Athens,  when  he 
asked,  "What  disgrace  is  it  to  me  if  others  are  nnable  to  judge 
of  me,  or  to  treat  me  as  they  ought  ?"  There  is  something  very 
solemn  and  sublime  in  the  feeling  produced  by  considering  how 
differently  these  men  have  been  estimated  by  their  contempo- 
raries, from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  regarded  by  God. 
We  perceive  the  appeal  which  lies  from  the  ignorance,  the 
folly,  and  the  iniquity  of  man,  to  the  throne  of  Eternal  Justice. 
A  storm  of  calumny  and  reviling  has  too  often  pursued  them 
through  life,  and  continued,  when  they  could  no  longer  feel  it, 
to  beat  upon  their  graves.  But  it  is  no  matter.  They  had 
gone  where  all  who  have  suffered,  and  all  who  have  triumphed 
in  the  same  noble  cause,  receive  their  reward;  and  where  the 
wreath  of  the  martyr  is  more  glorious  than  that  of  the  con- 
queror. 

THE  FUTURE  LIFE  OF  THE  GOOD. 

Rich  and  glorious  as  is  the  prospect  of  the  happiness  of 
the  future  life,  it  is  still  a  prospect  of  such  happiness  as 
cannot  be  felt,  unless  we  have  prepared  ourselves  for  its 
enjoyment.  This  preparation  is  the  business  of  life ;  it  is  the 
purpose  for  which  we  are  placed  in  this  world.  It  consists 
in  the  faithful  discharge  of  all  our  duties;  in  the  improve- 
ment of  our  intellectual  faculties,  and  our  moral  sensibility ; 
in  enlightening  our  minds  by  the  study  of  our  religion ;  in 
repressing  our  sensual  appetites ;  in  subduing  our  bad  pas- 
sions ;  in  virtuous  self-denial ;  in  purity  and  temperance ;  in 
honesty  and  justice ;  in  cultivating  our  social  affections ;  in 
forming  habits  of  benevolence ;  in  regarding  the  happiness  of 
others  in  all  our  conduct ;  in  habitually  considering  how  we 
may  best  employ  our  faculties,  and  our  means  of  usefulness,  for 
the  good  of  our  friends  and  our  fellow-men ;  in  viewing  the 
common  interest  as  our  own ;  in  constantly  regarding  ourselves 
as  the  children  and  the  creatures  of  God  ;  in  looking  up  to  him 
with  resignation,  gratitude,  love,  and  reverence ;  and  in  making 
his  will  the  rule  of  all  conduct.  Superstition  and  fanaticism 
may  fancy  that  they  have  discovered  some  easier  path  to  heaven, 
than  that  of  a  good  life.     It  is  a  wretched,  and  most  pitiable 
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delasion.  There  is  no  other,  and  there  can  be  none  easier. 
We  may  entertain,  likewise,  very  false  notions  of  the  nature  of 
repentance.  Repentance  is  something  mnch  more- than  mere 
sorrow  for  past  sins.  Mere  sorrow  for  past  sins,  considered 
by  itself,  is  without  valae  or  efficacy.  True  repentance  is  a 
change  of  character  from  bad  to  good.  The  sensoalist  most 
become  pure  and  temperate;  the  selfish  man  mast  become 
generous  and  disinterested;  the  angry  and  malignant  most 
become  gentle  and  benevolent ;  the  profane  most  become  sen* 
ons  and  devout.  Bnt  changes  of  this  sort  are  not,  in  the  com- 
mon course  of  events,  to  be  effected  in  a  day,  or  a  month,  or  a 
year ;  far  less  in  the  few  last  days  of  a  misspent  life.  No,  it 
is  impossible  to  form  an  unnatural  union  between  vice  and 
happiness.  If  we  would  attain  the  blessedness  of  heaven,  we 
must  pay  the  price  of  the  purchase ;  we  must  become  the  ser- 
vants of  that  master  whose  service  is  perfect  freedom.  It  ia 
by  patient  persevercmce  in  well  doing,  that  we  may  (Miiain  to 
giary^  honor,  and  immortality. 


HYMN. 

Mj  God,  I  thank  thee  t  may  no  thoaght 
E*er  deem  thy  chastisements  severe ; 

But  maj  this  heart,  by  sorrow  taught, 
Calm  each  wild  wish,  each  idle  fear. 

Thy  mercy  bids  all  nature  bloom ; 

The  san  shines  bright,  and  man  is  gaj ; 
Thine  eqaal  mercy  spreads  the  gloom 

That  darkens  o*er  his  little  day. 

Full  many  a  throb  of  grief  and  pain 
Thy  frail  and  erring  child  mast  know ; 

But  not  one  prayer  is  breathed  in  vain, 
Nor  does  one  tear  unheeded  flow. 

Thy  various  messengers  employ ; 

'Jhy  purposes  of  love  fulfil ; 
And,  mid  the  wreck  of  human  Joy, 

May  kneeling  faith  adore  thy  will  t 


FORTITUDE. 

Faint  not,  poor  traveller,  though  thy  way 
Be  rouirh,  like  that  thy  Saviuur  trod  ; 

Tliough  cold  and  fttonuy  lower  the  day. 
This  path  of  aufl'ering  leads  to  God. 
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Nay,  sink  not ;  though  from  every  limb 

Are  starting  drops  of  toil  and  piain ; 
Thou  dost  bat  ^ji&re  the  lot  of  Him 

With  whom  his  followers  are  to  reign. 

Thj  friends  are  gone,  and  thou,  alone, 

Must  bear  the  sorrows  that  assail ; 
Look  npward  to  the  eternal  throne, 

And  know  a  Friend  who  cannot  faiL 

Bear  firmlj ;  jet  a  few  more  dajs, 

And  thy  hard  trial  will  be  i>ast ; 
Then,  wrapt  in  glory's  opening  blaze. 

Thy  feet  will  rest  on  heaven  at  last. 

Christian  I  thy  Friend,  thy  Master  pray*d. 
When  dread  &nd  angoish  shook  his  tnme ; 

Then  met  his  sufferings  undismayed ; 
Wilt  thou  not  strive  to  do  the  same  f 

O I  think*8t  thou  that  his  Father's  love 
Shone  round  him  then  with  fiainter  nyn 

Than  now,  when,  throned  all  height  above. 
Unceasing  voices  hymn  his  pridse  f 

Go,  sufferer  I  calmly  meet  the  woes 

Which  GoD*8  own  mercy  bids  thee  bear ; 

Then,  rising  as  thy  Savioub  rose, 
Go!  his  eternal  victoiy  share. 


THE  CL06E  OF  THE  YEAB. 

Another  year!  another  year ! 

The  unceasing  rush  of  time  sweeps  on ; 
Whelm'd  in  its  surges,  disappear 

If  an^s  hopes  and  fears,  forever  gone  I 

O,  no  I  forbear  that  idle  tale ! 

The  hour  demands  another  strain, 
Demands  high  thoughts  that  cannot  quail ! 

And  strength  to  oonquer  and  retain. 

Tis  midnight — from  the  dark-blue  sky, 
The  stars,  which  now  look  down  on  earth. 

Have  seen  ten  thousand  centuries  fly. 
And  given  to  countless  changes  birth. 

And  when  the  pyramids  shall  fall. 
And,  mouldering,  mix  as  dust  in  air. 

The  dwellers  on  this  alter'd  ball 
May  still  behold  them  glorious  there. 

Shine  on  I  shine  on  *  with  you  I  tread 
The  march  of  ages,  orbs  of  light ! 

A  last  eclipse  o*er  you  may  spread. 
To  me,  to  me,  there  comes  no  night. 
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0 !  what  concerns  it  him,  whofte  wa.y 

Lies  upward  to  the  immortal  dead  1 
That  a  few  hairs  are  tnming  graj, 

Or  one  more  year  of  life  has  fled  t 

Swift  jears !  but  teach  me  how  to  bear, 
To  feel  and  act  with  strength  and  skill, 

To  reason  wisely,  nobly  dare, 
And  speed  yonr  courses  as  ye  will. 

When  life's  meridian  toils  are  done. 
How  calm,  how  rich  the  twilight  glow  I 

The  morning  twilight  of  a  snn 
Which  shines  not  here  on  things  below. 

Bat  sorrow,  sickness,  death,  the  pain 
To  leave,  or  lose  wife,  children,  friends  ! 

What  then — shall  we  not  meet  again 
Where  parting  comes  not,  sorrow  ends  t 

The  fondness  of  a  parent's  care. 
The  changeless  trust  which  woman  gives, 

The  smile  of  childhood — it  is  there 
That  all  we  love  in  them  still  lives. 

Press  onward  through  each  varying  hour ; 

Let  no  weak  fears  thy  course  delay ; 
Immortal  being!  feel  thy  power, 

Pursue  thy  bright  and  endless  way. 


HENRY  REED,  180S— 1854. 

Profrssor  Hbkrt  Rebd  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  11th  €€ 
July,  1808.  After  the  usual  preparatory  studies,  under  that  acoooH 
pliKhod  school-master,  Mr.  James  Ross,  he  entered  the  sophomorv 
class  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  September,  1822,  and  gra- 
duated in  1825.  He  began  the  study  of  law  under  that  distinguished 
Jurist,  John  Sergeant,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  oourtt  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  in  1829.  In  September,  1831,  h« 
relinquished  the  practice  of  his  profession,  on  being  elected  aaaistaiit 
professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  Noveml>er  of  the  same  year,  he  was  chosen  Ansistant  Professor  of 
Moral  Philojiophy,  and  in  1&35  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Rhelorie 
and  English  Literature.     He  continued  in  the  service  of  the  college 
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for  twentj-three  years,  discharging  his  duties  with  untiring  industry, 
and  with  such  ability  and  zeal,  united  to  great  urbanity  of  manners, 
as  to  secure  the  warm  attachment  and  profound  respect  of  all  who 
came  under  his  instruction. 

It  had  long  been  Professor  Reed's  earnest  wish  to  visit  Europe,  but 
his  professional  duties  and  other  claims  had  always  prevented  it. 
Early  in  1854,  however,  he  asked  leave  of  absence,  which  was  granted 
by  the  trustees  ;  and  early  in  May,  accompanied  by  his  sister-in-law. 
Miss  Bronson,  he  sailed  for  Europe.  His  reputation  as  a  scholar  had 
preceded  him,  and  he  was  received  with  the  kindest  welcome  by  many 
of  England's  most  distinguished  poets  and  scholars.  He  visited  the 
continent,  and  went  by  the  ordinary  route  through  France  and  Swit- 
zerland, as  far  south  as  Milan  and  Venice,  and  returned  to  England 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  1854,  Mr.  Reed,  with  his  sister,  embarked 
at  Liverpool  for  New  York  in  the  steamship  Arctic.  Seven  days  after- 
wards, at  noon,  a  fatal  collision  occurred,  and  before  sundown  every 
human  being  left  upon  the  shij)— about  three  hundred  in  all — had 
sunk  under  the  wav.es.  When  the  news  of  his  loss  reached  Philadel- 
phia, feelings  of  intense  grief  pervaded  all  hearts  who  had  had  even 
but  a  slight  knowledge  of  him.  It  was  felt  that  Philadelphia  had 
lost  one  of  her  choicest,  most  gifted  spirits,  one  who  was  an  honor  and 
an  ornament  to  the  elevated  position  which  he  held  in  the  University, 
and  one  who,  had  his  life  been  spared,  would  have  resumed  his  respon- 
sible duties  with  increased  zeal,  efficiency,  and  usefulness. 

Professor  Reed  was  married,  in  1834,  to  Elizabeth  White  Bronson,  a 
granddaughter  of  Bishop  White. 

Shortly  after  Professor  Reed's  death,  his  brother,  William  B.  Reed, 
Esq.,  prepared  for  publication,  with  his  well-known  taste  and  judg- 
ment, his  manuscript  notes  and  lectures  on  English  Literature  and 
Poetry,  which  are  among  the  choicest  contributions  to  American  Litera- 
ture. These  are  '*  Lectures  on  English  Literature  from  Chaucer  to 
Tennyson,"  1  vol.  12mo. ;  "  Lectures  on  the  British  Poeta,"  2  vols. 
12mo. ;  and  "  Lectures  on  English  History  and  Tragic  Poetry,  as  illus- 
trated by  Shakspeare,"  1  vol.  12mo.^ 


*  Daring  hia  life,  Professor  Reed  prepared  editions  of  the  following  works*. — 
Alexander  Reid's  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language ;  Graham's  English 
Synonyms,  enriched  by  poetical  citations  from  Shak^are,  Milton,  and 
Wordsworth ;  Wordsworth's  Poems,  with  a  beantifolly  appreciative  Introduc- 
tion ;  Gray's  Poems,  with  a  new  Memoir ;  Arnold's  Leetnref  on  Modern 
History ;  and  Lord  Mahon's  History  of  England. 
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BIST  BfETHOD  OF  READINO. 

It  is  not  onfrequeDtly  thought  that  the  true  guidance  for 
habits  of  reading  is  to  be  looked  for  in  prescribed  courses  of 
reading,  pointing  out  the  books  to  be  read,  and  the  order  of 
proceeding  with  them.  Now,  while  this  external  guidanoe 
may  to  a  certain  extent  be  useful,  I  do  believe  that  an  elabo- 
rately prescribed  course  of  reading  would  be  found  neither 
desirable  nor  practicable.  It  does  not  leave  freedom  enough 
to  the  movements  of  the  reader's  own  mind ;  it  does  not  give 
free  enough  scope  to  choice.  Our  communion  with  books,  to 
be  intelligent,  must  be  more  or  less  spontaneous.  It  is  not 
possible  to  anticipate  how  or  when  an  interest  may  be  awakened 
m  some  particular  subject  or  author,  and  it  would  be  far  better 
to  break  away  from  the  prescribed  list  of  books,  in  order  to 
follow  out  that  interest  while  it  is  a  thoughtful  impulse.  It 
would  be  a  sorry  tameness  of  intellect  that  would  not,  sooner 
or  later,  work  its  way  ont  of  the  track  of  the  best  of  any  such 
prescribed  courses.  This  is  the  reason,  no  doubt,  why  they 
are  so  seldom  attempted,  and  why,  when  attempted,  they  are 
apt  to  fail. 

It  may  be  asked,  however,  whether  everything  is  to  be  left  to 
chance  or  caprice,  whether  one  is  to  read  what  accident  pots 
in  the  way — what  happens  to  be  reviewed  or  talked  about. 
Nol  far  from  it;  there  would  in  this  be  no  more  exercise  of 
rational  will  than  in  the  other  process ;  in  truth,  the  slavery 
to  chance  is  a  worse  evil  than  slavery  to  authority.  So  far  as 
the  origin  of  a  taste  for  reading  can  be  traced  in  the  growth 
of  the  mind,  it  will  be  found,  I  think,  mostly  in  the  mind's  owa 
prompting ;  and  the  power  thus  engendered  is,  like  all  other 
powers  in  our  being,  to  be  looked  to  as  something  to  be  cnlti- 
vated  and  chastened,  and  then  its  disciplined  freedom  will  prove 
more  and  more  its  own  safest  guide.  It  will  provide  itself  with 
more  of  philosophy  than  it  is  aware  of  in  its  choice  of  books, 
and  will  the  better  understand  its  relative  virtues.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  apprehend  that  often  a  taste  for  reading  is  aoenebed 
by  rigid  and  injudicious  prescription  of  books  in  wnich  the 
mind  takes  no  interest,  can  assimilate  nothing  to  itself,  and 
recognizes  no  progress  but  what  the  eye  takes  count  of  in  the 
reckoning  of  pages  it  has  travelled  over.  It  lies  on  the  miad, 
unpalatable,  heavy,  undigested  food.  But  reverse  the  process; 
observe  or  engender  the  interest  as  best  yon  may,  in  the  yonng 
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miDd^and  then  work  witb  that — expanding,  cultivating,  cbasten- 
ing  it. 

POETICAL  AND  PROSE  READING. 

The  disproportion  usnallj  lies  in  the  other  direction — prose 
reading  to  the  exclusion  of  poetry.  This  is  owing  chiefly  to 
the  want  of  proper  cnlture,  for  although  there  is  certainly  a 
great  disparity  of  imaginative  endowment,  still  the  imagina- 
tion is  part  of  the  nuiversal  mind  of  man,  and  it  is  a  work  of 
education  to  bring  it  into  action  in  minds  even  the  least  im- 
aginative. It  is  chiefly  to  the  wilfully  unimaginative  mind  that 
poetry,  with  all  its  wisdom  and  all  its  glory,  is  a  sealed  book. 
It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  a  mind,  well  gifted 
with  imaginative  power,  loses  the  capacity  to  relish  poetry 
simply  by  the  neglect  of  reading  metrical  literature.  This  is 
a  sad  mistake,  inasmuch  as  the  mere  reader  of  prose  cuts  him- 
self ofif  from  the  very  highest  literary  enjoyments ;  for  if  the 
giving  of  power  to  the  mind  be  a  characteristic,  the  most  essen- 
tial literature  is  to  be  found  in  poetry,  especially  if  it  be  such 
as  English  poetry  is,  the  embodiment  of  the  very  highest  wisdom 
and  the  deepest  feeling  of  onr  English  race.  J  hope  to  show 
in  my  next  lecture,  in  treating  the  subject  of  our  language, 
how  rich  a  source  of  enjoyment  the  stndy  of  English  verse, 
considered  simply  as  an  organ  of  expression  and  harmony,  may 
be  made ;  but  to  readers  who  confine  themselves  to  prose,  the 
metrical  form  becomes  repulsive  instead  of  attractive.  It  has 
been  well  observed  by  a  living  writer,  who  has  exercised  his 
powers  alike  in  prose  and  verse,  that  there  are  readers  "to 
whom  the  poetical  form  merely  and  of  itself  acts  as  a  sort  of 
veil  to  every  meaning,  which  is  not  habitually  met  with  under 
that  form,  and  who  are  puzzled  by  a  passage  occurring  in  a 
poem,  which  would  be  at  once  plain  to  them  if  divested  of  its 
cadence  and  rhythm ;  not  because  it  is  thereby  put  into  language 
in  any  degree  more  perspicuous,  but  because  prose  is  the  vehicle 
they  are  accustomed  to  for  this  particular  kind  of  matter ;  and 
they  will  apply  their  minds  to  it  in  prose,  and  they  will  refuse 
their  minds  to  it  in  verse."* 

The  neglect  of  poetical  reading  is  increased  by  the  very  mis- 
taken notion  that  poetry  is  a  mere  luxury  of  the  mind,  alien 
from  the  demands  of  practical  life — a  light  and  effortless  amuse- 
ment.   This  is  the  prejudice  and  error  of  ignorance.    For  look 

'  Taylor's  Notes  from  Books,  p.  215. 
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at  many  of  the  strong  and  largely  ca1ti?ated  minds  which  we 
know  by  biography  and  their  own  works,  and  note  how  large 
and  precioas  an  element  of  strength  is  their  studious  love  of 
poetry.  Where  could  we  find  a  man  of  more  earnest,  energetic, 
practical  cast  of  character  than  Arnold  ? — eminent  as  an  histo- 
rian, and  in  other  the  gravest  departments  of  thought  and 
learning,  active  in  the  cause  of  education,  zealous  in  matters 
of  ecclesiastical,  political,  or  social  reform ;  right  or  wrong, 
always  intensely  practical  and  single-hearted  in  his  honest  zeal ; 
a  champion  for  truth,  whether  in  the  history  of  ancient  politics 
or  present  questions  of  modern  society ;  and,  with  all,  never 
suffering  the  love  of  poetry  to  be  extinguished  in  his  heart,  or 
to  be  crowded  out  of  it,  but  turning  it  perpetually  to  wise  uses, 
bringing  the  poetic  truths  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Wordsworth 
to  the  help  of  the  cause  of  truth  ;  his  enthusiasm  for  the  poets 
breaking  forth,  when  he  exclaims :  ''What  a  treat  it  would  be 
to  teach  Shakspeare  to  a  good  class  of  young  Greeks  in  regene- 
rate Athens ;  to  dwell  upon  him  line  by  line  and  word  by  word, 
and  so  to  get  all  his  pictures  and  thoughts  leisurely  into  one's 
mind,  till  I  verily  think  one  would,  after  a  time,  almost  give 
out  light  in  the  dark,  after  having  been  steeped,  as  it  were,  in 
such  an  atmosphere  of  brilliance."* 


TRAQIC  POETRY. 

Tragic  poetry  has  been  well  described  as  "poetry  in  its 
deepest  earnest.''  The  upper  air  of  poetry  is  the  atmosphere 
of  sorrow.  This  is  a  truth  attested  by  every  department  of 
art,  the  poetry  of  words,  of  music,  of  the  canvas,  and  of  marble. 
It  is  so,  because  poetry  is  a  reflection  of  life ;  and  when  a  man 
weeps,  the  passions  that  arc  stirring  within  him  are  mightier 
than  the  feelings  which  prompt  to  cheerfulness  or  merriment. 
The  smile  plays  on  the  countenance;  the  laugh  is  a  momentary 
and  noisy  impulse ;  but  the  tear  rises  slowly  and  silently  fh)m 
the  deep  places  of  the  heart.  Tt  is  at  once  the  symbol  and  the 
relief  of  an  overmastering  grief,  it  is  the  language  of  emotions 
to  which  words  cannot  give  utterance :  passions,  whose  very 
might  and  depth  give  them  a  sanctity  we  instinctively  recog- 
nize by  veiling  them  from  the  common  gaze.  In  childhood, 
Indeed,  when  its  little  griefs  and  joys  are  blended  with  that 

*  Arnold*!  Life,  p.  2SA  (American  edition),  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  JoiUm  Col*- 
Hdffc. 
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absence  of  self-anxioasness  which  is  both  the  bliss  and  the 
beauty  of  its  innocence,  tears  are  shed  without  restraint  or 
disgaise :  bat  when  the  self-conscionsness  of  manhood  has 
taught  us  that  tears  are  the  expression  of  emotions  too  sacred 
for  exposure,  the  heart  will  often  break  rather  than  violate  this 
instinct  of  our  nature.  Tragic  poetry,  in  dramatic,  or  epic,  or 
what  form  soever,  has  its  original,  its  archetype  in  the  sorrows 
which  float  like  clouds  over  the  days  of  human  existence. 
Afflictions  travel  across  the  earth  on  errands  mysterious,  but 
merciful,  could  we  but  understand  them  ;  and  the  poet,  fashion- 
ing the  likeness  of  them  in  some  sad  story,  teaches  the  imagina- 
tive lesson  of  their  influences  upon  the  heart. 


JAMES  GATES  PERCIVAL,  1795—1856. 

This  distinguished  soholar,  philosopher,  and  poet  was  bom  at  Ber- 
lin, Connecticut,  September  15th,  1795,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College, 
in  1815,  with  high  honor.  After  leaving  college,  he  entered  the  medi- 
cal school  connected  with  the  same,  and  received  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
He  did  not,  however,  engage  in  practice ;  but  devOted  himself  chiefly 
to  the  cultivation  of  his  poetical  powers,  and  to  the  pursuits  of  science 
and  literature.  In  1820,  he  published  his  first  volume  of  poems  ;  and 
in  1822,  another  volume,  under  the  name  of  "Clio."  In  1824,  he  was 
for  a  short  time  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  as  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  subsequently, 
as  a  surgeon  connected  with  the  recruiting  station  at  Boston.  But  his 
tastes  lay  in  a  different  direction,  and  he  gave  himself  to  the  Muses, 
and  to  historical,  philological,  and  scientific  pursuits.  In  1827  he  was 
employed  to  revise  the  manuscript  of  Dr.  Webster's  large  Dictionary, 
and  not  long  after  this  he  published  a  corrected  translation  of  Malte- 
Brun's  Geography.  In  1835,  he  was  appointed,  in  connection  with  Pro- 
fessor C.  A.  Shepard,  to  make  a  survey  of  the  Geology  and  Mineralogy 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Dr.  Percival  took  charge  of  the  Geolo- 
gical part,  and  his  report  thereon  was  published  in  1842.  In  1843, 
appeared,  at  New  Haven,  his  last  published  volume  of  miscellaneous 
poetry,  entitled  "  The  Dream  of  Day  and  other  Poems."  In  1854,  he 
was  appointed  State  Geologist  of  Wisconsin,  and  his  first  Report  on 
that  survey  was  published  in  January,  1855.    The  larger  part  of  this 
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jear  he  spent  in  the  field.  While  preparing  his  second  report,  his 
health  gave  wajr,  and  after  a  gentle  decline,  he  expired  on  the  2d  of 
Maj,  1856,  at  Hazel  Green,  Wisconsin. 

Howerer  much  distinguished  Mr.  Peroival  is  for  his  claasioal  Uara- 
ing,  and  for  his  varied  attainments  in  philologj  and  general  aoieiice, 
he  will  be  chieflj  known  to  posteritj  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
our  poets,  for  the  richness  of  his  fancj,  the  copiousness  and  beantj  of 
his  language,  his  life  like  descriptions,  his  sweet  and  touohing  pathos, 
as  well  as,  at  times,  his  spirited  and  soul-stirring  measures.  Tlie  f6i- 
lowing  selections  will  give  a  Just  idea  of  his  various  styles  :«- 


ODE. — LIBEBTT  TO  ATHENS.* 

The  flag  of  freedom  floats  once  more 

Around  the  loftjr  Parthenon ; 
It  waves,  as  waved  the  palm  of  jore. 

In  dajrs  departed  long  and  gone ; 
As  bright  a  glory,  from  the  skies. 

Pours  down  its  light  around  those  towers. 
And  once  again  the  Greeks  arise. 

As  in  their  country's  noblest  hours ; 
Their  swords  are  girt  in  virtue's  cause, 

Minerva's  sacred  hill  is  free — 
0 !  may  she  keep  her  equal  laws, 

While  man  shall  live,  and  time  shall  be. 

The  pride  of  all  her  shrines  went  down ; 

The  Goth,  the  Prank,  the  Turk  had  reft 
The  laurel  from  her  civic  crown ; 

Her  helm  by  many  a  sword  was  deft : 
She  lay  among  her  ruins  low — 

Where  grew  the  palm,  the  cypress  rose, 
And  crushed  and  bruised  by  many  a  blow. 

She  cowered  beneath  her  savage  foes : 
But  now  again  she  springs  from  earth, 

Her  loud,  awakening  trumpet  speaks ; 
She  rises  in  a  brighter  birth. 

And  sounds  redemption  to  the  Greeks. 

It  is  the  classic  Jubilee^ 

Their  servile  yean  have  rolled  away ; 
The  clouds  that  hovered  o*er  them  flee, 

They  hail  the  dawn  of  freedom's  day ; 


'  **  In  thii  erowd«d,  clsMleal,  and  animated  pietar«,  the  oceatioami  re- 
■embUnoe  to  Lord  Byron  onght  not  to  bo  eallod  an  imitation  to  oinoh  as  a 
raeeoflifnl  atUmpi  at  riralry  J'  R«ad  ariicloa  on  hii  poetry,  in  the  16th  aad 
Sid  Tolnmei  of  North  American  ReTiew. 
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From  Heaven  the  golden  light  desoendf, 

The  times  of  old  are  on  tiie  wing, 
And  glory  there  her  pinion  bends, 

And  beauty  wakes  a  Hairer  spring ; 
The  hills  of  €h!6eoe,  her  rooks,  her  wavesy 

Are  all  in  triomi&'s  pomp  arrayed ; 
A  light  that  points  their  tyrants'  graves 

Flays  roniul  eaoh  bold  Athenian's  blade. 

The  FMheDon,  the  saored  shrine, 

Where  wisdom  held  her  pore  abode ; 
The  hill  of  Kars,  where  light  divine 

Proelafaned  the  tme,  but  unknown  6od ; 
Where  Instice  held  unyielding  sway, 

And  trampled  all  oormption  down, 
And  onward  took  her  lofty  way 

To  reaoh  at  troth's  nnfsding  orown : 
The  rook,  where  liberty  was  fill, 

Where  eloquence  her  torrents  rolled, 
And  loud,  agidnst  the  despot's  rule, 

A  knell  the  patriot's  turj  toUed : 
The  stage,  whereon  the  drama  spake 

In  tones  that  seemed  the  words  of  Heaven, 
Which  made  the  wretch  in  terror  shake. 

As  by  aven^ng  faries  driven : 
The  groves  and  gardens,  where  the  fire 

Of  wisdom,  as  a  fountain,  burned, 
And  every  eye,  that  dared  aspire 

To  truth,  has  long  in  worship  turned : 
The  halls  and  porticos,  where  trod 

The  moral  sage,  severe,  unstained, 
And  where  the  intellectual  Qod 

In  all  the  light  of  science  reigned : 
The  sohools,  where  rose  in  symmetiy 

The  simple,  but  majestie  pile. 
Where  marble  threw  its  roughness  by, 

To  gilow,  to  Ikown,  to  weep,  to  smile, 
Where  colors  made  the  canvas  live^ 

Where  music  rolled  her  flood  along, 
And  all  the  charmS|  that  art  can  give. 

Were  blent  with  beauty,  love,  and  song: 
The  port,  from  whose  oapsoious  womb 

Her  navies  took  their  conquering  road : 
The  heralds  of  an  awftd  doom 

To  all,  who  would  not  kiss  her  rod  :— 
On  these  a  dawn  of  gloiy  springs, 

These  trophies  of  her  brightest  &me ; 
Away  the  long«ohained  city  flings 

Her  weeds,  her  shackles,  and  her  shame ; 
Again  her  anDienit  souls  awake, 

Harmodius  bears  anew  his  sword ; 
Her  sons  in  wrath  their  fstters  break. 

And  freedom  is  their  only  lord. 
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THX  8K&SNADS. 


Softly  the  moonlight 
Is  shed  on  the  lake, 

Cool  is  the  summer  night- 
Wake  !  O  awake  t 

Faintly  the  curfew 
Is  heard  from  afar ; 

List  je  I  0  list  I 
To  the  lively  Guitar. 

Trees  cast  a  mellow  shade 

Over  the  vale, 
Sweetly  the  serenade 

Breathes  in  the  gale ; 
Softly  and  tenderly 

Over  the  lake, 
Gayly  and  cheerily — 

Wake !  0  awake ! 

See  the  light  pinnace 

Draws  nigh  to  the  shore, 
Swiftly  it  glides 

At  the  heave  of  the  oar, 
Cheerily  plays 

On  its  buoyant  ear. 
Nearer  and  nearer 

The  lively  Guitar. 

Now  the  wind  rises 

And  ruffles  the  pine, 
Ripples  foam-cretted 

Like  diamonds  shine ; 
They  flash,  where  the  waters 

The  white  pebbles  lave. 
In  the  wake  of  the  moon. 

As  it  crosses  the  wave. 

Bounding  from  billow 

To  billow,  the  boat 
Like  a  wild  swan  is  seen 

On  the  waters  to  float ; 
And  the  light  dipping  oan 

Bear  it  smoothly  along 
In  time  to  the  air 

Of  the  Gondolier*s  soog. 


And  high  on  the  stem 

Stands  the  young  and  the  brmre. 
As  love-led  he  crosses 

The  star^pangled  ware, 
And  blends  with  the  mormnr 

Of  water  and  grove 
The  tones  of  the  night, 

That  are  saored  to  lore. 

The  maid  from  her  lattiee 

Looks  down  on  the  lake, 
To  see  the  foam  sparkle, 

The  bright  billow  break. 
And  to  hear  in  his  boat, 

Where  he  shines  like  a  star, 
Her  lover  so  tenderly 

Touch  his  Guitar. 

She  opens  her  lattice. 

And  sits  in  the  glow 
Of  the  moonlight  and  starlight, 

A  statue  of  snow ; 
And  she  sings  in  a  voice. 

That  is  broken  with  sighs. 
And  she  darts  on  her  lover 

The  light  of  her  eyes. 

His  love-speaking  pantomime 

Tells  her  his  soul — 
How  wild  in  that  sunny  oUme 

Hearts  and  eyes  roll. 
She  waves  with  her  white  hand 

Her  white  fassolet, 
And  her  burning  thoughts  flash 

From  her  eyes*  living  Jet. 

The  moonlight  is  hid 

In  a  vapor  of  snow ; 
Her  voice  and  his  rebeo 

Alternately  flow ; 
Re-echoed  they  swell 

From  the  rock  on  the  hill ; 
They  sing  their  farewell. 

And  the  music  is  still. 
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CONSUMPTION. 

There  is  a  sweetness  in  woman's  decaj, 

When  the  light  of  beaaty  is  fading  away, 

When  the  bright  enchantment  of  youth  is  gone. 

And  the  tint  that  glowed,  and  the  eye  that  shone, 

And  darted  around  its  glance  of  power, 

And  the  lip  that  vied  with  the  sweetest  flower, 

That  ever  in  Psstnm's'  garden  blew. 

Or  ever  was  steeped  in  fragrant  dew. 

When  all  that  was  bright  and  fair  is  fled, 

But  the  loveliness  lingering  round  the  dead. 

0 !  there  is  a  sweetness  in  beauty's  close. 
Like  the  perfume  scenting  the  withered  rose  ; 
For  a  nameless  charm  around  her  pla3r8, 
And  her  eyes  are  kindled  with  hallowed  rays, 
And  a  veil  of  spotless  purity 
Has  mantled  her  cheek  with  its  heavenly  dye  ; 
Like  a  cloud  whereon  the  queen  of  night 
Has  poured  her  softest  tint  of  light ; 
And  there  is  a  blending  of  white  and  blue, 
Where  the  purple  blood  is  melting  through 
The  snow  of  her  pale  and  tender  cheek ; 
And  there  are  tones,  that  sweetly  speak 
Of  a  spirit  who  longs  for  a  purer  day. 
And  is  ready  to  wing  her  flight  away. 

In  the  flush  of  youth  and  the  spring  of  feeling. 
When  life,  like  a  sunny  stream,  is  stealing 
Its  silent  steps  through  a  flowery  path. 
And  all  the  endearments,  that  pleasure  hath. 
Are  poured  from  her  full,  overflowing  horn, 
When  the  rose  of  enjoyment  conceals  no  thorn. 
In  her  lightness  of  heart,  to  the  cheery  song 
The  maiden  may  trip  in  the  dance  along. 
And  think  of  the  passing  moment,  that  lies, 
Like  a  fairy  dream,  in  her  dazzled  eyes. 
And  yield  to  the  present,  that  charms  around 
With  all  that  is  lovely  in  sight  and  sound. 
Where  a  thousand  pleasing  phantoms  flit, 
With  the  voice  of  mirth,  and  the  burst  of  wit. 
And  the  music  that  steals  to  the  bosom's  core. 
And  the  heart  in  its  fulness  flowing  o'er 
With  a  few  big  drops,  that  are  soon  repressed, 
For  short  is  the  stay  of  grief  in  her  breast : 
In  this  enlivened  and  gladsome  hour 
The  spirit  may  bum  with  a  brighter  power ; 

^  Biferiqne  rosaria  Pnsti. —  Virg, 
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Bat  dearer  the  oalm  and  qniet  daj, 

When  the  Heaven-siok  soul  is  stealing  awajr. 

And  when  her  son  is  low  declining, 

And  life  wears  ont  with  no  repining, 

And  the  whisper,  that  tells  of  earlj  deaths 

Is  soft  as  the  west  wind's  balmy  breath, 

When  it  comes  at  the  honr  of  still  repose, 

To  sleep  in  the  breast  of  the  wooing  rose ; 

And  the  lip,  that  swelled  with  a  lining  glow, 

Is  pale  as  a  onrl  of  new-fallen  snow ; 

And  her  cheek,  like  the  Parian  stone,  is  (air, 

Bat  the  hectic  spot  that  flashes  there, 

When  the  tide  of  life,  from  its  secret  dwelling, 

In  a  sadden  gosh,  is  deeplj  swelling. 

And  giring  a  tinge  to  her  icy  lips. 

Like  the  crimson  rose's  brightest  tips, 

As  richly  red,  and  as  transient  too. 

As  the  cloads,  in  aatamn*s  sky  of  bine. 

That  seem  like  a  host  of  glory  met 

To  honor  the  sun  at  his  golden  set : 

0 !  then,  when  the  spirit  is  taking  wing, 

IIow  fondly  her  thoaghts  to  her  dear  one  ding, 

As  if  she  woald  blend  her  soul  with  his 

In  a  deep  and  long  imprinted  kiss. 

So  fondly  the  panUng  camel  flies, 

Where  the  glassy  vapor  cheats  his  eyes, 

And  the  dove  from  the  falcon  seeks  her  nest, 

And  the  infant  shrinks  to  its  mother's  breast. 

And  thongh  her  dying  voice  be  mute, 

Or  faint  as  the  tones  of  an  nnstrnng  late, 

And  thoagh  the  glow  from  her  cheek  be  fled, 

And  her  pale  lips  cold  as  the  marble  dead. 

Her  eye  still  beams  anwonted  fires 

With  a  woman's  love  and  a  saint's  desires. 

And  her  last  fond,  lingering  look  Is  given 

To  the  love  she  leaves,  and  then  to  Heaven  ; 

As  if  she  would  bear  that  love  away 

To  a  parer  world  and  a  brighter  day. 


TO  8XNXGA  LAKX. 

On  thy  fair  bosom,  silver  lake ! 

The  wild  swan  spreads  his  snowy  sail, 
And  ronnd  his  breast  the  ripples  break. 

As  down  he  bears  before  the  gale. 

On  thy  fair  bosom,  waveless  stream ! 

The  dipping  paddle  echoes  far, 
And  flashes  in  the  moonlight  gleam, 

And  bright  reflects  the  polar  star. 
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The  waves  along  thy  pebbly  shore, 
As  blows  the  north-wind,  heave  their  foam, 

And  curl  around  the  dashing  oar, 
As  late  the  boatman  hies  him  home. 

How  sweet,  at  set  of  san,  to  view 

Thy  golden  mirror  spreading  wide, 
And  see  the  mist  of  mantling  blue 

Float  round  the  distant  mountain's  side. 

At  midnight  hour,  as  shines  the  moon, 

A  sheet  of  silver  spreads  below, 
And  swift  she  cuts,  at  highest  noon, 

Light  clouds,  like  wreaths  of  purest  snow. 

On  thy  fair  bosom,  silver  lake ! 

0 !  I  could  ever  sweep  the  oar. 
When  birds  at  early  morning  wake, 

And  evening  tells  us  toil  is  o'er. 


LOVE  OF  STUDY.* 

And  wherefore  does  the  student  trim  his  lamp. 
And  watch  his  lonely  taper,  when  the  stars 
Are  holding  their  high  festival  in  Heaven, 
And  worshipping  around  the  midnight  throne  ? 
And  wherefore  does  he  spend  so  patiently. 
In  deep  and  voiceless  thought,  the  blooming  hours 
Of  youth  and  joyance,  when  the  blood  is  warm. 
And  the  heart  full  of  buoyancy  and  fire  ? 

He  has  his  pleasures — ^he  has  his  reward : 
For  there  is  in  the  company  of  books, 
The  living  souls  of  the  departed  sage. 
And  bard,  and  hero;  there  is  in  the  roll 
Of  eloquence  and  history,  which  speak 
The  deeds  of  early  and  of  better  days  ; 
In  these  and  in  the  visions  that  arise 
Sublime  in  midnight  musings,  and  array 
Conceptions  of  the  mighty  and  the  good, 
There  is  an  elevating  influence. 
That  snatches  us  awhile  from  earth,  and  lifts 
The  spirit  in  its  strong  aspirings,  where 
Superior  beings  fill  the  court  of  Heaven. 
And  thus  his  fancy  wanders,  and  has  talk 
With  high  imaginings,  and  pictures  out 
Communion  with  the  worthies  of  old  time. 


'  There  are  many  youths,  and  some  men,  who  most  earnestly  devote  them- 
selves to  solitary  studies,  from  the  mere  love  of  the  pursuit.  I  have  here 
attempted  to  give  some  of  the  causes  of  a  devotion  which  appears  so  unac- 
countable to  the  stirring  world. 

32 
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With  ejp  upturned,  watching  the  man/  stan, 

And  ear  in  deep  attention  fixed,  he  slta, 

Coniniuning  with  himself,  and  with  the  world. 

The  universe  around  him,  and  with  all 

Tiie  beingrt  of  his  memory  and  his  hopes  ; 

Till  p.'ist  lM*comea  reality,  and  jojrs, 

That  beckon  in  the  future,  nearer  draw, 

And  ask  fruition — 0 !  there  is  a  pure, 

A  hallowed  feeling  in  these  midnight  dreams  ; 

Tliey  have  the  light  of  heaven  around  them,  breath* 

Till'  odor  of  itH  Kanctitj,  and  are 

Those  moments  taken  from  the  sands  of  life. 

Where  guilt  makes  no  iutru}<ion,  hut  they  bloom 

IJke  iHlandd  flowering  on  Arabia's  wild. 

And  there  Ih  pleasure  in  the  utterance 

Of  pleasant  images  in  pleasant  words. 

Melting  like  mehxly  into  the  ear. 

And  stealing  on  in  one  continual  flow, 

rnrutfle^l  and  unbmken.     It  is  jny 

InotTable  to  ilwell  upon  thi>  lines 

That  rck'ister  our  fei*lini:s,  an«l  fiortray. 

In  colors  always  fre>h  and  ever  new, 

Kniotions  that  were  sanrtiliisl,  an<l  loveil, 

A-i  something  far  too  ten«li'r,  and  too  pure. 

For  forms  so  frail  and  fading. 


TUE  CORAI.  OR(»VE. 

Dffp  in  the  wave  is  a  rnral  grove, 

Whn-e  the  purjile  iiinllet  and  tfnldtlfih  roTe, 

Where  tlm  sea-flow er  >p reads  its  leaves  of  blue. 

That  nt>ver  are  wet  with  the  fallim;  dew. 

Hut  in  brikfht  and  rhanp'fnl  In^anty  shine. 

Far  down  in  the  green  and  glassy  brine. 
TIte  floor  i"*  of  sand,  like  tlie  mountain  drift. 

And  tlit>  |M'art-*ih*'lls  «|)ani;le  the  flinty  snow; 
Friini  «"i>ral  nK-k-*  the  sea-plant «  lift 

Thi'ir  Ihiws  where  the  titles  and  l»illows  flow. 
Thf  w:it»*r  i-  t-.-ilin  anil  *till  l»»'l<»w. 

For  till'  wiii'ls  an<l  waves  are  abs4*nt  there. 
And  tin*  sriii'N  are  brik'ht  a-  tin*  -tar*  thai  «low 

In  tliH  motionless  flehli  of  npi^T  air. 
Tlii>ri*.  with  its  wavini;  hl.vle  of  crft-n. 

Tlii'  st'a-flag  stn*nms  throuL'h  the  hilent  water, 
An>l  thi'  eriiiiMiii  li>af  of  tln'  duNf   is  •'••••n 

To  Mu-h.  liki'  a  i-anin-r  b.-ithi-l  in  -lau. 'liter. 

'  Thf  dulse  \*  A  «ii«Tit'!i  nf  *i':iwi'fl  nf  a  rf-Mi*h-l>riiwn  rnlur,  found  in  ,_^ 
•i>1eriiM(*  <iuAntilie.«  iMi  lli<*  <  on-l  "I  S.-ntUnil.     It  nUp-rrii  to  the  rorks   la 
^lrip«  of  Wn  nr  tWi'I\i*  invlw  !"n;;  :in>l  jit->iiit  hiilf  uii  in  li  hritail. 
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There,  with  a  light  and  easy  motion, 

The  fan-coral  sweeps  through  the  clear,  deep  sea  ; 
And  the  jellow  and  scarlet  tufts  of  ocean 

Are  bending,  like  com  on  the  upland  lea : 
And  life,  in  rare  and  beautiful  forms. 

Is  sporting  amid  those  bowers  of  stone. 
And  is  safe,  when  the  wrathful  spirit  of  storms 

Has  made  the  top  of  the  wave  his  own  : 
And  when  the  ship  from  his  furj  flies, 

Where  the  myriad  voices  of  ocean  roar, 
When  the  wind  god  frowns  in  the  murky  skies, 

And  demons  are  waiting  the  wreck  on  the  shore, 
Then,  far  below,  in  the  peaceful  sea, 

The  purple  mullet  and  goldfish  rove, 
Where  the  waters  murmur  tranquilly 

Through  the  bending  twigs  of  the  coral  grove. 


JOSIAH  QUINCY. 

Tuis  distinguished  statesman  and  scholar  was  bom  in  Boston,  on 
the  4th  of  February,  1772.  After  the  usual  preparatory  studies  at  Phil- 
lips Andover  Academy,  he  entered  Harvard  College,  graduated  in  1790, 
and  then  entered  on  the  practice  of  law  in  his  native  city.  In  1797, 
he  married  Eliza,  daughter  of  John  Morton,  a  merchant  of  New  York. 
In  1804,  he  was  elected  representative  from  Boston  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  held  that  station  eight  successive  years,  until 
he  declined  a  re-election  in  1813,  when  he  was  chosen  senator  from 
Suffolk  county  to  the  State  Senate,  which  position  he  held  till  1821. 
In  1822,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Massachusetts,  and  was,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  made  speaker  of 
that  body.  The  same  year  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Municipal 
Court,  but  resigned  the  office  on  his  election  as  Mayor  of  Boston  in 
1823.  He  held  the  office  of  mayor  six  successive  years,  until  he  de- 
clined a  re-election  in  December,  1828.  In  January,  1829,  he  was 
called,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  from  the  dust  and  clamor  of  the  capitol 
to  the  Presidency  of  Harvard  University,  and  was  as  much  surprised 
at  the  appointment,*'  he  said,  "as  if  he  had  received  a  call  to  the  pas- 
toral charge  of  the  Old  South  Church."  He  delivered  his  inaugural 
address  in  Latin,  and  retained  hid  office  until  his  resignation  in  1845. 
Since  that  time  he  has  held  no  public  office,  but  is  often  called  upon 
to  preside  at  assemblages  of  his  fetlow-citizens,  being  always  ready  to 
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lend  the  inflaence  of  his  great  name  to  aid  ereiy  came  which  h« 
deems  connected  with  the  puhlic  good  or  national  honor. 

Such  is  the  meagre  outline  of  the  public  life  of  this  great  and  good 
man,  and  true  patriot.  He  has  held  no  office  which  he  did  not  fill 
with  singular  fidelity,  wisdom,  and  zeal.  With  an  ardor  of  tempera- 
ment and  energy  of  soul  seldom  equalled,  he  has  erer  enlisted  theae 
high  characteristics  in  the  cause  of  truth,  Justice,  lihertj,  humanitj; 
always  pursuing  the  right  rather  than  the  seeminglj  expedient,  oon- 
vinced  that  in  the  long  run  the  right  it  the  expedient.  His  rare  moral 
courage  has  more  than  once  been  put  to  the  test,  when  he  has  stood 
alone,  braving  any  amount  of  obloquy  for  pursuing  what  he  deemed 
the  truth,  and  what  duty  demanded  of  him.  When  he  was  in  th« 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  he  took  a  position,  some- 
times literally  alone,  against  the  war  of  1812,  pronouncing  it  ''an  un- 
just, unnecessary,  and  iniquitous  war ;'"  and  when  in  the  Senate  of  his 
own  State,  in  reference  to  a  recent  naval  victory,  he  presented  th« 
followlDg :  **  Resolved,  as  the  sense  of  the  Senate  of  Massachusetta, 
that,  in  a  war  like  the  present,  waged  without  justifiable  cause,  and 
prosecuted  in  a  manner  which  indicates  that  conquest  and  ambition 
are  its  real  motives,  it  is  not  becoming  a  moral  and  religious  people 
to  express  any  approbation  of  military  or  naval  exploits,  which  are 
not  immediately  connected  with  the  defence  of  our  soa-ooast  and 
soil." 

As  Mayor  of  Boston,  Mr.  Quincy  showed  uncommon  energy,  wisdom, 
and  executive  power.  At  the  earliest  dawn,  he  might  often  haTa  bevn 
seen  on  horseback,  traversing  the  various  streets  and  wharves  and 
alleys,  personally  to  inspect  their  condition,  and  to  see  what  improT«. 
ments  might  be  made.  Some  of  his  plans  for  advancing  tha  beat  inte> 
rests  of  the  city  seemed  at  the  time,  to  many  cautious  men,  altogether 
too  extended  and  almost  visionary ;  but  time  has  proved  that  they  were 
conceived  with  wisdom,  as  they  were  executed  with  energy;  and  the 
"  House  of  Industry,"  the  "  House  of  Reformation  for  Juvenile  Offend- 
ers," as  well  as  the  noble  granite  structure  that  bears  his  name» 
'*  Quincy  Market,"  and  numerous  other  improvements,  remain  mona- 
ments  of  his  wise  and  vigorous  administration.' 

As  President  of  Harvard  College,  Mr.  Quincy  exhibited  equal  fttneat 
for  guiding  ailairs  in  academic  shades.    During  his  presidency,  ''debia 


*  For  mjtelf,  I  bare  not  th*  leaat  doubt  that  tb«  oalm  and  impartial  jedg* 
meDt  of  po0teritj  will  fullj  endorse  thin  nentiment. 

'  IliM  HOD  Jofiah  wat  nubwqueDtlj  Major  of  Borton,  inberiting  all  the 
bigb  and  noble  and  generoof  cbaracterbiicf  of  hif  (aiher-*tnily  **aehlpef 
the  old  block/' 
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were  paid,  endowments  secured,  buildings  renovated,  and  the  general 
efficiency  of  this  ancient  institution  largely  promoted." 

Mr.  Quincy  is  now  enjoying  a  green  and  vigorous  old  age,  at  his 
ancestral  estate  in  Quincy ;  and  though  not  taking  an  active  part  in 
public  affairs,  yet  feels  a  warm  interest  in  them.  And,  when  re- 
cently called  on  by  his  fellow-citizens,  he  lifted  up  his  eloquent  and 
courageous  voice  against  the  further  encroachments  of  slavery,  and 
urged  the  free  States  to  exert  their  prox>ortionate  influence  in  the 
affairs  of  the  government. 

The  literary  productions  of  Mr.  Quincy,  besides  his  "  Speeches  in 
Congress,  and  Orations  on  Various  Occasions,"  which  have  been  pub- 
lished, are  ''Memoir  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts"  (his 
father)  ;  "  Centennial  Address  on  the  Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  of 
the  Settlement  of  Boston  ;"  "  A  History  of  Harvard  University,"  2  vols. 
8vo. ;  "Memoir  of  James  Grahame,  Historian  of  U.  S.  A.;"  "Memoir 
of  Major  Samuel  Shaw  ;"  "  History  of  the  Boston  Athenseum ;"  and  "  A 
Municipal  History  of  the  Town  and  City  of  Boston,  frbm  1630  to  IbSO," 
1  vol.  8vo.  1852.' 

THE  LIMITS  TO  LAWS." 

Mr,  Chairman — In  relatioD  to  the  subject  now  before  us, 
other  gentlemen  must  take  their  responsibilities ;  I  shall  take 
mine.  This  embargo  must  be  repealed.  You  cannot  enforce 
it  for  any  important  period  of  time  longer.  When  I  speak  of 
jonr  inability  to  enforce  this  law,  let  not  gentlemen  misunder- 
stand me.  I  mean  not  to  intimate  insurrections  or  open  defi- 
ances of  them ;  although  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  in  what  acts 
that  "oppression"  will  finally  terminate,  which,  we  are  told, 
"  makes  wise  men  mad."  I  speak  of  an  inability  resulting  from 
very  different  causes.  The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
exclaimed  the  other  day,  in  a  strain  of  patriotic  ardor,  "What  I 
shall  not  our  laws  be  executed  ?  Shall  their  authority  be  de- 
fied?  I  am  for  enforcing  them,  at  every  hazard."    I  honor  that 

'  In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1856  he  took  the  deepest  interest,  and 
published  an  "Address  illustratiTe  of  the  Nature  and  Power  of  the  Slave 
States,  and  the  Duties  of  the  Free  States,  delivered  at  the  request  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Quincy,  Mass."^ 

'  Extract  from  the  Speech  of  Josiah  Quincy,  delivered  in  the  HoTise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  November  28,  1808. 

*  It  would  be  veil  if  this  admirable  address  of  the  patriot-sage  could  be  put  into 
the  handtt  of  every  young  man  in  our  land.  While  this  Compendium  is  going  through 
ihe  pre»H  (Feb.  l8ob),  "The  Life  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  by  Josiah  Quincy,"  is  an- 

|J«MlllC«»d. 
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gentleman's  zeal ;  and  I  mean  no  deviation  from  that  tnie  re- 
spect I  entertain  for  him,  when  I  tell  him  that,  in  this  instance, 
"his  zeal  is  not  according  to  knowledge." 

I  ask  this  House,  is  there  no  control  to  its  aothoritj  f  is 
there  no  limit  to  the  power  of  this  national  legislature?  I  hope 
I  shall  offend  no  man,  when  I  intimate  that  two  limits  exiat-^ 
nature  and  the  constitution.  Should  this  House  undertake  to 
declare  that  this  atmosphere  should  no  longer  surround  as, 
that  water  should  cease  to  flow,  that  gravity  should  not  here- 
after operate,  that  the  needle  should  not  vibrate  to  the  pole — 
sir,  I  hope  I  shall  not  offend — I  think  I  may  venture  to  aflSrm 
that,  such  a  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  air  would 
continue  to  circulate,  the  Mississippi,  the  Hudson,  and  the  Po- 
tomac would  roll  their  floods  to  the  ocean,  heavy  bodies  con- 
tinue to  descend,  and  the  mysterious  magnet  hold  on  its  course 
to  its  celestial  cynosure. 

Just  as  utterly  absurd  and  contrary  to  nature  is  it  to  attempt 
to  prohibit  the  people  of  New  England,  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time,  from  the  ocean.  Commerce  is  not  only  asso- 
ciated with  all  the  feelings,  the  habits,  the  interests,  and  rela- 
tions of  that  people,  but  the  nature  of  our  soil,  and  of  our 
coasts,  the  state  of  our  population,  and  its  mode  of  distribution 
over  our  territory,  render  it  indispensable.  We  have  five 
hundred  miles  of  sea-coast,  all  furnished  with  harbors,  bays, 
creeks,  rivers,  inlets,  basins,  with  every  variety  of  invitatioD  to 
the  sea,  with  every  species  of  facility  to  violate  such  laws  as 
these.  Our  people  are  not  scattered  over  an  immense  surface, 
at  a  solemn  distance  from  each  other,  in  lordly  retirement^  in 
the  midst  of  extended  plantations  and  intervening  wastes:  tbey 
are  collected  on  the  margin  of  the  ocean,  by  the  sides  of  rivers, 
at  the  heads  of  bays,  looking  into  the  water,  or  on  the  surface 
of  it,  for  the  incitement  and  the  reward  of  their  industry. 
Among  a  people  thus  situated,  thus  educated,  thus  numerous, 
laws,  prohibiting  them  from  the  exercise  of  their  natural  rights, 
will  have  a  binding  effect  not  one  moment  longer  than  the 
public  sentiment  supports  them.  Gentlemen  talk  of  twelve 
revenue  cutters,  additional,  to  enforce  the  embargo  laws.  Mul- 
tiply the  number  by  twelve,  multiply  it  by  an  hundred,  join  all 
your  ships  of  war,  all  your  gun-bouts,  and  all  your  militia,  in 
despite  of  them  all,  such  laws  as  these  are  of  no  avail  when  they 
become  odious  to  public  sentiment. 
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NEW  ENGLAND.* 


What  lessons  has  New  Enf^land,  in  every  period  of  her  his- 
tory, given  to  the  world  I  What  lessons  do  her  condition  and 
example  still  give  I  How  unprecedented ;  yet  how  practical  I 
How  simple ;  yet  how  powerful !  She  has  proved  that  all 
the  variety  of  Christian  sects  may  live  together  in  harmony, 
under  a  government  which  allows  equal  privileges  to  all — ex- 
clusive pre-eminence  to  none.  She  has  proved  that  ignorance 
among  the  multitude  is  not  necessary  to  order,  but  that  the 
surest  basis  of  perfect  order  is  the  information  of  the  people. 
She  has  proved  the  old  maxim,  that  "no  government,  except 
a  despotism  with  a  standing  army,  can  subsist  where  the  people 
have  arms,"  is  false.  Ever  since  the  first  settlement  of  the 
country,  arms  have  been  required  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
whole  multitude  of  New  England ;  yet  the  use  of  then;  in  a 
private  quarrel,  if  it  have  ever  happened,  is  so  rare,  that  a  late 
writer,  of  great  intelligence,  who  had  passed  his  whole  life  in 
New  England,  and  possessed  extensive  means  of  information, 
declares,  ''I  know  not  a  single  instance  of  it."^ 

Such  are  the  true  glories  of  the  institutions  of  our  fathers ! 
Such  the  natural  fruits  of  that  patience  in  toil,  that  frugality 
of  disposition,  that  temperance  of  habit,  that  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  and  that  sense  of  religious  responsibility,  incul- 
cated by  the  precepts,  and  exhibited  in  the  example  of  every 
generation  of  our  ancestors  I 

And  now,  standing  at  this  hour  on  the  dividing  line  which 
separates  the  ages  that  are  past  from  those  which  are  to  come, 
how  solemn  is  the  thought,  that  not  one  of  this  vast  assembly 
— not  one  of  that  great  multitude  who  now  throng  our  streets, 
rejoice  in  our  fields,  and  make  our  hills  echo  with  their  gratu- 
lations,  shall  live  to  witness  the  next  return  of  the  era  we  this 
day  celebrate  !  The  dark  veil  of  fntui^ty  conceals  from  human 
sight  the  fate  of  cities  and  nations,  as  well  as  of  individuals. 
Man  passes  away;  generations  are  but  shadows.  There  is  no- 
thing stable  but  truth  ;  principles  only  are  immortal. 

What,  then,  in  conclusion  of  this  great  topic,  are  the  ele- 
ments of  the  liberty,  prosperity,  and  safety,  which  the  inhabit- 
ants of  New  England  at  this  day  enjoy  ?     In  what  language, 

*  From  the  <*  Centennial  Address,"  delivered  in  Boston  on  the  17th  of 
September,  1830,  at  the  olose  of  the  second  oentory  from  the  first  settlement 
of  the  city. 

'  R«v.  Timothy  Dwight,  D.  D. 
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and  concerning  what  comprehensive  trnths,  does  the  wisdom 
of  former  times  address  the  inexperience  of  the  future? 

Those  elements  are  simple,- obvious,  and  familiar. 

Every  civil  and  religious  blessing  of  New  England,  all  that 
here  gives  happiness  to  human  life,  or  security  to  human  virtue, 
is  alone  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  forms  and  under  the  auspices 
of  a  free  commonwealth. 

The  commonwealth  itself  has  no  other  strength  or  hope  than 
the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  individuals  that  compose  it. 

For  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  individuals,  there  is  no 
other  human  assurance  than  laws,  providing  for  the  education 
of  the  whole  people. 

These  laws  themselves  have  no  strength,  or  efficient  sanction, 
except  in  the  moral  and  accountable  nature  of  man,  disclosed 
in  the  records  of  the  Christian's  faith ;  the  right  to  read,  to 
construe,  and  to  judge  concerning  which,  belongs  to  no  irlass 
or  caste  of  men,  but  exclusively  to  the  individual,  who  must 
stand  or  fall  by  his  own  acts  and  his  own  faith,  and  not  by 
those  of  another. 

The  great  comprehensive  truths,  written  in  letters  of  living 
light  on  every  page  of  our  history — the  language  addressed  by 
every  past  ago  of  New  England  to  all  future  ages  is  this : 
Human  happiness  has  no  perfect  security  but  freedom  ; — frte^ 
dom  none  but  virtue  ,* — virtue  none  but  knoxriedge ;  and  neither 
freedom f  nor  virtue^  nor  knowledge  has  any  vigor,  or  immorttd 
hope,  except  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith^  and  in  the 
sanctions  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Men  of  Massachusetts!  citizens  of  Boston!  descendants  of 
the  early  emigrants!  consider  your  blessings;  consider  your 
duties.  You  have  an  inheritance  acquired  by  the  labors  and 
sufferings  of  six  successive  generations  of  ancestors.  They 
founded  the  fabric  of  your  prosperity,  in  a  severe  and  mascu- 
line nii^rality ;  having  intelligence  for  its  cement,  and  religion 
for  its  ground-work.  Continue  to  build  on  the  same  founda- 
tion, and  by  the  same  principles;  let  the  extending  temple  of 
your  country's  freedom  rise,  in  the  spirit  of  ancient  times,  in 
proportions  of  intellectual  and  moral  architecture — just,  simple, 
and  sublime.  As  from  the  first  to  this  day,  let  New  England 
eoutinne  to  be  an  example  to  the  world,  of  the  blessings  of  a 
free  government,  and  of  the  means  and  ca])acity  of  roan  to 
maintain  it !  And,  in  nil  times  to  come,  as  in  all  times  irast, 
niiiy  Hostrn  be  among  the  foremost  and  the  boldest  to  exem- 
plify and  uphold  whatever  constitutes  the  prosperity,  the  hap- 
piiiesK.  nnd  the  glory  of  New  England  I 
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LYMAN  BKECHER. 

This  venerable  and  eloquent  clergyman  was  bom  at  New  Haven,  on 
tbe  12th  of  September,  1775.  After  going  through  the  usual  course 
of  preparatory  studies,  he  entered  Yale  College,  and  after  graduating 
he  studied  divinity  under  Dr.  Dwight.  He  entered  the  ministry  in 
1798,  and  in  the  following  year  was  settled  at  East  Hampton,  Long 
Island.  Here,  in  1806  (two  years  after  Hamilton  was  killed  by  Burr), 
he  preached  that  admirable  sermon,  entitled  "  Remedy  for  Duelling," 
which,  had  he  published  nothing  else,  is  enough  to  preserve  his  name 
to  posterity."  In  1810,  he  took  charge  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  where  he  remained  about  sixteen 
years,  and  preached  with  great  success,  exerting,  as  such  a  mind  of 
course  must,  a  commanding  influence  upon  his  ministerial  brethren, 
and  the  church  at  large.'  During  this  period,  he  assisted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  the  Connecticut 
Education  Society,  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  other  associations 
of  a  similar  character.  In  1826,  he  accepted  the  call  to  the  Hanover 
Street  Church,  Boston,  where  his  labors  for  two  or  three  years  were 
most  arduous  and  unremitted  in  the  cause  of  religion,  and  the  revival 
of  the  early  Puritan  faith  in  that  great  literary  and  commercial  city. 
Among  other  labors,  he  assisted  in  establishing  "  The  Spirit  of  the 
Pilgrims"  (a  monthly  religious  journal),  and  preached,  and  prepared 
for  the  press,  "  Six  Sermons  on  the  Nature,  Occasions,  Signs,  Evils, 
and  Remedy  of  Intemperance  ;"•  of  the  power  and  eloquence  of  which 
it  is  enough  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written 
and  published  since  on  this  great  theme,  these  sermons  yet  remain 
unrivalled.^    In  1832,  he  was  called  to  the  Presidency  of  Lane  Theo- 

1  While  at  Eaat  Hampton,  he  published  three  other  disoonraes — "The  His- 
tory of  East  Hampton" — "The  Government  of  God  Desirable" — and  a 
"Funeral  Sermon." 

'  While  at  Litchfield,  he  published  Bermons  on  the  "Reformation  of 
Morals"—"  Building  up  of  Waste  Places"— "A  Funeral  Discourse"— "The 
Bible  a  Code  of  Laws"— V^The  Faith  once  Delivered  to  the  Sa{nt8"~"The 
Designs,  Rights,  and  Duties  of  Local  Churches" — and  "The  Means  of  Na- 
tional Prosperity." 

'  It  has  been  well  said  :  "  Had  Dr.  Beecher  no  other  dutinction,  his  con- 
nection with  the  great  moral  movement  of  our  age — the  Temperance  Reform 
(of  which  he  may  be  considered  one  of  the  founders,  if  not  thb  founder) — 
would  entitle  him  to  an  enviable  eminence  in  the  history  of  his  times." 

*  The  following  racy  criticism  upon  Dr.  Beecher's  writings  appeared  in 
the  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  1852:  "  His  mind  is  thoroughly  of  the  New  Bug- 
land  stamp;   and  whatever  subject  it  touches,  its  constant  struggle  is  for 
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logical  Seminary,  Cincinnati ;  and  for  ten  jeari,  in  coajnaetloii  vith 
Lid  auatlemic  dutiea,  he  suhtained  the  pantoral  care  of  the  Srcmd 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  that  city,  lie  then  resigned  hli  eonn^-tioB 
with  the  Seminary,  and  returned  to  where  he  now  resides.  8ach  if 
the  brief  chronological  outline  of  Dr.  Bvccher*^  life.' 

Dr.  Beeoher'tf  chief  publications  consint  of  sermons  and  addresses. 
and  a  work  on  "Political  Atheism.''  A  collection  of  his  writing  ia 
four  compact  duoilfcimo  volumed,  was  published  in  Boston,  in  1S5^ 


THE  SIS  OF  TRAFFICKING  IN  AllDENT  SPIRITS. 

Has  not  God  connected  with  nil  hiwfiil  nvocations  the  welfare 
of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come?  And  can 
we  lawfully  amass  i>ro|ierty  by  a  course  of  trade  which  fi\U  ihe 
land  with  be>rtrars,  and  widows,  and  or])hans,  and  crinie*; 
which  proplos  the  jrravryard  with  ])n'maliiro  inortalitr.  and  the 
world  of  wo  with  the  victims  i)f  despair?  Could  all  the  formf 
of  evil  produced  in  the  land  hy  intemperance  come  apon  ns 
in  one  horrid  array,  it  would  ap]ial  the  nation,  and  pat  an  end 
to  the  tratlic  in  ardent  spirits.  If  in  every  dwellin|r  hoilt  bj 
blood,  the  stone  from  the  wall  should  utter  all  the  cries  which 
the  bloodv  traflic  extorts — and  the  l>eam  out  of  the  timber 
should  echo  them  back — who  would  huild  such  a  houfie? — and 
who  would  dwell  in  it?  What  if  in  every  part  of  the  dwellinfr, 
from  the  Cellar  upward,  through  all  the  halls  and  chambers* 
ba)dilin;rs,  and  contentions,  and  voices,  and  groans,  ond  shrieks, 
ancl  wailliiLTS.  were  heard  <lay  and  ni^rht!  What  if  the  cold 
blood  oozed  out.  and  stood  in  drops  upon  the  walls;  and,  by 
]>rc!crnatural  art,  all  the  prhastly  >kulls  and  bones  of  the  victimt 
dr^t roved  by  intcmpcranee,  should  ^tand  n|M)n  the  walls,  in 
horrid  sculpture  witliin  and  without  the  building! — who  would 
rear  such  u  building  ?  What  if  at  event i«le.  ami  at  midnifrht, 
the  airy  forms  of  men  di*<t roved  by  intemperance,  were  dimly 

ifftitiitrnrsf.  e/f.irnra»,  and  utt/iiv  ni-aiitifiil  tr"]««  Bhich  a<I<^>ni  nnthiay- 
n«r<4  anil  cuvir  up  riDiitiiic*".  flnr  Innirua-^i*  whii-j|i  wnul'l  r\|>rrMi  a  ihoeaM 
hnntlfomflT.  if  thf  r«-  wrrr  nnv  tliiiiii^Lt  tin  r*-  !••  \>r  nprr.M^il  hT  it,  fur  rack 
tiling:*  A'  th*>'<i*  vnii  will  Iim.Jc  in  \.-iiii  nrii'-Hk'  I'r  lir- >)i<>r'»  wurkn.  Ib  kii 
«lvlt*  thoro  !!<  roiii-i-Tiir'*  mi'l  ]-iini:i'iii-\ .  ^n'.!  :iii>-\  ni.  I  vi;:f>r,  cleamen*  aa4 
^illlrIln^M,  rh^'tnrif  hii>I  li<:;ir  in  r«-iiiiirk.il>li-  i->  iii'mii  .ti-ii.' 

'  In  till*  |irt>i;rei>^  of  hi:*  lii't ,  ht-  wni-  •  '  I  ii.i\i  Id.l  hm  i<]:ftii«  nf  my  ova, 
liiit  r>iin)i1y  cuD"«crBtril  iin-ill  t><  <'iiit<>t  uii-i  Ki>  i.iu^r.  i-i<itti>liiiK  o  kit 
giii'liinor  Mn«I  |ir««erviitii>n  .  Mini  iiifitm^.  it>  I  iin^'ii:  )■»•  nllf.  "Ui  h  rti|CvDri«e 
m»  hi*  |>ru%'idrnre  iJacnl  lifrir**  iiii*.  whii-h  lu^  iiIm.i\4  ki*i4  iii,v  hraii,  hui4#, 
aiiii  hi'art  full." — lirif/  Mr  wx'in  n/  tnr  (7.  tf  uf  17v7.  ••'    Y-iir  i'ufU^t. 
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seen  hannting  the  diBtilleries  and  stores,  where  they  received 
their  bane — following  the  track  of  the  ship  engaged  in  the 
commerce — walking  upon  the  waves — flitting  athwart  the  deck 
— sitting  npon  the  rigging — and  sending  up,  from  the  hold 
within,  and  from  the  waves  without,  groans,  and  loud  laments, 
and  wailings  !  Who  would  attend  such  stores  ?  Who  would 
labor  in  such  distilleries  ?     Who  would  navigate  such  ships  ? 


APPEAL  TO  YOUNG  MEN. 

Could  I  call  around  me  in  one  vast  assembly  the  temperate 
young  men  of  our  land,  I  would  say — Hopes  of  the  nation, 
blessed  be  ye  of  the  Lord  now  in  the  dew  of  your  youth.  But 
look  well  to  your  footsteps:  for  vipers,  and  scorpions,  and 
adders  surround  your  way — look  at  the  generation  who  have 
just  preceded  you — the  morning  of  their  life  was  cloudless,  and 
it  dawned  as  brightly  as  your  own — but  behold  them  bitten, 
swollen,  enfeebled,  inflamed,  debauched,  idle,  poor,  irreligious, 
and  vicious — with  halting  step  dragging  onward  to  meet  an 
early  grave  I  Their  bright  prospects  are  clouded,  and  their 
sun  is  set  never  to  rise.  No  house  of  their  own  receives  them, 
while  from  poorer  to  poorer  tenements  they  descend,  and  to 
harder  and  harder  fare,  as  improvidence  dries  up  their  re- 
sources. And  now,  who  are  those  that  wait  on  their  footsteps 
with  muffled  faces  and  sable  garments  ?  That  is  a  father — and 
that  is  a  mother — whose  gray  hairs  are  coming  with  sorrow  to 
the  grave.  That  is  a  sister,  weeping  over  evils  which  she  can- 
not arrest — and  there  is  the  broken-hearted  wife — and  there 
are  the  children,  hapless  innocents,  for  whom  their  father  has 
provided  the  inheritance  only  of  dishonor,  and  nakedness,  and 
wo.  And  is  this,  beloved  young  men,  the  history  of  your  course 
— in  this  scene  of  desolation,  do  you  behold  the  image  of  your 
future  selves — is  this  the  poverty  and  disease  which  as  an 
armed  man  shall  take  hold  on  you — and  are  your  fathers,  and 
mothers,  and  sisters,  and  wives,  and  children,  to  succeed  to 
those  who  now  move  on  in  this  mournful  procession — weeping 
as  they  go  ?  Yes — bright  as  your  morning  now  opens,  and 
high  as  your  hopes  beat,  this  is  your  noon,  and  your  night, 
unless  you  shun  those  habits  of  intemperance  which  have  thus 
early  made  theirs  a  day  of  clouds,  and  of  thick  darkness.  If 
you  frequent  places  of  evening  resort  for  social  drinking — if 
you  set  out  with  drinking,  daily,  a  little,  temperately,  prudently, 
it  is  yourselves  which,  as  in  a  glass,  yon  behold. 
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THE  DUELU8T  UNFIT  FOR  OFFICE  OF  TEUflT. 

And  now  let  me  ask  yon  Bolcmnlj ;  with  these 
tions  in  ticw,  will  yon  persist  in  your  attcchmeni  to  that 
guilty  men  ?  Will  you  any  longer,  either  deliberately  er 
thoughtlessly,  vote  for  them  ?  Will  you  renounce  aUeguuwi 
to  your  Maker,  and  cast  the  Bible  behind  yoar  back  f  WQI 
you  con6de  in  men,  Toid  of  the  fear  of  God  and  deatitote  of 
moral  principle?  Will  you  intrust  life  to  MUKDBEBBfli  aad 
liberty  to  despots  ?  Are  you  patriots,  and  will  700  comtHali 
those  legislators,  who  despise  yoo,  and  despise  equal  lava,  aad 
wage  war  with  the  eternal  principles  of  justice  f  Are  yea 
Christians,  and,  by  upholding  duellists,  will  yoa  delage  the 
land  with  blood,  and  Gil  it  \iith  widows  and  with  orphaaaf 
Will  you  aid  in  the  prostration  of  justice — in  the  escape  of 
criminals— in  the  extinction  of  liberty  ?  Will  yon  place  ia  the 
chair  of  state — in  the  senate — or  on  the  bench  of  justice,  laca 
who,  if  able,  would  murder  you  for  speaking  tmth  ?  ShaU 
your  elections  turn  on  expert  shooting,  and  yoor  delibeiatife 
bodies  become  an  host  of  armed  men  f  Will  yon  deittej 
public  morality  by  tolerating,  yea,  by  rewarding  the  mofC 
infamous  crimes  1  Will  you  teach  your  children  that  there  ii 
DO  guilt  in  murder  ?  Will  you  instruct  them  to  think  lightly 
of  duelling,  and  train  them  up  to  destroy  or  be  destroyed  ia 
the  bloody  field?  Will  you  bestow  your  suffrage,  whea  job 
know  that  by  withholding  it  you  may  arrest  this  deadly  er'* 
when  this  too  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  doae, 
when  the  present  is  perha]>s  the  only  ])enod  in  which 
can  avail — when  the  remedy  is  so  easy,  so  entirely  ia  yt 
power  ;  and  when  (lod,  if  you  do  not  punish  these  giiQty 
will  most  inevitably  punish  you  ? 

if  the  widows  and  the  orphans,  which  this  waiting  cTil 
created  and  is  yearly  multiplying,  might  all  stand  before  joa. 
could  y«m  witness  their  tears,  or  listen  to  their  details  of 
anguish?  ShuuM  tliey  point  to  the  murderers  of  their  fathsB^ 
their  husbands,  and  their  children,  and  lift  up  their  foice, 
implore  your  aid  to  arrest  an  evil  which  had  made  them 
late,  could  you  disregani  their  cry  ?  Jk*forc  their  eyes  coaM 
you  approach  the  poll,  and  patroniz**  by  your  vote  thedestroyen 
of  their  peace?  JIad  you  ln-hrld  a  dying  father  coBveyid 
bleeding  and  aironixing  to  his  di^strartcd  family,  had  yon  heard 
their  piercing  shrieks  and  witnossi'd  their  frantic  agony ;  woaM 
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you  reward  the  savage  man  who  had  plunged  them  in  distress? 
Had  the  daellist  destroyed  your  neighbor — had  yoar  own  father 
been  killed  by  the  man  who  solicits  your  suffrage — had  your 
8on,  laid  low  by  his  hand,  been  brought  to  your  door  pale  in 
death  and  weltering  in  blood — would  yon  thefi  think  the  crime 
a  small  one  ?  Would  you  honor  with  your  confidence,  and 
elevate  to  power  by  your  vote,  the  guilty  monster  ?  And  what 
would  you  think  of  your  neighbors,  if,  regardless  of  your  agony, 
they  should  reward  him  ?  And  yet,  such  scenes  of  unutterable 
anguish  are  multiplied  every  year.  Every  year  the  duellist  is 
cutting  down  the  neighbor  of  somebody.  Every  year,  and 
many  times  in  the  year,  a  father  is  brought  dead  or  dying  to 
his  family,  or  a  son  laid  breathless  at  the  feet  of  his  parents ; 
and  every  year  you  are  patronizing  by  your  votes  the  men  who 
commit  these  crimes,  and  looking  with  cold  indifference  upon, 
and  even  mocking,  the  sorrows  of  your  neighbor.  Beware — I 
admonish  you  to  beware,  and  especially  such  of  you  as  have 
promising  sons  preparing  for  active  life,  lest,  having  no  feeling 
for  the  sorrows  of  another,  you  be  called  to  weep  for  your  own 
sorrow ;  lest  your  sons  fall  by  the  hand  of  the  very  murderer 
for  whom  yon  vote,  or  by  the  hand  of  some  one  whom  his 
example  has  trained  to  the  work  of  blood. 


THE  DUTY  OP  VOTING. 

Multitudes  of  Christians  and  patriots  have  long  since  aban- 
doned party  politics,  and,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  have  almost 
abandoned  the  exercise  of  suffrage.  This  is  wrong.  An  en- 
lightened and  virtuous  suffrage  may,  by  system  and  concen- 
tration, become  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  promoting 
national  purity  and  morality ;  as  the  suffrage  from  which  the 
influence  of  conscience  is  withdrawn  cannot  fail  to  be  disas- 
trous. While  then,  as  freemen,  we  remove  one  temptation  to 
hypocrisy,  by  dispensing  with  a  profession  of  religion  as  a 
qualification  for  office,  and  exclude  all  occasions  of  jealousy, 
by  bestowing  onr  votes  without  reference  to  Christian  denomi- 
nation, let  all  Christians  and  all  patriots  exercise  their  rights 
as  electors  with  an  inflexible  regard  to  moral  character ;  and 
let  the  duellist,  and  the  Sabbath -breaker,  and  the  drunkard,  and 
the  licentious,  find  the  doors  of  honor  barred,  and  the  heights 
of  ambition  defended  against  them  by  hosts  of  determined  free- 
men, and  the  moral  effect  will  be  great.  The  discrimination 
by  suffrage  will  exert  upon  the  youth  of  our  country  a  most 
33 
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salutary  restraint,  and  opon  dissolute  and  ambitionii  nni  a 
powerful  reforming  influence.  Let  every  freeman,  then,  who 
would  perpetuate  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  hia  coontry,  and 
transmit  to  his  descendants  of  distant  irenerations  the  precioi 
lopracy  which  our  fathers  have  sent  down  to  qb,  inquire  eon- 
ccniiiif^  the  candidate  for  whom  he  is  solicited  to  Tote:  It  be 
an  enemy  to  the  Bible,  or  to  the  doctrines  and  institutloBS  of 
the  Gospel  ? — is  he  a  duellisti  or  an  intemperate  man,  or  a 
Sabbath-breaker,  or  dissolute,  or  dishonest  ?— and  if,  in  any  of 
these  respects,  he  be  discjualified,  let  him  withhold  hia  toCc, 
and  p^ive  it  to  a  better  man — and  it  will  go  far  to  retrieve  tbt 
declensions  which  have  taken  place,  and  to  render  righti 
ness  and  peace  the  stability  of  our  times. 


IH-NJAMIN  SILLIMAN. 

PiMPEssiiu  Rhnjamix  Simim\x.  t)i(>  5on  of  (t.  S.  Sniiman,  Bki.,  a 
l.'iwviT  i»f  •li^itiiK-tioii  in  liis  day,  wim  Inihi  in  North  Stratford,  now 
TruinlHilI,  ('oiinictifiit.  '•ii  tli«>  Vtli  of  Anju^t,  1779.  In  1792,  h§ 
fiiti'nd  \.i\v  CoIifL't*.  \iiih  wh it'll  fifun  that  tiin<*  ho  has  bef*n  almoit 
unintiTriiiitixIIy  rnnni'rti-'l.  In  17'.*!>,  }ir  w.i!i  .ipitointiHl  a  TatAr  ia 
th«'  ('oIl«x«'.  '^i>'l  '^^  till'  Miu'-.'i-.-tinn  of  it^  <li>tinciii!*htMl  Pmiilent,  Dr. 
Dwi^lit.  hf  rfMilved  to  di-vott*  him^i-lf  to  ilK'mistrjr.  Aflor  ttnd/i^ 
th««  subject  ftir  ^oni(>  time,  at  NfW  }lAv«.*n,  he  spent  two  yeaia  la 
Phil.iilrlphi.i,  to  qualify  hini<<'!f  nior^  thorou^lily  in  it,  and.  In  1^0^ 
dclircrt'd  liis  (irft  c^urso  cf  Ifctun's  to  the  htuilvntfl  of  Yale  CokUgtb 
In  1S05,  )io  ri-^iteil  Kuroje,  to  pnn'hasr  htHiIci  and  api>aratBa«  aad  to 
attiMid  tlif  ItM-tnn'H  of  tlif  ilistinjnishfd  Pntfrsritira  in  Kdlnbarg h  aad 
London.  On  lii^  i<  tnrn  home,  )ic  iinMi^ht-<l  an  at-count  of  hia  Joaracy; 
which  vras  pmi-Iv.-I  with  V'-rv  L:rr:it  f.ivor. 

In  l>l>i,  Pnifo^Mir  Silliman  fitiinlfl  thi*  '*  American  Journal  af 
Science  and  Arts."  a  work  which  has  dom*  ninre  than  an/  other  ta 
raise  the  rcjmtation  of  our  ronntry  for  s<;it*nrf,  and  to  make  Wr 
known  and  lionore>l  abroai),  whil**  it  ha;*  plao**!  th*>  h*arned  editor  ia 
the  very  front  rank  of  jicifntific  ni^n.  an-l  will  fver  remain  a  peraM* 
ni'nt  monum**nt  to  lii.<«  zeal  an<i  |MT!«i'V**rrinrf*  in  his  farorite  Mady. 
Ili>^id«>«  romnniniratini;  with  thf  put  lii-  mi  s*  iciitifli*  sntiji^rtii  thronck 
the  pn*fi«,  he  has  fnN|n«'ntIy  adln^^^i' 1  ]Mi|>iil.ir  .-iiidii*iii*fs  on  the 
an<l  alvk.iys  with  kMi-at  aroi-pliiii  •-.      IIiS  ••.i  y  anil  •liL'nifivil 
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bospeak  the  gentleman,  bom  and  bred,  while  his  happj  talent  at 
illastration  and  tact  in  communicating  knowledge,  always  render  bis 
lectures  as  pleasing  as  they  are  instructive. 

In  1853,  Prof.  Silliman  resigned  his  office  as  a  Professor  in  Yale 
College,  and  was  elected  an  Emeritus  Professor.  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  department  of  Geology,  by  Prof.  James  D.  Dana,  and  in  that  of 
Chemistry,  by  his  son,  Prof.  Benjamin  Silliman,  Junior.  Notwith- 
standing his  advanced  years  and  laborious  life,  his  vigor  of  mind  axtt. 
body  remains  unimpaired,  and  since  his  retirement  from  active  duties 
in  College,  he  has  continued  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  progress 
of  science  at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  also  become  conspicuous 
among  American  citizens  for  the  noble  earnestness  with  which  he 
came  forward  and  united  with  others  in  the  recent  movements  for 
opposing  the  further  extension  of  slavery,  and  showing  his  warm 
sympathies  with  the  free  settlers  of  Kanzas. 

Professor  Silliman  has  fitly  been  called  the  "  Father  of  American 
Science,"  and  although  others  of  his  countrymen  preceded  him  in  the 
study  of  nature,  no  man  probably  has  done  so  much  as  be  to  awaken 
and  encourage  students  of  science,  to  collect  and  diffuse  the  researches 
of  American  Naturalists,  and  to  arouse  in  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity a  respect  for  learnings  and  a  desire  for  its  advancement.' 


THE  HARMONY  BETWEEN  SCIENCE  AND  REVELATION. 

The  subject  of  Geology  is  not  one  which  can  be  advantage- 
ously discussed  with  the  people  at  ^arge.  A  wide  range  of 
facts,  a  familiarity  with  physical  science,  and  an  extensive 
course  of  induction,  are  necessary  to  the  satisfactory  exhibi- 
tion of  geological  truths,  and  especially  to  establish  their  con- 
uection  and  harmony  with  the  Mosaic  history.  It  is  a  subject 
exclusively  for  the  learned,  or  at  least  for  the  stadions  and  the 
reflecting ;  but  as  regards  their  own  mental  furniture,  it  can 
no  longer  be  neglected  with  safety  by  those  whose  province  it 
is  to  illustrate  and  defend  the  sacred  writings.  The  erode, 
vuguc,  unskilful,  and  unlearned  manner  in  which  it  has  been 


*■  The  following  are  the  titles  of  most  of  Professor  Silliman^s  separate  pub- 
licAtions  :  "American  Journal  of  Science/'  50  volumes,  1818-45.  Second 
Series,  by  Silliman  and  Dana,  still  in  progress  ;  24  volumes,  issued  down  to 
1857.  "Journal  of  Travels  in  England,  Holland,  and  Scotland,  in  1805-6," 
2  vols.  "  Henry's  Elements  of  Chemistry,"  edited  with  notes.  "Bakewell's 
Geolopy,"  edited  with  notes  and  appendixes.  "Elements  of  Chemistry,  in 
the  order  of  Lectures  given  in  Tale  College,"  2  vols.  "Visit  to  Europe,  in 
1851,"  2  vols.,  six  editions. 
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too  often  treatedi  when  treated  at  all,  bj  those  who  are,  to  a 
^rcat  extent,  ignorant  of  the  structure  of  the  globe,  or  who 
liave  never  studied  it  with  any  efficient  attention,  cmn  commoni* 
cate  only  y>ain  to  those  friends  of  the  Bible  who  are  perfeetlj 
satisfied,  after  full  examination,  that  the  relation  of  grologrto 
sacred  history  is  now  as  little  understood  by  many  theologiaat 
and  biblical  critics,  as  astronomy  was  in  the  time  of  Oalileo. 
*  There  is  but  one  remedy ;  theologians  must  study  geology, 
or,  if  they  will  not,  or  from  peculiar  circumstances  cannot  do  it^ 
they  must  be  satisfied  to  receife  its  demonstrated  troths  froai 
those  who  have  learned  them  in  the  most  effectual  way,  not 
only  in  the  cabinet,  but  abroad  on  the  face  of  nature,  and  is 
her  deep  recesses.  They  will  then  be  con?inced  that  geology 
is  not  an  enemy,  but  an  ally  of  revealed  religion ;  thai  tfaic 
subject  is  not  to  be  mustered  by  mere  verbal  criticism ;  that 
faithful  study  must  be  applied  to  facts,  as  well  as  to  words,  and 
that  there  is,  at  most,  only  an  a])]>arent  incongruity,  aa  incon* 
gruity  whi<.'h  vanishes  before  invest  juration. 

The  mode  in  which  the  subject  is  now  treated,  or  rather 
neglected  or  spurned,  by  many  lheoli>jrians  and  critics  (not  by 
all,  for  there  are  lioijoral>le  excepliuns^,  is  not  safe,  as  regards 
its  beariii(r  on  the  minds  of  youth.  If  they  go  forth  into  the 
wurld  in  the  stiffness  of  the  letter,  and  without  the  knowledge 
or  proper  applieation  of  the  facts,  it  is  impossible  that  thej 
should  sustain  tliemselves  u<raiiist  those  who.  with  great  know* 
led^o  and  no  reverenee,  may  too  powerfully  as.sail  what  thcj 
cannot  defend. 

As  the  ease  now  stands,  with  rosprct  to  most  theologians  m 
this  country,  the  geological  arguir.eiits  in  support  of  the  Mosaic 
history,  alihouirh  powerful  and  convincing,  are  unknown  and 
nt'<;KM't(  (1,  or  they  are  denied,  .^li^lited,  and  avoided ;  and  of 
course  they  can  be,  and  they  actually  are,  by  some  few  geolo- 
gists, turned,  with  too  much  success,  a^rainst  the  sacred  records; 
it  remains  with  the  defenders  of  those  reconls  to  say  whether 
the  purloined  weapons  .shall  be  returned  to  the  annory  whence 
they  were  stolen,  and  from  which  they  may  be  again  drawn 
forth  for  efTiiMonl  use  in  support  of  the  ejinse  of  truth. 

After  a  long  course  of  careful  study  on  tlii'S  subj»Tt,  the  stndT 
of  the  earth  in  minus  and  mountains,  as  well  as  in  i>ooks  and 
cabinets,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  ih'chirc  that  this  noble  i^cienco 
merits  not  the  neglect  with  which  it  is  fn'tpimtly  treated,  nor 
the  reproaches  and  hostility  with  which  it  i>  too  often  assailed. 
This  mode  of  treatment  will  n<^t  destroy  the  fui-ts,  or  for  n 
moment  retard  the  progress  of  truth.     Were  the   thaudera 
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of  the  Yatican  now  levelled  at  geology,  as  they  were  two 
centuries  ago  at  astronomy  and  some  of  its  early  cultivators, 
it  would  no  more  avail  than  it  then  did.  The  march  of  truth 
is  onward,  and  onward  it  will  go.  Denunciation,  neglect,  or 
sneers  will  not  arrest  its  course,  nor  can  ignorance  or  mis- 
representation long  hold  it  in  dishonor.  The  Christian  world 
must  and  will  admit  its  established  truths,  and  these  truths 
teachers  must  learn,  or  their  pupils  will  leave  them  in  the  dark- 
ness which  some  appear  to  covet. 

Kind  communications  and  instructions  will  remove  the  doubts 
and  fears  of  those  who  are  anxious  lest  old  foundations  of  faith 
should  be  disturbed;  and  they  will  perceive  that  the  building 
does  not  totter  to  its  fall,  but  that  new  buttresses  and  props 
have  fixed  it,  more  firmly  than  ever,  on  an  immovable  basis  of 
physical  as  well  as  moral  demonstration. 

Philosophy  of  Geology. 


THE  M£R  D£  ULAGE. 

Arrived  upon  its  immense  and  cold  bosom,  we  looked  eagerly 
around,  and  saw  that  it  was  indeed  a  sea  of  ice ;  or  rather,  it 
is  like  a  great  river  suddenly  congealed  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest. 
By  a  little  practice  with  our  poles  pointed  with  iron,  we  acquired 
confidence,  and  made  excursions  in  various  directions.  This 
glacier  is,  indeed,  a  wonder.  From  the  mountain  top  it  descends 
more  than  twenty  miles,  and  has  an  extent,  as  our  guides  assured 
us,  of  more  than  fifty,  if  all  the  ramifications  are  included;  it 
reaches  quite  down  into  the  valley  of  Chamouni.  The  breadth 
of  this  glacier,  in  that  portion  which  was  under  our  immediate 
inspection,  is  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile.  It  is,  at  present,  much 
divided  by  cross  fissures  or  crevasses,  which  are  so  slippery  that 
great  care  is  requisite  at  all  times  to  avoid  falling  into  them. 
When  they  are  concealed  by  snow,  arched  over  them,  the  danger 
becomes  imminent,  and  in  such  cases  the  cautious  guides  try  the 
soundness  of  the  footing  by  applying  the  iron-pointed  alpen- 
stock. The  sides  of  the  crevasses  are  of  a  splendid  blue-green 
color,  and  the  ice  often  contains  pools  of  pellucid  water;  the  more 
superficial  cavities  are  little  lakes,  accessible  without  danger,  and 
the  water,  from  its  purity  and  coldness,  is  very  refreshing  to 
the  traveller.  Rills  of  water,  coursing  over  the  surface,  plunge 
into  the  crevasses  and  are  lost,  all  but  the  musical  murmur  of 
their  fall. 

Even  the  masses,  which  externally  are  soiled  and  dirty,  on 

33* 
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being  broken  exhibit  pnre  ond  transparent  ice,  looking  like  the 
most  perfect  rock  crystal.  Every  morning  the  hotels  are  tap- 
plied  by  resorting  to  the  lower  end  of  the  glaciera.  They  need 
wish  for  nothing  purer;  and  thus  they  hare  an  unfailing  supply 
from  these  great  natural  ice-houses — sources  which  are  peren- 
nial and  inexhaustible. 

Tlic  first  appearance  of  the  glaciers  is  like  that  of  a  fearfaDy 
agitated  ocean,  tossed  by  violent,  and  cunflictiug,  and  eddying 
winils,  congealed  ere  the  billows  have  had  time  to  snbside,  and 
thus  preserving  all  its  high  ridges,  its  peaks,  and  deep  hollowi. 
Still,  there  is  a  degree  of  regularity  in  the  confusion;  the  tnranit 
has  observed  a  law  which  has  opened  the  fissures,  in  cnrrcs, 
parallel,  and  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  rocky  banks,  the 
convexity  being  downwards  from  its  source. 

Vmi  io  Ewnpg  im  IMl. 
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J<><irrii  T.  BiTKiNi^iiAM.  nno  (»r  tlie  inotit  prominent  Joomaliitsof  N#v 
Kiu'laml,  wns  Uirn  at  WiniUiaui.  Connect  teat,  on  the  21st  of 
1779.  HU  fntlior.  who  kept  a  piil'lu'  hoa^e,  died  when  he 
throo  vtMnt  olil,  leaving  a  wi-low  tritli  ti-n  children  in  the  most  dcSli- 
tutH  oin-unistanci's.*  Sho  cniitiiiin'ii  hor  huslian'ri  boainess  a  thoft 
time,  and  tlion  liad  to  ahaii«l<>n  it  mi  ai^coiint  of  ill  health.  Sh«  was 
n'Cfivrd  into  tht*  family  of  lirr  fri**nils.  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ljithfop.  flf 
Worth  iiiirt  on,  Ma!««>ai.-hnsitts.  anl  Jiiiliciona  di!«|Hifiition  wai  mad*  gf 
thr  cUiMron.  JfiM'ph  was  I'ounil.  till  he  r«-ach«'ii  tlio  age  of  listcf^ 
ti>  a  f.irmrr,  in  wht^e  family  he  ac«iiiirfl  a  tolcraMe  kuowlcdg*  of 
roa*lini:.  writing,  an>l  aritlimetio,  an>l  roa>l  whatever  borik«  canM  la 
his  way.  Wln'n  his  aitiir«'ntii-i*>-hip  was  rndvd.  he  ohtalned  a  litoa- 
tion  in  tlit*  printinj^  oflice  of  I)ari>i  CarliKli',  the  puhlisher  of  **  Th*  Pai^ 
mer's  Mum'Uui."  at  \V:tl|Hili>,  N.  II.  AUfr  hfiiiL'  there  a  few  monthia 
he  appr**iitii-i*«l  himsflf  in  tht*  nfHre  of  tin*  "  iiri«'nfi(rld  <iasette.'* 

In  1&^H).  whiMi  ht*  attain«Ml  )iis  manh I.  he  wrnt  to  Boston,  whert 

liH  soon  fuuntl  em)>liynifnt.     In  l^^n.').  hf  «iinim**ncvd  the  pablicatioa, 
on  his  own  aorount.  of  a  rmall  nMwM/inf,  un'lrr  thv  title  of  ** 


'     Hi*    hftd    bi'«*nilli'  illl|<<i\iTI-!i>-il   l<V  fliri.l-!.!!.;:    •ii||iir-  f-r  tlir    <*i)nliBPBtll 

aniiv.  %»  hr  nvrixi-'l  hi«  fiay  in  tin*  \'ii\'--t  iiiiii>-v  i-t  llit-  :iiiir«.  whirb  dr|««- 
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Polyanthus."  It  was  suspended  in  1807,  and  resumed  in  1812,  and 
continued  till  1817.  In  January,  1809,  he  published  the  first  number 
of  "  The  Ordeal,"  a  political  weekly,  of  sixteen  pages,  octavo,  which 
was  discontinued  in  six  months.  In  1817,  he  commenced,  with 
Samuel  L.  Knapp,  a  lawyer  of  Boston,  a  weekly  paper,  entitled  "  The 
New  England  Galaxy  and  Masonic  Magazine,"  a  paper  which  was  con- 
ducted with  great  spirit,  talent,^  and  independence,  and  which  ob- 
tained a  large  circulation.  After  three  years,  the  latter  part  of  the 
title  was  dropped,  to  suit  the  public  taste ;  but  he  continued  the 
paper  in  the  same  spirit  till  1828,  when  he  sold  out,  in  order  to  devote 
his  entire  attention  to  "  The  Boston  Courier,"  a  daily  paper  which  he 
had  commenced  in  March,  1824.  He  continued  to  edit  the  **  Courier" 
with  great  ability  till  1848,  when  he  sold  out  his  interest  in  this  also.* 

In  1831,  Mr.  Buckingham  had  commenced,  in  conjunction  with  his 
son,  Edwin,  '*  The  New  England  Magazine,"  a  monthly  of  ninety-six 
pages  octavo,  and  one  of  the  best  of  its  class  ever  published  in  our 
country,  containing  articles  by  some  of  the  best  writers  and  popular 
authors  of  the  day.  In  less  than  two  years  his  son,  Edwin,  died  at 
sea,  in  a  voyage  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  his  health;  and  in 
1834,  the  magazine  was  transferred  to  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  and  John 
0.  Sergent. 

For  a  number  of  years,  Mr.  Buckingham  was  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  for  two  years,  in  1847  and  1850,  he 
was  elected  a  senator  from  the  county  of  Middlesex,  as  he  resided  in 
Cambridge.  Since  he  retired  from  the  press,  he  has  published  **  Si«- 
cimcns  of  Newspaper  Literature,  with  Personal  Memoirs,  Anecdotes, 
and  Reminiscences,"  in  two  volumes,  and  **  Personal  Memoirs  and 
Kecolleotions  of  Editorial  Life,"  also  in  two  volumes.  These  are  very 
interesting  and  instructive  books,  and  give  us  a  high  opinion  of  the 
author,  as  a  most  industrious  as  well  as  upright  man,  never  dis- 
couraged by  any  amount  of  difficulty  in  his  path ;  as  a  writer  of 
pure  and  nervous  English;  and  as  an  editor,  truthful,  independent, 
courageous ;  and  loving  the  right  more  than  the  expedient.  As  a 
legislator,  Mr.  Buckingham  did  himself  lasting  honor  by  the  reports 
lie  presented  as  chairman  of  committees  on  Lotteries,  on  the  Mexican 


>  lie  sold  oat  the  paper  for  a  reaaon  honorable  to  himself — he  would  not 
5cll  his  principles.  It  was  a  "Whig"  Journal,  and  he  had  warmly  espoused 
the  anti-slavery  wing  of  that  party.  The  principal  proprietors  of  the  paper 
were  rich  men,  who  were  of  opposite  views,  and  as  they  could  not  indaoe  him 
to  change  his  course  as  editor  of  the  paper,  he  retired,  thus  adding  another 
to  the  many  instances  proving  the  truth  of  Shakspeare's  line, 

"The  learped  pate  ducks  the  golden  fool." 
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War.  on  tLc  Fa  ji tire  Slave  Bill,  aa-l  on  nunj  othtr  qaedtieai  of  paUk 
in:«rrst. 

NATIONAL  FKCUNG — LAFATETTB. 

The  iriciJeiiti  of  the  la&t  fev  tluys  have  beeo  rach  as  vill, 
prufjably,  H'.-vi.-r  a^alii  be  witnessed  bj  tbe  people  of  America 
— such  as  w«:re  iicvcr  before  witnt-Sded  by  any  nation  andcr 
heav«.'n.  Hir-:ury  cannot  produce  the  record  of  an  event  to 
IiaralU-l  that  which  has  awakened  this  UDirersal  bant  of 
]i]L*aaure — thl»  simultaneous  shout  of  approbation,  that  echoes 
thftjugh  our  wide  extended  euipire. 

The  multitu'lcs  we  see  are  not  assembled  to  talk  orer  their 
private  griefs — to  indulge  in  t|neru1ous  eomplaiDtfl — to  min^ 
their  murmurs  of  discontent — to  pour  forth  tales  of  real  or 
i  magi  nor}-  wrings — to  give  uttt- ranee  to  political  recrimina- 
tions. The  effervescence  of  faction  seems,  for  the  moment,  to 
be  settled — the  colli  si  iju  of  discordant  interests  to  sabsidtu. 
and  hushed  is  the  clamor  of  controversy.  There  is  nothing 
l>(>rteni<Miri  of  danger  to  the  cum moD wealth  in  this  generd 
avvak«'itiiig  uf  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
old  and  tiie  ynuiiL'' — thi^  "  iiii|inl«ivo  anitT."  which  pervades 
the  pulace  of  weaiih  and  the  hovel  of  poverty,  decrepit  age 
Hiid  lisping  ill  fancy,  virgin  lovelinens  and  vigorous  manhood. 
No  hrretlitary  m  on  arch  tjnuiutulif  exhibits  htii  augnU  penoa 
to  till*  gaze  of  vulgar  >ulijrct8.  No  conquering  tyrant  comes 
in  lii^  triuiiijihal  car.  decorated  with  the  spoils  of  vanquished 
n:i(ioiin.uiid  folloviid  by  captive  princes,  marching  to  the  mnsic 
of  their  chain >.  ^o  )»roud  and  liy{»ocritical  hierarch,  playing 
"fantii'^ricairsbefore  high  Heaven." enacts  lii>  solemn  mockeries^ 
to  deceive  the  souls  of  ni4-n,  and  >ecure  for  liimself  the  honor 
lif  an  apotheosis.  The  >hi>ut>  which  announce  the  approach 
of  a  chieftain  are  nnniingled  with  anv  note  of  sorrow.  No 
l'i\e-|iirn  niaideiiV  >iu'li  toiiche-i  his  ciir;  no  groan,  from  a  child* 
li'KH  Tilt  her.  >peiik<  reproach;  no  widow's  cur>e  is  uttered,  in 
bitleriies.«  of  M)iil,  upon  the  ijestrnver  of  her  lii>))e:  no  nrphan^s 
teiir  falls  upon  his  sliield,  to  tarnish  its  briglitness.  The  spec- 
tacle now  exhibited  to  the  world  '\>  of  the  purest  and  noblest 
«-liaracter,  a  spectacle  which  man  may  admire,  and  G ud  approve 
--an  assembled  nation,  onfering  the  spontaneous  homage  of  a 
nation's  gratitude  to  a  iiatittn's  benefactor. 

There  \^,  probably,  no  man  living  whi>se  hi>tory  partakes  SO 

liirL'cly  of  the  hpint  of  rouiai ami  chi\alry  as  that  of  the 

individual  who  is  now.  emphatically,  the  guest  of  the  people. 
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At  the  age  of  niDeteen  years,  be  left  his  country,  and  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  American  colonies.  His  motive  for  this  con- 
duct must  have  been  one  of  the  noblest  that  ever  actuated  the 
heart  of  man.  He  was  in  possession  of  large  estates;  allied 
to  the  highest  orders  of  French  nobility ;  surrounded  by  friends 
and  relatives ;  with  prospects  of  future  distinction  and  favor  as 
fair  as  ever  opened  to  the  ardent  view  of  aspiring  and  ambitious 
youth.  He  was  just  married  to  a  lady  of  great  worth  and  re- 
spectability, and  it  would  seem  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  a 
life  of  affluence  and  ease.  Yet  Lafayette  left  his  friends,  his 
wealth,  his  country,  his  prospects  of  distinction,  his  wife,  and 
all  the  sources  of  domestic  bliss,  to  assist  a  foreign  nation  in 
its  struggle  for  freedom,  and  at  a  time,  too,  when  the  prospects 
of  that  country's  success  were  dark,  disheartening,  and  almost 
hopeless.  He  fought  for  that  country,  he  fed  and  clothed  her 
armies,  he  imparted  of  his  wealth  to  her  poor.  He  saw  her 
purposes  accomplished,  and  her  government  established  on 
principles  of  liberty.  He  refused  all  compensation  for  his 
services.  He  returned  to  his  native  land,  and  engaged  in  con- 
tests for  liberty  there.  He  was  imprisoned  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment, suffered  every  indignity  and  every  cruelty  that  could  be 
inflicted,  and  lived,  after  his  release,  almost  an  exile  on  the 
spot  where  he  was  born.  More  than  forty  years  after  he  first 
embarked  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  he  returns  to  see, 
once  more,  his  few  surviving  companions  in  arms,  and  is  met 
by  the  grateful  salutations  of  the  whole  nation.  It  is  not 
possible  to  reflect  on  these  facts  without  feeling  our  admiration 
excited  to  a  degree  that  almost  borders  on  reverence.  Sober 
history,  it  is  hoped,  will  do  justice  to  the  name  of  Lafayette. 
It  is  not  in  the  power  of  fiction  to  embellish  his  character  or 
his  life. 

New  England  Galaxy,  1826. 


THE  EVILS  OF  LOTTERIES. 

A  lottery  is  gaming.  This  is  against  the  policy  of  society, 
and  there  are  few  civilized  nations  that  have  not  adopted  means 
to  restrain  or  entirely  prohibit  it;  because  it  is  seeking  property 
for  which  no  equivalent  is  to  be  paid ;  and  because  it  leads 
directly  to  losses  and  poverty,  and,  by  exciting  bad  passions, 
is  the  fruitful  original  of  vice  and  crime. 

It  is  the  worst  species  of  gaming,  because  it  brings  adroit- 
ness, cunning,  experience,  and  skill  to  contend  against  ignorance, 
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folly,  distress,  and  desperation.  It  can  be  carried  on  to  mn  {&• 
definite  and  indefinable  extent  without  ezposore;  and,  by  a 
mode  of  settling  the  chances  by  "combination  nnnbera'^ — aa 
invention  of  the  modern  school  of  gambling — the  late  ef 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  may  be  determined  bj 
a  single  turn  of  the  wheel. 

Lotteries,  like  other  games  of  chance,  are  lednctiTe  and 
infatuating.  Every  new  loss  is  an  inducement  to  a  new  ad- 
venture ;  and,  filled  with  vain  hopes  of  recovering  what  ia  kM^ 
the  unthinking  victim  is  led  on,  from  step  to  step,  till  he  finds 
it  impossible  to  regain  his  ground,  and  he  gradoally  ainks  inle 
a  miserable  outcast;  or,  by  a  bold  and  still  more  guilty  effort, 
]dunges  at  once  into  that  gulf  where  he  hopes  protection  horn 
the  stings  of  conscience,  a  refuge  from  the  reproaches  of  the 
world,  and  oblivion  from  existence. 

If  we  consider  the  dealing  in  lottery  tickets  as  a  cdOin^  or 
employment^  so  fur  as  the  venders  are  concerned,  it  deseires  to 
be  treated,  in  legislation,  as  those  acts  are  which  are  done  to 
get  money  by  making  others  suffer;  to  live  upon  society  by 
making  a  portion  of  its  members  dishonest,  idle,  poor,  viciom^ 
and  criaiinal.  In  its  character  and  consequences,  the  dealiag 
in  lottery  tickets  is  the  worse  species  of  gaming,  and  deserres 
a  severer  punishment  than  any  fine  would  amount  to.  If  it 
involves  tiie  moral  and  legal  oOcnces  of  fraud  and  cheating; 
does  it  not  deserve  an  infamous  punishment,  if  any  fraadnleal 
nctjiiisition  of  mere  property  should  be  punished  with  tnjamyf 
Coiisidere<i  in  its  complicated  wrongs  to  society,  it  certainly 
deserves  the  severest  punishment,  l)ccause  it  makes  infamoas 
criminals  out  of  innocent  ]>ersi)ns.  and  vi^its  severe  afflictions 
on  )mrcnts,  emidoycrs,  family  connect  ions,  and  others,  who,  in 
this  respect,  have  dniie  no  wmng  themselves;  and  thus  the 
innocent  iire  made  to  suffer  for  the  guilt v — an  anomalv  which 
is  revoltinir  to  all  our  notions  of  ju.^tice,  ami  to  all  the  moral 
and  natural  Mnipathics  of  mankind. 


MolNT  Al  Bl  RN. 

Reader !  if  you  won  Id  have  the  sympathies  of  your  nataiw 
awakened,  vour  earthlv  affections  purifietl,  vour  anxieties  chaa- 
tened  and  subdued,  your  hopes  nni muted,  your  fuith  strength* 
ciifd — ^r^^  to  MiMint  Aulmrii.  tio  not  fur  the  gratification  of 
it  lie  curiosity,  to  comment  with  the  eye  of  u  critic  upon  the 
forms  of  the'moDumcuts,  or  the  taste  of  those  who  placed  them 
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there ;  and  above  all,  go  not  there,  as  the  manner  of  some  is, 
with  cold  indifference,  to  scoff  at  the  mourner,  and,  with  heart- 
less irreverence,  to  shock  the  sensibility  of  the  bereaved  with 
your  antic  and  unseemly  behavior,  and  "  the  load  laagh  that 
speaks  the  vacant  mind."  But  go  to  read  and  to  learn  the 
lesson  which  you  must,  yourself,  at  some  future  day,  transmit 
to  those  who  come  after  you.  Enter  the  gate  with  the  solemnity 
its  motto  imposes — TTie  dust  shall  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was, 
and  the  spirit  shall  return  to  God  who  gave  it.  Put  off  thy 
shoes  from  thy  feet,  for  the  ground  is  holy.  There  is  no  feeling 
of  our  nature  so  vague,  so  complicated,  so  mysterious,  as  that 
with  which  a  reflecting  being  looks  upon  the  remains  of  his 
fellow  mortals,  and  the  emblems  and  memorials  of  man's  mor- 
tality. "  The  dignity  with  which  death  invests  even  the  meanest 
of  his  victims  inspires  us  with  an  awe  which  no  living  thing 
can  create.  The  monarch  on  his  throne  is  less  awful  than  the 
beggar  in  his  shroud.  The  marble  features,  the  powerless  hand, 
the  stiffened  limbs,  the  tongue  chained  in  silence,  the  eyelids 
sealed  up  in  darkness  O  who  can  contemplate  these  with 
feelings  that  can  be  deOned  ?  And  then  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mated the  clay — where  is  it  now  ?  Is  it  wrapt  in  bliss,  or  dis- 
solved in  wo  ?  Does  it  witness  our  grief,  and  share  our  sorrows  ? 
Or  js  the  mysterious  tie,  that  linked  it  with  mortality,  forever 
broken  ?  And  the  remembrance  of  earthly  scenes,  are  they  to 
the  enfranchised  spirit  as  the  morning  dream,  or  the  dew  upon 
the  early  flower?"  Snch  reflections  must  naturally  arise  in 
every  breast ;  and  if  you  would  feel  their  influence,  and  profit 
by  their  operation,  go  to  Mount  Auburn. 
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WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

"  What '  Irving!  ihricH  velroni^  varni  hrarl  aatl  flne  brmlft! 
YtMi  hriiig  )>afk  th<>  hnppifi^i  spirit  fr<iin  Spain. 
Anil  tli«  Krav<><il  Nwoft  huiii<ir  that  rrtfr  waa  ther* 
t*'mrr  (Vrvuiiiot  ni*'(  t]<'ut)i  kn  lii-  K<'i>tl*'  ilt'upair. 
Niiy,  <Iun't  l»**  oniharra*'^!,  nor  IiniIc  *•!  br«^rrhlBf, 
I  oha'u't  run  ilin-rtly  aKaiift  hit  own  tirraclilna. 
Antl.  harlDit  jii^t  UnuiiiMt  al  Ihcir  KHpha<>N  and  pABl«a, 
(io  to  tM'ttiuc  TtMi  up  iN'ititlH  inatrhlc-M  (VrTantva: 
]}iit  alluw  iiif  In  <>]H-aW  what  I  li<>nf«lly  ftf\; 
Til  a  trill-  p<ii>t-hi'Hrl  ail  J  thf  fun  of  IMrk  i^torlr, 
Tlintw  in  all  lif  Aililiwun  ininuo  iii'>r)iill. 
With  I  hi*  whi-li'  i>r  (hat  p.irtmT^hip'i*  xtiirk  and  giM>d-w1ll, 
Mix  well,  ami,  whilr  xiirriiik;.  hum  <>'**r.  a^  a  *pcIU 
Thi<  'flDPiiliI  Kiixlii'h  Ci'MiIiiiiHii :' — «inini^rU  iri^ll ; 
S«r«<ftfu  JuAt  t"  ymir  II wn  privnt*'  liking,  then  almlD, 
That  iinly  ihi*  fln<'f>t  ami  rli-an-ot  ri'Uiaiu. 
I<<*t  it  Hlami  »ul  iif  iliMT^  till  a  r-iiil  it  r^c«*iTPa 
Frtiin  Ihi*  warm  lary  -uii  l>ili<'riiJi;  ilnwn  thn>U(ch  cr^B  la 
A  hit  Tiiiril  flml  a  rh>iii'i>  iintun-  nut  wholly  doii^rTlBg 
A  uainv  vilhrr  Kugli^h  or  Vaiikr* — ^ju^ti  Ir^iui;  " 

L*fir,ir9  Trtiffvr  Crmin. 

This  most  ct'lobratcd  and  wiilrly  known  of  all  Americaa 
writers  wuri  lM>rn  in  thu  city  of  New  York,  on  tU«  3d  of  April,  17S3b 
After  n'rrivintf  An  ordinary  r>rlioul  education,  ha  coznnienosd,  at  tht 
A<ti  of  Hixt(.H>n,  the  Mtiiily  of  the  law.  In  lHt4.  in  conseqoeiicc  qf  {H 
health,  he  nailed  for  lion  lean  x.  ami  thence  roamed  orer  tlM  BMl 
iNMiitiful  iM>rtionH  of  iSoiitlifrn  Kuro|te,  riKite<l  Switzerland  and  H«l- 
laiifl,  sojoiinifd  in  I\iri<,  an^l  returned  home  In  lb06,  and  a||BiB 
ri'«t limed  tin*  study  of  the  law.  He  was  ailmitted  to  the  har.  in  2C^ 
vi'Uiher  of  that  year.  l»ut  nerer  ]irarti<*i*d.  ishurtly  after,  he  took  a 
rhi<'f  )tart  in  *'Salmacundi,"  th«*  tir>t  numhcr  of  which  appeared  in 
1>*<>7.  anil  tiie  la^t  in  .Taniiary.  l^os.  In  I>*H'fmlM*r  of  the  followiflg 
yi'.-ir,  lif  iiiilili*«ht'il  hi^  "  KnitkerlMh-kt-r*?*  Hi  "•lory  of  New  York."  A 
few  years  after. hi*  eiliti-l  the"  Aiialertli'  MaL'azine,"  and  in  the  aotama 
of  lhl4  joiiii'il  th»'  military  staif  «»f  tin*  <n»veriior  of  New  Yoc^  ■■ 
aiil-i1i'-«'aiii|i.  an>l  si'i]ot:iry,  witli  tlie  title  ttf  •-••loutd.  At  the  clctftoef 
th"  Mar,  III*  iMuli:irki'il  f<ir  I.ivi*r|">ol.  witli  a  vit'W  of  makinfr  a  aeeond 
tour  (»f  Kiiro|ii>;  Lilt  tin*  tiiiaii<-ial  trouM>-''  interrenini;,  and  tke 
reiiiarkaMf  >Ui'i-«"»-*  uhi.-h  attt!)>li-l  hi^  liti-rary  «-nti*r|>n»t*«  lieinc  an 
enrouracenti'Ut  to  {•iif'^iim  a  vii«-.itii':i  wliitli  nis-f-^ity.  no  leM  than 
ta<«ti*,  now  urc'il  Iiiiu  t«<  f<>ll«i\v,  hf  I'luh.trki-l  in  iIm'  care^^r  of  author- 
shij*.  In  I •*!•».  a|tjM';ir.'.l  i)it.  ]•!]..  r-  •  .il'.-  I  tin-  "  .^ki-ii'h  Itmlt."  tran»- 
iiiitti*«l  from  I.iiii.ioM.  wlifff  1,1-  UT'-Ii-  iIh-tii.  t"  N«'W  Yi*rk,  which  at 
oiirc  attru  ti'>l  utiivrr^-al  a'liu:r.it.i>:i.  nut  )p  r>' «iiily.  I'Ut  in  Kiigland. 
where  tli«<y  were  ri'|iiih]i>lie*l   in  1>«'|      AII'T  ri"^ilin\:  a  few  yean  in 
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England,  Mr.  Irving  again  visited  Paris,  and  returned  to  England  to 
bring  out  "  Bracebridge  Hall,"  in  London,  May,  1822.  The  next  winter 
he  passed  in  Dresden,  and  in  the  following  spring  put  "  Tales  of  a  Tra- 
veller" to  press.  He  soon  after  went  to  Madrid,  and  wrote  the  "  Life 
of  Columbus,"  which  appeared  in  1828.  In  the  spring  of  that  year, 
he  visited  the  south  of  Spain,  and  the  result  was  the  "Chronicles  of 
the  Conquest  of  Grenada,"  which  was  published  in  1829.  The  same 
jear,  he  revisited  that  region,  and  collected  the  materials  for  his 
"  Alhambra."  In  July,  he  went  to  England,  being  appointed  Secretary 
of  Legation  to  the  American  Embassy  in  London,  which  office  he  held 
until  the  return  of  Mr.  McLane,  in  1831. 

While  in  England,  Mr.  Irving  received  one  of  the  Guinea  gold 
medals  provided  by  George  lY.  for  eminence  in  historical  composi- 
tion, and  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Oxford.  His 
return  to  New  York,  in  1832,  was  greeted  by  a  festival,  at  which  were 
gathered  his  surviving  friends,  and  all  the  illustrious  men  of  his 
native  metropolis.  The  following  summer,  he  accompanied  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  removing  the  Indian  tribes  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  fruit  of  this  excursion  was  his  graphic  "Tour  of  the 
Prairies."  Soon  after  appeared  "Abbotsford  and  Newstead  Abbey," 
and  "  Legends  of  the  Conquests  of  Spain."  In  1836,  he  published 
"Astoria,"  and  in  1837  "The  Adventures  of  Capt.  Bonneville."  In 
1839,  he  entered  into  an  engagement,  which  lasted  two  years,  with  the 
proprietors  of  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  to  furnish,  monthly,  arti- 
cles for  that  periodical.  Early  in  1842,  he  was  appointed  minister  to 
Spain,  and  on  his  return  to  this  country,  in  1846,  he  began  the  publi- 
cation of  a  revised  edition  of  his  works,  to  the  list  of  which  he  after- 
wards added  a  "Life  of  Goldsmith."  He  has  recently  published  a 
"  Life  of  Washington,"  in  three  volumes,  which  promises  to  be  tdk 
life  of  that  illustrious  statesman  whose  name  he  wears. 

After  the  genial  lines  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  above  quoted,  so 
happily  descriptive  of  Mr.  Irvlng's  style,  we  will  add  nothing  but  a 
short  quotation  from  a  beautifully  written  and  appreciative  sketch  of 
his  life,  in  the  "  Homes  of  American  Authors."  "  The  eminent  success 
which  has  attended  the  late  republication  of  Irving's  works  teaches 
a  lesson  that  we  hope  will  not  be  lost  on  the  cultivators  of  literature. 
It  proves  a  truth  which  all  men  of  enlightened  taste  intuitively  feel, 
but  which  is  constantly  forgotten  by  aspirants  for  literary  fame,  and 
that  is — the  permanent  value  of  a  direct,  simple,  and  natural  style. 
It  is  not  only  the  genial  philosophy,  the  humane  spirit,  the  humor 
and  pathos  of  Irving,  which  endear  his  writings  and  secure  for  them 
an  habitual  interest,  but  it  is  in  the  refreshment  afforded  by  a  con- 
34 
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itant  recarrence  to  the  on  alio  red,  nnrnffectcd,  elear,  flowiag  atjb  ii 
which  he  invariablj  expretsei  hims»elf.*** 


COLirMUUS  FIRST  DISCOVERS  LAND  IS  TOE 

The  breeze  had  been  fresh  all  day,  with  more  sea  than  osimI. 
and  thej  bad  nmde  ^reat  prop:re$iS.  At  sonset  thej  hmd  Blooi 
apiin  to  the  west,  and  were  plough inp  the  wares  al  a  rapM 
nite,  the  Piiita  keepinj^  the  head,  from  her  superior  sailinir. 
The  greatest  animution  prevailed  throughonl  the  ships;  notaa 
eye  was  closed  that  ni^ht.  As  the  evening  darkened,  Colnmbas 
took  his  station  on  the  top  of  the  castle  or  cabin  on  the  high 
poop  of  his  vessel,  mn^in^  his  eve  alonj^  the  duskj  horizoa, 
and  maintaining  an  intense  and  unreinittinfr  watch.  About  tea 
oVloek,  be  thoo^ht  be  beheld  a  li^ht  frlimmering  at  a  irreat 
distance.  Fearing  his  en^cr  hopes  micrbi  deceive  him,  he  called 
to  Tedro  Gutierrez,  gentleman  of  the  kinor^s  bed-chamljer.  and 
inquired  whether  he  saw  such  a  li^rbt ;  the  latter  replied  id  the 
nflirrnalive.  Doubtful  whethiT  it  niicht  not  yet  be  some  delu- 
sion of  the  fancy.  Columbus  calh'd  Kodrijro  Sanchez  of  SefroTia. 
and  made  the  same  inrpiiry.  By  the  time  the  latter  had  ascended 
the  round-h(Mise,  the  li^lit  had  disappeared.  They  saw  it  once 
or  twice  afterwards  in  sudden  and  passin«r  fleams,  as  if  it  were 
a  tnrch  in  the  bark  of  a  fisherman,  risinir  and  sinking  with  the 
waves,  or  in  iIh*  iiaiMJ  of  sniiir  ))»*rr*')n  (»n  >hnro.  l»orne  up  and 
dtiwn  as  he  walkrd  from  hoiix*  to  house.  So  transient  and 
unrrrtain  were  th«-se  ^Hram'^,  that  frw  attached  any  iroportaact 
to  thi'iu;  ('oluinbu*«,  liow(rv«*r,  considcrrd  them  as  certain  sif 
of  IiiimI,  and.  mor«*ovrr,  that  the  land  was  inhabited. 

TUi'V  ('i»iitiniird  tlii-ir  ctuirM'  nniii  twt»  in  the  Tnoniinir.  wbea 
a  ^un  t'roiii  tin*  IMiita  ^^avc  tin'  jo\fiil  si^Mial  of  land.  It  was 
tir»t  (li'srricil  by  a  mariner  named  Uoilriiro  de  Triana ;  but  the 
n-v^anl  \\ii>  attirv^anin  adJud^M-d  to  tin*  admiral  for  having 
pn  vioii'^ly  perccivid  the  liu^ht.  The  land  was  now  clearly  seen 
aliout  t\io  jcairiif*.  di^tant.  i%hiTeupon  they  took  in  sail,  and 
lay  to,  waitiiiiT  im|i:itieiitly  fi»r  the  dawn. 

The  tlioiiijlits  Mild  feelin^<  of  Coluuibti^  in  this  little  space 
of  time  mu<>t  li.i\<*  been  tumultuous  and  intense.  At  lenpth* 
in  spite  of  every  diflirulty  and  danir'  r.  he  had  accomplished  his 

'  lli'ii't  ■'  llniiii"  "f  \inf  n  "in  \Mfli'r»  '  "  N^rth  Aii:-  rn-an  R«»tirw,** 
v«\iii     It*:'.,  ix    :::2.   x\it    :"'■•.   :iki«     '.'•••.   x\i\     :'••••.  ill     I.    -- i:«liiibu|a 
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object.  The  great  mystery  of  the  ocean  was  revealed ;  his 
theory,  which  had  been  the  scoff  of  sages,  was  triumphantly 
established;  he  had  secured  to  himself  a  glory  durable  as  the 
world  itself. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceiTe  the  feelings  of  such  a  man  at  such 
a  moment;  or  the  conjectures  which  mast  have  thronged 
npon  his  mind  as  to  the  land  before  him,  covered  with  dark- 
ness. That  it  was  fruitful,  was  evident  from  the  vegetables 
which  floated  from  its  shores.  He  thought,  too,  that  he  per- 
ceived the  fragrance  of  aromatic  groves.  The  moving  light 
he  had  beheld  proved  it  the  residence  of  man.  But  what  were 
its  inhabitants?  Were  they  like  those  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  globe;  or  were  they  some  strange  and  monstrous  race,  such 
as  the  imagination  was  prone  in  those  times  to  give  to  all 
remote  and  unknown  regions  ?  Had  he  come  upon  some  wild 
island  far  in  the  Indian  sea;  or  was  this  the  famed  Cipango 
itself,  the  object  of  his  golden  fancies?  A  thousand  specula- 
tions of  the  kind  must  have  swarmed  upon  him,  as,  with  his 
anxious  crews,  he  waited  for  the  night  to  pass  away;  wondering 
whether  the  morning  light  would  reveal  a  savage  wilderness,  or 
dawn  npon  spicy  groves,  and  glittering  fanes,  and  gilded  cities, 
and  all  the  splendor  of  oriental  civilization. 

lAft  of  Columbus. 
FILIAL  AFFECTION. 

I  sought  the  village  church.  It  is  an  old  low  edifice  of  gray 
stone,  on  the  brow  of  a  small  hill,  looking  over  fertile  fields, 
towards  where  the  proud  towers  of  Warwick  Castle  lift  them- 
selves against  the  distant  horizon. 

A  part  of  the  churchyard  is  shaded  by  large  trees.  Under 
one  of  them  my  mother  lay  buried.  Yon  have  no  doubt  thought 
me  a  light,  heariless  being.  I  thought  myself  so ;  but  there 
are  moments  of  adversity  which  let  us  into  some  feelings  of  our 
nature  to  which  we  might  otherwise  remain  perpetual  strangers. 

I  sought  my  mother's  grave ;  the  weeds  were  already  matted 
over  it,  and  the  tombstone  was  half  hid  among  nettles.  I 
cleared  them  away,  and  they  stung  my  hands ;  but  I  was  heed- 
less of  the  pain,  for  my  heart  ached  too  severely.  I  sat  down 
on  the  grave,  and  read  over  and  over  again  the  epitaph  on  the 
stone. 

It  was  simple — ^bat  it  was  true.  I  had  written  it  myself.  I 
had  tried  to  write  a  poetical  epitaph,  but  in  vain ;  my  feelings 
refused  to  utter  themselves  in  rhyme.     My  heart  had  gradually 
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been  fil]in<2:  during  my  lonely  wanderings;  it  was  now  charired 
to  the  brim,  and  overflowed.  I  sank  upon  the  grave,  and  buried 
my  face  in  the  tall  grass,  and  wept  like  a  child.  Yes,  I  wept 
in  manhood  upon  the  grave,  as  I  had  in  infancy  upon  the  bosom 
of  my  mother.  Alas  I  how  little  do  we  appreciate  a  mother's 
tenderness  while  living !  how  heedless  are  we  in  youth  of  all 
her  anxieties  and  kindness  I  But  when  she  is  dead  and  gone; 
when  the  cares  and  coldness  of  the  world  come  withering  to 
our  hearts ;  when  we  find  how  hard  it  is  to  meet  with  true 
sympathy ;  how  few  love  us  for  ourselves;  how  few  will  befriend 
us  in  our  misfortunes;  then  it  is  that  we  think  of  the  mother 
we  have  lost.  It  is  true  I  had  always  loved  my  mother,  even 
in  my  most  heedless  days ;  but  I  felt  how  inconsiderate  and 
inetfectual  had  been  my  love.  My  heart  melted  as  I  retraced 
the  days  of  infancy,  when  I  was  led  by  a  mother's  hand,  aod 
rocked  to  sleep  in  a  mother's  arms,  and  was  without  care  or 
sorrow.  "()  my  mother!''  exclaimed  1,  burying  my  face  again 
in  the  grass  of  the  grave,  **0  that  I  were  once  more  by  your 
bide;  slee))ii)g,  never  to  wake  again  on  the  cares  and  troubles 
of  this  world  !" 

I  am  not  naturally  of  a  morbid  tem])erament,  and  the  violence 
of  my  emotion  gnuhuilly  exhausted  it.solf.  It  was  a  hearty, 
honest,  natural  iliscliargo  of  griff  which  hud  been  slowly  accu- 
mulating, and  gave  me  woiiderfiil  relief.  I  rose  from  the  grave 
as  if  I  had  been  otliTing  up  a  sacriiice,  and  I  felt  us  if  that 
sucrifire  had  been  accepted. 

I  sat  down  agaiu  on  the  gniss,  and  plucked,  one  by  one,  the 
weeds  from  her  grave;  the  tears  trickled  more  slowly  down  mj 
cheeks,  and  ceased  to  be  bitter.  It  was  a  comfort  to  think  that 
she  had  died  before  sorrow  and  poverty  came  upon  her  child, 
and  that  all  his  great  expectations  were  blasted. 

I  leaned  my  cheek  upon  my  hand,  and  looked  upon  the  land- 
scape. Its  (piiet  beauty  soothed  nie.  The  whistle  of  a  peasant 
from  an  adjoining  field  came  cheerily  to  my  ear.  I  seemed  to 
respire  hope  and  comfort  with  the  free  air  that  whispered  through 
the  leaves,  and  played  lightly  with  my  hair,  and  dried  the  tears 
upon  my  cheek.  A  lark,  rising  from  the  field  before  me,  and 
Imiving  as  it  were  a  stream  of  song  behind  him  as  he  rose, 
lifted  my  fancy  with  him.  He  hovered  in  the  air  just  above  the 
place  where  the  towers  of  Warwick  Castle  marked  the  horison, 
and  seemed  as  if  (luttering  with  delight  at  his  own  melody. 
"Surely,*'  thought  1,  "if  there  was  such  a  thing  as  transmigra- 
tion of  souls,  this  might  be  takeu  for  some  poet  let  loose  from 
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earth,  but  still  revelling  in  soDg,  and  caroling  abont  fair  fields 
and  lordly  towers." 

At  this  moment  the  long-forgotten  feeling  of  poetry  rose 
within  me.  A  thought  sprang  at  once  into  my  mind — **I  will 
become  an  author!''  said  I.  ''I  have  hitherto  indulged  in 
poetry  as  a  pleasure,  and  it  has  brought  me  nothing  but  pain; 
let  me  try  what  it  will  do  when  I  cultivate  it  with  devotion  as 
a  pursuit." 

The  resolution  thus  suddenly  aroused  within  mo  heaved  a 
load  from  off  my  heart.  I  felt  a  confidence  in  it  from  the  very 
place  where  it  was  formed.  It  seemed  as  though  my  mother's 
spirit  whispered  it  to  me  from  the  grave.  "I  will  henceforth," 
said  I,  "endeavor  to  be  all  that  she  fondly  imagined  me.  I 
will  endeavor  to  act  as  if  she  were  witness  of  my  actions;  I 
will  endeavor  to  acquit  myself  in  such  a  manner  that,  when  I 
revisit  her  grave,  there  may  at  least  be  no  compunctious  bitter- 
ness with  my  tears." 

I  bowed  down  and  kissed  the  turf  in  solemn  attestation  of 
my  vow.  I  plucked  some  primroses  that  were  growing  there, 
and  laid  them  next  my  heart.  I  left  the  churchyard  with  my 
spirit  once  more  lifted  up,  and  set  out  a  third  time  for  London 
in  the  character  of  an  author. 

Braetbridge  Hall. 
CHRISTMAS. 

It  is  a  beautiful  arrangement,  derived  from  days  of  yore,  that 
this  festival,  which  commemorates  the  announcement  of  the 
religion  of  peace  and  love,  has  been  made  the  season  for  gather- 
ing together  of  family  connections,  and  drawing  closer  again 
those  bands  of  kindred  hearts,  which  the  cares  and  pleasures 
and  sorrows  of  the  world  are  continually  operating  to  cast 
loose;  of  calling  back  the  children  of  a  family,  who  have 
launched  forth  in  life,  and  wandered  widely  asunder,  once 
more  to  assemble  about  the  paternal  hearth,  that  rallying  place 
of  the  affections,  there  to  grow  young  and  loving  again  among 
the  endearing  mementos  of  childhood. 

There  is  something  in  the  very  season  of  the  year  that  gives 
a  charm  to  the  festivity  of  Christmas.  At  other  times  we 
derive  a  great  portion  of  our  pleasures  from  the  mere  beauties 
of  nature.  Our  feelings  sally  forth  and  dissipate  themselves 
over  the  snnny  landscape,  and  we  **live  abroad  and  every- 
where."   The  song  of  the  bird,  the  mormur  of  the  stream, 
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the  breathing  fragrance  of  sjn-ing,  the  soft  volnptuoasncss  of 
summer,  the  golden  pomp  of  autumn ;  earth  with  its  mantle 
of  refreshing  green,  and  heaven  with  its  deep  delicions  blue 
and  its  cloudy  magnificence,  all  Gil  us  with  mute  bnt  exquisite 
delight,  and  w*e  revel  in  the  luxury  of  mere  sensation.  But 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  nature  lies  despoiled  of  every 
charm,  and  wrapped  in  her  shroud  of  sheeted  snow,  we  turu 
for  our  gratifications  to  moral  sources.  The  dreariDcss  and 
desolation  of  the  landscape,  the  short  gloomy  days  and  dark- 
some nights,  while  they  circumscribe  our  wanderings,  shot  iu 
our  feelings  also  from  rambling  abroad,  and  make  os  more 
keenly  disposed  for  the  pleasure  of  the  social  circle.  Our 
thoughts  are  more  concentrated,  our  friendly  sympathies  more 
aroused.  We  feel  more  sensibly  the  charm  of  each  other*i 
society,  and  are  brought  more  closely  together  by  dependence 
on  each  other  for  enjoyment.  Heart  calleth  unto  heart;  and 
\vc  draw  our  pleasures  from  the  deep  wells  of  loving  kindness, 
which  lie  in  the  quiet  recesses  of  our  bosoms;  and  which,  when 
resorted  to,  furnish  forth  the  pure  element  of  domestic  felicity. 

The  pitchy  gloom  without  makes  the  heart  dilate  on  enter- 
ing the  room  filled  with  the  glow  and  warmth  of  the  evening 
fire.  The  ruddv  blaze  diffuses  an  artificial  summer  and  sun- 
shine  throngii  the  room,  and  lights  up  each  countenance  in  a 
kiiuUii'r  welcome.  AVhere  does  the  honest  face  of  hospitality 
expand  into  a  broader  and  more  cordial  smile — where  is  the 
shy  glance  of  love  more  sweetly  eloquent — than  by  the  winter 
fireside?  and  as  the  hollow  blast  of  wintry  wind  rushes  through 
tlie  hull,  claps  the  distant  door,  whi.stles  about  the  casement, 
and  rumbles  down  the  chimney,  what  can  be  more  grateful  than 
that  feeling  of  sober  and  sheltered  security  with  which  we  look 
round  upon  the  comfortable  chamber  and  the  scene  of  domestic 
hilarity  ? 

Amidst  the  general  call  to  happiness,  the  bustle  of  the  spirits, 
and  stir  of  the  affections,  which  prevail  at  this  period,  wliat 
bosom  can  n'main  mseuMble?  It  is,  indeed,  the  season  of 
regenerated  feeling — the  season  for  kindling,  not  merely  the 
fire  of  hospitality  in  the  hall,  but  the  genial  liame  of  charity  in 
the  heart. 

The  scene  of  early  love  again  rises  green  to  memory  beyond 
the  sterile  waste  of  years;  and  the  idea  of  home,  fraught  with 
the  fragrance  of  home-dwelling  joys,  reanimates  the  drooping 
spirit;  as  the  Arabian  breeze  will  sometimes  waft  the  freshness 
of  the  distant  fields  to  the  weary  pilgrim  of  the  desert. 

Sitick  Boai, 
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THE  ALHAMBRA  BY  MOONLIGHT. 

The  moon,  which  then  was  inyisible,  has  gradually  gained 
upon  the  nights,  and  now  rolls  in  full  splendor  above  the  towers, 
pouring  a  flood  of  tempered  light  into  every  court  and  hall. 
The  garden  beneath  my  window  is  gently  lighted  up;  the  orange 
and  citron  trees  are  tipped  with  silver ;  the  fountain  sparkles 
in  the  moonbeams,  and  even  the  blush  of  the  rose  is  faintly 
visible. 

I  have  sat  for  hours  at  my  window  inhaling  the  sweetness 
of  the  garden,  and  musing  on  the  checkered  features  of  those 
whose  history  is  dimly  shadowed  out  in  the  elegant  memorials 
around.  Sometimes  I  have  issued  forth  at  midnight  when 
everything  was  quiet,  and  have  wandered  over  the  whole  build- 
ing. Who  can  do  justice  to  a  moonlight  night  in  such  a  climate, 
and  in  such  a  placet  The  temperature  of  an  Andalusian  mid- 
night, in  summer,  is  perfectly  ethereal.  We  seem  lifted  up  into 
a  purer  atmosphere ;  there  is  a  serenity  of  soul,  a  buoyancy  of 
spirits,  an  elasticity  of  frame  that  render  mere  existence  enjoy- 
ment. The  effect  of  moonlight,  too,  on  the  Alhambra  has 
something  like  enchantment.  Every  rent  and  chasm  of  time, 
every  mouldering  tint  and  weather  stain  disappears;  the  marble 
resumes  its  original  whiteness;  the  long  colonnades  brighten 
in  the  moonbeams ;  the  halls  are  illuminated  with  a  softened 
radiance,  until  the  whole  edifice  reminds  one  of  the  enchanted 
palace  of  an  Arabian  tale. 

At  such  time  I  have  ascended  to  the  little  pavilion,  called 
the  Queen's  Toilette,  to  enjoy  its  varied  and  extensive  prospect. 
To  the  right,  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  would 
gleam  like  silver  clouds  against  the  darker  firmament,  and  all 
the  outlines  of  the  mountain  would  be  softened,  yet  delicately 
defined.  My  delight,  however,  would  be  to  lean  over  the  parapet 
of  the  tocador,  and  gaze  down  apon  Granada,  spread  out  like 
a  map  below  me ;  all  buried  in  deep  repose,  and  its  white  palaces 
and  convents  sleeping  as  it  were  in  the  moonshine. 

Sometimes  I  would  hear  the  faint  sounds  of  castanets  from 
some  party  of  dancers  lingering  in  the  Alameda;  at  other  times 
I  have  heard  the  dubious  tones  of  a  guitar,  and  the  notes  of  a 
single  voice  rising  from  some  solitary  street,  and  have  pictured 
to  myself  some  youthful  cavalier  serenading  bis  lady's  window; 
a  gallant  custom  of  former  days,  but  now  sadly  on  the  decline, 
except  in  the  remote  towns  and  villages  of  Spain. 
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Such  arc  the  scenes  tliat  linTc  detained  me  for  manj  an  hour 
loiterin^r  about  the  courts  and  balconies  of  the  castle,  enjoying 
that  mixture  of  re?erie  and  sensation  which  steal  away  exist- 
ence in  a  soutlicrn  climate — and  it  has  been  almost  morning 
before  I  have  retired  to  my  bed,  and  been  lulled  to  sleep  bj  the 
falling  waters  of  the  fountain  of  Lindaraxa. 

Tk4  Alhamhn, 
THE  GRAVE. 

The  love  whicli  survives  the  tomb  is  one  of  the  noblest  attri- 
butes of  the  soul.  If  it  has  its  woes,  it  has  likewise  its  delights; 
ond  when  the  overwhelming  burst  of  grief  is  calmed  into  the 
gentle  tear  of  recollection ;  when  the  sudden  anguish  and  the 
convulsive  agony  over  the  present  ruins  of  all  that  we  most 
loved,  is  softened  away  into  pensive  meditation  on  all  that  it 
was  in  the  days  of  its  loveliness — who  would  root  out  such  a 
sorrow  from  the  heart?  Though  it  may  sometimes  throw  a 
})aKsing  cloud  over  the  bright  hour  of  gayety,  or  spread  a 
dcfpcr  sadness  over  the  hour  of  gloom,  yet  who  would  ex- 
cliJinge  it,  even  for  the  song  of  pleasure,  or  the  burst  of  revelry? 
No,  there  is  a  voice  from  the  tomb  sweeter  than  song.  There 
i^«  a  rcnieuibrance  of  the  dead  to  which  we  turn  even  from  the 
charms  of  the  living.  Oh  the  gravel — the  gravel  It  buries 
every  error — covers  every  deft*ct — extinguishes  every  resent- 
ment !  From  its  ])eaceful  bosom  spring  none  but  fond  regrets 
and  tender  recollections.  Who  can  look  down  upon  the  grave 
even  of  an  enemy,  and  not  feel  a  compunctious  throb  that  he 
Khould  ever  have  warred  with  the  poor  handful  of  earth  that 
lies  mouldering  before  him! 

Hut  the  grave  of  those  we  loved — what  a  place  for  medita- 
tion! There  it  is  that  we  call  u))  in  long  review  the  whole 
history  of  virtue  and  gentleness,  and  the  thousand  endearments 
lavished  upon  ns  almost  unhi^eded  in  the  daily  intercourse  of 
intimacy — there  it  is  that  we  dwell  upon  the  tenderness,  the 
solemn,  awful  tenderness  of  the  parting  scene.  The  bed  of 
death,  with  all  its  stifled  griefs — its  noiseless  attendance — its 
mute,  watchful  assiduities.  The  last  testimonies  of  expiring 
love!  The  feeble,  fluttering,  thrilling — oh!  how  thrilling! — 
pressure  of  the  hand!  The  faint,  faltering  accents,  struggling 
in  death  to  give  one  more  assurance  of  affection  I  The  last 
fond  look  of  the  glazing  eye,  turning  upon  us  even  from  the 
threshold  of  existence ! 

Ay,  go  to  the  grave  of  buried  love,  and  meditate!    Thera 
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settle  the  account  with  thy  conscience  for  every  past  benefit  un- 
requited— every  past  endearment  unregarded,  of  that  departed 
being,  who  can  never — never — never  return  to  be  soothed  by 
thy  contrition  I 

If  thon  art  a  child,  and  hast  ever  added  a  sorrow  to  the  soul, 
or  a  furrow  to  the  silvered  brow  of  an  affectionate  parent — if 
thou  art  a  husband,  and  hast  ever  caused  the  fond  bosom  that 
ventured  its  whole  happiness  in  thy  arms  to  doubt  one  moment 
of  thy  kindness  or  thy  truth — if  thou  art  a  friend,  and  hast 
ever  wronged,  in  thought,  or  word,  or  deed,  the  spirit  that 
generously  confided  in  thee — if  thou  art  a  lover,  and  hast  ever 
given  one  unmerited  pang  to  that  true  heart  which  now  lies 
cold  and  still  beneath  thy  feet — then  be  sure  that  every  unkind 
look,  every  ungracious  word,  and  every  ungentle  action,  will 
come  thronging  back  npon  thy  memory,  and  knocking  dole- 
fully at  thy  soul — then  be  sure  that  thou  wilt  lie  down  sorrow- 
ing and  repentant  on  the  grave,  and  utter  the  unheard  groan, 
and  pour  the  unavailing  tear;  more  deep,  more  bitter,  because 
unheard  and  unavailing. 

Then  weave  thy  chaplet  of  flowers,  and  strew  the  beauties 
of  nature  about  the  grave ;  console  thy  broken  spirit,  if  thoa 
canst,  with  these  tender,  yet  futile  tributes  of  regret;  but  take 
warning  by  the  bitterness  of  this  thy  contrite  affliction  over  the 
dead,  and  henceforth  be  more  faithful  and  affectionate  in  the 
discharge  of  thy  duties  to  the  living. 

Skeieh  Book. 
ENQUSH  BCENERT. 

The  great  charm  of  English  scenery  is  the  moral  feeling  that 
seems  to  pervade  it.  It  is  associated  in  the  mind  with  ideas  of 
order,  of  quiet,  of  sober  well-established  principles,  of  hoary 
usage  and  reverend  custom.  Everything  seems  to  be  the 
growth  of  ages  of  regular  and  |>eaceful  existence.  The  old 
church  of  remote  architecture,  with  its  low  massive  portal,  its 
Gothic  tower,  its  windows  rich  with  tracery  and  painted  glass, 
in  scrupulous  preservation ;  its  stately  monuments  of  warriors 
and  worthies  of  the  olden  time,  ancestors  of  the  present  lords 
of  the  soil;  its  tombstones,  recording  successive  generations  of 
sturdy  yeomanry,  whose  progeny  still  plough  the  same  fields, 
and  kneel  at  the  same  altar — the  parsonage,  a  quaint  irregular 
pile,  partly  antiquated,  but  repaired  and  altered  in  the  tastes 
of  various  ages  and  occupants — the  stile  and  footpath  leading 
from  the  church-yard,  across  pleasant  fields,  and  along  shady 
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hedgerowR,  according  to  an  immemorial  rifrht  of  wat — ^tbc 
neighboring  villuge,  with  its  venerable  cotta|irM,  its  paUie 
}rreen  sheltered  by  trees,  under  which  the  forefatheri  of  tbt 
present  race  have  sported — the  antique  family  manaioii,  tUiid« 
irig  apart  in  some  little  rural  domain,  bat  looking^  down  witk 
n  protecting  air  on  the  surrounding  scene:  all  theae  comnoa 
features  of  Knglish  landscape  evince  a  calm  and  settled  secaritj, 
nnd  herediturv  transmission  of  homebred  virtues  And  local  at- 
tiiehinents,  that  speak  deeply  and  touchingly  for  the  moral 
character  uf  the  nation. 


FORTHAIT  OF  A  DUTCHMAN. 

The  renowned  Woutor  (or  Walter)  Tan  Twiller  was  de- 
st'ended  frum  a  long  line  of  Dutch  burgomasters,  who  had 
successively  dozed  away  their  lives,  and  grown  fat  npon  tha 
bench  of  magistracy  in  Rotterdam  :  and  who  had  comported 
themselves  with  such  singular  wisdom  and  propriety,  that  thcj 
were  never  either  heard  or  talked  of — which,  next  to  being 
universally  applauded,  should  be  the  object  of  ambition  of  all 
magistrates  and  rulers.  There  are  two  opposite  ways  bj  which 
sDrnc  men  muke  a  figure  in  the  world;  one  by  talking  faster 
than  they  think;  and  the  other  by  holding  their  tongues  ftad 
not  thinking  at  all.  Hy  the  first  many  a  smatterer  acquire! 
the  reputation  of  a  man  of  quick  parts;  by  the  other  many  a 
diinder[»ate,  like  the  owl,  the  stiipiilest  of  birds,  comes  to  bt 
con>idered  the  very  type  of  wisdom.  This,  by  the  wnj,  is  a 
(-a>uul  remark,  which  I  would  not  for  the  universe  hare  it 
thoii^rht  I  apply  to  (tovernor  Van  Twiller.  It  is  tme  he  was 
a  Ulan  shut  up  within  himself,  like  an  oyster,  and  rarely  spoke 
exffpt  in  monosyllables;  but  then  it  was  allowed  he  seldom 
suid  a  foolish  thing.  So  invincible  was  his  gravity  that  bt 
was  never  known  to  laugh  or  even  to  smile  through  the  wholo 
course  of  a  long  nnd  prosperous  life.  Nay,  if  a  joke  were 
uttered  in  his  presence,  that  set  light-minded  hearers  in  a  roar, 
it  was  observed  to  throw  him  into  a  slate  of  ]»erplexity.  Some- 
times he  would  dcii^n  to  in(|uire  into  the  matter,  and  when, 
afier  much  explanation,  the  j«»ke  was  made  as  plain  as  a  pike- 
staff, he  would  continue  to  smoke  his  pipe  in  silenee.  nnd  at 
length,  knockinir  out  the  ashes,  would  exclaim.  "Well!  I  see 
nothing  in  all  that  to  lau^h  about.'* 

The  person  of  this  illustrious  old  gentleman  was  formed  and 
proportioned  as  though  it  had  been  moulded  by  the  hands  of 
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some  cnnning  Dntch  statnary,  as  a  model  of  majesty  and  lordly 
grandeur.  He  was  exactly  five  feet  six  inches  in  height,  and 
six  feet  five  inches  in  circumference.  His  head  was  a  perfect 
sphere,  and  of  such  stupendous  dimensions,  that  dame  Nature, 
with  all  her  sex's  ingenuity,  would  have  been  puzzled  to  con- 
struct a  neck  capable  of  supporting  it ;  wherefore  she  wisely 
declined  the  attempt,  and  settled  it  firmly  on  the  top  of  his 
back-bone,  just  between  the  shoulders.  His  body  was  oblong, 
and  particularly  capacious  at  bottom ;  which  was  wisely  ordered 
by  Providence,  seeing  that  he  was  a  man  of  sedentary  habits, 
and  very  averse  to  the  idle  labor  of  walking.  His  legs  were 
short,  but  sturdy  in  proportion  to  the  weight  they  had  to  sus- 
tain ;  so  that  when  erect  he  had  not  a  little  the  appearance  of 
a  beer  barrel  on  skids.  His  face,  that  infallible  index  of  the 
mind,  presented  a  vast  expanse,  unfurrowed  by  any  of  those 
lines  and  angles  which  disfigure  the  human  countenance  with 
what  is  termed  expression.  Two  small  gray  eyes  twinkled 
feebly  in  the  midst,  like  two  stars  of  lesser  magnitude  in  a  hazy 
firmament ;  and  bis  full-fed  cheeks,  which  seemed  to  have  taken 
toll  of  everything  that  went  into  his  mouth,  were  curiously 
mottled  and  streaked  with  dusky  red,  like  a  spitzenberg  apple. 
His  habits  were  as  regular  as  his  person.  He  daily  took  his 
four  stated  meals,  appropriating  exactly  an  hour  to  each  ;  he 
smoked  and  doubted  eight  hours,  and  he  slept  the  remaining 
twelve  of»the  four-and-twenty.  Such  was  the  renowned  Wouter 
Van  Twiller — a  true  philosopher,  for  his  mind  was  either  ele- 
vated above,  or  tranquilly  settled  below,  the  cares  and  per- 
plexities of  this  world.  He  had  lived  in  it  for  years,  without 
feeling  the  least  curiosity  to  know  whether  the  sun  revolved 
round  it,  or  it  round  the  sun  ;  and  he  had  watched,  for  at  least 
half  a  century,  the  smoke  curling  from  his  pipe  to  the  ceiling, 
without  once  troubling  his  head  with  any  of  those  numerous 
theories  by  which  a  philosopher  would  have  perplexed  his 
brain,  in  accounting  for  its  rising  above  the  surrounding 
atmosphere. 


JOHN  PIERPONT,  1785. 

Tuis  noble  and  bold  reformer,  as  well  as  true  poet,  was  bom  in 
Litchfield,  Connectiout,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1786.     His  great-grand- 
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father  was  Rer.  JamM  Pierpont«  the  flecond  mlniiter  of  N«v  Hai 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  Yale  College.  The  post  reeeired  Mi 
collegiate  education  at  Yale  College,  and  graduated  la  IM6.  Iht 
next  year  he  went  to  South  Carolina,  and  was  prirate  tator  in  tW 
family  of  Colonel  Williams  AUston,  where  he  comm«aead  Ua  leca! 
studies.  In  1809  he  returned  home,  and  entered  the  eelebratcd  bv 
school  of  liis  native  town,  and  in  1812  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  and  practised  in  Newbar3rport.  Be 
soon,  however,  as  other  ]K)t>ts  have  done,  abandonefl  the  dr^  pnmin 
of  the  law,  determining  to  Gnd  his  pleasure  and  his  occn potion  im 
literary  pursuits;  and  In  l^lt>  he  published  "The  AIrt  of  PalMtinr/ 
which  was  at  once,  and  most  dest^rvedly,  received  with  great  Earor. 
Soon  after  the  publii-ation  of  this  admirable  poem,  he  entervd  the 
theological  school  of  Harvanl  rniversity,  seriously  determined  to 
dcvoto  himself  to  the  ministry.  Ho  left  that  school  in  October.  1$I8, 
and  in  April,  1819,  was  ordained  as  a  mini>ter  of  the  Ilollia  Smvl 
Church,  in  Boston.  In  183r)  and  1^3t>,  he  visited  Kurope  for  his  heallk. 
going  through  the  principal  cities  uf  Kngland,  France,  and  Italy,  ax>i 
oxtcmling  his  tour  to  th«*  Kast,  visiting  Athens,  Corinth, Constantinople, 
and  Asia  Minor.  So<in  after  his  return  home,  he  collected  and  pab- 
li>luMl.  in  lh4n,  all  his  po«*nis.  in  one  volume,  in  the  preface  to  which 
ho  :*nys  :  "If  po«>try  is  always  fiction,  there  is  no  poetry  in  this  booL 
It  KJves  a  trut*.  thouL'h  an  all  too  feeble  expression  of  the  aathor'i 
fiM'liiiu'>«  and  fnitli — uf  his  lov«*  of  riirht,  free^iom,  and  man,  and  of  his 
nirri'siMiiidciit  anil  most  lii*nrty  hatri'd  of  everything  that  ia  at  war 
with  tlii'iii  :  ami  of  his  f.nitli  in  tlit*  ]irovid*<nce  ami  graeioao  promiseo 
of  (tod.  >Xv,  tlio  book  is  piibli-ibo'l  as  an  expression  of  hio  faith  ia 
muri:  his  faith  that  ev<Ty  lim*.  i%rl1t«n  to  rebuk«*  high-banded  er 
iinilt>r-h:ind4>d  wn»n?.  nr  to  k»t]i  alivi-  tlio  fin-*  of  civil  and  r^licioos 
libi-rty — wriltt'n  for  Milacf  in  atni'^tinn.  for  *npi«ort  under  trial,  or  as 
an  oxpri'ssion,  or  for  the  rxi'iti'ni«Mit.  of  Christian  {latriotism  or  devo- 
ti'in  :  or  i^vm  with  no  hit:h«'r  aim  than  to  throw  a  little  sunshine  intn 
thi-  i-b.^HibiT  iif  th«*  spirit.  i\liilf  it  i**  f:>'ii)k:  thmnijh  some  of  the  weari- 
•ioiiM'  pa>'*a^'«"«  of  lifi'"«*  hi-tiiiy — will  l^e  rf«"i'iv»«ii  una  I'px'tf  of  Ihewriter'i 
intcrt'st  in  the  wi'li'.-iri*  uf  lii<  f«'l!ow-ni''n.  of  lii^  df^ire  to  servi*  them, 
ainl  i'ons(»incni^y  nf  Iii.<  il.iiiu  ui«>n  tiimi  fi>r  a  rli.-irit:i1ili*  judgmmt, 
at  liMst.  if  Hilt  t'viMi  for  a  ri'^p>*i'tful  and  jrat«.'fi:l  n'nii'nibrano*."  Mr. 
rii'rjMint'.s  InUiZi'st  ptwui  i*  "Thi-  .Xir*  of  rali-t;nf.'*  Thi«  sul']«>ct  is 
niii>ii'.  ]iiin(-i|i.il1y  a^  i-onnf«*t«'<l  with  s:ii-r<''l  hi^!>'ry.  but  with  uoca- 
sioTinl  ilijri"i'>ii>ns  iiiti>  ih**  \a:,\  uf  iri,\  I ).••!• -^'y  :.n>l  ri'inaui**.  Th«^li^b 
ibis  «nl>Ji*<'t.  Ml  roiiLTnial  tn  tlit*  "  |Nii-t'>  vi-r«f."  b.i'l  l>«*»*n  i*fti'n  handled 
f.i>m  rin<iar  to  dray,  vrt  our  auihur,  noihin.;  il  mntfil,  d:<l  not  shrink 
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from  trjing  his  own  powers  upon  it.  It  is  enongh  to  saj  that  he  has 
succeeded.  For  beauly  of  langnage,  finish  of  versification,  richness  of 
classical  and  sacred  allasions,  and  harmony  of  numbers,  we  consider 
that  it  takes  rank  among  the  very  first  of  American  poems,  and  will 
be  among  those  that  will  survive  their  century.  But  Mr.  Pierpont  has 
aimed  at  something  more  than  gratifying  his  own  scholarly  tastes,  and 
meeting  in  his  readers  the  love  of  the  beautiful.  He  is  a  reformer,  a 
whole-hearted  and  a  fearless  one,  and  a  large  proportion  of  his  fugitive 
pieces  have  been  written  to  promote  the  holy  causes  of  temperance  and 
freedom.  So  early  did  he  take  his  stand  upon  these  subjects,  and  so 
faithfully  did  he  preach  upon  them,  that  the  consciences  of  his  hearers 
could  endure  it  no  longer,  and  they  preferred  many  charges  against 
him,  to  remove  him  from  his  post.  His  answers  to  these  charges  are 
as  triumphant  as  they  are  full  of  wit  and  humor,  and  those  who  pre- 
ferred them  would  be  glad  now,  if  they  could,  to  have  that  page  in 
their  history  blotted  out  forever.  But  there  it  must  stand  to  their 
disgrace,  and  to  his  everlasting  honor.' 


CLASSICAL  AND  SACRED  THEMES  FOR  MUSIC. 

Where  lies  our  path  ? — though  many  a  vista  call. 
We  may  admire,  but  cannot  tread  them  all. 
Where  lies  our  path  ? — a  poet,  and  inquire 
What  hills,  what  vales,  what  streams  become  the  lyre  ? 
See,  there  Parnassus  lifts  his  head  of  snow ; 
See  at  his  foot  the  cool  Cephissus  fiow  ; 
There  Ossa  rises  ;  there  Olympus  towers  ; 
Between  them,  Temp6  breathes  in  beds  of  flowers, 
For  ever  verdant ;  and  there  Peneus  glides 
Through  laurels,  whispering  oft  his  shady  sides. 
Your  theme  is  Music :  Yonder  rolls  the  wave. 
Where  dolphins  snatched  Arion  from  his  grave, 
Enchanted  by  his  lyre  :  Cithsron'a  shade 
Is  yonder  seen,  where  first  Amphion  played 
Those  potent  airs,  that,  from  the  yielding  earth, 
Charmed  stones  around  him,  and  gave  cities  birth. 
And  fast  by  Hsemus,  Thracian  Hebrus  creeps 
O'er  golden  sands,  and  still  for  Orpheus  weeps, 
Whose  gory  head,  borne  by  the  stream  along, 
Was  still  melodious,  and  expired  in  song. 
There  Nereids  sing,  and  Triton  winds  his  shell ; 
There  be  thy  path — for  there  the  muses  dwell. 

No,  no — a  lonelier,  lovelier  path  be  mine : 
Greece  and  her  charms  I  leave,  for  Palestine. 

*  Read  Isaiah  Ixvi.  6. 
35 
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There,  purer  streams  throufl^h  happier  Tallej*  tow. 

And  sweeter  flowers  on  holier  moontains  blow* 

I  lore  to  breathe  where  Gilead  sheds  her  balm ; 

I  lore  to  walk  on  Jordan's  banks  of  palm ; 

I  love  to  wet  mj  foot  in  llermon's  dews  ; 

I  love  the  promptings  of  lsaiah*s  moae ; 

In  Carmel's  holj  grots  I'll  court  repose, 

And  deck  my  mossy  couch  with  Sharon*!  deftthleH 


80NQ  OF  THE  SHEPHERDS. 

While  thus  the  shepherds  watched  the  boat  of  nif  ht. 
O'er  heaven's  blue  concave  flashed  a  sudden  light. 
Tlie  unrolling  glorj  spread  its  folds  divine 
O'er  the  g^en  hills  and  vales  of  Palestine; 
And  lo!  descending  ang<*ln,  hovering  there, 
Stretched  their  loose  wings,  and  in  the  purple  air 
Hung  o'er  the  sleepless  guardians  of  the  fold : 
When  that  high  anthem*  clear,  and  strong,  and  bold. 
On  wavj  pathA  of  trembling  ether  ran: 
•*  Olorj  to  Ood — Benevolence  to  man — 
Peace  to  the  world  •/' — and  in  full  concert  camo, 
From  silver  tubes  and  hariw  uf  golden  frame. 
The  loud  and  pweot  rei«poudc,  wliorte  choral  strains 
Lingereil  and  lan^ulHlied  on  Jud<>a*s  plains. 
Yon  living  lamps,  charmed  from  their  chambers  blno 
Bv  airs  so  heavenlv,  from  the  skies  withdrew: 
All  ? — all,  but  one,  that  huncc  and  burned  alone, 
And  with  mild  lustre  over  B**thleh«m  shone. 
Chal'U'a'd  sages  saw  that  urb  afar 
Gluw  unextinguitihed  ; — 'twas  Salvation*!  Star. 


THE  MUSIC  IN  THE  CONVENT. 

Hark  !  't  is  a  convent's  bell :  its  midnight  chioM ; 
For  music  measures  evt»n  the  march  of  time : 
OVr  Wnding  trH<*s,  that  fringe  the  distant  short, 
Oraj  turrets  riiie  :  the  eve  can  catch  no  mors. 
The  boatman,  listening  to  the  tolling  bell, 
SuApendit  his  oar :  a  low  and  solemn  swell, 
From  the  deep  shade,  that  round  the  cluister  lits. 
Rolls  thntugli  tlie  air,  and  on  the  water  dies. 
What  melting  song  wakes  the  cold  ear  of  night  F 
A  funeral  dirce,  that  pale  nuns,  rolietl  in  whito, 
Chant  round  a  sister's  dark  and  narrow  bed. 
To  charm  the  parting  i>pirit  of  the  dead. 
Triumphant  is  the  s]k*11  !  with  rapturetl  ear. 
That  uncaged  spirit  hovering  lingers  near;— 
Whj  should  she  mount  f  whj  pant  fur  brighter  bliss, 
A  lovelier  scene,  a  sweeter  song,  than  this ! 
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LICENSE  LAWS. 

"  "^e  license  thee,  for  bo  xnnch  gold/^' 
Sayg  Congress — they're  our  servants  there — 

"  To  keep  a  pen  where  rs^n  are  sold 
Of  sable  skin  and  woolly  hair; 

For  '  public  good*  requires  the  toil 

Of  slaves  on  freedom's  sacred  soil." 

*'  For  so  much  gold  we  license  thee," 
So  say  our  laws,  "  a  draught  to  sell, 

That  bows  the  strong,  enslaves  the  free, 
And  opens  wide  the  gates  of  hell ; 

For  '  public  good'  requires  that  some 

Should  live,  since  many  die,  by  rumJ 


»» 


Te  civil  fathers  t  while  the  foes 

Of  this  destroyer  seize  their  swords. 
And  Heaven's  own  hail  is  in  the  blows 

They're  dealing — will  tb  cut  the  cords 
That  round  the  falling  fiend  they  draw. 
And  o'er  him  hold  your  shield  of  law  ? 

And  will  ye  g^ve  to  man  a  bill 

Divorcing  him  from  Heaven's  high  sway, 

And,  while  God  says,  *<  Thou  shalt  not  kill," 
Say  ye,  for  gold,  "  Ye  may — ye  may  ?" 

Compare  the  body  with  the  soul  I 

Compare  the  bullet  with  the  bowl  1 

In  which  is  felt  the  fiercer  blast 

Of  the  destrojring  angel's  breath  ? 
Which  binds  its  victim  the  more  fast  f 

Which  kills  him  with  the  deadlier  death  ? 
Will  ye  the  felon  fox  restrain, 
And  yet  take  off  the  tiger's  chain  f 

The  living  to  the  rotting  dead 

The  Gk>d-contemning  Tuscan'  tied. 
Till,  by  the  way,  or  on  his  bed, 

The  poor  corpse-carrier  drooped  and  died — 

*  Four  hundred  dollars  is  the  sum,  proscribed  by  Congress — the  local 
legislature  of  the  District  of  Columbia — for  a  license  to  keep  a  prison-house 
and  market,  for  the  sale  of  men,  women,  and  children.  See  Jay's  *'View 
of  the  Action  of  the  Federal  Government  in  behalf  of  Slavery,"  p.  87. 

*  Mezentins.     See  Virgil,  JEneid,  viii.  481-491. 

What  toDgoe  can  saoh  harbaritiee  record. 
Or  count  the  slaughters  of  his  ruthless  sword  T 
'Twas  not  enough,  the  good,  the  guiltless  bled ; 
8tlU  worse ; — he  bound  the  living  to  the  dead  ; 
Tbose,  limb  to  limb,  and  fkee  to  nee  he  joined, 
(Oh  !  monntrous  erime  of  uooxampl4»d  kind  !) 
Till,  ehok'd  with  stench,  the  lingering  wretches  lay, 
And  iu  the  loath'd  embraces  died  awaj. 
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Lashed  hand  to  hand,  and  face  to  (mc% 
In  fatal  and  in  loathed  embrace. 

Le=?s  rnttinp,  think  ye,  is  the  thong 
That  to  a  hreathintj  coriwe,  ior  life, 

Laches,  in  tortnn*  loathed  and  long. 

The  drnnkard's  fhiM— the  drunkarA  wife? 

To  clasp  that  claj— to  Im^athe  that  breath— 

And  no  escape  I    O,  that  is  death ! 

Arr»  yp  not  fatherit  ?  "Whon  roiir  snnt 
Lf»ok  to  you  for  their  daily  bread, 

Dan*  y«*,  in  mockery,  load  with  stones 
The  trvh'.e  that  for  them  ye  spread  f 

How  can  ye  hop<»  yonr  sons  will  live, 

If  ye,  for  fish,  a  seriH-nt  give  ? 

O,  Holy  fiod  !  let  llirht  divine 

Break  forth  more  broadly  froin  abore. 

Till  we  conform  our  laws  to  thine. 
The  perfect  law  of  truth  and  lore; 

For  truth  and  love  alone  can  save 

Thy  children  frum  a  hop»'le!«8  grare. 


HYMN.* 

O  Tlmn,  to  whom  in  anoiont  time 

The  lyre  of  Hfbn>w  li.inU  wa^  fltrnng. 

Win  mi  kiiiff**  a>ii>re<t  hi  •sonc  iiublime, 

And  prophets  [fniised  with  glowing  tongtie— 

Not  now  on  ZionV  Ii<'i-l;t.  nlone, 

Thy  f;ivori».l  wor^hipiH-r  may  dwell ; 
Nor  wht-re,  at  mltry  ii'win.  thy  Son 

Sat.  weary,  by  tin-  I'atrian  h's  well. 

From  evi-ry  plare  In-low  th*»  >kie«, 

Thf  L'rat.-ful  <**'\j.  tlm  fi-rvi-nt  j.raycr 

Tin*  iiH-en-**'  ««f  till*  h«':irt—  mav  ris«» 
To  Ib.'.'iven.  and  fiuii  a«;r»'i»tanri.  there. 

In  this.  Ihy  hou-J*'.  whoM'  d<i<'>r.s  wt»  now 

Fur  "«».  i.i!  woi-hii*  llr-t  uiifild. 
To  th»-».  tin-  *iiji|i!i.iiit  thfi.n^'  *Ii;ill  bow, 

Whih'  i.'ir.  iiiiu'  vfir.-  i<ii  y.«  ir^  are  rolled. 

To  t].i-*'  hhriil  A-.f,  uitli  ^nfiwy  Inir. 

An  I  S;r..njtli  an«l  lit-aufy,  h.-ni  th»»  knee 
AmiI  < 'hii>ih«<«*il  !i-|i,  Miih  i*-vi-ri>:it  .air 

It''  iir-i."!*".  ;iiil  i»-  •irjvtT'*  to  Th.  ••. 

Written  f.ir  t»».-  Oji.  nm;;  i.f  ih  ■  In-h  \^r\  U-nl  Cvftigro^aUoQal  Charck  te 
Iharton  Si|uare,  Salam.  IVorml'^r  7.  i»*J4. 
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0  thou,  to  whom  in  ancient  time 

The  lyre  of  prophet  hards  was  strung, 
To  thee,  at  last,  in  every  clime 

Shall  temples  rise,  and  praise  be  sang. 


MY  CHILD. 

X  cannot  make  him  dead  1 

His  fair  sunshiny  head 
Is  ever  bounding  round  my  study  chair ; 

Yet,  when  my  eyes,  now  dim 

With  tears,  I  turn  to  him, 
The  vision  vanishes — he  is  not  there  I 

I  walk  my  parlor  floor,    • 

And  through  the  open  door, 
I  hear  a  footfall  on  the  chamber  stair ; 

Pm  stepping  toward  the  hall 

To  give  the  boy  a  call ; 
And  then  bethink  me  that — ^he  is  not  there ! 

I  thread  the  crowded  street ; 

A  satohell'd  lad  I  meet, 
With  the  same  beaming  eyes  and  oolor'd  hair : 

And,  as  he^s  running  by. 

Follow  him  with  my  eye. 
Scarcely  believing  that — he  is  not  there ! 

I  know  his  face  is  hid 

Under  the  ooflin  lid ; 
Closed  are  his  eyes ;  cold  is  his  forehead ; 

My  hand  that  marble  felt ; 

O'er  it  in  prayer  I  knelt ; 
Yet  my  heart  whispers  that — ^he  is  not  there  t 

I  cannot  make  him  dead ! 

When  passing  by  the  bed, 
So  long  watcb'd  over  witb  parental  care. 

My  spirit  and  my  eye 

Seek  it  inquiringly. 
Before  the  thought  comes  that — ^he  is  not  there  I 

When,  at  the  cool,  gray  break 

Of  day,  from  sleep  1  wake. 
With  ray  first  breathing  of  the  morning  air 

My  soul  goes  up,  with  joy. 

To  Him  who  gave  my  boy, 
Then  comes  the  sad  thought  that— he  is  not  there ! 

When  at  the  day's  calm  close. 
Before  we  seek  repose, 
I'm  with  his  mother,  offering  np  onr  prayer, 

35» 
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Whatever  I  may  he  taying, 
I  am,  in  spirit,  praying 
For  our  boy's  spirit,  though — he  is  not  there ! 

Not  there ! — Where,  then,  is  he  ? 

The  form  I  used  to  see 
Was  but  the  raiment  that  he  used  to  wear. 

The  grave,  that  now  doth  press 

Upon  that  cast-off  dress. 
Is  but  his  wardrobe  lock'd  ; — he  is  not  there ! 

He  lives  I — In  all  the  past 

He  lives  ;  nor,  to  the  last, 
Of  seeing  him  again  will  I  despair; 

In  dreams  I  see  him  now ; 

And,  on  his  angel  brow, 
I  see  it  written,  *'  Thou  shalt  see  me  there  /" 

Yes,  we  all  live  to  God  ! 

Father,  thy  chastening  rod 
So  help  us,  thine  afflicted  ones,  to  bear, 

That,  in  the  spirit  land, 

Meeting  at  thy  right  hand, 
Twill  be  our  heaven  to  find  that — he  is  there  I 


NOT  ON  THE  BATTLE-FIELD.* 

0  no,  no — lot  me  lie 

Not  on  a  field  of  battle,  vrhen  I  die  I 

Let  not  the  iron  tread 
Of  the  mad  war-horse  cru«*h  my  helmed  head : 

Nor  let  the  rcekini^  knife, 
That  I  have  drawn  against  a  brother's  life, 

Be  in  my  hand  when  Death 
Thunders  along,  and  tramples  me  beneath 

His  heavy  squadron's  heels. 
Or  gory  felloes  of  his  cannon's  wheels. 

From  such  a  dying  bed. 
Though  o'er  it  float  the  Htripes  of  white  and  red. 

And  the  bald  Kagle  brings 
The  clusterinl  stars  upon  his  wide-spread  wingt, 

To  sparkle  in  my  si^ht, 
0,  never  let  my  spirit  take  her  flight! 

1  know  that  Beauty's  eye 

Is  all  the  brighter  whore  pay  pennants  fly. 

And  brazen  helmets  dance, 
And  sunshine  flashes  on  the  lifted  lance : 


*  To  fall  on  the  battle-field  fighting  for  my  dear  eoDstry— that  would  aol 
be  hard.— TAtf  Neighlwr$. 
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I  know  that  bards  hare  sung, 
And  people  shouted  till  the  welkin  rang, 

In  honor  of  the  brave 
Who  on  the  battle-field  have  found  a  grave ; 

I  know  that  o'er  their  bones 
Have  grateful  hands  piled  monumental  stones. 

Some  of  these  piles  I've  seen : 
The  one  at  Lexington,  upon  the  green 

Where  the  first  blood  was  shed 
That  to  my  country's  independence  led  ; 

And  others,  on  our  shore, 
The  "  Battle  Monument"  at  Baltimore, 

And  that  on  Bunker's  Hill. 
Ay,  and  abroad,  a  few  more  famous  still ; 

Thy  "  Tomb,"  Themistocles, 
That  looks  out  yet  upon  the  Grecian  seas, 

And  which  the  waters  kiss 
That  issue  from  the  gulf  of  Salamls. 

And  thine,  too,  have  I  seen. 
Thy  mound  of  earth,  Patroclus,  robed  in  green, 

That,  like  a  natural  knoll, 
Sheep  climb  and  nibble  over,  as  they  stroll, 

Watched  by  some  turban'd  boy. 
Upon  the  margin  of  the  plain  of  Troy. 

Such  honors  grace  the  bed, 
I  know,  whereon  the  warrior  lays  his  head. 

And  hears,  as  life  ebbs  out. 
The  conquered  flying,  and  the  conqueror's  shout. 

But,  as  his  eyes  grow  dim. 
What  is  a  column  or  a  mound  to  him  ? 

What,  to  the  parting  soul, 
The  mellow  note  of  bugles  ?  What  the  roll 

Of  drums  ?  No :    let  me  die 
Where  the  blue  of  heaven  bends  o'er  me  lovingly, 

And  the  soft  summer  air 
As  it  goes  by  me,  stirs  my  thin  white  hair. 

And  from  my  forehead  dries 
The  death-damp  as  it  gathers,  and  the  skiei 

Seem  waiting  to  receive 
My  soul  to  their  clear  depth  I   Or  let  me  leave 

The  world,  when  round  my  bed 
Wife,  children,  weeping  friends  are  gathered. 

And  the  calm  voice  of  prayer 
And  holy  hymning  shall  my  soul  prepare 

To  go  and  be  at  rest 
With  kindred  spirits — spirits  who  have  blessed 

The  human  brotherhood 
By  labors,  cares,  and  counsels  for  their  good. 

And  in  my  dying  hour. 
When  riches,  fame,  and  honor  have  no  power 

To  bear  the  spirit  up, 
Or  from  my  lips  to  turn  aside  the  cup 
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That  all  must  drink  at  last, 
0,  let  me  draw  refreshroeDt  from  the  past! 

Then  let  my  soul  run  back, 
With  peace  and  joj,  along  my  earthly  track, 

And  see  that  all  the  seeds, 
That  I  have  scattered  there,  in  virtuous  deeds 

Have  sprung  up,  and  have  given. 
Already,  fruits  of  which  to  taste  is  heaven ! 

And  though  no  grassy  mound 
Or  granite  pile  say  'tis  heroic  ground 

Where  my  remains  repose. 
Still  will  I  hope — vain  hope,  perhaps ! — that  those 

Whom  I  have  striven  to  bless, 
The  wanderer  reclaimed,  the  fatherless, 

May  stand  around  my  grave. 
With  the  poor  prisoner,  and  the  poorer  slave, 

And  breathe  an  humble  prayer 
That  they  may  die  like  him  whose  bones  are  mouldering 
there. 


RICHARD  H.  DANA,  1787. 

Richard  H.  Daxa,  the  poet  and  essayist,  was  bom  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  15th  of  November,  1787.  Uis  father,  Francis 
Dana,  was  minister  to  Russia  during  the  Revolution,  and  subsequently 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Convention  for  adopting  the  Constitu- 
tion, member  of  Congress,  and  chief  Justice  of  his  native  State.  At 
the  ago  of  ten,  the  son  went  to  live  with  his  maternal  grandfather,  th« 
Hon.  William  Ellery,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  one  of  the  signers  of  th« 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Here  he  remained  till  he  entered  Har- 
vard College.  On  leaving  college,  in  1807,  he  went  to  Baltimore,  and 
entered  as  a  law  student  in  the  office  of  Gen.  Robert  Goodloe  Harper. 
That  atmosphere,  however,  did  not  suit  him,  and  he  returned  and  fin- 
ished his  studies,  and  commenced  practice  in  his  native  town.  He 
soon  found  the  profession  of  the  law  too  laborious  for  his  health,  and 
not  congenial  to  his  tastes,  and  he  gave  it  up,  and  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  his  relative,  Prof.  Edward  T.  Channing,  to  assist  him  in 
conducting  the  **  North  American  Review/'  which  had  then  been  estab- 
lished about  two  years.  In  1821,  he  published  his  "Idle  Man,'*  in 
numbers,  in  which  were  some  of  his  most  admirable  tales.  Bat  the 
general  tone  of  it  was  too  high  to  be  popular,  and  the  publication  was 
lelinqoiahed.    His  flnt  poem,  *'  The  Dying  Raven,*'  he  pnbliahed  la 
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1825,  in  the  "New  York  Review,"  then  edited  bj  the  i>oet  Bryant. 
Two  years  after,  he  published  "  The  Buccaneer  and  other  Poems,"  and 
in  1833  his  **  Poems  and  Prose  Writings."  His  Lectures  on  Shaks- 
peare,  which  have  been  delivered  in  many  cities,  he  has  not  given  to 
the  public.  In  1849,  he  published  a  new  edition  of  his  entire  collected 
works.  He  resides  now  at  a  most  picturesque  residence  in  Cape  Ann, 
and  the  incidents  of  his  life  are  purely  domestic. 

The  longest  poem  of  Mr.  Dana  is  "The  Buccaneer."  It  is  a  tale 
of  piracy  and  murder,  and  of  a  terrible  supernatural  retribution.  The 
character  of  the  Buccaneer,  Matthew  Lee,  is  drawn  in  a  few  bold  and 
masterly  lines.  Disappointed  in  an  effort  to  engage  in  honest  trade, 
he  makes  up  his  mind  to  devote  his  life  to  piracy.  A  young  bride, 
whose  husband  has  fallen  in  the  Spanish  war,  seeks  a  passage  in  his 
ship  to  some  distant  shore.  The  ship  is  at  sea.  The  murderer  is 
meditating  his  deed  of  death.  The  fearful  scene  follows.  How  strong, 
distinct,  and  terrible  is  the  description  of  the  pirate^s  feelings,  and 


THE  SCENE  OF  DEATH. 

He  cannot  look  on  her  mild  eye — 

Her  patient  words  his  spirit  quelL 

Within  that  evil  heart  there  lie 

The  hates  and  fears  of  hell. 
His  speech  is  short ;  he  wears  a  surly  brow. 
There's  none  will  hear  her  shriek.     What  fear  ye  now  f 

The  workings  of  the  soul  ye  fear ; 

Ye  fear  the  power  that  goodness  hath ; 

Ye  fear  the  Unseen  One,  ever  near. 

Walking  his  ocean  path. 
From  out  the  silent  void  there  comes  a  cry : 
"  Vengeance  is  mine  I    Lost  man,  thy  doom  is  nigh !" 

Nor  dread  of  ever-during  wo. 

Nor  the  sea's  awful  solitude. 

Can  make  thee,  wretch,  thy  crime  forego. 

Then,  bloody  hand — to  blood  ! 
The  scud  is  driving  wildly  over  head  ; 
The  stars  burn  dim ;  the  ocean  moans  its  dead. 

Moan  for  the  living — moan  our  sins — 

1  he  wrath  of  man,  more  fierce  than  thine. 

Hark  !  still  thy  waves!     The  work  begins: 

He  makes  the  deadly  sign. 
The  crew  glide  down  like  shadows.     Eye  and  hand 
Speak  fearful  meanings  through  that  silent  band. 

They're  gone.     The  helmsman  stands  alone, 
And  one  leans  idly  o'er  the  bow. 
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Still  M  a  tomb  the  ship  keeps  on  ; 

Nor  sound  nor  stirring  now. 
Hush,  hark !  as  from  the  centre  of  the  deep, 
Shrieks !  fiendish  yells  t    Thej  stab  them  in  their  sleep. 

The  scream  of  rage,  the  groan,  the  strife, 

The  blow,  the  gasp,  the  horrid  cry, 

The  panting,  stifled  prayer  for  life. 

The  dying's  heaving  sigh. 
The  murderer's  curse,  the  dead  man's  flx'd,  still  glare. 
And  Fear's  and  Death's  cold  sweatT-they  all  are  there ! 

On  pale,  dead  men,  on  burning  cheek. 
On  quick,  fierce  eyes,  brows  hot  and  damp, 
On  hands  that  with  the  warm  blood  reek, 
Shines  the  dim  cabin  lamp. 
Lee  look'd.     ^  They  sleep  so  sound,"  he  laughing  said, 
**  They'll  scarcely  wake  for  mistress  or  for  maid.*' 

A  crash !    They've  forced  the  door ;  and  then 
One  long,  long,  shrill,  and  piercing  scream 
Comes  thrilling  through  the  growl  of  men. 
'Tis  hers !     Oh  God,  redeem 

From  worse  than  death  thy  suffering,  helpless  child ! 

That  dreadful  cry  again — sharp,  sharp,  and  wild! 

It  ceased.     With  speed  o'  th'  lightning's  flash, 
A  loose-robed  form,  with  streaming  hair. 
Shoots  by.     A  leap  !  a  quick,  short  splash  I 
'Tis  gone!     There's  nothing  there  1 

The  waves  have  swept  away  the  bubbling  tide. 

Bright-crested  waves,  how  proudly  on  ye  ride  I 

She's  sleeping  in  her  silent  cave. 

Nor  hears  the  stem,  loud  roar  above. 

Or  strife  of  man  on  land  or  wave. 

Young  thing !  thy  home  of  love 
Thou  soon  hast  reach'd  1     Fair,  unpolluted  thing, 
Tliey  harm'd  thee  not !    Was  dying  suffering  f 

Oh,  no  I    To  live  when  joy  was  dead ; 

To  go  with  one  lone,  pining  thought — 

To  mournful  love  thy  being  wed — 

Feeling  what  death  had  wrouglit ; 
To  live  the  child  of  wo,  yet  shed  no  tear. 
Bear  kindness,  and  yet  share  no  joy  nor  fear; 

To  look  on  man,  and  deem  it  strange 

That  he  on  things  of  earth  should  brood, 

When  all  its  throng'd  and  busy  range 

To  thee  was  solitude — 
Oh,  this  was  bitterness  t     Death  came  and  press'd 
Thy  wearied  lids,  and  brought  thy  sick  heart  rest. 
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IMMOBTAUTT. 

And  with  oar  frames  do  perish  all  our  loves  ? 
Do  those  that  took  their  root  and  put  forth  bads, 
And  their  soft  leaves  onfolded  in  the  warmth 
Of  mntnal  hearts,  grow  ap  and  live  in  beaatjr, 
Then  fade  and  fall,  like  fair  anconscioas  flowers  f 
Are  thoughts  and  passions  that  to  the  tongae  give  speech, 
And  make  it  send  forth  winning  harmonies — 
That  to  the  cheek  do  give  its  living  glow, 
And  vision  in  the  eye  the  seal  intense 
With  that  for  which  there  is  no  atterance — 
Are  these  the  body's  accidents  ? — no  more  ? — 
To  live  in  it,  and  when  that  dies,  go  out 
Like  the  burnt  taper's  flame  ? 

0,  listen,  man ! 
A  voice  within  us  speaks  that  startling  word, 
*'  Man,  thou  shalt  never  die  I^'    Celestial  voices 
Hymn  it  unto  our  souls :  according  harps, 
By  angel  fingers  touched  when  the  mild  stars 
Of  morning  sang  together,  sound  forth  still 
The  song  of  our  great  immortality  : 
Thick  clustering  orbs,  and  this  our  fair  domain, 
The  tall,  dark  mountains,  and  the  deep-toned  seas, 
Join  in  this  solemn,  universal  song. 
0,  listen  ye,  oar  spirits ;  drink  it  in 
From  all  the  air  I     *Tis  in  the  gentle  moonlight ; 
'Tis  floating  'midst  day's  setting  glories  ;  Night, 
Wrapped  in  her  sable  robe,  with  silent  step 
Comes  to  our  bed,  and  breathes  it  in  our  ears : 
Night,  and  the  dawn,  bright  day,  and  thoughtful  eve. 
All  time,  all  bounds,  the  limitless  expanse. 
As  one  vast  mystic  instrument,  are  touched 
By  an  unseen,  living  Hand,  and  consoious  chords 
Quiver  with  joy  in  this  great  jubilee. 
The  dying  hear  it ;  and  as  sounds  of  earth 
Grow  dull  and  distant,  wake  their  paasing  soalji 
To  mingle  in  this  heavenly  harmony. 


THS  DEATH  07  SIN  AND  THE  LIFE  07  HOLINESS. 

Blinded  by  passion,  man  gives  up  his  breath, 
Uncalled  by  God.    We  look,  and  name  it  death. 
Mad  wretch !  the  soul  hath  no  last  sleep ;  the  strife 
To  end  itself,  but  wakes  intenser  life 
In  the  self-torturing  spirit.    Fool,  give  o'er ! 
Hast  thou  once  been,  yet  think'st  to  be  no  more  f 
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What  I  life  destroj  itself  ?     O,  idlest  dream, 

Shaped  in  that  emptiest  thing — a  douhter'tf  scheme. 

Think*Ht  iu  a  universal  soul  will  merge 

Thy  soul,  as  rain-<irops  mingle  with  the  surge? 

Or,  no  less  skeptic,  sin  will  have  an  end, 

And  thy  piirge<l  spirit  with  the  holy  hlend 

In  joys  as  holy  F     Why  a  sinner  now  ? 

As  falls  the  tree,  so  lies  it.     So  shalt  thou. 

(.Ttvl's  Book,  thou  douhter,  holds  the  plain  record. 

Dar'st  talk  of  hopes  and  doubts  against  that  Word? 

Dar'st  palter  with  it  in  a  quibbling  sense  f 

That  Book  shall  judge  thee  when  thou  passest  heuce. 

Then,  with  thy  spirit  from  tlie  Ixnly  freed, 

'Jhou'lt  know,  tlioult  see,  thou'lt  feel  what's  life,  indeed. 

Bursting  to  life,  thy  dominant  desire 
Will  upward  flame,  like  a  fierce  forest  lire  ; 
Then,  like  a  sea  of  Iin»,  heave,  roar,  and  dash — 
Roll  up  its  lowest  depths  in  waves,  and  flash 
A  wihl  disaster  round,  like  its  own  wo — 
Each  wave  cry,  "  Wo  for  ever  I"  in  its  flow, 
And  then  pass  on — from  far  adown  its  path 
Send  bat'k  commingling  sounds  of  wo  and  wrath — 
Th'  indomitable  If 'i7/  then  know  no  swav : 
God  calls — Man,  hoar  II im  ;  (luit  that  fearful  way  ! 

Come,  listen  to  His  voice  who  died  to  save 
Lost  man,  and  raise  him  from  his  moral  grave ; 
Fiom  darkness  nhowed  a  i>ath  of  light  to  heaven  ; 
Cried,  '*  Kihe  and  walk  ;  thy  sins  are  all  forgiven." 

Blest  are  the  pure  in  heart.     Wouldst  thou  be  blest  f 
IIcMl  cleanse  thy  spotted  soul.     Wouldst  thou  And  reel? 
Around  thy  toils  and  cares  heUl  breathe  a  calm, 
And  to  thy  wounded  spirit  lay  a  balm. 
From  fear  draw  love,  and  teach  thee  where  to  seek 
Lost  strength  and  grandeur,  with  the  bowed  and  me«k. 

Come  lowly ;  He  will  help  thee.     Lay  aside 
Tliat  subtle,  first  of  evils — human  pride. 
Know  God,  and,  so,  thyself;  and  be  afraid 
To  call  aaght  poor  or  low  that  he  has  made. 
Fear  naught  but  sin ;  love  all  but  sin  ;  and  learn 
How  that,  in  all  things  else,  thou  mav'st  discern 
His  forming,  his  creating  power — how  bind 
Earth,  self  and  brother  to  th*  Eternal  Mind. 


TUX  MOTHER  AND  SOX. 

"The  sun  not  set  yet,  Thomas  ?"  **  Not  quite,  sir.  It  blazes 
through  the  trees  on  the  hill  yonder  as  if  their  branches  were 
all  ou  fire." 
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Arthnr  raised  himself  heavily  forward,  and,  with  his  hat  still 
over  his  brow,  tamed  his  glazed  and  dim  eyes  towards  the 
setting  sun.  It  was  only  the  night  before  that  he  had  heard 
his  mother  was  ill,  and  coald  survive  but  a  day  or  two.  He 
had  lived  nearly  apart  from  society,  and,  being  a  lad  of  a 
thonghtful,  dreamy  mind,  had  made  a  world  to  himself.  His 
thoughts  and  feelings  were  so  much  in  it  that,  except  in  rela- 
tion to  his  own  home,  there  were  the  same  vague  and  strange 
notions  in  his  brain,  concerning  the  state  of  things  surrounding 
him,  as  we  have  of  a  foreign  land. 

He  had  passed  the  night  between  violent,  tumultuous  grief, 
and  numb  insensibility.  Stepping  into  the  carriage,  with  a 
slow,  weak  motion,  like  one  who  was  quitting  his  sick  chamber 
for  the  first  time,  he  began  his  journey  homeward.  As  he  lifted 
his  eyes  upward,  the  few  stars  that  were  here  and  there  over 
the  sky  seemed  to  look  down  in  pity,  and  shed  a  religious  and 
healing  light  upon  him.  But  they  soon  went  out,  one  after 
another,  and  as  the  last  faded  from  his  imploring  sight,  it  was 
as  if  everything  good  and  holy  had  forsaken  him.  The  faint 
tint  in  the  east  soon  became  a  ruddy  glow,  and  the  sun,  shoot- 
ing upward,  burst  over  every  living  thing  in  full  glory.  The 
sight  went  to  Arthur's  sick  heart,  as  if  it  were  in  mockery  of 
his  misery. 

Leaning  back  in  his  carriage,  witli  his  hand  over  his  eyes, 
he  was  carried  along,  hardly  sensible  it  was  day.  The  old 
servant,  Thomas,  who  was  sitting  by  his  side,  went  on  talking 
in  a  low,  monotonous  tone;  but  Arthur  only  heard  something 
sounding  in  his  ears,  scarcely  heeding  that  it  was  a  human  voice. 
He  had  a  sense  of  wearisomeness  from  the  motion  of  the  carriage ; 
but  in  all  things  else  the  day  passed  as  a  melancholy  dream. 

Almost  the  first  words  Arthur  spoke  were  those  I  have  men- 
tioned. As  he  looked  out  upon  the  setting  sun,  he  shuddered 
through  his  whole  frame,  and  then  became  sick  and  pale.  He 
thought  he  knew  the  hill  near  him;  and,  as  they  wound  round 
it,  some  peculiar  old  trees  appeared,  and  he  was  in  a  few  minntes 
in  the  midst  of  the  scenery  near  his  home.  The  river  before 
him,  reflecting  the  rich  evening  sky,  looked  as  if  poured  out 
from  a  molten  mine.  The  birds,  gathering  in,  were  shooting 
across  each  other,  bursting  into  short,  gay  notes,  or  singing 
their  evening  songs  in  the  trees.  It  was  a  bitter  thing  to  find 
all  so  bright  and  cheerful,  and  so  near  his  own  home  too.  His 
horses'  hoofs  struck  upon  the  old  wooden  bridge.  The  sound 
went  to  his  heart.  It  was  here  his  mother  took  her  last  leave 
of  him,  and  blessed  him. 
36 
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As  he  passed  throagh  the  village,  there  was  a  feeling  of 
strangeness,  that  everything  should  be  jnst  as  it  was  when  be 
left  it.  There  was  an  undefined  thought  floating  in  bis  mind^ 
that  his  mother's  state  should  produce  a  visible  change  in  all 
that  he  had  been  familiar  with.  But  the  boys  were  at  their 
noisy  games  in  the  street,  the  laborers  returning,  talking 
together,  from  their  work,  and  the  old  men  sitting  qnietly  at 
their  doors.  He  concealed  himself  as  well  as  he  coold,  and 
bade  Tliomas  hasten  on. 

As  they  drew  near  the  house,  the  night  was  shutting  in  aboot 
it,  and  there  was  a  melancholy  gusty  sound  in  the  trees.  Arthur 
felt  as  if  approaching  his  mother's  tomb.  He  entered  the  parlor. 
All  was  as  gloomy  and  still  as  a  deserted  house.  Presently  be 
heard  a  slow,  cautious  step  overhead.  It  was  in  his  mother's 
chamber.  His  sister  had  seen  him  from  the  window.  She 
hurried  down,  and  threw  her  arms  about  her  brother's  neck, 
without  uttering  a  word.  As  soon  as  he  could  speak,  he  asked, 
"  Is  she  alive  ?" — he  could  not  say,  my  mother,  *'  She  is  sleep- 
ing," answered  his  sister,  "and  must  not  know  to-night  that  yoa 
arc  here ;  she  is  too  weak  to  bear  it  now. "  "  I  will  go  look  at  her 
then,  while  she  sleeps,"  said  he,  drawing  his  handkerchief  froai 
his  face.  His  sister's  sympathy  had  made  him  shed  the  first 
tears  which  had  fallen  from  him  that  day,  and  he  was  more 
composed. 

He  entered  the  chamber  with  a  deep  and  still  awe  npon  bim ; 
and,  AS  he  drew  near  his  mother's  bed.side,  and  looked  on  ber 
pale,  placid,  and  motionless  face,  he  scarcely  dared  breathe,  lest 
he  should  disturb  the  secret  communion  that  the  soul  was  hold* 
ing  with  the  world  into  which  it  was  about  to  enter.  The  loss 
that  he  was  about  suffering,  and  his  heavy  grief,  were  all  for- 
gotten in  the  feeling  of  a  holy  inspiration,  and  be  was,  as  it 
were,  in  the  midst  of  invisible  spirits,  ascending  and  descend- 
ing. His  mother's  lips  moved  slightly  as  she  uttered  an  indis- 
tinct sound.  He  drew  back,  and  his  sister  went  near  to  ber, 
and  she  spoke.  It  was  the  same  gentle  voice  which  he  bad 
known  and  felt  from  his  childhood.  The  exaltation  of  bis  aoal 
left  him — he  sunk  down — and  his  misery  went  over  him  like  a 
flood. 

The  next  day,  as  soon  as  his  mother  became  composed  enoagh 
to  see  him,  Arthur  went  into  her  chamber.  She  stretched  out 
ber  feeble  hand,  and  turned  towards  him,  with  a  look  that  blessed 
him.  It  was  the  short  struggle  of  a  meek  spirit.  She  covered 
ber  eyes  with  ber  band,  and  the  tears  trickled  down  between 
ber  pale,  tbin  fingen.    As  toon  as  she  became  tranquil  aba 
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spoke  of  the  gratitude  she  felt  at  being  spared  to  see  him  be- 
fore she  died. 

"  My  dear  mother,"  said  Arthur — but  be  could  not  go  oo. 
His  voice  was  choked,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  the  agony 
of  his  soul  was  visible  in  his  face.  "  Do  not  be  so  afflicted, 
Arthur,  at  the  loss  of  me.  We  are  not  to  part  forever.  Re- 
member, too,  how  comfortable  and  happy  yon  have  made  my 
days.  Heaven,  I  know,  will  bless  so  good  a  son  as  yon  have 
been  to  me.  You  will  have  that  consolation,  my  son,  which 
visits  but  a  few;  you  will  be  able  to  look  back  upon  your  past 
conduct  to  me,  not  without  pain  only,  but  with  a  holy  joy. 
And  think  hereafter  of  the  peace  of  mind  yon  give  me,  now 
that  I  am  about  to  die,  in  the  thought  that  I  am  leaving  your 
sister  to  your  love  and  care.  So  long  as  you  live,  she  will  find 
yon  a  father  and  brother  to  her."  She  paused  for  a  moment. 
''I  have  always  felt  that  I  could  meet  death  with  composure; 
but  I  did  not  know,"  she  said,  with  a  tremulous  voice,  her  lips 
quivering — ''I  did  not  know  how  hard  a  thing  it  would  be  to 
leave  my  children,  till  now  that  the  hour  has  come." 

After  a  little  while,  she  spoke  of  his  father,  and  said  she  had 
lived  with  the  belief  that  he  was  mindful  of  her,  and  with  the 
conviction,  which  grew  stronger  as  death  approached,  that  she 
should  meet  him  in  another  world.  She  said  but  little  more, 
as  she  grew  weaker  and  weaker  every  hour.  Arthur  sat  by 
in  silence,  holding  her  hand.  He  saw  that  she  was  sensible 
— ^he  was  watching  her  countenance;  for  every  now  and  then 
she  opened  her  dull  eye,  and  looked  towards  him,  and  en- 
deavored to  smile. 

The  day  wore  slowly  away.  The  sun  went  down,  and  the 
melancholy  and  still  twilight  came  on.  Nothing  was  heard 
but  the  ticking  of  the  watch,  telling  him  with  a  resistless  power 
that  the  hour  was  drawing  nigh.  He  gasped,  as  if  under  some 
invisible,  gigantic  grasp,  which  it  was  not  for  human  strength 
to  struggle  against. 

It  was  now  quite  dark,  and,  by  the  pale  light  of  the  night- 
lamp  in  the  chimney  corner,  the  furniture  in  the  room  threw 
huge  and  uncouth  figures  over  the  walls.  All  was  unsubstan- 
tial and  visionary,  and  the  shadowy  ministers  of  death  appeared 
gathering  round,  waiting  the  duty  of  the  hour  appointed  them. 
Arthur  shuddered  for  a  moment  with  superstitions  awe;  but 
the  solemn  elevation  which  a  good  man  feels  at  the  sight  of  the 
dying  took  possession  of  him,  and  he  became  calm  again. 

The  approach  of  death  has  so  much  which  is  exalting,  that 
our  grief  is,  for  the  time,  forgotten.     And  coald  one,  who  had 
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scon  Arthur  a  few  hours  before,  now  have  looked  upon  the 
grave  and  grniul  repose  of  his  countcnunce,  he  would  bardlj 
have  known  him. 

The  livid  hue  of  death  was  fast  sprcadinjr  over  his  mother's 
face.  He  stooped  forward  to  catch  the  sound  of  her  breathing. 
It  frrew  quick  and  faint.  **  My  mother  I"  She  oi)ened  her  eyes, 
for  the  last  time,  upon  him — a  faint  flush  passed  over  her  cheek 
— there  was  the  serenity  of  an  angel  in  her  look — her  baud  jnst 
pressed  his.     It  was  all  over. 

His  spirit  had  endured  to  its  utmost.  It  sunk  down  from  its 
unearthly  height;  and,  with  his  face  upon  his  mother's  pillow, 
he  wept  like  a  child.  He  arose  with  a  violent  effort,  and,  step* 
])ing  into  the  adjoining  chamber,  spoke  to  his  aunt.  ''It  is 
past,"  said  he.  "Is  my  sister  asleep?  Well,  then,  let  her 
liave  rest;  she  needs  it.''  He  then  went  to  his  own  chamber, 
and  shut  himself  in. 

It  is  a  merciful  thing  that  the  intense  suffering  of  sensitive 
mi  nils  makes  to  itself  a  relief.  Violent  grief  brings  on  a  torpor, 
and  an  indistinctness,  and  dimness,  as  from  long  watching.  It 
is  not  till  the  violence  of  affliction  has  subsided,  and  gentle  and 
soothing  thoughts  can  find  room  to  mix  with  our  sorrow,  and 
holy  consolations  can  minister  to  us,  that  we  are  able  to  know 
fully  our  loss,  and  see  clearly  what  has  been  torn  away  from  our 
atfections.  It  was  so  with  Arthur.  Unconnected  and  strange 
thoughts,  with  melancholy,  but  half-formed  images,  were  float- 
ing in  his  mind,  and  now  and  then  a  gloam  of  light  would  pass 
through  it,  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  troubled  trance,  and  all  was 
riirht  again.  His  worn  and  tired  feelings  at  last  found  rest  ia 
sK'cp. 

It  is  an  impression,  which  we  cannot  rid  ourselves  of  if  we 
would,  when  hitting  by  the  body  of  a  friend,  that  he  has  still  a 
consciousness  of  our  presence;  that,  though  the  common  con- 
cerns of  the  world  have  no  more  to  do  with  him,  he  has  still 
a  love  and  care  of  us.  The  face  which  we  had  so  long  been 
familiar  with,  when  it  was  all  life  and  motion,  seems  only  in  a 
state  uf  rest.  We  know  not  how  to  make  it  real  to  ourseWes, 
that  the  body  before  us  is  not  a  living  thing. 

Arthur  was  in  such  a  state  of  niinti,  as  he  sat  alone  in  the 
room  bv  his  mother,  the  dav  after  her  death.  It  was  as  if  her 
soul  had  been  in  para4lise,  and  was  now  holding  communion 
with  pure  spirits  there,  though  it  still  abode  in  the  body  that 
lay  before  him.  He  fvlt  as  if  sanctilied  by  the  presence  of  one 
to  whom  the  other  world  had  been  laid  open — as  if  under  the 
love  and  protcctiou  of  one  made  holy.    The  religious 
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that  his  mother  had  early  tanght  him  gave  him  strength ;  a 
spiritual  composure  stole  over  him,  and  he  found  himself  pre- 
pared to  perform  the  last  offices  to  the  dead. 

Is  it  not  enough  to  see  our  friends  die,  and  part  with  them 
for  the  remainder  of  our  days;  to  reflect  that  we  shall  hear 
their  voices  no  more,  and  that  they  will  never  look  on  as  again ; 
to  see  that  turning  to  corruption  which  was  but  just  now  alive, 
and  eloquent,  and  beautiful  with  all  the  sensations  of  the  soul  ? 
Are  our  sorrows  so  sacred  and  peculiar  as  to  make  the  world  as 
vanity  to  us,  and  the  men  of  it  as  strangers?  and  shall  we  not 
be  left  to  our  afflictions  for  a  few  hours  ?  Must  we  be  brought 
out  at  such  a  time  to  the  concerned  or  careless  gaze  of  those 
we  know  not,  or  be  made  to  bear  the  formal  proffers  of  con- 
solations from  acquaintances  who  will  go  away  and  forget  it 
all  ?  Shall  we  not  be  suffered,  a  little  while,  a  holy  and  healing 
communion  with  the  dead?  Must  the  kindred  stillness  and 
gloom  of  our  dwelling  be.  changed  for  the  solemn  show  of  the 
pall,  the  talk  of  the  passers-by,  and  the  broad  and  piercing 
light  of  the  common  sun  ?  Must  the  ceremonies  of  the  world 
wait  on  us  even  to  the  open  graves  of  our  friends  ? 

When  the  hour  came,  Arthur  rose  with  a  firm  step  and  fixed 
eye,  though  his  whole  face  was  tremulous  with  the  struggle 
within  him.  He  went  to  his  sister,  and  took  her  arm  within 
his.  The  bell  struck.  Its  heavy,  undulating  sound  rolled  for- 
ward like  a  sea.  He  felt  a  violent  beating  through  his  whole 
frame,  which  shook  him  that  he  reeled.  It  was  but  a  momen- 
tary weakness.  He  moved  on,  passing  those  who  surrounded 
him,  as  if  they  had  been  shadows.  While  he  followed  the  slow 
hearse,  there  was  a  vacancy  in  his  eye,  as  it  rested  on  the  coffin, 
which  showed  him  hardly  conscious  of  what  was  before  him. 
His  spirit  was  with  his  mother's.  As  he  reached  the  grave,  he 
shrunk  back,  and  turned  deadly  pale;  but,  sinking  his  head 
upon  his  breast,  and  drawing  his  hat  over  his  face,  he  stood 
motionless  as  a  statue  till  the  service  was  over. 

He  had  gone  through  all  that  the  forms  of  society  required 
of  him.  For,  as  painful  as  the  effort  was,  and  as  little  suited 
as  such  forms  were  to  his  own  thoughts  upon  the  subject,  yet 
he  could  not  do  anything  that  might  appear  to  the  world  like 
a  want  of  reverence  and  respect  for  his  mother.  The  scene 
was  ended,  and  the  inward  struggle  over;  and  now  that  he  was 
left  to  himself,  the  greatness  of  his  loss  came  up  full  and  dis- 
tinctly before  him. 

It  was  a  dreary  and  chilly  evening  when  be  returned  home. 
When  he  entered  the  house  from  which  his  mother  had  gone 
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forever,  a  Fense  of  dreary  emptiness  opprepsed  him,  as  if  bis 
very  abode  had  been  deserted  by  every  living  thing.  He 
walked  into  his  mother's  chamber.  The  nnked  bedstead,  and 
the  chair  in  which  she  used  to  sit,  were  all  that  was  left  in  the 
room.  As  he  threw  himself  back  into  the  chair,  he  groaned 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit.  A  feeling  of  forlornness  came 
over  him,  which  was  not  to  be  relieved  by  tears.  She,  whom 
he  had  watched  over  in  her  dying  honr,  and  whom  he  had 
talked  to  as  she  lay  before  him  in  death,  as  if  she  could  bear 
and  answer  him,  had  gone  from  him.  Nothing  was  left  for 
the  senses  to  fasten  fondly  on,  and  time  had  not  yet  taught  bim 
to  think  of  her  only  as  a  spirit.  But  time  and  holy  endeavors 
brought  this  consolation ;  and  the  little  of  life  that  a  wasting 
disease  left  him  was  passed  by  him,  when  alone,  in  thoughtful 
tranquillity;  and  amongst  his  friends  he  appeared  with  that 
gentle  cheerfulness  which,  before  his  mother's  death,  had  been 
a  part  of  his  nature. 


MRS.  SIGOURNBY,  1791. 

Ltdia  HrxTLRT,  now  Mrs.  Sioourxet,  is  the  only  child  of  the  lat* 
Rzeki(*l  Iluntloy,  of  Norwich,  where  she  was  bom  od  the  Ist  of  Sep- 
t«>ml)er,  17 Hi.  In  her  earliest  venrs  i«he  gave  evidence  of  ancommoB 
Rhilitio!^,  and  her  parents  detenuined  tliat  every  pains  shoald  be  taken 
to  have  t)if>m  rightlv  cultivated.  At  eight  jeara  of  age  she  began  to 
develop  those  poetical  talents  which  liave  since  made  her  name  to 
widely  and  favorably  known.  Aftor  enjoying  the  advantages  of  tb« 
tchoolH  of  her  native  town,  and  att<*nding  for  some  time  a  boarding- 
school  in  Ilartfonl,  Miss  Huntley,  in  connection  with  a  friend  and  kin- 
dred Kpirit,  Mary  Maria  Hyde,  opened  a  school  for  young  ladies  in 
Norwich,  which  she  continiicil  for  two  years.  She  then  removed  to 
Hartford,  where  bhe  nunained  for  xovoral  years,  in  the  same  pursuit. 

In  18ir>,  Miss  Huntley  was  induced  by  Daniel  Wadsworth,  Esq.,  an 
intelligent  and  wealthy  merchant  of  Hartford,  to  give  a  volume  of  her 
poi>ms  to  the  public.  It  was  publisheil  uuiler  the  modest  title  of 
*•  Moral  Pieces  in  Profe  and  Verse,*'  which  showed  very  clearly  that 
an  author  who  had  done  so  well,  ctuild  do  still  Wtter.  In  1819,  alio 
was  married  to  Charles  Sigourney,  Esq.,  a  leading  merchant  of  Hart* 
Ibid,  and  a  gentleman  of  education  and  literary  taste.    She  did 
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appear  again  as  an  author  till  1822,  when  she  published  "  Traits  of 
the  Aborigines  of  America,"  a  descriptive,  historical,  and  didactic 
poem,  in  five  cantos.  In  1824,  she  published,  in  prose,  **  A  Sketch  of 
Connecticut  Forty  Years  Since;"  in  1828,  a  volume  of  "Poems,  hy 
the  author  of  Moral  Pieces  ;"  in  1833,  "  Poetry  for  Children ;"  in  1835, 
**  Zinzendorf,  and  other  Poems  ;"  in  1836,  "  Letters  to  Young  Ladies  ;" 
and  in  1838,  "  Letters  to  Mothers."  In  the  summer  of  1840,  she  went 
to  Europe,  and,  after  visiting  many  of  the  most  interesting  places  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  France,  and  publishing  a  collection  of  her 
works  in  London,  she  returned,  in  the  following  April,  to  Hartford. 

In  1841,  she  published  a  selection  of  her  poems,  such  as  her  ma- 
tured judgment  esteemed  the  best ;  and  in  the  same  year  appeared 
**  Pocahontas,"  the  best  of  her  long  poems.  Early  in  1843,  appeared 
in  Boston  her  "  Pleasant  Memories  of  Pleasant  Lands,"  the  records,  in 
prose  and  verse,  of  the  interesting  objects  and  persons  she  saw  in  her 
European  tour.  Two  years  afterwards,  this  was  followed  by  a  similar 
work,  entitled  "  Scenes  in  my  Native  Land."  In  1856,  she  published 
that  charming  book  "  Past  Meridian,"'  and  the  next  year  '*  Examples 
from  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries,"  a  volume  of  brief 
biographical  sketches,  or  rather  pictures  of  character,  selected  with 
much  judgment,  and  wrought  out  with  taste  and  feeling. 

Any  writer,  whether  of  prose  or  poetry,  might  well  be  proud  of  the 
fame  Mrs.  Sigoumey  has  acquired,  and  which  she  will  retain  to  the 
latest  posterity  ;  for  everything  she  has  written  has  been  pure,  lofty, 
and  holy,  in  its  whole  tone  and  influence.  Other  writers  have  had 
more  learning,  and  more  genius,  but  none  have  employed  their  talents 
for  a  higher  end — to  make  the  world  wiser,  happier,  holier.  An  ac- 
complished scholar*  has  remarked  of  her  poems  that  "  they  express, 
with  great  purity  and  evident  sincerity,  the  tender  affections  which 
are  so  natural  to  the  female  heart,  and  the  lofty  aspirations  after  a 
higher  and  better  state  of  being,  which  constitute  the  truly  ennobling 
and  elevating  principle  in  art,  as  well  as  nature.     Love  and  Religion 


>  "Mrs.  Sigourney  has  never  before  written  so  wisely,  soiuefally,  so  beaa- 
tifully,  as  in  this  volume.  In  saying  so,  we  yield  to  none  in  our  high  appre- 
ciation of  her  previous  literary  merit;  but,  unless  we  greatly  mistake,  this  is 
one  of  the  comparatively  few  books  of  our  day  which  wUl  be  read  with  glisten- 
ing eyes  and  glowing  heart,  when  all  who  now  read  it  will  have  gone  to  their 
graves.  It  is  written  by  her  in  the  character  of  one  who  has  passed  the  me- 
ridian of  life,  and  addresses  itself  to  sensations  and  experiences  which  all 
whose  faces  are  turned  westward  can  understand,  and  feel  with  her.  It  is 
devotion,  philosophy,  and  poetry,  so  intertwined,  that  each  is  enriched  and 
adorned  by  the  association.  Above  all,  it  blends  with  the  serene  sunset  of 
a  well-spent  life,  the  young  morning  beams  of  the  never-eetting  day." — North 
Am.  Review,  Jan.  1837. 

*  Alexander  H.  Everett. 
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are  the  unvarjing  elements  of  her  song.  If  her  poirer  of  •zprtMioft 
was  equal  to  the  paritj  and  eleration  of  her  hahiti  of  HMOgki  aaA 
feeling,  she  woald  be  a  female  Milton,  or  a  Christian  Pindar.    BmH 

'  tfaoQgh  tht  lBb«rU 

ITor  the  prld#,  nor  ample  plaloa, 

Th*t  the  ThelNtn  eagle  bear ; 
Sailing  with  •apreme  dominion 

Through  the  aiare  deep  of  air  ;* 

she  nevertheless  manages  language  with  ease  and  elegaaeo,  and  oIUb 
with  much  of  the  curiosa  felicitas,  that  *  refined  felidt j'  of  azpmaloa, 
which  is,  after  all,  the  principal  charm  in  poetrj.  In  blank  vwM  ab# 
is  very  successful.  The  poems  that  she  has  written  in  thte  rnrnmu^ 
have  not  unfrequentlj  much  of  the  manner  of  Wordsworth,  and  aaaj 
be  nearlj  or  quite  as  highl/  relished  bj  his  admirers." 


WIDOW  AT  HER  DAUOHTER'S  BRIDAL. 

Deal  gentlj  thou,  whose  hand  hath  won 

The  young  bird  from  its  nest  awajr, 
Where  careless,  *neath  a  vernal  sun, 

She  gajljr  caroU'd,  daj  by  day ; 
The  haunt  is  lone,  the  heart  must  grieve, 

From  whence  her  timid  wing  doth  soar, 
Tliej  p<>n8ive  list  at  hush  of  eve, 

Yet  hear  her  gushing  song  uo  more. 

Deal  gently  with  her;  thou  art  dear. 

Beyond  what  vestal  lips  liave  told, 
And,  like  a  lamb  from  fountains  clear. 

She  turns  coufidiug  to  thy  fold  ; 
She  round  thy  sweet  domestic  bower 

Tlie  wreath  of  changeless  love  shall  twina. 
Watch  for  thy  step  at  vesper  hour. 

And  blend  her  holiest  prayer  with  thine. 

Deal  pently  thou,  when,  far  away, 

Mid  stranger  scenes  her  foot  shall  rove. 
Nor  let  thy  tender  care  decay — 

The  soul  of  woman  lives  in  love : 
And  shooMKt  thou,  wonderins,  mark  a  tear, 

UuiM^nscioos,  from  hor  eyeliiis  break, 
Be  pitiful,  and  soothe  the  fear 

That  man's  strong  heart  may  ne*er  partake. 

A  mother  yields  her  gem  to  thee. 
On  thy  true  breast  to  sparkle  rare. 

She  places  'oeath  thy  household  t 
The  idol  of  her  fondest  care ; 
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And  hy  thj  trait  to  be  forgiren, 

When  judgment  wakes  in  terror  wild. 

By  all  thy  treasured  hopes  of  heaven, 
Deal  gentlj  with  the  widow's  child. 


NTAGARA. 

Flow  on  for  ever,  in  thy  glorious  robe 
Of  terror  and  of  beauty— Ood  hath  set 
His  rainbow  on  thj  forehead,  and  the  cloud 
Mantled  around  thy  feet. — And  he  doth  give 
Thy  voice  of  thunder  power  to  speak  of  him 
Eternally — ^bidding  the  lip  of  man 
Keep  silence,  and  upon  thy  rocky  altar  poor 
Incense  of  awe-struck  praise. 

And  who  can  dare 
To  lift  the  insect  trump  of  earthly  hope. 
Or  love,  or  sorrow-^^'mid  the  peal  sublime 
Of  thy  tremendous  hymn  ? — Even  Ocean  shrinks 
Back  from  thy  brotherhood,  and  his  wild  waves 
Retire  abashed. — For  he  doth  sometimes  seem 
To  sleep  like  a  spent  laborer,  and  recall 
His  wearied  billows  from  their  vexing  play, 
And  lull  them  to  a  cradle  calm :  but  thou, 
With  everlasting,  undecaying  tide, 
Dost  rest  not  night  or  day. 

The  morning  stars, 
When  first  they  sang  o'er  young  creation's  birth, 
Heard  thy  deep  anthem — and  those  wrecking  fires 
That  wait  the  archangeVs  signal  to  dissolve 
The  solid  earth,  shall  find  Jehovah's  name 
Graven,  as  with  a  thousand  diamond  spears, 
On  thine  unfathomed  page. — Each  leafy  bough 
That  lifts  itself  within  thy  proud  domain. 
Doth  gather  greenness  from  thy  living  spray. 
And  tremble  at  the  baptism. — Lot  yon  birds 
Do  venture  boldly  near,  bathing  their  wing 
Amid  thy  foam  and  mist. — Tis  meet  for  them 
To  touch  thy  garment's  hem— or  lightly  stir 
Ti\e  snowy  leaflets  of  thy  vapor  wreath — 
Who  sport  unharmed  upon  the  fleecy  cloud, 
And  listen  at  the  echoing  gate  of  heaven. 
Without  reproof. — But  as  for  us — it  seems 
Scarce  lawful  with  our  broken  tones  to  speak 
Familiarly  of  thee. — Methinks,  to  tint 
Thy  glorious  features  with  our  pencil's  point, 
Or  woo  thee  to  the  tablet  of  a  song, 
Were  profanation. 
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Thoa  dost  make  the  tool 
A  wondering  witness  of  thj  majestjr ; 
And  while  it  mshes  with  delirions  joj 
To  tread  thj  Testibnle,  dost  ohain  its  step, 
And  check  its  rapture  with  the  humbling  view 
Of  its  own  nothingness,  bidding  it  stand 
In  the  dread  presence  of  the  Invisible, 
As  if  to  answer  to  its  Qod  through  thee. 
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Nature  doth  mourn  for  thee. 

There  comes  a  Toioe 
From  her  far  solitudes,  as  though  the  winds 
Murmured  low  dirges,  or  the  wares  complained. 
Even  the  meek  plant,  that  never  sang  before 
Save  one  brief  requiem,  when  its  blossoms  fell, 
Seems  through  its  drooping  leaves  to  sigh  for  thts, 
As  for  a  florist  dead.    The  ivy,  wreathed 
Round  the  graj  turrets  of  a  buried  race. 
And  the  proud  palm  trees,  that  like  princes  rear 
Their  diadems  *neath  Asia's  sultry  skjr, 
Blend  with  their  ancient  lore  ihj  hallowed  name. 
Thj  music,  like  baptismal  dew,  did  make 
Whatever  it  touched  more  holy.    The  pure  shell. 
Pressing  its  pearly  lip  to  Ocean's  floor ; 
The  cloistered  chambers,  where  the  seagods  sleep ; 
And  the  un fathomed,  melancholy  Main, 
Lament  for  thee  through  all  the  sounding  deept. 
Hark  I  from  sky-piercing  Himmaleh,  to  where 
Snowdon  doth  weave  his  coronet  of  cloud — 
From  the  scathed  pine  tree,  near  the  red  man's  hiit| 
To  where  the  everlasting  Banian  builds 
Its  vast  columnar  temple,  comes  a  wail 
For  her  who  o'er  the  dim  cathedral's  arch, 
The  quivering  sunbeam  on  the  cottage  wall, 
Or  the  sere  desert,  poured  the  lofty  chant 
And  ritual  of  the  muse :  who  found  the  link 
That  joins  mute  Nature  to  ethereal  mind, 
And  made  that  link  a  melody. 

The  vales 
Of  glorious  Albion  heard  thy  tuneful  fame. 
And  those  green  cliffs,  where  erst  the  Cambrian  hards 
Swept  their  indignant  lyres,  exulting  tell 
How  oft  thy  fairy  foot  in  childhood  climbed 
Their  rude,  romantic  heights. 

Yet  was  the  conch 
Of  thy  last  slumber  in  yon  verdant  isle 
Of  song,  and  eloquence,  and  ardent  soul — 
Which,  loved  of  lavish  skies,  though  banned  hj  flaiti 
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Seemed  as  a  type  of  tlune  own  varied  lot,     • 
The  crowned  of  Qeniofl,  and  the  child  of  Wo. 
For  at  ihy  breast  the  ever-pointed  thorn 
Did  gird  itself  in  secret,  mid  the  gush 
Of  such  unstained,  snbUme,  impassioned  song, 
That  angels,  poising  on  some  silver  cloud, 
Might  listen  mid  the  errands  of  the  skies, 
And  linger  all  nnblamed. 

How  tenderly 
Doth  Nature  draw  her  curtain  round  thy  rest. 
And,  like  a  nurse,  with  finger  on  her  lip, 
Watch  that  no  step  disturb  thee,  and  no  hand 
Profane  thy  sacred  harp.    Methinks  she  waits 
Thy  waking,  as  some  cheated  mother  hangs 
O'er  the  pale  babe,  whose  spirit  Death  hath  stolen. 
And  laid  it  dreaming  on  the  lap  of  Heaven. 
Said  we  that  thou  art  dead  f    We  dare  not.    No. 
For  every  mountain,  stream,  or  shady  dell. 
Where  thy  rich  echoes  linger,  claim  thee  still, 
Their  own  undying  one.     To  thee  was  known 
Alike  the  language  of  the  fragile  flower 
And  of  the  burning  stars.    God  taught  it  thee. 
So,  from  thy  living  intercourse  with  man. 
Thou  shalt  not  pass,  until  the  weary  earth 
Drops  her  last  gem  into  the  doomsday  flame. 
Thou  hast  but  taken  thy  seat  with  that  blest  choir, 
Whose  harmonies  thy  spirit  learned  so  well 
Through  this  low,  darkened  casement,  and  so  long 
Interpreted  for  us. 

Why  should  we  say 
Farewell  to  thee,  since  every  unborn  age 
Shall  mix  thee  with  its  household  charities  f 
The  hoary  sire  shall  bow  his  deafened  ear. 
And  greet  thy  sweet  words  with  his  benison ; 
The  mother  shrine  thee  as  a  vestal  flame 
In  the  lone  temple  of  her  sanctity ; 
And  the  young  child  who  takes  thee  by  the  hand 
Shall  travel  with  a  surer  step  to  heaven. 


CONTENTMENT. 

Think'st  thou  the  steed  that  restless  roves 
O'er  rocks  and  mountains,  fields  and  groves, 

With  wild,  unbridled  bound, 
Finds  fresher  pasture  than  the  bee, 
On  thymy  bank  or  vernal  tree, 
Intent  to  store  her  industry 

Within  her  waxen  round  f 

Think'st  thou  the  fountain  forced  to  turn 
Through  marble  vase  or  soulptured  nm, 
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AfTords  a  sweeter  dranght 
Than  tbat  which,  in  its  natire  sphere, 
Perennial,  andistarb*d  and  clear, 
Flows,  the  lone  trareller's  thirst  to  cheer. 

And  wake  his  grateful  thought  ? 

Tliink'st  thou  the  man  whose  mansions  hold 
The  worldling's  pomp  and  mitier'a  gold 

Obtains  a  richer  prize 
Than  he  who,  in  his  cot  at  rest, 
Finds  heavenly  peace  a  willing  guest, 
And  bears  the  promise  in  his  breast 

Of  treasure  in  the  skies  i 


THE  CORAL  INSECT. 

Toil  on  !  toil  on !  je  ephemeral  train, 

Who  build  in  the  tossing  and  treacherous  main ; 

Toil  on — for  the  wisdom  of  man  ye  mock, 

With  your  sand-based  structures  and  domes  of  rock; 

Your  columns  the  fathomless  fountains  lave, 

And  your  arches  spring  up  to  the  crested  wave ; 

Ye  're  a  puny  race,  thus  to  boMly  rear 

A  fabric  so  vast,  iu  a  realm  so  drear. 

Ye  bind  the  diH'p  with  your  secret  zone, 

The  ocean  is  sealed,  and  the  surge  a  stone ; 

Fresh  wreaths  from  the  coral  pavement  spring, 

Like  the  terraced  pride  of  Assyria's  king; 

The  turf  looks  green  where  the  breakers  rolled ; 

O'er  the  whirlpool  ripens  the  rind  of  gold  ; 

The  8ea-si)atche<l  isle  is  the  home  of  men, 

And  the  mountains  exult  where  the  wave  hath  been. 

But  why  do  ye  plant  'neath  the  billows  dark 
The  wrecking  reef  for  the  gallant  bark  P 
There  are  snares  enough  on  the  tented  field, 
'Mid  the  blossomed  sweets  that  the  valleys  yield ; 
There  are  serpents  to  coil,  ere  the  flowers  are  up ; 
There's  a  iK>ison  drop  in  man's  purest  cup ; 
There  are  foes  that  watch  for  his  cradle  breath. 
And  why  need  ye  sow  the  floods  with  death  f 

With  mouldering  bones  the  deeps  are  white. 
From  the  ice-clad  jwle  to  the  tropics  bright ; 
Tlie  mermaid  hath  twistwl  her  fingers  cold 
With  the  mesh  of  the  sea-boy's  curls  of  gold, 
And  the  gods  of  ocean  have  frowned  to  see 
The  mariner's  bed  in  their  halls  of  glee ; 
Hath  earth  no  graves,  tbat  ye  thus  must  spread 
The  boandleta  sea  for  the  thronging  dead  f 
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Ye  build — ye  baild — but  ye  enter  not  in, 

Like  the  tribes  whom  the  desert  devoured  in  their  sin  ; 

From  the  land  of  promise  ye  fade  and  die, 

Ere  its  verdure  gleams  forth  on  your  weary  eye  ; 

As  the  kings  of  the  cloud-crowned  pyramid, 

Their  noteless  bones  in  oblivion  hid, 

Ye  slumber  unmarked  'mid  the  desolate  main, 

While  the  wonder  and  pride  of  your  works  remain. 


INDIAN  NAMES. 

Ye  say  fhey  all  have  passed  away, 

That  noble  race  and  brave ; 
That  their  light  canoes  have  vanished 

From  off  the  crested  wave ; 
That,  'mid  the  forests  where  they  roamed. 

There  rings  no  hunter's  shout ; 
But  their  name  is  on  your  waters — 

Ye  may  not  wash  it  out. 

'T  is  where  Ontario's  billow 

Like  Ocean's  surge  is  curled  ; 
Where  strong  Niagara^s  thunders  wake 

The  echo  of  the  world  : 
Where  red  Missouri  bringeth 

Rich  tribute  from  the  west ; 
And  Rappahannock  sweetly  sleeps 

On  green  Virginia's  breast. 

Ye  say  their  conelike  cabins, 

That  clustered  o'er  the  vale, 
Have  disappeared,  as  withered  leaves 

Before  the  autumn's  gale  : 
But  their  memory  liveth  on  your  hills. 

Their  baptism  on  your  shore, 
Your  everlasting  rivers  speak 

Their  dialect  of  yore. 

Old  Massachusetts  wears  it 

Within  her  lordly  crown, 
And  broad  Ohio  bears  it 

Amid  her  young  renown; 
Connecticut  has  wreathed  it 

Where  her  quiet  foliage  waves, 
And  bold  Kentucky  breathes  it  hoarse 

Through  all  her  ancient  caves. 

Wachusett  hides  its  lingering  voice 

Within  its  rocky  heart, 
And  Alleghany  graves  its  tone 

Thioughout  his  lofty  chart. 

37 
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MooadDOck,  on  his  forehead  hoar, 
Doth  seal  the  sacred  trust : 

Yonr  mountains  build  their  monument, 
Though  jre  destroy  their  dust. 


THE  ROSB. 

I  saw  a  rose  perfect  in  beaaty ;  it  rested  gracefully  upon  its 
stalk,  and  its  perfume  filled  the  air.  Many  stopped  to  gaze 
upon  it,  many  bowed  to  taste  its  fragrance,  and  its  owner  hong 
over  it  with  delight.  I  passed  it  again,  and  behold  it  was  gone 
— ^its  stem  was  leafless — its  root  had  withered;  the  inclosare 
which  surrounded  it  was  broken  down.  The  spoiler  bad  been 
there ;  he  saw  that  many  admired  it ;  he  knew  it  was  dear  to 
him  who  planted  it,  and  besides  it  he  had  no  other  plant  to 
love.  Yet  he  snatched  it  secretly  from  the  hand  that  cherished 
it;  he  wore  it  on  his  bosom  till  it  hung  its  head  and  faded,  and, 
when  he  saw  that  its  glory  was  departed,  he  flung  it  mdely 
away.  But  it  left  a  thorn  in  his  bosom,  and  rainly  did  he  seek 
to  extract  it ;  for  now  it  pierces  the  spoiler,  even  in  his  hour  of 
mirth.  And  when  I  saw  that  no  man,  who  had  loved  the  beaaty 
of  the  rose,  gathered  again  its  scattered  leaves,  or  bound  up 
the  stalk  which  the  hands  of  violence  had  broken,  I  looked 
earnestly  at  the  spot  where  it  grew,  and  my  soul  received  in- 
Btruction.  And  I  said:  Let  her  who  is  full  of  beauty  and  ad- 
miration, sitting  like  the  queen  of  flowers  in  majesty  among 
the  daughters  of  women,  let  her  watch  lest  vanity  enter  her 
heart,  beguiling  her  to  rest  proudly  upon  her  own  strength ; 
let  her  remember  that  she  standeth  upon  slippery  places,  "  and 
be  not  high-minded,  but  fear." 


THE  PRIVILEGES  OF  AQX. 

The  aged,  especially  if  their  conquest  of  self  is  imperfect, 
are  prone  to  underrate  the  advantages  that  remain.  Their 
minds  linger  among  depressing  subjects,  repining  for  what 
"timers  effacing  fingers"  will  never  restore.  Far  better  wonid 
it  be  to  muse  on  their  remaining  privileges,  to  recount  them, 
and  to  rejoice  in  them.  Many  instances  have  I  witnessed,  both 
of  this  spirit,  and  the  want  of  it,  which  left  enduring  impres- 
sions. 

I  well  remember  an  ancient  dwelling,  sheltered  by  lofty, 
ombrageoai  trees,  and  with  all  the  appendages  of  mral  coBh 
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fort.  A  fair  prospect  of  hi]l  and  dale,  and  broad  river,  and 
distant  spire,  cheered  the  vine-covered  piazzas,  through  whose 
loop-holes,  with  the  subdued  cry  of  the  steam-borne  cars,  the 
world's  great  Babel  made  a  dash  at  the  picture  without  coming 
too  near.  Traits  of  agricultural  life,  divested  of  its  rude  and 
sordid  toils,  were  pleasantly  visible.  A  smooth-coated  and 
symmetrical  cow  ruminated  over  her  clover-meal.  A  faithful 
horse,  submissive  to  the  gentlest  rein,  protruded  his  honest 
face  through  the  barn  window.  A  few  brooding  mothers  were 
busy  with  the  nurture  of  their  chickens,  while  the  proud  father 
of  the  flock  told,  with  a  clarion-voice,  his  happiness.  There 
were  trees,  whose  summer  fruits  were  richly  swelling,  and 
bushes  of  ripening  berries,  and  gardens  of  choice  vegetables. 
Those  who,  from  the  hot  and  dusty  city,  came  to  breathe  the 
pure  air  of  this  sylvan  retreat,  took  note  of  these  **  creature- 
comforts,''  and  thought  they  added  beauty  to  the  landscape. 

Within  the  abode,  fair  pictures  and  books  of  no  mean  litera- 
ture adorned  the  parlors;  in  the  carpeted  kitchen,  ticked  the 
stately  old  family  clock,  while  the  bright  dishes  stood  in  orderly 
array  upon  the  speckless  shelves.  Visitants  could  not  but 
admire  that  union  of  taste  and  education  which  makes  rural 
life  beautiful.  It  might  seem  almost  as  an  Elysium,  where 
care  would  delight  to  repose,  or  philosophy  to  pursue  her  re- 
searches without  interruption.  But  to  any  such  remark,  the 
excellent  owner  was  wont  mournfully  to  reply: — 

"  Here  are  only  two  old  people  together.  Our  children  are 
married  and  gone.  Some  of  them  are  dead.  We  cannot  be 
expected  to  have  much  enjoyment." 

Oh,  dear  friends,  but  it  is  expected  that  yon  thouM,  Tour 
very  statement  of  the  premises  is  an  admission  of  peculiar 
sources  of  comfort. 

**Two  old  people  together, ^^  Whose  sympathies  can  be  80 
perfect?  And  is  not  sympathy  a  source  of  happiness f  Side 
by  side  ye  have  journeyed  through  joys  and  sorrows.  Yon  have 
stood  by  the  grave's  brink,  when  it  swallowed  up  your  idols, 
and  the  iron  that  entered  into  your  souls  was  fused  as  a  living 
link,  that  time  might  never  destroy.  Under  the  cloud,  and 
through  the  sea,  you  have  walked  hand  in  hand,  heart  to  heart. 
What  subjects  of  communion  must  you  have,  with  which  no 
other  human  being  could  intermeddle  I 

**Two  old  people.^^  Would  your  experience  be  so  rich  and 
profound,  if  you  were  not  old  ?  or  your  congeniality  so  entire, 
if  one  was  old,  and  the  other  yonng?  What  a  blessing  that 
you  can  say,  there  are  two  of  us.     Can  yon  realize  the  loneli- 
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ness  of  son]  that  mast  gather  aroiiml  the  words  '*tfit  alomtr* 
How  many  of  mcmorj's  chcrisheil  pictures  mii.st  then  be  Tiewed 
throufrh  hlindin^  tears?  how  feelingly  the  expression  of  the 
poet  must  >»#»  adopted — "'tis  the  survivor  dies?" 

**Onr  children  are  married  and  gnne^  Would  TOn  hare  it 
otherwise?  Wnq  it  not  fitting  for  them  to  complj  with  the 
iiistitation  of  thvir  Creator?  \»  it  not  better  than  if  ther  were 
all  at  homo,  witliont  congenial  employment,  pining  In  disap- 
pointed hope,  or  solitude  of  the  heart?  Marrttd  and  ymtef 
To  teach  in  other  tiomes  the  virtues  they  have  learned  from 
you.  Perchance,  in  newer  settlements  to  diffuse  the  enerfry  of 
right  habits,  and  the  hiirh  influence  of  pure  principles.  Gtme! 
to  learn  the  luxury  of  life's  most  intense  affections,  and  wisely 
to  train  their  own  young  blossoms  for  time  and  for  eternity. 
Praise  Ood  that  it  is  so. 

**  Some  are  dead.^^  They  have  pone  a  little  before.  They 
have  shown  you  the  way  throujrii  that  trate  where  all  the  livinp 
must  pass.  Will  not  their  vuirc  of  welcome  be  sweet  In  the 
skies?  Drcnm  ve  not  sometimes  that  ve  hear  the  echo  of  their 
hiirp-strinps  ?  Is  not  your  eternal  iionn*  brouprht  nearer,  and 
uuule  dearer  by  them  ?      Then  praise  (wod, 

PifM  A 
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This  I)fautiful  potjt  nml  finisb**il  pr(>«f*  writer  was  bom  in  BortMi  on 
the  2CtIi  of  (X'tober,  ITMl.  Hi?  w.ia  fnln'Mte.!  In  his  nAtiT«  city,  aD«t 
plactftl  at  an  early  ace  iu  a  mercantile  li(»n«i',  anil  at  t be  age  of  twenty- 
one  en&;a(;i*«l  in  business  on  liis  own  a<'rniint  After  a  few  J9»^n,  he  waa 
elei'teil  rasbierof  tlitiOIoK*  Dank,  in  Ho-itDn.  wbii'h  nffirv  he  Mill  holds. 

Mr.  Sprague  Ih  an  eminent  ami  enoouracinc  example  of  the  anion 
of  large  ImsinesH  on pactty  ami  exart  1>uHine'*A  liaMti*,  with  a  lore  of 
literature,  ami  si^^nal  snive-*  in  it**  pnr<iuit.  He  wax  bom  a  poet, and 
no  fomiit  of  tlie  mnntin^  hnn^e  or  of  (be  bank  i-nnM  represti  hiR  natiro 
genioB.  He  early  iinbii>lii'il  a  >erie!«  of  ]irii!o.'ue<.,  which  attracted 
much  Attention,  ami  in  l-^l!^)  was  a  •«ni're^>riil  «Nim)Ntit<>r  for  the  Priio 
Otie  at  an  exhitiition  in  Honton.  in  boiiMr  of  >liak'<ix>are.'     On  the  4th 

'  With  the  exrr|.ii.iii  of  (trar'*  "  Btril"  iin'l  ■•  Pnxre**  of  Poeirr."  and 
two  or  three  of  r«illin«'  nilr*,  I  think  ihi^  f"li*  •ii|wrii>r  l«>  anTthing  of  Ihe 
kimi  in  our  lanjcuaee,  n«ii  i>&i'r|iiiii)c  l»rvibn  «  o^l<'tirnt<'<l  "  AUiAader 
FtfEst."  Iu  brautv.  in  %i)C»r.  in  hii|>|>y  mUiim"Ii'.  iiii-l  iwrtii>i>iit  illustralionf, 
it  in  qaite  equal  tu  Ih-Til^n'«.  while  it  h%-  none  t.f  ih"«e  (-mM  af^ociatioBf 
which  are  a  latl  bli>mi«h  in  !>•  Kri*«i  )-i>>l"t,^|-' 
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of  Jalj,  1825,  he  delivered  an  oraUon  before  the  inhabitants  of  Boston, 
which  is  above  the  ordinary  productions  of  that  character.  In  1827 
he  delivered  an  admirable  "  Oration^fore  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Intemxwrance  ;**  and  in  1829  a  poem  before  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappi  Society  of  Harvard  University,  entitled  "  Curiosity." 
This  is  the  longest  of  his  poetical  productions,  and  has  many  passages 
in  it  of  signal  beauty.  In  1830,  he  pronounced  an  ode  at  the  centen- 
nial celebration  of  the  settlement  of  Boston,  which  has,  perhaps,  a 
little  more  finish,  but  it  displays  far  less  spirit,  vigor,  and  genius  than 
the  Shakspearian  Ode.  Besides  these,  Mr.  Sprague  has  written  many 
smaller  pieces,  which  have  fully  sustained  his  early  reputation. 


6HAK8PEARE  ODE. 

Gk)d  of  the  glorious  Lyre ! 
Whose  notes  of  old  on  lofty  Pindus  rang, 

While  Jove's  exulting  choir 
Caught  the  glad  echoes  and  responsive  sang — 
Come !  bless  the  service  and  the  shrine 
We  consecrate  to  thee  and  thine. 

Fierce  from  the  frozen  north. 
When  Havoc  led  his  legions  forth. 
O'er  Learning's  sunny  groves  the  dark  destroyers  spread 
In  dust  the  sacred  statue  slept. 
Fair  Science  round  her  altars  wept, 
And  Wisdom  cowled  his  head. 

At  length,  Olympian  lord  of  mom, 
The  raven  veil  of  night  was  torn. 

When,  through  golden  clouds  descending, 
Thou  didst  hold  thy  radiant  flight, 

O'er  Nature's  lovely  pageant  bending, 
Till  Avon  rolled,  all  sparkling,  to  thy  sight ! 

Tliere,  on  its  bank,  beneath  the  mulberry's  shade. 
Wrapped  in  young  dreams,  a  wild-eyed  minstrel  strayed. 
Lighting  there,  and  lingering  long. 
Thou  didst  teach  the  bard  his  song ; 

Thy  fingers  strung  his  sleeping  shell. 
And  round  his  brows  a  garland  curled ; 

On  his  lips  thy  spirit  fell, 
And  bade  him  wake  and  warm  the  world ! 

Then  Shakspeare  rose  I 
AiToss  the  trembling  strings 
His  daring  hand  he  flings. 
And  lo  !  a  new  creation  glows ! 
There,  clustering  round,  submissive  to  his  will, 
Fate's  vassal  train  his  high  commands  fulfil. — 

37* 
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Madness,  with  his  frightfol  scream, 
Vengeance,  leaning  cm  his  lance, 
Avarice,  with  his  UUde  and  beam, 
Hatr^,  blasting  with  a  glance, 
Remorse  that  weeps,  and  Rage  that  roars. 
And  Jealonsj  that  dotes,  bot  dooms,  and  mardetB,  jwi  adocva. 
Mirth,  his  face  with  sunbeams  lit, 
Waking  laughter's  merry  swell, 
Arm  in  arm  with  fresh -eyed  Wit, 
That  waves  his  tingling  lash,  while  Folly  shakes  his  bslL 

Despair,  that  haants  the  gurgling  stream, 
Kissed  by  the  virgin  moon's  cold  beam. 
Where  some  lost  maid  wild  chapleta  wreathes, 
And,  swan- like,  there  her  own  dirge  breathes. 
Then,  broken-hearted,  sinks  to  rest. 
Beneath  the  bubbling  wave,  tliat  shrouds  her  maniac  breast. 

Young  Love,  with  eye  of  tender  cloom, 

Now  drooping  o'er  the  hallowed  tomb 
Where  his  plighted  victims  lie- 
Where  they  met,  but  met  to  die ; 

And  now,  when  crimson  buds  are  sleeping, 

Through  the  dewy  arbor  peeping, 
Wiiere  Beauty's  child,  the  frowning  world  forgot. 

To  Youth's  devoted  tale  is  listening. 

Rapture  on  her  dark  lash  glitf toning, 
^Vliile  fairies  leave  their  cowtilip  cells  and  guard  ths  happy  spot. 

Thus  rise  the  phantom  throng, 
<)l>edient  to  their  Master's  song. 

Anil  lead  in  willing  chainti  tlie  m-onderini;  sonl  along. 
For  other  worMs  war's  (rreat  One  >ighe4l  in  vain — 
O'er  otlier  worlds  see  ishakspearH  mve  and  reign  t 
The  rapt  magician  of  his  own  wild  lay, 
Kirth  and  her  tribes  hi«  nivstic  wand  ober. 
Old  Ocean  trembles,  Thunder  cra<'ks  the  skies. 
Air  teems  with  shapes,  and  telltale  sp<.*ctre«  rise; 
Night's  paltering  ha.{S  their  fearful  orcsies  keep. 
And  faithless  Guilt  unseals  the  lip  of  Sleep; 
Time  yields  his  trophit^  up,  and  Deaih  restores 
The  mouldered  victims  of  his  voiceless  shores. 
The  fireside  legend  and  the  fa«le<l  futge. 
The  crime  that  cursed,  the  dee<l  that  blesse<l  an  age, 
AH,  all  come  forth — the  gooil  to  chann  and  cheer. 
To  seourge  bold  Vice,  and  start  the  generous  tear ; 
With  pictured  Folly  gasing  fools  to  bhame. 

And  guide  young  Glory's  f«H>t  along  the  \  ath  of  fame. 

Lo !  hand  in  hand, 
Hell's  Juggling  sisters  stand. 
To  greet  their  victim  from  the  light ; 

Grouped  on  the  blasted  heath. 
They  tempt  him  to  the  work  of  fleath. 
Then  melt  in  air,  and  mtvk  his  fvon  lering  <«i»;ht. 
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In  midnight's  hallowed  hour 
He  seeks  the  fatal  tower, 
Where  the  lone  raven,  perched  on  high, 
Pours  to  the  snllen  gale 
Her  hoarse,  prophetic  wail, 
And  croaks  the  dreadful  moment  nigh. 
See,  by  the  phantom  dagger  led, 

Pale,  guilty  thing  I 
Slowly  he  steals,  with  silent  tread, 
And  grasps  his  coward  steel  to  smite  his  sleeping  king ! 
Hark  I  'tis  the  signal  bell. 
Struck  by  that  bold  and  unsexed  one 
Whose  milk  is  gall,  whose  heart  is  stone ; 
Bis  ear  hath  caught  the  knell — 
'Tis  done  I  'tis  done  1 
Behold  him  from  the  chamber  rushing 
Where  his  dead  monarch's  blood  is  gashing ! 
Look  where  he  trembling  stands, 
Sad  gazing  there. 
Life's  smoking  crimson  on  his  hands. 
And  in  his  felon  heart  the  worm  of  wild  despair  1 

Mark  the  sceptred  traitor  slumbering  I 

There  flit  the  slaves  of  conscience  round. 
With  boding  tongue  foul  murders  numbering ; 
Sleep's  leaden  portals  catch  the  sound. 
In  his  dream  of  blood  for  mercy  quaking, 
At  his  own  dull  scream  behold  him  waking ! 
Soon  that  dream  to  fate  shall  turn. 
For  him  the  living  furies  burn  ; 
For  him  the  vulture  sits  on  yonder  misty  peak, 
And  chides  the  lagging  night,  and  whets  her  hungry  beak. 
Hark !  the  trumpet's  warning  breath 
Echoes  round  the  vale  of  death. 
Unhorsed,  unhelmed,  disdaining  shield. 
The  panting  tyrant  scours  the  field. 
Vengeance !  he  meets  thy  dooming  blade ! 
The  scourge  of  earth,  the  scorn  of  Heaven, 
He  falls  I  unwept  and  unforgiven. 
And  all  his  guilty  glories  fade. 
Like  a  crushed  reptile  in  the  dust  he  lies. 
And  Hate's  last  lightning  quivers  from  his  eyesl 

Behold  yon  crownless  king — 
Yon  white-locked,  weeping  sire- 
Where  he&ven's  uupillared  chambers  ring, 
And  burst  their  streams  of  flood  and  fire  I 
He  gave  them  all — the  daughters  of  his  love ; 
That  recreant  pair  I  they  drive  him  forth  lo  rove, 
In  such  a  night  of  woe. 
The  cubless  regent  of  the  wood 
Forgets  to  bathe  her  fangs  in  blood, 
And  caverns  with  her  foe ! 
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Yet  one  was  ever  kind ; 

Why  lingers  she  behind  f 
0  pitj !— view  him  hj  her  dead  form  kneelingt 
Even  in  wild  frenij  holy  nature  feeling. 

His  aching  ejeballs  strain 

To  see  those  curtained  orbe  unfold, 
That  beauteous  bosom  heare  again  ; 

But  all  is  dark  and  cold. 
In  agony  the  father  shakes  ; 
Grief's  choking  note 
Swells  in  his  throat, 
Each  withered  heart-string  tugs  and  breaks ! 
Round  her  pale  neck  his  dying  arms  he  wreathes, 
And  on  her  marble  lips  his  last,  his  death-kiss  braathet. 

Down,  trembling  wing ! — shall  insect  weakness  kMp 

The  sun-defying  eaglets  sweep  f 

A  mortal  strike  celestial  strings, 
And  feebly  echo  what  a  seraph  sings  f 

Who  now  shall  grace  the  glowing  throne. 

Where,  all  unrivalled,  all  alone, 
Bold  Shakspeare  sat,  and  looked  creation  through. 
The  minstrel  monarch  of  the  worlds  he  drew  f 

Tliat  throne  is  cold— that  lyre  in  death  unstrang 
On  whofle  proud  note  delighted  Wonder  hong. 
Yet  old  Oblivion,  as  in  wrath  he  sweeps, 
One  siK)t  shall  spare — the  grave  where  Shakspeare  sle«pc. 
Rulers  and  ruleti  in  common  gloom  may  lie. 
Rut  Nature's  laureate  bards  shall  never  die. 
Art's  chiseled  boast  and  Glory's  trophied  shore 
Must  live  in  numbers,  or  can  live  no  more. 
While  sculpt un^d  Jove  some  namelei^s  waste  may  elaim, 
Still  rolls  the  Olympic  car  in  Pindar's  fame ; 
Troy's  doubtful  walls  in  ashes  passed  away. 
Yet  frown  on  Greece  in  Homer's  deathless  lay  ; 
Rome,  slowly  sinking  in  her  crumbling  fanes, 
Stands  all  immortal  in  her  Maro's  strains ; 
So,  too,  yon  giant  empress  of  the  isles. 
On  whose  broad  sway  the  sun  forever  smiles. 
To  Time's  unsparinic  rage  one  day  must  beu«i. 
And  all  her  triumphs  in  her  Sliakspeare  end! 

O  thou  !  to  whose  creative  power 
We  dedicate  the  festal  hour. 
While  (}race  and  Goodness  round  the  altar  stand. 
Learning's  anointed  train,  and  Beauty's  rose-lipped  band- 
Realms  yet  unborn,  in  accents  now  unknown. 
Thy  song  shall  learn,  and  bless  it  for  their  own. 

Deep  in  the  West  as  In«lependence  rove«, 
Hin  banners  planting  round  the  Und  he  loves. 
Where  Nature  sleeps  in  Kden's  infant  grace. 
In  time*s  full  hour  shall  spring  a  glorious  race. 
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Tliy  name,  thy  verse,  thy  langaage,  shall  they  bear. 
And  deck  for  thee  the  vaulted  temple  there. 
Our  Roman-hearted  fathers,  broke 
Thy  parent  empire's  galling  yoke  ; 
Bat  thou,  harmonious  master  of  the  mind, 
Around  their  sous  a  gentler  chain  shalt  bind ; 
Once  more  in  thee  shall  Albion's  sceptre  wave, 
And  what  her  Monarch  lost  her  Monarch-Bard  shall  save. 


THE  BROTHERS. 

We  are  but  two— the  others  sleep 
Through  Death's  untroubled  night ; 

We  are  but  two— 0,  let  us  keep 
The  link  that  binds  us  bright  I 

Heart  leaps  to  heart — the  sacred  flood 
That  warms  us  is  the  same ; 

That  good  old  man — his  honest  blood 
Alike  we  fondly  claim. 

We  in  one  mother's  arms  were  locked- 

Long  be  her  love  repaid ; 
In  the  same  cradle  we  were  rooked, 

Round  the  same  hearth  we  played. 

Our  boyish  sports  were  all  the  same, 

Each  little  joy  and  woe  : — 
Let  manhood  keep  alive  the  flame, 

Lit  up  so  long  ago. 

We  are  but  two — be  that  the  band 

To  hold  us  till  we  die ; 
Shoulder  to  shoulder  let  us  stand, 

Till  side  by  side  we  lie. 


THE  FAMILY  MEETING.^ 

We  are  all  here ! 

Father,  mother, 

Sister,  brother, 
All  who  hold  each  other  dear. 
Each  cliair  is  filled — we're  all  at  home; 
To-night  let  no  cold  stranger  come  ; 
It  is  not  often  thus  around 
Our  old  familiar  hearth  we're  found. 

>  These  lines  were  written  on  ocoaBion  of  the  accidental  meeting  of  all  the 
surviving  members  of  a  family,  the  father  and  mother  of  which,  one  eighty- 
two,  the  other  eighty  years  old,  have  lived  in  the  same  hotue  fifty-three  years. 
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Ble88|  then,  the  meeting  and  the  spot ; 
For  once  he  every  care  forgot ; 
Let  gentle  Peace  assert  her  power, 
And  kind  Affection  rule  the  hour ; 
We*re  all— all  here. 

We^re  not  all  here ! 
Some  are  away — the  dead  ones  dear, 
Who  thronged  with  us  this  ancient  hearth. 
And  gave  the  hour  to  guiltless  mirth. 
Fate,  with  a  stem,  relentless  hand, 
Looked  in  and  thinned  our  little  band  ; 
Some  like  a  night-flash  passed  away, 
And  some  sank,  lingering,  day  by  day : 
The  quiet  graveyard — some  lie  there  — 
And  cruel  Ocean  has  his  share — 

We're  not  all  here. 

We  are  all  here  I 
Even  they — the  dead — though  dead,  so  dear. 
Fond  Memory,  to  her  duty  true, 
Brings  back  tlieir  faded  forms  to  view. 
How  life-like,  through  the  mist  of  yean, 
Each  well-remembered  face  appears! 
We  see  them  as  in  times  long  past ; 
From  each  to  each  kind  looks  are  cast ; 
We  hear  their  words,  their  smiles  behold, 
They're  round  us  as  they  were  of  old — 

We  are  all  here. 

We  are  all  here ! 

Father,  mother. 

Sister,  brother, 
You  that  I  love  with  love  so  dear. 
'J'his  may  not  long  of  us  be  said ; 
Soon  must  we  Join  the  gathered  dead  ; 
And  by  the  hearth  we  now  sit  round 
Some  other  circle  will  be  found. 
O,  then,  that  windom  may  we  know 
Which  yields  a  life  of  peace  below ! 
So,  in  the  worlds  to  follow  this. 
May  each  repeat,  in  words  of  bliss. 

We're  all— all  here  I 


THB  WINGED  WOR8HIPPKR8. 

ADDRBS8SD  TO  TWO  SWALLOWS  THAT  FLBW  IHTO  CHACVCBT  fLACI  CMUWCm 

DURXSO  DIVIHB  BBBVICB. 

Ohj,  guiltless  pair, 
What  seek  ye  from  the  fields  of  heaven  f 

T«  have  do  need  of  prayer, 
T«  have  no  sina  to  be  foi^ven. 
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Why  perch  ye  here, 
Where  mortals  to  their  Maker  bend  f 

Can  yonr  pnre  spirits  fear 
The  Qod  jre  never  oonld  offend  f 

Ye  never  knew 
The  crimes  for  which  we  come  to  weep. 

Penance  is  not  for  70a, 
Blessed  wanderers  of  the  upper  deep. 

To  you  'tis  given 
To  wake  sweet  Nature's  untaught  lays  ; 

Beneath  the  arch  of  heaven 
To  chirp  away  a  life  of  praise. 

Then  spread  each  wing, 
Far,  far  above,  o'er  lakes  and  lands, 

And  join  the  choirs  that  sing 
In  yon  blue  dome  not  reared  with  hands. 

Or,  if  ye  stay, 
To  note  the  consecrated  hour, 

Teach  me  the  airy  way. 
And  let  me  try  your  envied  power. 

Above  the  crowd,  ' 

On  upward  wings  could  I  but  fly, 
I'd  bathe  in  yon  bright  cloud, 
And  seek  the  stars  that  gem  the  sky. 

'Twere  Heaven  indeed 
Through  fields  of  trackless  light  to  soar, 

On  Nature's  charms  to  feed, 
And  Nature's  own  great  God  adore. 


I  BEE  THEE  STILL.  ^ 

I  see  thee  still ; 
Remembrance,  faithful  to  her  trust, 
Calls  thee  in  beauty  from  the  dust ; 
Thou  comest  in  the  morning  light, 
Thou'rt  with  me  through  the  gloomy  night ; 
In  dreams  I  meet  thee  as  of  old ; 
Then  thy  soft  arms  my  neck  infold. 
And  thy  sweet  voice  is  in  my  ear ; 
In  every  scene  to  memory  dear, 

I  see  thee  still. 


"  I  rocked  her  in  the  cradle, 
And  laid  her  in  the  tomb.    She  was  the  youngett. 
What  fireside  circle  hath  not  felt  the  charm 
or  that  sweet  tie  7    The  jonngest  ne'er  grow  old. 
The  fond  endearments  uf  our  earlier  days 
We  keep  alive  in  them,  and  when  they  dit 
Onr  yonthfal  Joys  we  oury  with  them." 
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I  see  thee  Btill, 
In  everj  hallowed  token  round  ; 
This  little  ring  thy  finger  bound, 
This  lock  of  hair  thy  forehead  shaded, 
This  silken  chain  by  thee  was  braided, 
These  flowers,  all  withered  now,  like  thee, 
Sweet  Sister,  thou  didst  cull  for  me ; 
1  his  book  was  thine ;  here  didst  thou  read ; 
This  picture — ah !  yes,  here,  indeed, 

I  sec  thee  still. 

I  see  thee  still ; 
Here  was  thy  summer  noon's  retreat, 
Here  was  thy  farorite  fireside  seat ; 
This  was  thy  chamber — here,  each  day, 
I  sat  and  watched  thy  sad  decay : 
Here,  on  this  bed,  thou  last  didst  lie ; 
Here,  on  this  pillow — thou  didst  die. 
Dark  hour!'once  more  its  woes  unfold ; 
As  then  I  saw  thee,  pale  and  cold, 

I  see  thee  still. 

I  see  thee  still ; 
Thou  art  not  in  the  grave  confined — 
Death  cannot  claim  the  immortal  Mind  ; 
Let  Earth  close  o*er  its  sacred  trust, 
But  Goodness  dies  not  in  the  dust ; 
Thee,  0  my  Sister  I  'tis  not  thee 
Beneath  the  coffin's  lid  I  see ; 
Thou  to  a  fairer  land  art  gone  ; 
There,  let  me  hope,  my  journey  done. 

To  see  thee  still! 


THE  OCCASIONS  OF  INTEMl'EBANCE. 

It  18  truly  astonishing  to  behold  how  completely  the  habit 
of  unnocesi^ary  drinking  pervades  the  various  classes  of  our 
cummunity.  In  one  way  or  another,  it  is  their  moming  and 
evening  devotion,  their  noonday  and  midnight  sacrifice.  From 
tlie  highest  grade  to  the  lowest,  from  the  drawing-room  to  the 
kitchen,  frum  the  gentleman  to  the  lalwrer,  down  descends  the 
universal  castoni :  from  those  wlio  sit  long  at  the  wine  that 
has  been  rocked  upon  the  ocean,  and  ripened  beneath  an  In- 
dian sky,  down  to  those  who  solace  themselves  with  the  fiery 
liquor  that  has  cursed  no  other  .^^hores  than  our  own — down, 
till  it  reaches  the  miserable  abode,  where  the  father  and  mother 
will  have  rum,  though  the  children  cry  for  bread — down  to  the 
bottom,  even  to  the  prison-house,  the  forlorn  inmate  of  which 
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hails  him  his  best  friend,  who  is  cunning  enough  to  convey  to 
him,  undiscovered,  the  all-consoling,  the  all-corroding  poison. 
Young  men  must  express  the  warmth  of  their  mutual  regard, 
by  daily  and  nightly  libations  at  some  fashionable  hotel — it  is 
the  custom.  The  more  advanced  take  turns  in  flinging  open 
their  own  doors  to  each  other,  and  the  purity  of  their  esteem 
is  testified  by  the  number  of  bottles  they  can  empty  together — 
it  is  the  custom.  The  husband  deems  it  but  civil  to  com- 
memorate the  accidental  visit  of  his  acquaintance  by  a  glass  of 
ancient  spirit,  and  the  wife  holds  it  a  duty  to  celebrate  the  fly- 
ing call  of  her  companion  with  a  taste  of  the  latest  liqueur — 
for  this,  also,  is  the  custom.  The  interesting  gossipry  of  every 
little  evening  coterie  must  be  enlivened  with  the  customary 
cordial.  Custom  demands  that  idle  quarrels,  perhaps  gene- 
rated over  a  friendly  cup,  another  friendly  cup  must  drown. 
Foolish  wagers  are  laid,  to  be  adjusted  in  foolish  drinking — 
the  rich  citizen  stakes  a  dozen,  the  poor  one'a  dram.  "The 
brisk  minor  panting  for  twenty-one"  baptizes  his  new-born 
manhood  in  the  strong  drink  to  which  he  intends  training  it 
up.  Births,  marriages,  and  burials  are  all  hallowed  by  strong 
drink.  Anniversaries,  civic  festivities,  military  displays,  muni- 
cipal elections,  and  even  religious  ceremonials,  are  nothing 
without  strong  drink.  The  political  ephemera  of  a  little  noisy 
day,  and  the  colossus  whose  footsteps  millions  wait  upon,  must 
alike  be  apotheosized  in  liquor.  A  rough-hewn  statesman  is 
toasted  at,  and  drank  at,  to  his  face  in  one  place,  while  his 
boisterous  adversary  sits  through  the  same  mummery  in  an- 
other. Here,  in  their  brimming  glasses,  the  adherents  of 
some  successful  candidate  mingle  their  congratulations ;  and 
there,  in  like  manner,  the  partisans  of  his  defeated  rival  forget 
their  chagrin.  Even  the  great  day  of  national  emancipation 
is,  with  too  many,  only  a  great  day  of  drinking ;  and  the  proud 
song  of  deliverance  is  trolled  from  the  lips  of  those  who  are 
bending  body  and  soul  to  a  viler  thraldom  than  that  from 
which  their  fathers  rescued  them.* 


'  Happily  these  censures  are  not  applicable  to  so  great  an  extent  now  as  in 
1825,  when  they  were  written.  All  honor,  however,  to  Mr.  Spragne,  Hnd 
other  early  laborers  in  the  caase  of  temperance,  whose  influence  has  effected 
the  happy  changes  which  of  late  years  we  have  witnessed. 
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JARED  SPARKS. 


<\\l- 


Jabid  Sparks,  whose  lume  will  em  be  infepftniblj  tMoeUled  wltli 
American  Historj,  and  who  has  done  more  than  anj  other,  if  not  mil 
others,  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  great  names  and  important 
erents  of  our  revolutionarj  annals,  was  bom  in  WilUngton,  Con- 
nectiont,  in  1792.  His  father  was  a  poor  farmer,  and  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  carpenter.  But  his  innate  lore  of  books  was  so  strong  that 
he  would  devote  all  his  leisure  time  to  reading  and  stndj;  hence  he 
was  known  in  the  neighborhood  as  a  jouth  of  no  small  literary 
acquirements,  for  his  age  and  opportunities,  and  when  he  was  applied 
to,  to  keep  the  district  school,  his  master  readilj  gare  him  his  time. 
He  found  a  number  of  kind  friends  ready  to  aid  him  in  his  pnrsmit  of 
knowledge ;  and,  in  1809,  he  went  to  Phillips  Academy,  Bzeter,  New 
Uampflhire,  then  under  the  charge  of  that  renerable  and  accomplished 
scholar  and  gentleman,  Benjamin  Abbot,  LL.  D.  He  entered  Harraid 
in  1811,  sustained  partly  by  funds  of  the  college  and  partly  by  the 
receipts  from  the  district  schools  which  he  kept  daring  the  tlireo 
winter  months.  For  the  first  year  after  graduating  he  was  precoptor 
of  Lancaster  Academy,  and  then  returned  to  Cambridge  to  ponrao  his 
theological  studies,  at  the  same  time  discharging  the  duties  of  tutor 
in  college,  in  Msthematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1819,  ho  was  ordained  orer  the  first  Unltaiiaa 
Church  in  Baltimore,  on  which  occasion  Dr.  Channing  ddiTortd  his 
celebrated  sermon  on  Unitarian  Christianity.  For  a  nnmber  of  years 
Mr.  Sparks  wrote  extensively  upon  subjects  of  theological  eontrorervy, 
and  published,  in  1820,  **  Letters  on  the  Ministry,  Ritnal,  and  Doc- 
trines of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,"  in  reply  to  a  sermon  by 
Rev.  Wm.  R.  Wyatt,  of  St.  PauVs  Church.  About  this  time  he  com- 
menced a  monthly  periodical,  entitled  '*The  Unitarian  MiscoHaay 
and  Christian  Monitor."  While  in  Baltimore,  he  eommenccd  tko 
publication  of  a  **  Collection  of  Essays  and  Tracts  in  Theology,  fkom 
Various  Authors,  with  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices ;"  completed 
in  Boston,  in  1826,  in  six  volumes.  In  1823,  sppeared  **An  laqniiy 
into  the  Comparative  Moral  Tendency  of  Trinitarian  and  rnitariaa 
Doctrines,"  in  a  series  of  Letters  to  Samuel  Miller,  D.  D.,  of  PrincotOD. 
The  latter  part  of  that  year  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  pnrohased  tho 
"  North  American  Review,"  of  which  he  bt^came  the  sole  editor,  and 
continue<l  such  till  1830.  In  1828,  *'he  commenced  that  noble  series 
of  volumes  illustrative  of  American  History,  to  which  he  has  oTcr 
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since  devoted  himself,  and  which  have  forever  associated  his  own 
name  with  the  names  of  the  most  illustrious  of  our  countrymen." 

The  first  of  his  historical  works  was  the  "  Life  of  John  L«djrard," 
the  American  Navigator  and  Traveller,  one  volume,  octavo,  published 
in  1828 ;  the  second,  "  The  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,"  in  twelve  Tolumes,  1829  to  1831 ;  the  third,  **  The 
Life  of  Gouvemeur  Morris,"  in  three  volumes,  1832 ;  the  fourth,  "  The 
Life  and  Writings  of  Washington,"  twelve  volumes,  1833  to  1840; 
the  fifth,  "  The  Works  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  with  Notes,  and  a  Life 
of  the  Author,"  ten  volumes,  1840;  the  sixth,  "  Correspondence  of  the 
American  Revolution ;  being  letters  of  eminent  men  to  George  Wash- 
ington, from  the  time  of  his  taking  the  command  of  the  army  to  the 
end  of  his  Presidency,"  four  volumes,  1853. 

In  1835,  Mr.  Sparks  commenced  the  '^Library  of  American  Biogra- 
phy;" and  the  first  series,  in  10  volumes,  was  completed  in  1839. 
Tlie  "  Second  Series,"  consisting  of  15  volumes,  was  begun  in  1843, 
and  finished  in  1846.  Of  the  sixty  lives  in  these  25  volumes,  Mr. 
Sparks  wrote  the  biographies  of  Ethan  Allen,  Benedict  Arnold,  Father 
Marquette,  Robert  Cavelier  de  la  Salle,  Count  Pulaski,  John  Ribault, 
Charles  Lee,  and  John  Ledyard.  It  is  to  Mr.  Sparks,  also,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  one  of  the  most  valuable  periodical  publications,  "  The 
American  Almanac  and  Repository  of  Useful  Knowledge,"  the  first 
volume  of  which  was  edited  by  him,  in  1830.  This  is  a  work  of  such 
value,  as  a  book  of  reference,  that  no  one  who  has  ever  taken  it  feels 
that  he  can  do  without  it. 

In  1839,  Mr.  Sparks  was  appointed  to  the  M'Lean  Professorship  of 
Ancient  and  Modem  History,  in  Harvard  University,  which  chair  he 
held  till  1849,  when  he  was  elected  President  of  that  institution. 
This  high  post  of  honor  and  responsibility  he  held  till  1852,  when  he 
felt  obliged  to  resign  it  on  account  of  ill  health. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  literary  labors  of  this  distinguished 
scholar,  who  now  resides  in  Cambridge,  engaged,  it  is  said,  on  a  *'  His- 
tory of  the  American  Revolution." 


ANECDOTE  OF  JOHN  LEDTARD. 

On  the  margin  of  the  Connecticut  River,  which  runs  near  the 
college,*  stood  many  majestic  forest  trees,  nourished  by  a  rich 
soil.     One  of  these  Ledyard  contrived  to  cut  down.     He  then 

'  Dartmouth  College,  New  Hampshire. 
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set  himself  at  work  to  fashion  its  trunk  into  a  canoe,  and  in 
this  labor  he  was  assisted  bj  some  of  his  fellow  students.  An 
the  canoe  was  fifty  feet  lonjr,  and  three  wide,  and  was  to  be 
dug  out  and  constructed  by  these  unskilful  workmen,  the  task 
was  not  a  triQing  one,  nor  sach  as  could  be  speedily  executed. 
Operations  were  carried  on  with  spirit,  however,  till  Ledyard 
wounded  himself  with  an  axe,  and  was  disabled  for  seTeral 
days.  When  recovered,  he  applied  himself  anew  to  his  work; 
the  canoe  was  finished,  launched  into  the  stream,  and,  by  the 
further  aid  of  his  companions,  equipped  and  prepared  for  a 
voyage.  His  wishes  were  now  at  their  consummation,  and,  bid- 
ding adieu  to  these  haunts  of  the  muses,  where  he  had  gained  a 
dubious  fame,  he  set  off  alone,  with  a  light  heart,  to  explore  a 
river,  with  the  navigation  of  which  he  had  not  the  slightest 
acquaintance.  The  distance  to  Hartford  was  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles;  much  of  the  way  was  through  a 
wilderness,  and  in  several  places  there  were  dangerous  falls 
and  rapids. 

With  a  bearskin  for  a  covering,  and  his  canoe  well  stocked 
with  provisions,  he  yielded  himself  to  the  current,  and  floated 
leisurely  down  the  stream,  seldom  using  his  paddle,  and  stop- 
ping only  in  the  night  for  sleep.  He  told  Mr.  Jefferson  in 
Paris,  fourteen  years  afterwards,  that  he  took  only  two  books 
with  him,  a  Greek  Testament  and  Ovid,  one  of  which  he  was 
deeply  engaged  in  reading,  when  his  canoe  approached  Bellows' 
Falls,  where  he  was  suddenly  roused  by  the  noise  of  the  waters 
rushing  among  the  rocks  through  the  narrow  passage.  The 
danger  was  imminent,  as  no  boat  could  go  down  that  fall  with- 
out being  instantly  dashed  in  pieces.  With  diflicnlty  he  gained 
the  shore  in  time  to  escape  such  a  catastrophe,  and,  through  the 
kind  assistance  of  the  people  in  the  neighborhood,  who  were 
astonished  at  the  novelty  of  such  a  voyage  down  the  Connec- 
ticut, his  canoe  was  drawn  by  oxen  around  the  fall,  and  com- 
mitted again  to  the  water  below.  From  that  time,  till  he 
arrived  at  his  place  of  destination,  we  hear  of  no  accident, 
although  he  was  carried  through  several  dangerous  passes  in 
the  river.  On  a  bright  spring  morning,  just  as  the  sou  was 
rising,  some  of  Mr.  Seymour's  family  were  standing  near 
his  house  on  the  high  bank  of  the  small  river  that  rans 
through  the  city  of  Hartford,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Con- 
necticut River,  when  they  espied  at  some  distance  an  object  of 
unusual  appearance,  moving  slowly  up  the  stream.  Others 
were  attracted  by  the  singularity  of  the  sight,  and  all  were 
conjecturing  what  it  could   be,  till   its  questionable  shape 
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assumed  the  true  and  obvious  form  of  a  canoe;  but  by  what 
impulse  was  it  moved  forward,  none  could  determine.  Some- 
thing was  seen  in  the  stern,  but  apparently  without  life  or 
motion.  At  length  the  canoe  touched  the  shore  directly  in 
front  of  the  honse;  a  person  sprang  from  the  stern  to  a  rock 
in  the  edge  of  the  water,  threw  off  a  bearskin  in  which  he  had 
been  enveloped,  and  behold  John  Ledyard,  in  the  presence  of 
his  uncle  and  connections,  who  were  filled  with  wonder  at  this 
sudden  apparition ;  for  they  had  received  no  intelligence  of  his 
intention  to  leave  Dartmouth,  but  supposed  him  still  there, 
diligently  pursuing  his  studies,  and  fitting  himself  to  be  a 
missionary  among  the  Indians. 

We  cannot  look  back  to  Ledyard,  thus  launching  himself 
alone  in  so  frail  a  bark,  upon  the  waters  of  a  river  wholly  un- 
known to  him,  without  being  reminded  of  the  only  similar 
occurrence  which  has  been  recorded — the  voyage  down  the  river 
Niger,  by  Mungo  Park,  a  name  standing  at  the  very  head  of 
those  most  renowned  for  romantic  and  lofty  enterprise.  The 
melancholy  fate,  it  is  true,  by^hich  he  was  soon  arrested  in 
his  noble  career,  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  his  situation, 
when  pushing  from  the  shore  his  little  boat  Joliba,  and  causes 
us  to  read  his  last  affecting  letter  to  his  wife  with  emotions  of 
sympathy  more  intense,  if  possible,  than  would  be  felt  if  the 
tragical  issue  were  not  already  known.  In  many  points  of 
character,  there  was  a  strong  resemblance  between  these  two 
distinguished  travellers,  and  they  both  perished,  martyrs  in  the 
same  cause,  attempting  to  explore  the  hidden  regions  of  Africa. 


CHARACTER  OF  ETHAN  ALLEN. 

There  is  much  to  admire  in  the  character  of  Ethan  Allen. 
He  was  brave,  generous,  and  frank,  true  to  his  friends,  trne  to 
his  country,  consistent  and  unyielding  in  his  purposes,  seeking 
at  all  times  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  a  lover 
of  social  harmony,  and  a  determined  foe  to  the  artifices  of  in- 
justice and  the  encroachments  of  power.  Few  have  suffered 
more  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  few  have  borne  their  sufferings 
w  ith  a  firmer  constancy  or  a  loftier  spirit.  His  courage,  even 
when  apparently  approaching  to  rashness,  was  calm  and  delibe- 
rate.  No  man  probably  ever  possessed  this  attribute  in  a  more 
remarkable  degree.  He  was  eccentric  and  ambitious,  bat  these 
weaknesses,  if  such  they  were,  never  betrayed  him  into  acts  dis- 
honorable, unworthy,  or  selfish.     His  enemies  never  had  cause 
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to  question  his  magnanimity,  nor  his  friends  to  regret  confi- 
dence mis))laced  or  expectations  disappointed.  He  was  kind 
and  benevolent,  humane  and  placable.  In  short,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  peculiarities,  or  however  these  may  have 
diminished  the  weight  of  his  influence  and  the  value  of  his 
public  services,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  was  a  man  of  very 
considerable  importance  in  the  sphere  of  his  activity,  and  that 
to  no  individual  among  her  patriot  founders  is  the  State  of 
Vermont  more  indebted  for  the  basis  of  her  free  institutions, 
and  the  achievement  of  her  independence,  than  to  Ethan 
Allen. 

the  american  revolution. 

The  acts  of  the  Revolution  derive  dignity  and  interest  from 
the  character  of  the  actors,  and  the  nature  and  magnitude  of 
the  events.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  in  all  great  political 
revolutions,  men  have  arisen,  possessed  of  extraordinary  endow- 
ments, adequate  to  the  exigency  of  the  time.  It  is  true  enough 
that  such  revolutions,  or  any  remarkable  and  continued  exer- 
tions of  human  power,  must  be  brought  to  pass  by  correspond- 
ing qualities  in  the  agents ;  but  whether  the  occasion  makes 
the  men,  or  men  the  occasion,  may  not  always  be  ascertained 
with  exactness.  In  either  case,  however,  no  period  has  been 
adorned  with  examples  more  illustrious,  or  more  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  high  destiny  awaiting  them,  than  that  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Statesmen  were  at  hand,  who,  if  not  skilled  in  the  art  of 
governing  empires,  were  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  princi- 
ples of  just  government,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  former  ages,  and,  above  all,  with  the  condition,  sentiments, 
fiMjlings  of  their  countrymen.  If  there  were  no  Richeliens  nor 
Mazarines,  no  Cecils  nor  Chathams,  in  America,  there  were 
men  whb,  like  Themistocles,  knew  how  to  raise  a  small  state 
to  glory  and  greatness. 

The  eloquence  and  the  internal  counsels  of  the  Old  Congress 
were  never  recorded  ;  we  know  them  only  in  their  results;  but 
that  assembly,  with  no  other  ])ower  than  that  conferred  by  the 
suffrage  of  the  people,  with  no  other  influence  than  that  of 
their  public  virtue  and  talents,  and  without  precedent  to  guide 
their  deliberations — unsupported  even  by  the  arm  of  law  or  of 
ancient  usages — that  assembly  levied  troops,  imposed  taxes, 
and  for  years  not  only  retained  the  confidence  and  upheld  the 
civil  existence  of  a  distracted  conntry,  but  carried  through  a 
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perilous  war  under  its  most  aggravating  burdens  of  sacrifice 
and  suffering.  Can  we  imagine  a  situation  in  which  were  re- 
quired higher  moral  courage,  more  intelligence  and  talent,  a 
deeper  insight  into  human  nature  and  the  principles  of  social 
and  political  organizations,  or,  indeed,  any  of  those  qualities 
which  constitute  greatness  of  character  in  a  statesman  ?  See, 
likewise,  that  work  of  wonder,  the  Confederation — a  union  of 
independent  States,  constructed  in  the  very  heart  of  a  desolat- 
ing war,  but  with  a  beauty  and  strength,  imperfect  as  it  was, 
of  which  the  ancient  leagues  of  the  Amphictyons,  the  Achaeans, 
the  Lycians,  and  the  modern  confederacies  of  Germany,  Hol- 
land, Switzerland,  afford  neither  exemplar  nor  parallel. 

In  their  foreign  affairs,  these  same  statesmen  showed  no  less 
sagacity  and  skill,  taking  their  stand  boldly  in  the  rank  of  na- 
tions, maintaining  it  there,  competing  with  the  tactics  of  prac- 
tised diplomacy,  and  extorting  from  the  powers  of  the  old 
world  not  only  the  homage  of  respect,  but  the  proffers  of 
friendship. 

The  military  events  of  the  Revolution,  which  necessarily 
occupy  so  much  of  its  history,  are  not  less  honorable  to  the 
actors,  nor  less  fruitful  in  the  evidences  they  afford  of  large 
design  and  ability  of  character.  But  these  we  need  not  recount ; 
they  live  in  the  memory  of  all.  We  have  heard  them  from 
the  lips  of  those  who  saw  and  suffered ;  they  are  inscribed  on 
imperishable  monuments  ;  the  very  hills  and  plains  around  us 
tell  of  achievements  which  can  nev«r  die ;  and  the  day  will 
come,  when  the  traveller,  who  has  gazed  and  pondered  at  Ma- 
rathon and  Waterloo,  will  linger  on  the  mount  where  Prescott 
fought  and  WaiTen  fell,  and  say :  **  Here  is  the  field  where 
man  has  struggled  in  his  most  daring  conflict ;  here  is  the  field 
where  liberty  poured  out  her  noblest  blood,  and  won  her  bright- 
est and  most  enduring  laurels." 

The  instructive  lesson  of  history,  teaching  by  example,  can 
nowhere  be  studied  with  more  profit,  or  with  a  better  promise, 
than  in  this  revolutionary  period  of  America;  and  especially 
by  us,  who  sit  under  the  tree  our  fathers  have  planted,  enjoy  its 
shade,  and  are  nourished  by  its  fruits.  But  little  is  our  merit 
or  gain  that  we  applaud  their  deeds,  unless  we  emulate  their 
virtues.  Love  of  country  was  in  them  an  absorbing  principle, 
an  undivided  feeling;  not  of  a  fragment,  a  section,  but  of  the 
whole  country.  XJiiion  was  the  arch  on  which  they  raised  the 
strong  tower  of  a  nation's  independence.  Let  the  arm  be 
palsied  that  would  loosen  one  stone  in  the  basis  of  this  fair 
structure,  or  mar  its  beauty;  the  tongue  mute,  that  would  dis- 
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honor  their  Dames,  by  calcalating  the  value  of  that  which  they 
deemed  without  price. 

They  ha?e  left  as  an  example  already  inscribed  in  the  world's 
memory ;  an  example  portentous  to  the  aims  of  tyranny  in 
every  land ;  an  example  that  will  console  in  all  ages  the  droop- 
ing aspirations  of  oppressed  humanity.  They  have  left  as  a 
written  charter  as  a  legacy,  and  as  a  guide  to  our  coarse.  Bat 
every  day  convinces  us  that  a  written  charter  may  become 
powerless.  Ignorance  may  misinterpret  it;  ambition  may 
assail,  and  faction  destroy,  iU  vital  parU ;  and  aspiring  knavery 
may  at  last  sing  its  requiem  on  the  tomb  of  departed  liberty. 
It  is  the  spirit  which  lives;  in  this  are  our  safety  and  our  hope ; 
the  spirit  of  our  fathers ;  and  while  this  dwells  deeply  in  our 
remembrance,  and  its  flame  is  cherished,  ever  burning,  ever 
pure,  on  the  altar  of  our  hearts;  while  it  incites  us  to  think  as 
they  have  thought,  and  do  as  they  have  done,  the  honor  and 
the  praise  will  be  ours,  to  have  preserved,  unimpaired,  the  rich 
inheritance  which  they  so  nobly  achieved. 
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Ip,  in  the  pagei  of  this  Compendinm  of  American  Lit^ratare,  a 
place  can  be  claimed  bj  any  one  from  the  nnmber  and  popularity  of 
the  works  he  has  published,  then  Samuel  G.  Goodrich,  the  renowned 
**  Peter  Parley,"  has  a  right  here  above  all  others.  He  was  bom  at 
Ridgefield,  Connecticut,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1793,  and  in  eariy  life 
commenced  the  publication  of  historical,  geographical,  and  other 
school  books,  at  Hartford,  in  his  native  State,  and  subsequently  be- 
came, in  the  same  department,  a  writer  so  prolific  that  it  was  diilkoalt 
to  keep  the  run  of  hit  published  works.'    In  18^  on  his  return  from 


*  The  namber  of  works  that  Mr.  Goodrich  has  pablbhed,  either  written, 
eompUed,  or  edited  bj  himnelf,  if  to  great  that  the  rerj  catalogue  wvnld  flU 
two  pages  of  m  j  book.  Tor  a  foil  aceoant  of  the  same,  and  also  for  a  list  of 
fpoxioos  works  thai  hare  been  claimed  to  be  wriiUn  bj  him,  see  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  seeoDd  volume  of  hi«  "Recollectiona  of  a  Lifetime/*  Thej 
may  be  gammed  op  as  foUowi :  Miseellaneoos  works,  inclading  fourteen 
Tolumet  of  the  "Token/*  thirty  Tolumes;  School  Books,  twenty-seTea 
volumes;  Tales,  under  the  name  of  '* Peter  Parley,"  thirty-six  volamas; 
•'Parlev's  Historical  Compendi/*  thirty-six  volumes;  "Parley's  Miseel- 
lanies,**  seventT  Tolumes;  in  all,  one  hundred  and  seTenty-Mven  Tolumee. 
"  Of  all  these,**  he  says,  **  about  seren  millions  of  volumes  have  been  sold ; 
and  aboat  three  k«ndred  iboasaad  volumes  are  now  sold  annually.*' 
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Europe,  he  published  "  The  Token,"  a  collection  of  original  pieces  in 
prose  and  poetry,  by  various  contributora,  and  elegantly  illustrated. 
It  was  the  first  "Annual,"  we  believe,  published  in  our  country,  and 
proved  to  be  very  popular.  It  was  continued  for  fifteen  years,  and 
many  of  the  poems  and  tales  in  it  were  written  by  himself. 

Besides  his  almost  numberless  compilations,  Mr  Goodrich  has  pub- 
lished the  following  original  works:  In  1836,  "Sketches  from  a  Stu- 
dent's Window,'*  being  a  collection  of  his  contributions  to  the  "  Token" 
and  various  magazines ;  in  1838,  "  Fireside  Education  ;"  in  1841,  "The 
Outcast  and  other  Poems;"  in  1855,  "The  Court  of  Napoleon;"  in 
1856,  "Recollections  of  a  Lifetime,  or  Men  and  Things  I  have  seen," 
ill  two  volumes.  From  the  latter  I  have  made  the  following  prose 
selections : — 


TIMOTHY  DWIGHT. 

Dr.  Dwijrht  was  perhaps  even  more  distinguished  in  con- 
versation than  in  the  pulpit.  He  was  indeed  regarded  as  with- 
out a  rival  in  this  respect;  his  knowledge  was  extensive  and 
various,  and  his  language  eloquent,  rich,  and  flowing.  His 
fine  voice  and  noble  person  gave  great  effect  to  what  he  said. 
When  he  spoke,  others  were  silent.  This  arose  in  part  from 
the  superiority  of  his  powers,  but  in  part  also  from  his  manner, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  was  somewhat  authoritative.  Thus  he 
engrossed,  not  rudely,  but  with  the  willing  assent  of  those 
around  him,  the  lead  in  conversation.  Nevertheless,  I  must 
remark,  that  in  society  the  imposing  grandeur  of  his  personal 
a])pearance  in  the  pulpit  was  softened  by  a  general  blandness 
of  expression  and  a  sedulous  courtesy  of  manner,  which  were 
always  conciliating,  and  sometimes  really  captivating.  His 
smile  was  irresistible. 

In  reflecting  upon  this  good  and  great  man,  and  reading  bis 
works  in  after-time,  I  am  still  impressed  with  his  general  supe- 
riority— his  manly  intellect,  his  vast  range  of  knowledge,  and  his 
large  heart — yet,  I  am  persuaded  that,  on  account  of  his  noble 
person — the  perfection  of  the  visible  man — he  exercised  a  power 
in  his  day  and  generation  somewhat  beyond  the  natural  scope 
of  his  mental  endowments.  Those  who  read  his  works  only  can- 
not fully  realize  the  impression  which  he  made  upon  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  His  name  is  still  honored ;  many  of  his 
works  still  live.  His  Body  of  Divinity  takes  the  precedence, 
not  only  here,  but  in  England,  over  all  works  of  the  same  kind 
and  the  same  doctrine;  but  at  the  period  to  which  I  refer,  he 
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was  regarded  with  a  species  of  idolatry  by  those  aroand  him. 
Even  the  pupils  of  the  college  nnder  his  presidential  charge — 
those  who  are  not  osaally  inclined  to  hero-worship — almost 
adored  him.  To  this  day,  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
receive  their  education  under  his  auspices  look  back  upon  it  as 
a  great  era  in  their  lives. 

There  was  indeed  reason  for  this.  With  all  his  gn^atneas  in 
other  respects,  Dr.  Dwight  seems  to  have  been  more  partico- 
larly  felicitous  as  the  teacher,  the  counsellor,  the  guide,  of 
educated  young  men.  In  the  lecture-room,  all  his  high  and 
noble  qualities  seemed  to  find  their  full  scope.  He  did  not 
here  confine  himself  to  merely  scientific  instruction ;  he  gave 
lessons  in  morals  and  manners,  and  taught,  with  a  wisdom 
which  experience  and  common  sense  only  could  have  furnished, 
the  various  ways  to  insure  success  in  life.  lie  gave  lectures 
upon  health — theart  of  maintaininga vigorous  constitution,  with 
the  earnest  pursuit  of  professional  duties — citing  his  own  ex- 
ample, which  consisted  in  laboring  every  day  in  the  garden,  when 
the  season  permitted,  and  at  other  times  at  some  mechanical 
employment.  He  recommended  that  in  intercourse  with  man- 
kind, his  pupils  should  always  converse  with  each  individual 
upon  that  subject  in  which  he  was  m6st  instructed,  observing 
that  he  never  met  a  man  of  whom  he  could  not  learn  acme* 
thing.  He  gave  counsel,  suited  to  the  Tarious  professions;  to 
those  who  were  to  become  clergymen,  he  imparted  the  wisdom 
which  he  had  gathered  by  a  life  of  long  and  active  experience; 
he  counselled  those  who  were  to  become  lawyers,  physicians, 
merchants — and  all  with  a  fulness  of  knowledge  and  a  felicity 
of  illustration  and  application,  as  if  he  had  actually  spent  a 
life  in  each  of  these  vocations.  And  more  than  this :  be  sought 
to  infuse  into  the  bosom  of  all  that  high  principle  which  senred 
to  inspire  his  own  soul — that  is,  to  be  always  a  gentleman, 
taking  St.  Paul  as  his  model.  He  considered  not  courtesy 
only,  but  truth,  honor,  manliness  in  all  things,  as  essential  to 
this  character.  Every  kind  of  meanness  he  despised.  LoTe 
of  country  was  the  constant  theme  of  his  eulogy.  Religion 
was  the  soul  of  his  system.  Qod  was  the  centre  of  grtLYiij, 
and  man  should  make  the  moral  law  as  inflexible  as  the  law  of 
nature.  Seeking  to  elevate  all  to  this  sphere,  he  still  made  its 
orbit  full  of  light — the  light  of  love,  and  honor,  and  patriotism, 
and  literature,  and  ambition — all  verging  towards  that  fulness 
of  glory  which  earth  only  reflects  and  heaven  only  can  unfold. 
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THE  RURAL  DISTRICTS  OUR  OOUNTRT'S  STRENGTH. 

However  the  fact  may  be  as  to  our  larger  cities,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  all  over  New  England,  at  least,  there  has  been  a 
quiet,  but  earnest  and  steady  march  of  clTilization — especially 
within  the  last  forty  years.  The  war  of  1812  was  disastrous 
to  our  part  of  the  country;  disastrous,  I  firmly  believe,  to  our 
whole  country.  In  New  England  it  checked  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  society,  it  impoverished  the  people,  it  debased  their 
manners,  it  corrupted  their  hearts.  Let  others  vaunt  the  glory 
of  war;  I  shall  venture  to  say  what  I  have  seen  and  known. 
We  have  now  had  forty  years  of  peace,  and  the  happy  advances 
I  have  noticed — bringing  increased  light  and  comfort  in  at 
every  door,  rich  or  poor,  to  bless  the  inhabitants — are  its  legiti- 
mate fruits.  The  inherent  tendency  of  our  New  England  society 
is  to  improvement;  give  us  peace,  give  us  tranquillity,  and  with 
the  blessing  of  God  we  shall  continue  to  advance. 

You  will  not  suppose  me  to  say  that  government  can  do 
nothing;  the  prosperity  of  which  I  speak  is  in  a  great  measure 
imputable  to  the  encouragement  given,  for  a  series  of  years,  to 
our  domestic  industry.  When  farming  absorbed  society,  a 
large  part  of  the  year  was  lost,  or  worse  than  lost;  because 
tavern  haunting,  tippling,  and  gambling  were  the  chief  resources 
of  men  in  the  dead  and  dreary  winter  months.  Manufactures 
gave  profitable  occupation  during  this  inclement  period.  For- 
merly the  markets  were  remote,  and  we  all  know,  fVom  the 
records  of  universal  history,  that  farmers,  without  the  stimulus 
of  ready  markets,  sink  into  indolence  and  indifference.  The 
protection,  the  encouragement,  the  stimulating  of  our  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  industry,  created  home  markets  in 
every  valley,  along  every  stream — thus  rousing  the  taste, 
energy,  and  ambition  of  the  farmers  within  reach  of  these 
pervading  influences. 

The  importance  of  the  fact  I  state — the  progress  and  im- 
provement of  the  country  towns — is  plain,  when  we  consider 
that  here,  and  not  in  the  great  cities — New  York,  or  Boston, 
or  Philadeljihia — are  the  hope,  strength,  and  glory  of  our 
nation.  Here,  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  are  indeed 
the  majority  of  the  people,  and  here  there  is  a  weight  of  sober 
thought,  just  judgment,  and  virtuous  feeling,  that  will  serve  as 
rudder  and  ballast  to  our  country,  whatever  weather  may  betide. 

As  I  have  so  recently  travelled  through  some  of  the  finest 
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and  most  renowned  portions  of  the  Earopean  continent,  I  find 
myself  constantly  comparing  the  towns  and  Tillages  which  I 
see  here  with  these  foreign  lands.  One  thing  is  clear,  that 
there  are  in  continental  Europe  no  such  country  towns  and 
villages  as  those  of  New  England  and  some  other  portions  of 
this  country.  Not  only  the  exterior  but  the  interior  is  totally 
difTerent.  The  villages  there  resemble  the  squalid  suburbs  of 
a  city;  the  people  are  like  their  houses — poor  and  subservient 
— narrow  in  intellect,  feeling,  and  habits  of  thought.  I  know 
twenty  towns  in  France,  having  from  two  to  ten  thousand  in- 
habitants, where,  if  you  except  the  prefects,  mayors,  notaries, 
and  a  few  other  persons  in  each  place,  there  is  scarcely  a  family 
that  rises  to  the  least  independence  of  thought,  or  even  a  mode- 
rate elevation  of  character.  All  the  power,  all  the  thought, 
all  the  genius,  all  the  expanse  of  intellect,  are  centred  at  Paris. 
The  blood  of  the  country  is  drawn  to  this  seat  and  centre, 
leaving  the  limbs  and  members  cold  and  pulseless  as  those  of 
a  corpse. 

How  different  is  it  in  this  country  I  The  life,  vigor,  power  of 
these  United  States  are  diffused  through  a  thousand  veins  and 
arteries  over  the  whole  people,  every  limb  nourished*  every 
member  invigorated!  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston 
do  not  give  law  to  this  country;  that  comes  from  the  people — 
the  farmers,  mechanics,  manufacturers,  merchants — ^independent 
in  their  circumstances,  and  sober,  religious,  virtuous  in  their 
habits  of  thought  and  conduct  I  make  allowance  for  the 
sinister  influence  of  vice,  which  abounds  in  some  places;  for 
the  debasing  effects  of  demagogism  in  our  politicians;  for  the 
corruption  of  selfish  and  degrading  interests,  cast  into  the 
general  current  of  public  feeling  and  opinion.  I  admit  that 
these  sometimes  make  the  nation  swerve,  for  a  time»  from  the 
path  of  wisdom,  but  the  wandering  is  neither  wide  nor  long. 
The  preponderating  national  mind  is  just  and  sound,  and  if 
danger  comes,  it  will  manifest  its  power  and  avert  it. 


TUB  LEAF. 

It  cain4*  with  upring^s  noft  ^un  and  hliowcr% 
Mid  bursting  buds  and  Mushing  flowem ; 
It  floorisird  on  tlu*  9iine  li>:ht  Htefn, 
It  drank  tho  »ani»»  nli-nr  dews  with  thorn. 
Th<»  crimson  tints  of  puninior  morn, 
Tliat  gildeii  one,  did  each  adorn. 
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The  breeze,  that  whisper'd  light  and  brief 
To  bud  or  blossom,  kiss'd  the  leaf; 
When  o'er  the  leaf  the  tempest  flew, 
The  bnd  and  blossom  trembled  too. 

But  its  companions  pass'd  away, 
And  left  the  leaf  to  lone  decay. 
The  gentle  gales  of  spring  went  by, 
The  fruits  and  flowers  of  summer  die. 
The  autumn  winds  swept  o'er  the  hill, 
And  winter's  breath  came  cold  and  chill. 
The  leaf  now  yielded  to  the  blast, 
And  on  the  rushing  stream  was  cast. 
Far,  far  it  glided  to  the  sea, 
And  whirl'd  and  eddied  wearily, 
Till  suddenly  it  sank  to  rest, 
And  slumber'd  in  the  ocean's  breast. 

Thus  life  begins — its  morning  hours 
Bright  as  the  birth-day  of  the  flowers ; 
Thus  passes  like  the  leaves  away, 
As  wither'd  and  as  lost  as  they. 
Beneath  the  parent  roof  we  meet 
In  joyous  groups,  and  gayly  greet 
The  golden  beams  of  love  and  light. 
That  kindle  to  the  youthful  sight. 
But  soon  we  part,  and  one  by  one. 
Like  leaves  and  flowers,  the  group  is  gone. 
One  gentle  spirit  seeks  the  tomb. 
His  brow  yet  fresh  with  childhood's  bloom. 
Another  treads  the  paths  of  fame. 
And  barters  peace  to  win  a  name. 
Another  still  tempts  fortune's  wave. 
And,  seeking  wealth,  secures  a  grave. 
The  last  grasps  yet  the  brittle  thread — 
Though  friends  are  gone  and  joy  is  dead. 
Still  dares  the  dark  and  fretful  tide. 
And  clutches  at  its  power  and  pride, 
Till  suddenly  the  waters  sever. 
And,  like  the  leaf,  he  sinks  forever. 


EDWARD  ROBINSON. 

This  distinguished  philologist  and  traveller,  the  son  of  Rev.  William 
Robinson,  who  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Southing- 
ton,  Conn.,  for  forty-one  years,  was  bom  at  that  place,  on  the  10th  of 
April,  1794.  Being  of  a  rather  delicate  constitution,  his  father  thought 
it  best  not  to  give  him  a  professional  education,  but  to  place  him 
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where  he  would  have  more  active  employment.  Accordingly,  thoagh 
he  had  been  fitted  for  college,  he  was  placed  iu  a  conntrjr  store  in  his 
native  place,  in  which  it  was  designed  he  shonld  be  a  partner.  Bat 
this  did  not  sait  his  taste ;  and,  being  on  a  visit  to  his  ancle,  at  Clin- 
ton, Oneida  Countj,  New  York,  early  in  1812,  he  concluded  to  enter 
Hamilton  College,  which  had  just  been  chartered.  Accordingly,  in 
the  fall,  he  joined  the  first  Freshman  class,  and  graduated  in  1816, 
with  the  highest  honors.  In  October  of  the  next  year,  he  was  ap- 
pointed  tutor  in  his  Alma  Mater,  where  he  remained  a  year,  teadiing 
the  mathematics  and  the  Greek  language.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1818,  he  was  married  to  the  youngest  daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Kirklaud,  and  sister  of  the  late  President  Kirkland,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. She  died  in  the  following  July,  and  Mr.  Robinson  remained 
in  Clinton,  pursuing  his  studies,  for  two  years  longer. 

in  December,  1821,  he  went  to  Andover,  Mass.,  to  print  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  "  Iliad,"  which  he  had  prepared,  with  notes  for  college  in- 
struction ;  and  while  here,  he  became  interested  in  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion, and  detennined  to  study  the  Hebrew,  as  preparatory  to  theology. 
After  being  in  the  seminary  two  years,  ho  was  appointed  assistant  in- 
structor, an<l  continued  such  till  1826,  translating,  in  the  mean  time, 
from  tlio  (lerman,  **  Wahl's  Clavis  Novi  Testamenti,**  or  Lexicon  of 
the  New  Testament. 

In  tlio  summer  of  1826,  he  went  to  Europe,  and  spent  there  four 
yoars  in  travellinf?,  combined  with  hard  study,  and  became  intimately 
acquaiiittMl  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  professors  of  the  Ger- 
man Universities ;  in  the  mean  time  (1828),  marrying  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Professor  Ludwig  von  Jacob,  of  Halle.  On  his  return 
home  in  1830,  he  was  appointed  Professor  Extraordinary  of  Sacred 
Literature  in  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  In  1831,  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  "  Biblical  Repository,"  of  which  he  was 
the  editor  and  chief  contributor  for  four  years.  In  1833,  appeared  hit 
translation  of  ^'Buttman's  (rreek  Grammar,"  and  in  1836,  his  new 
*'  I^exicon  of  the  New  Te^itament,"  and  his  translation  of  the  "  Hebrew 
Lexicon  of  (M'^onius." 

In  lb37,  Dr.  Kobinson  was  appointed  Professor  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture in  tlio  Union  Theological  Seminary,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the 
statitMi  whioh  he  still  holds.  Ho  ai^copted  the  appointment  on  con- 
dition that  he  might  be  i>ermitted  to  carry  out  a  plan  previously 
fonned,  of  visiting  the  lands  of  the  Bible,  in  conjunction  with  his 
frienil.  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board.  This 
he  accomplished,  ami  then  ^'paired  to  Berlin,  an<l  there  devoted  him- 
self for  two  years  to  the  preparation  of  his  '*  Biblical  Researches  in 
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Palestine."  In  1840,  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  his  great  work 
was  published  the  next  year  in  three  volumes,  in  Boston,  London,  and 
at  Halle.  It  at  once  established  his  fame,  and  for  learning,  unwearied 
investigation,  and  scrupulous  fidelity,  placed  him  in  the  very  front  rank 
of  travellers ;  and  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London  awarded 
to  him  one  of  their  gold  medals. 

Notwithstanding  his  many  official  labors  connected  with  the  semi- 
nary, Dr.  Robinson  projected  and  established,  in  1843,  "  The  Biblio- 
theca  Sacra,"  wliich,  for  critical  theological  learning,  has  not  its  supe- 
rior on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  also  published,  in  1845,  a 
"  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  Greek,"  and  the  next  year  an 
"  English  Harmony."  In  1850,  appeared  a  new  edition  of  his  "  Lexi- 
con of  the  New  Testament,"  on  which  he  spent  much  labor. 

In  1851,  Dr.  Robinson  again  set  out  for  Palestine,  to  make  new  re- 
pearches,  as  well  as  to  go  over  some  of  the  ground  formerly  explored. 
He  returned  in  1 852,  and  made  preparations  for  a  new  volume,  which 
appeared  in  1856,  both  in  this  country  and  England,  and  in  the  Ger- 
man language  at  Berlin.  Tliis  great  work  is  now  the  standard  upon 
the  geography  of  Palestine,  and  for  accuracy  and  thoroughness  leaves 
nothing  more  to  be  desired. 


PLAIN  BEFORE  SINAI. 

As  we  advanced,  the  valley  still  opened  wider  and  wider, 
with  a  gentle  ascent,  and  became  full  of  shrubs  and  tufts  of 
herbs,  shut  in  on  each  side  by  lofty  granite  ridges  with  rugged, 
shattered  peaks  a  thousand  feet  high,  while  the  face  of  Horeb 
rose  directly  before  us.  Both  my  companion  and  myself  in- 
voluntarily exclaimed  :  *'  Here  is  room  enough  for  a  large  en- 
campment I"  Reaching  the  top  of  the  ascent,  or  water-shed, 
a  fine  broad  plain  lay  before  us,  sloping  down  gently  towards 
the  S.  S.  E.,  inclosed  by  rugged  and  venerable  mountains  of 
dark  granite,  stern,  naked,  splintered  peaks  and  ridges,  of  in- 
describable grandeur,  and  terminated  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  a  mile  by  the  bold  and  awful  front  of  Horeb,  rising  per- 
]>endicularly,  in  frowning  majesty,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet  in  height.  It  was  a  scene  of  solemn  grandeur,  wholly 
unexpected,  and  such  as  we  had  never  seen  ;  and  the  associa- 
tions which  at  the  moment  rushed  upon  our  minds  were  almost 
overwhelming.  As  we  went  on,  new  points  of  interest  were 
continually  opening  to  our  view.  On  the  left  of  Horeb,  a  deep 
and  narrow  valley  runs  up  S.  S.  E.,  between  lofty  walls  of  rock, 
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as  if  in  continnation  of  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  plain.  In  this 
valley,  at  the  distance' of  near  a  mile  from  the  plain,  stands  the 
convent ;  and  the  deep  verdure  of  its  fruit-trees  and  cypresses 
is  seen  as  the  traveller  approaches — an  oasis  of  beauty  amid 
scenes  of  the  sternest  desolation.  Still  advancing,  the  front  of 
Horcb  rose  like  a  wall  before  us ;  and  one  can  approach  quite 
to  the  foot,  and  tonch  the  mount.  As  we  crossed  the  plain, 
our  feelings  were  strongly  affected  at  finding  here,  so  unex- 
pectedly, a  spot  so  entirely  adapted  to  the  Scriptural  accoant 
of  the  giving  of  the  law.  No  traveller  has  described  this  plain, 
nor  even  mentioned  it,  except  in  a  slight  and  general  manner, 
probably  because  the  most  have  reached  the  convent  by  another 
route,  without  passing  over  it ;  and  perhaps,  too,  because  neither 
the  highest  point  of  Sinai  (now  called  Jebel  Musa),  nor  the 
still  loftier  summit  of  St.  Catharine,  is  visible  from  any  part 
of  it. 

THE  TOP  OP  8INAI. 

The  extreme  difficulty  and  even  danger  of  the  ascent  was 
well  rewarded  by  the  prospect  that  now  opened  before  us.  The 
whole  plain  er-R4hah  lay  spread  out  beneath  our  feet,  with  the 
adjacent  Wadys  and  mountains ;  while  Wady  esh-Sheikh  on 
the  right,  and  the  recess  on  the  left,  both  connected  with,  and 
opening  broadly  from  er-R&hah,  presented  an  area  which  serves 
nearly  to  double  that  of  the  plain.  Our  conviction  was  strength- 
ened, that  here,  or  on  some  one  of  the  adjacent  cliffs,  was  the 
spot  where  the  Lord  '*  descended  in  fire,"  and  proclaimed  the 
law.  Here  lay  the  plain  where  the  whole  congregation  might 
be  assembled ;  here  was  the  mount  that  could  be  approached 
and  touched,  if  not  forbidden ;  and  here  the  mountain  brow, 
where  alone  the  lightnings  and  the  thick  cloud  would  be  visible, 
and  the  thunders  and  the  voice  of  the  trump  be  heard,  when 
the  Lord  "came  down  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people  npon 
Mount  Sinai."  We  gave  ourselves  up  to  the  impressions  of 
the  awful  scene,  and  read,  with  a  feeling  that  will  never  be  for- 
gotten, the  sublime  account  of  the  transaction  and  the  command- 
ments there  promulp:ated,  in  the  original  words  as  recorded  by 
the  great  Ilebrew  legislator.* 


Exod.  xiz.  9-25;  zx.  1-21 
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THE  OSDARS  OF  LEBANON.* 

The  cedars  are  not  less  remarkable  for  their  position  than 
for  their  age  and  size.  The  amphitheatre  in  which  they  are 
situated  is  of  itself  a  great  temple  of  nature,  the  most^  vast 
and  magnificent  of  all  the  recesses  of  Lebanon.  The  lofty 
dorsal  ridge  of  the  mountain,  as  it  approaches  from  the  south, 
tends  slightly  towards  the  east  for  a  time,  and  then,  after  re- 
suming its  former  direction,  throws  o£f  a  spur  of  equal  altitnde 
towards  the  west,  which  sinks  down  gradually  into  the  ridge 
terminating  at  Ehden.  This  ridge  sweeps  round  so  as  to 
become  nearly  parallel  with  the  main  ridge,  thus  forming  an 
immense  recess  or  amphitheatre,  approaching  to  the  horse-shoe 
form,  surrounded  by  the  loftiest  ridges  of  Lebanon,  which  rise 
still  two  or  three  thousand  feet  above  it,  and  are  partly  covered 
with  snows.  In  the  midst  of  this  amphitheatre  stand  the  cedars, 
utterly  alone,  with  not  a  tree  besides,  nor  hardly  a  green  thing 
in  sight.  The  amphitheatre  fronts  towards  the  west,  and,  as 
seen  from  the  cedars,  the  snows  extend  round  from  south  to 
north.  The  extremities  of  the  arc,  in  front,  bear  from  the 
cedars  southwest  and  northwest.  High  np  in  the  recess,  the 
deep,  precipitous  chasm  of  the  Kadisha  has  its  beginning — the 
wildest  and  grandest  of  all  the  gorges  of  Lebanon. 

Besides  the  natural  grace  and  beauty  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
which  still  appear  in  the  trees  of  middle  age,  thongh  not  in  the 
more  ancient  patriarchs,  there  is  associated  with  this  grove  a 
feeling  of  veneration,  as  the  representative  of  those  forests  of 
Lebanon  so  celebrated  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  To  the 
sacred  writers,  the  cedar  was  the  noblest  of  trees,  the  monarch 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Solomon  **  spake  of  trees,  from 
the  cedar-tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that 
springeth  out  of  the  wall."^  To  the  prophets  it  was  the  favor- 
ite emblem  for  greatness,  splendor,  and  majesty ;  hence  kings 
and  nobles,  the  pillars  of  society,  are  everywhere  cedars  of 
Lebanon.'    Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  splendid  descrip- 

>  The  elevation  of  the  cedars  Above  the  sea  is  given  hj  Russegger  and 
Schubert  at  6,000  Paris  feet,  equivalent  to  6,400  English  feet.  The  peaks 
of  Lebanon  above  rise  nearly  3,000  feet  higher. 

^  1  K.  iv.  33  ;  comp.  Judg.  ix.  15 ;  2  K.  xiv.  9  ;  Ps.  xxix.  5  ;  civ.  16. 

'  Is.  ii.  13;  xiv.  8;  xxxvii.  24;  Jer.  xxii.  23;  Ei.  xvii.  22;  Zech.  xi.  1, 
etc. 

30* 
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lion,  by  Ezekici,  of  the  Assyrian  power  and  glory.*  Hence, 
too,  in  connection  with  its  durability  and  fragrance,  it  was 
regarded  as  the  most  precioos  of  all  wood,  and  was  employed 
in  costly  buildings,  for  ornament  and  luxury.  In  Solomon's 
temple,  the  beams  of  the  roof,  as  also  the  boards  and  the  orna- 
mental work,  were  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  ;*  and  it  was  like- 
wise used  in  the  later  temple  of  Zerubbabel.'  David's  palace 
was  built  with  cedar  ;^  and  so  lavishly  was  this  costly  wood 
employed  in  one  of  Solomon's  palaces,  that  it  is  called  ''  the 
house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon."^  As  a  matter  of  loxary, 
also,  the  cedar  was  sometimes  used  for  idols,*  and  for  the 
masts  of  ships.'  In  like  manner,  the  cedar  was  highly  prized 
among  heathen  nations.  It  was  employed  in  the  constmction 
of  their  temples,  as  at  Tyre  and  Ephesus ;  and  also  in  their 
palaces,  as  at  Persepolis. 


XNTIRINQ  JXRU8ALEM. 

On  entering  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  apart  from  the  over- 
powering recollections  which  naturally  rush  upon  the  mind,  I 
was  in  many  respects  agreeably  disappointed.  From  the  de- 
scriptions of  Chateaubriand  and  other  travellers,  I  had  expected 
to  Gnd  the  houses  of  the  city  miserable,  the  streets  filthy,  and 
the  population  squalid.  Yet  the  first  impression  made  upon 
my  mind  was  of  a  different  character;  nor  did  I  afterwards  see 
any  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  first  impression. 
The  houses  are,  in  general,  better  built,  and  the  streeta  cleaner, 
than  those  of  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  or  even  Constantinople. 
Indeed,  of  all  the  oriental  cities  which  it  was  my  lot  to  visit, 
Jerusalem,  after  Cairo,  is  the  cleanest  and  most  solidly  built. 
The  streets  indeed  are  narrow,  and  very  rudely  paved,  like. those 
of  all  cities  in  the  East.  The  houses  are  of  hewn  stone,  often 
large,  and  furnished  with  the  small  domes  upon  the  roofs,  which 
have  been  already  mentioned  at  Hebron,  as  perhaps  peculiar 
to  the  district  of  Judea.     These  domes  seem  to  be  not  merely 


'  El.  xxxi.  3-9. 

*  1  K.  ri.  9,  10;  comp.  y.  6,  8,  10;  1  Chr.  xxn.  4. 

•  E«ra,  iii.  7. 

*  2  Sam.  T.  11  ;  vii.  2;  comp.  Jer.  xxii.  14,  15. 
'  1  K.  rii.  2;  x.  17. 

•  U.  xliT.  U;  Plin.  n.  N.  xiii.  11. 

'  Et.  xxvit.  .S  ;  where  the  description  evidently  refein  to  rplendid  pleuore* 
ve»iiclu. 
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for  ornament,  but  are  intended,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
timber,  to  aid  in  supporting  and  strengthening  the  otherwise 
flat  roofs.  There  is  usually  one  or  more  over  each  room  in  a 
house ;  and  they  serve  also  to  give  a  greater  elevation  and  an 
architectural  effect  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  which  rises  within 
them.  The  streets,  and  the  population  that  throngs  them,  may 
also  well  bear  comparison  with  those  of  any  other  oriental  city, 
although  if  one  seeks  here,  or  elsewhere  in  the  East,  for  the 
general  cleanliness  and  thrift  which  characterize  many  cities  of 
Europe  and  America,  he  will  of  course  seek  in  vain. 


LEAVING  JERUSALEM. 

The  emotions  which  crowd  upon  the  mind  at  such  a  moment 
I  leave  for  the  reader  to  conceive.  The  historical  associations 
connected  with  the  city  and  the  various  objects  around  cannot 
but  be  deeply  interesting  even  to  the  infidel  or  the  heathen ; 
how  much  more  to  the  heart  of  the  believer  I  What  a  multi- 
tude of  wonderful  events  have  taken  place  upon  that  spot  I 
What  an  influence  has  proceeded  from  it,  affecting  the  opinions 
and  destinies  of  individuals  and  the  world,  for  time  and  for 
eternity ! 

If  my  feelings  were  strongly  excited  on  first  entering  the 
Holy  City,  they  were  now  hardly  less  so  on  leaving  it  for  the 
last  time.  As  we  had  formerly  approached,  repeating  con- 
tinually the  salutation  of  the  Psalmist,  ''Peace  be  within  thy 
walls,  and  prosperity  within  thy  palaces,"  so  now  we  could  not 
but  add,  "For  our  brethren  and  companions'  sakes  we  will  now 
say,  Peace  be  within  thee  1"W  Her  palaces  indeed  are  long  since 
levelled  to  the  ground;  and  the  haughty  Muslim  now  for  ages 
treads  her  glory  in  the  dust.  Yet  as  we  waited,  and  looked 
again  from  this  high  ground  upon  the  city  and  the  surrounding 
objects,  I  could  not  but  exclaim,  **  Beautiful  for  situation,  the 
joy  of  the  whole  earth,  is  Mount  Zion,  on  the  sides  of  the 
North,  the  city  of  the  great  King!"*  One  long  last  look;  and 
then,  turning  away,  I  bade  those  sacred  hills  farewell  forever. 


>  Ps.  cxxii.  7,  8.  '  Ps.  xlviii.  2. 
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EDWARD  EVERETT. 

Edward  Evkrett,  the  brother  of  Alexander  Everett,'  was  bom  in 
Dorchester,  MaasachnsettB,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1794.  After  the  UBual 
preparatory  studies  at  Boston,  and  at  Exeter  Academy,  New  Hampshire, 
under  that  prince  of  schoolmasters,  the  venerable  Dr.  Abbott,  he  en- 
tered Harvard  College  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  and  took  his  degree» 
in  course,  in  1811,  with  a  high  reputation  as  a  scholar.  The  next  year 
he  was  appointed  a  tutor  in  the  College,  and  held  the  situation  for  two 
years,  when  he  entered  the  theological  school  at  Cambridge,  and  in 
1814,^ when  but  twenty  years  of  age,  succeeded  the  pious  and  acoom- 
I)li8hed  Buckminster  as  pastor  of  Brattle  Street  Church,  Boston.  He 
had  not,  however,  been  settled  here  a  year,  before  he  was  invited  to 
the  new  ])rofossorship  of  Greek  Literature-  in  Harvard  College,  with  the 
privilege  of  further  qualifying  himself  for  its  duties  by  a  visit  to 
Kurope.  He  accepted  the  appointment,'  and  immediately  embarked 
for  England,  whence  he  went  to  Oottingen  University,  where  he  remained 
more  than  two  years,  devoting  his  time  to  Greek  literature  and  the 
(rennan  language,  and  receiving  the  degree  of  P.  D.,  or  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losopliy.  After  this,  he  visited  several  of  the  European  countries,  and 
returned  homo  in  1819,  and  entered  at  once  upon  the  duties  of  his 
profe88orHlnp.  In  1824,  he  became  editor  of  the  ''North  American 
Keview,"  and  infused  new  spirit  into  that  Journal,  often  writing  two 
articles  in  the  same  number.  The  great  object  he  had  in  view,  in 
conducting  this  periodical,  was  to  vindicate  American  literature  from 
the  aspersions  of  English  writers,  and  nobly  and  successfully  did  he 
perform  the  work.  In  1824,  he  delive^d  a  very  able  oration  before 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  upon  **The  Circumstances  favorable  to 
the  Progress  of  Literature  in  America,**  closing  it  with  a  beautiful 
a]K>stn)j>hu  to  General  Lafayette,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion.  In 
1^25,  he  tuok  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  from  Middlesex  County,  and  kept  the  same  for  ten  years,  bear- 
ing a  prominent  part  in  many  of  the  debates.*    In  1835,  he  retired 

•  Soe  page  295.  •  KounJ««d  by  Samuel  Eliot,  of  Bofton. 
'  Much  to  the  vexation  of  the  confrrej^ttlion  of  Brattle  Street  Church. 

*  I  (l(H>|ily  regret  that  truth  coui}k*I(i  me  t«>  ftate,  that  in  bin  firft  rpeech 
in  t!jinKr«'-i«,  deliveretl  March  U.  Ih2rt,  uv*m  "  The  Amendment  of  the  Con- 
••titution,"  he  uttered  the.oe  wordit  :  "  bome^tic  ilavery  is  not,  fir,  in  my 
jiKlirmeiit,  ti>  he  *i*i  down  n*  an  immoral  and  irreligious  relation.  I  cannoi 
aiimit  that  Religion  h.v«  but  one  \oice  to  the  flave,  and  that  thii  voic«  is. 
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from  Congress,  and  for  four  years,  successively,  he  was  elected  Governor 
of  Massachusetts.  In  1839,  he  lost  his  election  by  one  single  vote. 
In  1841,  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  England,  for  which  post  he  was 
peculiarly  well  qualified  by  his  learning,  his  elegance  of  manners,  and 
his  familiarity  with  most  of  the  European  languages.  On  his  return 
home,  In  1846,  he  was  elected  President  of  Harvard  College,  a  position 
which  he  held  till  1849.  In  November,  1852,  he  again  entered  politi- 
cal life,  succeeding  Daniel  Webster  as  Secretary  of  State,  under  the 
administration  of  Millard  Fillmore. 

Mr.  Everett  now  resides  in  Boston,  enjoying  the  rich  companionship 
of  the  authors  of  his  extensive  library.  He  has  recently  been  deliver- 
ing, in  various  parts  of  the  country,  an  oration  on  the  character  of 
Washington — the  proceeds  of  which  he  gives  to  the  fund  for  raising 
a  monument  to  the  illustrious  statesman,  at  his  own  Mount  Vernon. 
His  orations  and  speeches  have  be«n  published  in  two  largo  octavo 
volumes.^ 

'Rise  against  your  masters.'  No,  sir;  the  New  Testament  says,  'Slaves, 
obey  your  master,'  "  &c.  &c.  He  was  immediately  rebuked  for  these  senti- 
ments, Tvith  great  power  and  sarcasm,  by  Hon.  John  Randolph,  of  Virginia; 
and,  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  tlie  Hon.  Ichabod  Bartlett,  of  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  to  his  eternal  honor,  thus  replied  to  him  :  "If  the  language 
used  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Everett)  was  intended  to 
vindicate  the  principle  of  slavery,  and  to  say  Christianity  sanctions  the  prac- 
tice, I  cannot,  sir,  hesitate  to  dissent  from  its  correctness,  totally,  unquali- 
fiedly. It  is  not  denied  that  service  and  servitude  are  implied  in  the  very 
existence  of  all  institutions,  political,  civil,  religious  ;  and  we,  here,  are  the 
SERVANTS  of  the  people,  but  not  their  slaves  !  If,  sir,  the  Christian  religion 
sanctions  slavery,  then  must  I  give  up  that  faith  in  which  I  have  been  nur- 
tured, relinquish  its  consolations  in  affliction,  its  promises  of  futurity — aban- 
don, at  once,  that  hope  which 

'  Cheers  us  through  life,  nor  loaves  us  when  we  die.' 

For  then,  that  religion  is  not  mine  I  I  am  no  Christian  I  But  no,  sir,  it  can- 
not be.  No  !  there  is  no  slavery  in  its  great  moral  precept,  how  we  should 
'  do  unto  others.'  " — Gales  aiid  Seatons  Debates,  vol.  ii.,  1581,  and  1918. 

*  "  The  variety  of  Mr.  Everettr's  life  and  employments  is  but  a  type  of  the 
versatility  of  his  powers,  and  the  wide  range  of  his  cultivation.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  finished  men  of  our  time.  His  works  consist  mainly  of  occasional 
discourse?,  speeches,  and  of  contributions  to  the  'North  American  Review,' 
the  last  of  which  are  very  numerous,  and  deal  with  a  great  diversity  of  sub- 
jects, including  Greek  and  German  literature,  the  fine  arts,  politics,  political 
economy,  history,  and  American  literature.  Whatsoever  he  does,  is  done 
well ;  and  his  brilliant  natural  powers  have  through  life  been  trained  and 
aided  by  those  habits  of  vigorous  industry  which  are  falsely  supposed,  by 
many,  to  be  found  only  in  connection  with  dulness  and  mediocrity." — G.  S. 

HiLLARD. 

"As  a  man  of  letters,  in  every  branch  of  public  service,  and  in  society 
and  private  life,  Mr.  Everett  hoa  combined  the  useful  with  the  ornamental, 
with  a  tact,  a  universality,  and  a  faithfulness,  almost  unprecedented.  At 
Windsor  Castle  we  find  him  fluently  conversing  with  each  member  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  in  their  vernacular  tongue;   in  Florence,  addressing  the 
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THE  PIL0B1MS  OF  THE  MAYFI^WER. 

• 

Mothinks  I  sec  it  now,  that  one  solitary,  adventuroas  Tenel, 
the  Mayflower,  of  a  forlorn  hope,  freifrhted  with  the  prospecU 
of  a  future  state,  and  bound  across  the  unknown  sea.  I  behold 
it  pursuing:,  ^'ith  a  thousand  misf?i?in|rs,  the  nncertaiD,  the 
tedious  voynprc.  Suns  rise  and  set,  and  weeks  and  months 
pass,  and  win  tor  surprises  them  on  the  deep,  but  briofrt  them 
not  the  sif^ht  of  the  wishcd-for  shore.  I  see  tlicm  now  scantilj 
Rupplietl  with  provisions,  crowded  almost  to  suflTocation  in  their 
ill-stored  ])rison,  dehiyed  by  calms,  pursuing  a  circuitooa  route. 
an<l  now  driven  in  fury  before  the  raging  tempest,  on  the  high 
an<l  gitldy  waves.  The  awful  voice  of  the  storm  howls  through 
the  rigging.  The  laboring  mnsts  seem  straining  from  their  baae  ; 
the  dismal  sound  of  the  pum))S  is  heard  ;  the  ship  leaps,  as  it 
were,  madly  from  billow  to  billow ;  the  ocean  breaks,  and  set- 
tles with  engulfing  floods  over  the  floating  deck,  and  l>eats  with 
deadening  weight  against  the  staggered  vessel.  I  sec  them, 
escaped  from  these  perils,  pursuing  their  all  but  desperate 
nutlcrtaking,  and  landed  at  last,  after  a  five  months'  passage, 
on  the  ice-clad  rocks  of  Plymouth ;  weak  and  weary  from  the 
voyage,  i)oorly  armeil,  scantily  provisioned,  depending  on  the 
charity  of  tlieir  shipmaster  for  a  draught  of  beer  on  board, 
drinking  nothing  l»ut  water  on  shore,  without  shelter,  withoot 
menus,  surrounded  bv  hostile  tribes.  Shut  now  the  volume  of 
history,  and  ti^U  me,  on  any  jtrinciple  of  human  probabilitj. 
what  sliall  be  the  fate  of  this  handful  of  adventurers?  Tell  me, 
man  of  military  science,  in  how  many  months  were  they  all 
swept  off  by  the  thirty  savage  tribes,  enumerated  within  the 
early  limits  of  New  England  ?  Tell  me,  politician,  how  long 
did  this  shadow  of  a  colonv,  on  which  vour  conventions  and 
treaties  had  not  smiled,  languish  on  the  distant  coast*  Sto* 
dent  of  history,  compare  for  me  the  baflled  projects,  the  deserted 
settlements,  the  abandoned  ail  ventures  of  other  times,  and  find 
the  parallel  of  this  !     Was  it  the  winter's  storm,  lieating  upon 

Sfifniifir  Ci'n;rrf«!«  with  ohjiriii'ti'ri«li<'  jrrar*-  iin*l  wi*'l"in .  in  Lfigiioa,  entrr- 

tniiiin)E  thi*  iii<>«t  ^lfk<><l  .irnl  iri'rlr*i*h n  p!irtv  nf  iirli«l«,  AUthtilii.  mnd  mrn 

(if  FAiik  i>r  !t(ntt«,  in  n  iiLiiiui-r  nhi'^h  vlii'il*  tlirir  li-*t  »i<i*iAl  f«ntira«Dl« .  A& 
liMine.  in  the  |>r<irf.-pitr'«  cliiiir.  in  tlit>  |.>i|.iilnr  a^-iMiiMr.  in  lh«  LTrvum-luJI, 
iir  l<»  i*e|i'lirnlo  Rn  hi-turir.tl  mTn^ii.n  —  ;:iviiii;  rTiTc'-i'-n  ti»  hicli  vrnlinmta 
•>r  nii'miiraMi'  fa*^!,  with  the  fini>hi- 1  '>tyli>  .ti-.i  thrilling  vin|>liKiitf  uf  iht  •«• 
I'l-uijilisbi'd  orator." — IVjuu*  if  Anu'i.- .n  .I/.: '•*'*. 
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the  houseless  heads  of  women  and  children  ?  Was  it  hard  labor 
and  spare  meals?  Was  it  disease ?  Was  it  the  tomahawk  ?  Was 
it  the  deep  malady  of  a  blighted  hope,  a  ruined  enterprise,  and 
a  broken  heart,  aching  in  its  last  moments  at  the  recollection 
of  the  loved  and  left,  beyond  the  sea  ?  Was  it  some,  or  all  of 
these  united,  that  hurried  this  forsaken  company  to  their  melan- 
choly fate  ?  And  is  it  possible  that  neither  of  these  causes — 
that  not  all  combined — were  able  to  blast  this  bud  of  hope  ? 
Is  it  possible  that,  from  a  beginning  so  feeble,  so  frail,  so 
worthy  (not  so  much  of  admiration  as  of  pity),  there  has  gone 
forth  a  progress  so  steady,  a  growth  so  wonderful,  a  reality  so 
important,  a  promise,  yet  to  be  fulfilled,  so  glorious  ? 


LUTHER. 

In  the  solemn  loneliness  in  which  Luther  found  himself,  he 
called  around  him  not  so  much  the  masters  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  wisdom  through  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  as 
he  did  the  mass  of  his  own  countrymen,  by  his  translation  of 
the  Bible.  It  would  have  been  a  matter  of  tardy  impression 
and  remote  efficacy,  had  he  done  no  more  than  awake  from  the 
dusty  alcoves  of  the  libraries  the  venerable  shades  of  the  classic 
teachers.  He  roused  up  a  population  of  living,  sentient  men, 
his  countrymen,  his  brethren.  He  might  have  written  and 
preached  in  Latin  to  his  dying  day,  and  the  elegant  Italian 
scholars,  champions  of  the  church,  would  have  answered  him 
in  Latin  better  than  his  own ;  and  with  the  mass  of  the  people, 
the  whole  affair  would  have  been  a  contest  between  angry  and 
loquacious  priests.  *' Awake  all  antiquity  from  the  sleep  of 
the  libraries!"  He  awoke  all  Germany  and  half  Europe  from 
the  scholastic  sleep  of  an  ignorance  worse  than  death.  He 
took  into  his  hands  not  the  oaten  pipe  of  the  classic  muse;  he 
moved  to  his  great  work,  not 

to  the  Dorian  mood 


Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders. 

He  grasped  the  iron  trumpet  of  his  mother  tongue — the  good 
old  Saxon  from  which  our  own  is  descended,  the  language  of 
noble  thought  and  high  resolve — and  blew  a  blast  that  shook 
the  nations  from  Rome  to  the  Orkneys.  Sovereign,  citizen, 
and  peasant  started  at  the  sound ;  and,  in  a  few  short  years, 
the  poor  monk,  who  had  begged  his  bread  for  a  pious  canticle 
in  the  streets  of  Eisenach — no  longer  friendless — no  longer 
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solitary — was  sustained  by  victorious  armies,  couDtenanced  by 
princes,  and,  what  is  a  thousand  times  more  precious  than  the 
brightest  crown  in  Christendom,  revered  as  a  sage,  a  benefactor, 
and  a  spiritual  parent,  at  the  firesides  of  millions  of  his  humble 
and  grateful  countrymen. 


THE  ETERNAL  CLOCKWORK  OF  THE  SKIES. 

We  derive  from  the  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
which  arc  made  at  an  observatory  our  only  adequate  measures 
of  time,  and  our  only  means  of  comparing  the  time  of  one 
place  with  the  time  of  another.  Our  artificial  timekeepers — 
clocks,  watches,  and  chronometers — however  ingenionsly  con- 
trived and  admirably  fabricated,  are  but  a  transcript,  so  to 
say,  of  the  celestial  motions,  and  would  be  of  no  value  without 
the  means  of  regulating  them  by  observation.  It  is  impossible 
for  them,  under  any  circumstances,  to  escape  the  imperfection 
of  all  machinery,  the  work  of  human  hands ;  and  the  moment 
we  remove  with  our  timekeeper  east  or  west,  it  fails  us.  It  will 
keep  home  time  alone,  like  the  fond  traveller  who  leaves  his 
heart  behind  him.  The  artificial  instrument  is  of  incalculable 
utility,  but  must  itself  be  regulated  by  the  eternal  clockwork 
of  the  skies. 

Tills  single  consideration  is  sufficient  to  show  how  completely 
the  daily  business  of  life  is  affected  and  controlled  by  the  heavenly 
bodies.  It  is  they  and  not  our  mainsprings,  oar  expansion 
balances,  and  our  compensation  pendulums,  which  give  us  oor 
time.     To  reverse  the  line  of  Pope — 

Tifl  with  our  watches  an  oar  judgmenta ;  none 
(}o  juj^t  alike,  but  each  bt'lieves  hia  own. 

But  for  all  the  kindreds  and  tribes  and  tongues  of  men — each 
upon  their  own  meridian — from  the  Arctic  pole  to  the  equator, 
from  the  equator  to  the  Antarctic  j)ole,  the  eternal  son  strikes 
twelve  at  noon,  and  the  glorious  constellations,  far  up  in  the 
everlasting  belfries  of  the  skies,  chime  twelve  at  midnight — 
twelve  for  the  pale  student  over  his  flickering  lamp,  twelve 
amid  the  flaming  wonders  of  Orion's  belt,  if  he  crosses  the 
meridian  at  that  fated  hour — twelve  by  the  weary  couch  of 
languishing  humanity,  twelve  in  the  star-paved  courts  of  the 
Empyrean — twelve  for  the  heaving  tides  of  the  ocean;  twelve 
for  the  weary  arm  of  labor;  twelve  for  the  toiling  brain;  twelve 
for  the  watching,  waking,  broken  heart;  twelve  for  the  meteor 
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which  blazes  for  a  moment  and  expires ;  twelve  for  the  comet 
whose  period  is  measured  by  centuries ;  twelve  for  every  sub- 
stantial, for  every  imaginary  thinpr,  which  exists  in  the  sense, 
the  intellect,  or  the  fancy,  and  which  the  speech  or  thought  of 
man,  at  the  given  meridian,  refers  to  the  lapse  of  time. 

Discourse  at  Albany ^  185G. 


FLORENCE — GALILEO. 

There  is  much,  in  every  way,  in  the  city  of  Florence  to  excite 
the  curiosity,  to  kindle  the  imagination,  and  to  gratify  the  taste. 
Sheltered  on  the  north  by  the  vine-clad  hills  of  Fiesole,  whose 
Cyclopean  walls  carry  back  the  antiquary  to  ages  before  the 
Koman,  before  the  P]truscan  power,  the  flowery  city  (Fiorenza) 
covers  the  sunny  banks  of  the  Arno  with  its  stately  palaces. 
Dark  and  frowning  piles  of  mediaeval  structure,  a  majestic  dome 
the  prototype  of  St.  Peter's,  basilicas  which  enshrine  the  ashes 
of  some'of  the  mightiest  of  the  dead,  the  stone  where  Dante 
stood  to  gaze  on  the  campanile ^  the  house  of  Michael  Angelo 
still  occupied  by  a  descendant  of  his  lineage  and  name — his 
hammer,  his  chisel,  his  dividers,  his  manuscript  poems,  all  as  if 
he  had  left  them  but  yesterday — airy  bridges  which  seem  not  so 
much  to  rest  on  the  earth  as  to  hover  over  the  waters  they  span ; 
the  loveliest  creations  of  ancient  art,  rescued  from  the  grave 
of  ages  again  to  "enchant  the  world ;"  the  breathing  marbles 
of  Michael  Angelo,  the  glowing  canvas  of  Raphael  and  Titian ; 
museums  filled  with  medals  and  coins  of  every  age  from  Cyrus 
the  younger,  and  gems  and  amulets  and  vases  from  the  sepul- 
chres of  Egyptian  Pharaohs  coeval  with  Joseph,  and  Etruscan 
Lucumons  that  swayed  Italy  before  the  Romans ;  libraries 
stored  with  the  choicest  texts  of  ancient  literature;  gardens  of 
rose  and  orange  and  pomegranate  and  myrtle ;  the  very  air 
you  breathe  languid  with  music  and  perfume — such  is  Florence. 
But  among  all  its  fascinations  addressed  to  the  sense,  the 
memory,  and  the  heart,  there  was  none  to  which  I  more  fre- 
quently gave  a  meditative  hour  during  a  year's  residence  than 
to  the  spot  where  Galileo  Galilei  sleeps  beneath  the  marble 
floor  of  Santa  Croce ;  no  building  on  which  I  gazed  with  greater 
reverence  than  I  did  upon  the  modest  mansion  at  Arcetri,  villa 
at  once  and  prison,  in  which  that  venerable  sage,  by  command 
of  the  Inquisition,  passed  the  sad  closing  years  of  his  life;  the 
beloved  daughter  on  whom  he  had  depended  to  smooth  his 
l)assage  to  the  grave  laid  there  before  him;  the  eyes  with  which 

40 
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he  had  discovered  worlds  before  unknown  quenched  in  blind- 
ness. 

That  was  the  house  ''where,"  says  Milton  (another  of  those 
of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy),  "I  found  and  visited  the 
famous  Galileo,  grown  old — a  prisoner  to  the  Inquisition,  for 
thinking  on  astronomy  otherwise  than  as  the  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  licensers  thought."  GreatheavensI  what  a  tribunal, 
what  a  culprit,  what  a  crime  I  Let  us  thank  God,  my  friends, 
that  we  live  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Of  all  the  wonders  of 
ancient  and  modern  art,  statues  and  paintings,  and  jewels  and 
manuscripts,  the  admiration  and  the  delight  of  ages,  there  was 
nothing  which  I  beheld  with  more  affectionate  awe  than  that 
poor  rough  tube,  a  few  feet  in  length,  the  work  of  his  own 
hands,  that  very  "optic  glass"  through  which  the  "Tnscan 
Artist"  viewed  the  moon, 

"At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesol6 
Or  in  Valdamo,  to  descrj  new  lands, 
Rivers,  or  mountains,  in  her  spottj  globe  :*' 

that  poor  little  spyglass  (for  it  is  scarcely  more)  through  which 
the  human  eye  first  distinctly  beheld  the  surface  of  the  moon — 
first  discovered  the  phases  of  Venus,  the  satellites  of  Jupiter, 
and  the  seeming  handles  of  Saturn — first  penetrated  the  dusky 
depths  of  the  heavens — first  i)ierced  the  clouds  of  visual  error, 
which  from  the  creation  of  the  world  involved  the  system  of  the 
Universe. 

There  arc  occasions  in  life  in  which  a  great  mind  lives  years 
of  rapt  enjoyment  in  a  moment  I  can  fancy  the  emotions  of 
Galileo,  when,  first  raising  the  newly  constructed  telescope  to 
the  heavens,  he  saw  fulfilled  the  grand  prophecy  of  Copernicus, 
and  beheld  the  planet  Venus  crescent  like  the  moon.  It  was 
such  another  moment  as  that  when  the  immortal  printers  of 
Mcntz  and  Strasburg  received  the  first  copy  of  the  Bible  into 
their  hands,  the  work  of  their  divine  art ;  like  that  when 
Columbus,  through  the  gray  dawn  of  the  12th  October,  1492 
(Copernicus,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was  then  a  student  at 
Cracow),  beheld  the  shores  of  Sun  Salvador ;  like  that  when 
the  law  of  gravitation  first  revealed  itself  to  the  intellect  of 
Newton ;  like  that  when  Franklin  saw,  by  the  stiffening  fibres 
of  the  hempen  cord  of  his  kite,  that  he  held  the  lightning  in 
his  grasp ;  like  that  when  Leverrier  received  back  from  Berlin 
the  tidings  that  the  ])redicted  planet  was  found. 

Yes,  noble  Galileo,  thou  ort  rijrht.  E  pur  si  muove.  **It 
does  move."     Bigots  may  make  thee  recant  it;  but  it  motes 
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nevertheless.  Yes,  the  earth  moves,  and  the  planets  move,  and 
the  mighty  waters  move,  and  the  great  sweeping  tides  of  air 
move,  and  the  empires  of  men  move,  and  the  world  of  thought 
moves,  ever  onward  and  upward  to  higher  facts  and  bolder 
theories.  The  Inquisition  may  seal  thy  lips,  but  they  can  no 
more  stop  the  progress  of  the  great  truth  propounded  by 
Copernicus  and  demonstrated  by  thee,  than  they  can  stop  the 
revolving  earth. 

Close  now,  venerable  sage,  that  sightless,  tearful  eye  ;  it  has 
seen  what  man  never  before  saw ;  it  has  seen  enough.  Hang 
up  that  poor  little  spyglass ;  it  has  done  its  work.  Not 
Herschel  nor  Rosse  has  comparatively  done  more.  Francis- 
cans and  Dominicans  deride  thy  discoveries  now,  bat  the  time 
will  come  when  from  two  hundred  observatories  in  Europe  and 
America  the  glorious  artillery  of  science  shall  nightly  assault 
the  skies,  but  they  shall  gain  no  conquests  in  those  glittering 
fields  before  which  thine  shall  be  forgotten.  Rest  in  peace, 
great  Columbus  of  the  heavens,  like  him  scorned,  persecuted, 
broken-hearted ;  in  other  ages,  in  distant  hemispheres,  when 
the  votaries  of  science,  with  solemn  acts  of  consecration,  shall 
dedicate  their  stately  edifices  to  the  cause  of  knowledge  and 

truth,,  thy  name  shall  be  mentioned  with  honor. 

Ibid. 

TEE  HEAVENS  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  DAWN. 

I  had  occasion,  a  few  weeks  since,  to  take  the  early  train 
from  Providence  to  Boston ;  and  for  this  purpose  rose  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Everything  around  was  wrapt  in 
darkness  and  hushed  in  silence,  broken  only  by  what  seemed 
at  that  hour  the  unearthly  clank  and  rash  of  the  train.  It  was 
a  mild,  serene  midsummer's  night — the  sky  was  without  a  cloud 
— the  winds  were  whist.  The  moon,  then  in  the  last  quarter, 
had  just  risen,  and  the  stars  shone  with  a  spectral  lustre  but 
little  affected  by  her  presence.  Jupiter,  two  hours  high,  was 
the  herald  of  the  day;  the  Pleiades  just  above  the  horizon 
shed  their  sweet  influence  in  the  east ;  Lyra  sparkled  near  the 
zenith ;  Andromeda  veiled  her  newly-discovered  glories  from 
the  naked  eye  in  the  south ;  the  steady  pointers  far  beneath 
the  pole  looked  meekly  up  from  the  depths  of  the  north  to 
their  sovereign. 

Such  was  the  glorious  spectacle  as  I  entered  the  train.  As 
we  proceeded,  the  timid  approach  of  twilight  became  more 
perceptible ;  the  intense  bine  of  the  sky  began  to  soften  ;  the 
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Ruiallcr  stars,  liko  little  children,  went  first  to  rest ;  the  MSter- 
beams  of  the  Pleiades  soon  melted  together;  but  the  brifrbt 
constellations  of  the  west  and  north  remained  anehanged. 
Steadily  the  wondrous  transfiguration  went  on.  Hands  of 
angels  hidden  from  mortal  eyes  shifted  the  scenery  of  the 
heavens ;  the  glories  of  night  dissolved  into  the  glories  of  the 
dawn.  The  blue  sky  now  turned  more  softly  gray;  the  frreat 
watch-stars  shut  up  their  holy  eyes ;  the  east  licgan  to  kindle. 
Faint  streaks  of  purple  soon  blushed  along  the  sky;  the  whole 
celestial  concave  was  fdled  with  the  inflowing  tides  of  the 
morning  light,  which  came  pouring  down  from  above  in  one 
great  ocean  of  radiance ;  till  at  length,  as  we  reached  the  Bloc 
Hills,  a  flash  of  purple  tire  blazed  out  from  above  the  horizon, 
and  turned  the  dewy  tear-drops  of  flower  and  leaf  into  rabies 
and  diamonds.  In  a  few  seconds,  the  everlasting  gates  of  the 
morning  were  thrown  wide  open,  and  the  lord  of  day,  arrayed 
in  glories  too  severe  for  the  gaze  of  man,  began  his  state. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  HOUNTIES  OF  PROVIDE.NXE. 

A  oelel)rat(Ml  skeptical  philosopher  of  the  last  centnry-— the 
historian,  lltmu' — thought  to  d»»moli>h  the  credibility  of  the 
Christian  llevciation  by  the  concise  argument  :  **It  is  contrary 
to  experience  that  a  miracle  should  be  tnie,  but  not  contrary 
to  experience  that  tcstinionv  should  be  false/'  Contrarv  to 
experience  that  phenomena  shotild  exist  which  we  cannot  trace 
to  causes  i)erceptible  to  the  human  sense,  or  conceivalde  lij 
human  thought!  It  would  be  much  nearer  the  truth  to  .«aT 
that  within  the  husbandman*s  ex])erience  there  arc  no  pheno- 
mena which  can  be  rationally  traced  to  anything  but  the  instant 
energy  of  creative  power. 

Did  this  ])hih)so]dier  ever  contemplate  the  landscape  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  when  seeds,  and  grains,  and  fratts  have 
ripened,  and  stalks  have  wilhereil.  and  leaves  have  fallen,  and 
winter  has  forced  her  icy  curb  even  into  the  roaring  jaws  of 
Niagara,  and  sheeted  half  a  continent  in  her  glittering  shroud, 
and  all  this  teeming  vegetation  and  organized  life  are  locked 
in  cold  and  marble  obstructions,  and.  after  ueek  upon  week, 
and  month  upon  month,  have  .swept,  uith  sleet,  and  chilly  rain, 
and  howling  >torm.  over  the  earth,  and  riveted  their  crystal 
bolts  upon  the  door  of  nature's  sepulchre — when  the  sun  at 
length  begins  to  wheel  in  higher  ein'ies  through  the  sky,  and 
softer  winds  to  breathe  over  melting  snows — did  he  c?er  behold 
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the  long-hidden  earth  at  length  appear,  and  soon  the  timid 
grass  peep  forth;  and  anon  the  autumnal  wheat  begin  to  paint 
the  field,  and  velvet  leaflets  to  burst  from  purple  buds,  through- 
out the  reviving  forest,  and  then  the  mellow  soil  to  open  its 
fruitful  bosom  to  every  grain  and  seed  dropped  from  the  plan- 
ter's hand — buried,  but  to  spring  up  again,  clothed  with  a  new, 
mysterious  bejng ;  and  then,  as  ipore  fervid  suns  inflame  the 
air,  and  softer  showers  distil  from  the  clouds,  and  gentler  dews 
string  their  pearls  on  twig  and  tendril,  did  he  ever  watch  the 
ripening  grain  and  fruit,  pendent  from  stalk,  and  vine,  and  tree  ; 
the  meadow,  the  field,  the  pasture,  the  grove,  each  after  his  kind, 
arrayed  in  myriad-tinted  garments,  instinct  with  circulating  life; 
seven  millions  of  counted  leaves  on  a  single  tree,*  each  of  which 
is  a  system  whose  exquisite  complication  puts  to  shame  the 
shrewdest  cunning  of  the  human  hand  ;  every  planted  seed  and 
grain,  which  had  been  loaned  to  the  earth,  compounding  its 
pious  usury  thirty,  sixty,  a  hundred  fold — all  harmoniously 
adapted  to  the  sustenance  of  living  nature,  the  bread  of  a  hun- 
gry world ;  here,  a  tilled  cornfield,  whose  yellow  blades  are 
nodding  with  the  food  of  man  ;  there,  an  unplanted  wilderness 
— the  great  Father's  farm — where  He  "who  hears  the  raven's 
cry"  has  cultivated,  with  His  own  hand,  His  merciful  crop  of 
berries,  and  nuts,  and  acorns,  and  seeds,  for  the  humbler  fami- 
lies^of  animated  nature;  the  solemn  elephant,  the  browsing 
deer,  the  wild  pigQon,  whose  fluttering  caravan  darkens  the 
sky,  the  merry  squirrel,  who  bounds  from  branch  to  branch,  in 
the  joy  of  his  little  life — has  he  seen  all  this  ?  Does  he  see 
it  every  year,  and  month,  and  day  ?  Does  he  live,  and  move, 
and  breathe,  and  think,  in  this  atmosphere  of  wonder — him- 
self the  greatest  wonder  of  all,  whose  smallest  fibre  and  faint- 
est pulsation  is  as  much  a  mystery  as  the  blazing  glories  of 
Orion's  belt?  And  does  he  still  maintain  that  a  miracle  is 
contrary  to  experience  ?  If  he  has,  and  if  he  does,  then  let 
him  go,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  and  say  that  it  is  contrary  to 
experience  that  the  august  Power  which  turns  the  clods  of  the 
earth  into  the  daily  bread  of  a  thousand  million  sonls,  could 
feed  five  thousand  in  the  wilderness. 

Address  before  the  New  York  Agricultural  Society^  October  9,  1857. 


Johnson's  Chemistry  of  Common  Life,  i.  p.  13. 
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WILLIAM  CULLKN  BRYANT. 

Tni8  distinguished  poet  and  political  philosopher  w&i  born  Sn  Coin- 
mington,  Hanipshin)  county,  Massachusetts,  on  the  3il  of  Norembert 
1794.  His  father,  Dr.  I'eter  Brrant,  of  tliat  place,  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  of  the  day,  and  was  also  distingaished  for  his 
general  scholarship,  and  for  cultivated  and  refined  taste.  When, 
tlicrefore,  the  son  t>egan  early  to  show  marks  of  genius,  and  a  foD<l> 
ness  fur  literary  pursuits,  ho  found  in  his  father  an  able  and  skilfal 
instructor  to  criticize  and  encournfie  liis  youthful  productions. 

When  only  ton  years  of  at:e,  Mr.  Bryant  produced  sereral  small 
poems,  which,  tliougli  Ix'aring,  of  course,  the  marks  of  immataritj, 
wore  thouglit  of  sutlicient  m«>rit  to  he  published  in  a  nei^hltoring  neir»- 
pa]H>r,  the  **  Ilampsliire  (lazette."  After  going  through  the  uaaal  pre|ka. 
ratory  stud !«*.•*,  )i(»  entered  tin.'  soidiomore  class  of  Williams  College,  in 
l.^l(\  and  for  two  years  pursutMl  liis  studies  with  commendable  in- 
dustry, beinu  di.<(tinguished,  more  especially,  for  his  fonilness  of  the 
ela>sics.  Anxious,  however,  to  begin  the  profeiiKion  which  he  had 
ch<>s«'n — the  law — he  i>rocured  an  honorable  dismission  at  the  end  of 
the  junior  year,  and  entered  the  iitTice  of  Jmlge  Iluwe,  of  Worthing;toii, 
and  afterwards  that  (tf  th«>  lion.  William  Baylies,  of  Bridgewatcr,  and 
in  ISlf)  was  ailniitti>«l  to  jiractice  at  the  bar  of  Plymouth. 

Itiit  Mr.  Bryant  did  not,  durimr  the  iH>r;«td  of  his  professional  studies, 
neglect  the  cultivation  of  his  jKn-tic  talfut-t.  In  W»S,  before  he  cnterwNi 
coll<>::o,  lie  had  published,  in  l^tston.  a  satirical  ]H^>m  which  attra«.*ted 
so  much  attention  that  a  second  »><litinii  was  d«*manded  in  the  course 
of  th«>  next  vear.  But  what  cavi*  him  his  earlv,  enviable  rank  ai  a 
l»o«'t  was  th«'  publication,  in  th«'  *•  North  Ann»ric;in  Kevinw,"  in  lbl7,  of 
the  i^'Ui  •' Thanatoj^sisi,'  written  f»»ur  years  iN'fore,  in  IJ-l*.  That  a 
young  man,  n«»t  yet  ninet««en.  hlmuld  hav**  pro*lue*»d  a  i»oeni  so  lofty 
in  c(Uic<']»tion,  an<l  so  l»eautiful  in  extvutiim  :  so  full  of  chaste  lan- 
guaje,  and  delicate  au'l  striking  imai:»*ry  :  an»l,aKive  nil,  so  perrad*^ 
by  a  nobb*  and  ch»'erful  reli.:ious  phili»suphy.  m.iy  wtd!  W  regirdeil 
as  one  of  the  mom  reniarkablt>  examples  of  earlv  inaturitv  in  literarr 
history.  Nor  di^l  thix  prfvluctiun  stanil  alom* :  ihf  "Inscription  fnr 
an  Kntrance  into  a  Wo«'»tl'*  follow e-l  in  1*»IH  :  au'l  the  •*  Waterfowl*'  in 
ISltJ.  In  18*21.  he  wn»te  his  loriw'e-it  p<H'n».  "The  .\ »:••*."  which  wa^ 
delivereil  Iwfore  the  Phi  Bi'ta  Kappi  SiH-ifty  of  llarv.inl  (\illece,  and 
soon  after  publi-ihed  in  Bo-tiui  iu  •  '■initi  tioii  with  liis  otlu-r  p<vms. 
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The  appearance  of  this  volume  at  once  established  the  fame  of  Mr. 
Bryant  as  one  of  the  very  first,  if  not  the  first  of  American  poets. 

In  1822,  Mr.  Bryant  married  Miss  Fairchild,  of  Great  Barrington, 
Mass.,  whither  he  had  removed  to  prosecute  his  profession.  But 
though  skilful  and  successful  as  a  lawyer,  the  toils  of  the  profession 
did  not  harmonize  with  his  fine  moral  and  poetic  sensibilities,  and  in 
1825  he  removed  to  New  York,  to  commence  a  career  of  literary  effort.* 
His  fame,  which  had  preceded  him,  soon  procured  for  him  the  editorship 
of  the  "  New  York  Review,"  which  he  managed,  in  connection  with 
other  gentlemen,  with  great  industry  and  talent.  About  the  same  time 
he  joined  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  Robert  Sands,  and  Fitz  Greene  Halleck, 
and  several  young  artists  of  the  city,  in  the  production  of  an  annual, 
called  "  Tlie  Talisman^"  which,  for  beauty  and  variety  of  contents,  has 
not  yet  been  surpassed. 

In  1827,  Mr,  Bryant  became  an  editor  of  the  "New  York  Evening 
Post,''  which  at  that  time  had  taken  no  decided  stand  in  the  politics  of 
the  day.  Mr.  Bryant  soon  infused  into  its  columns  a  jwrtion  of  his  own 
originality  and  spirit,  and  in  a  short  time  it  showed  its  sympathies 
with  the  so-called  "  Democratic"  party,  and  with  signal  ability  advo- 
cated the  measures  of  that  party,  in  relation  to  banks,  the  tariff,  free 
trade,  internal  improvements,  &c. ;  and  nojmper  upon  that  side,  in  the 
Union,  had  an  equal  influence.  Mr.  Bryant  continued  not  only  to  ad- 
vocate its  general  views,  but  also  to  adhere  to  its  tactics,  until  within 
a  few  years,  when  it  abandoned  its  first  principles,  and  the  principles  of 
its  founders,  and  became  more  and  more  the  ally  of  the  slave  power. 
Then  the  free  and  independent  spirit  of  Bryant  could  not  endure  such 
an  alliance,  and  he  divorced  himself  from  it,  and  devoted  his  fine 
talents  to  the  cause  of  republican  freedom.  But  notwithstanding  the 
noble  independence,  the  high-toned  principles,  the  varied  learning  he 
has  shown  for  many  years,  as  the  conductor  of  so  distinguished  a 
literary  and  political  journal  as  the  "Evening  Post,"  it  is  as  a  poet  he 
will  be  longest  remembered,  mo6t  honored,  and  most  loved.' 


'  He  might  have  said,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  did  on  quitting  the  law :  *•  There 
vrnt*  no  great  love  between  us  at  the  beginning,  and  it  pleased  Heaven  to 
decrease  it  on  further  acquaintance." 

*  For  criticisms  of  Mr.  Bryant's  poetry,  read  articles  in  "Democratic  Re- 
view," vols.  7  and  10;  "North  American  Review,"  vols.  13,  34  and  55; 
"Christian  Examiner,"  vols.  22  and  33  ;  ••  American  Quarterly  Review,"  vol. 
20.  An  elegant  edition  of  Mr.  Bryant's  poems,  arranged  by  himself,  and 
richly  illustrated,  has  just  been  published  by  Appleton  k  Co. 
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TIIANATOrSIS. 

To  him  who,  in  the  love  of  Nature,  hoMs 
Conimuiiion  with  her  vi>iMt»  fomiH.  »h«  Rpeaka 
A  various  lantruni;** :  for  his  g.iy«*r  hours 
S]i«'  has  a  voicn  of  glidnoss.  an«l  a  Piiiile 
A  nil  ('lo(|UcTi('c  of  K;autv.  and  bh**  uliilei 
Into  his  <lark«^r  niusinjs  witli  a  mild 
An«l  jriMith'  sympathv,  that  sttrals  away 
Tlieir  sharpufss.  erv  h«»  is  awan».     When  tlioughta 
Of  the  last  hitter  hour  <'onie  like  a  blight 
Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  iniacfS 
Of  the  stt'rn  a^ony,  and  Hhrond.  and  pall. 
Anil  hreathh'ss  darkne.^s.  an  I  tlio  narrow  liouse, 
Make  th«*t?  to  shudiitT.  and  crow  >.ik  at  heart  ; 
(tf»  forth  undt'r  th**  opon  sky.  and  Ii«t 
To  Naiun'*s  teaehin^j^,  whih*  from  all  around — 
Karth  and  Iwr  waters.  an«l  the  di-pths  of  air-- 
Conn'S  a  still  voice — YvX  a  f»*w  days,  and  thee 
Th«'  all-lwdHildin.:  sun  sh.ill  si-i*  no  mi»r»» 
In  all  his  roursi* ;  nor  y«-t  in  thn  cold  irroun  1, 
Whrn*  thy  paU*  form  was  l;iid,  uith  many  teant. 
Nor  in  the  enihra»'i'  «»f  oc»'an  -hall  exist 
Thy  iniaL'i'.     Karth.  that  nouri-hi*d  tlo-e,  shall  claim 
Thy  LTowth.  to  !•«>  r»'>oIv«,il  to  ««arth  acain  : 
And.  lost  t'arli  human  tract*.  >urri'ndirini;  up 
Thin*'  iuiliviiiual  Udnj.  shalt  thi>u  go 
To  niix  forrvi-r  \i  ith  tin*  tdfuo'nts. 
To  Im»  a  liri»tln'r  to  tlo*  in'^cn^ihl**  ri»»k 
Anil  to  the  shu'L;i.-h  clod.  whi«-h  tlii>  rude  iowain 
Turns  with  hi-^  >har«',  and  tn-ads  u)i^n.     The  oak 
Shall  s«'n  I  his  r4u»t.»  aUioad.  and  pi«Tce  thy  mould. 
Yi-t  not  to  thy  ctiTnal  n.-tinc-pl-n'e 
Shalt  thou  n-tiri*  aliini*  — nor  i  uuld-t  tlmu  wi-ili 
Coui-h  niori*  mairniliii'iit.     Tli"ii  ^halt  li#*  down 
With  patriari'hs  of  tin*  inf.tut  wurld — with  kincr^, 
TIm'  pMWiTful  t>f  till'  earth—  thi-  wi'-o.  tlie  i^ihmI. 
Fair  l"««itii^.  aiid  hiury  soi-r-*  «»l'  aji-.-^  past, 
All  in  ••n«-  nii».hty  ^rpulrhre.     The  hdU 
Kiirk-rihh'd  and  ann»nt  a>  thi»  sun  -tin*  vales 
Stii  ?<  liiiu-  ill  j-fii-ivf  i{Mii'tn«'<-  hrtvii-fn  ; 
Thi^  \  ••ni'i;il'!i«  wii'hI- — rivt'p*  that  ihovt« 
In  m  iji  -'.y,  .m  i  th«'  conipl.iinnit:  hn^iks 
That  maki'  th**  mca>ii>u-  lTiimi  ;  an«l,  ]»'tir«d  rnim  I  all, 
t»ld  oiN-ati-*  irrav  and  n>»d.»n.*h.«I  v  w:i?«te    - 
Aro  hut  lh«'  «-«»h'Tnn  dfi  "r  ilitiii>;  nil 
nf  till'  iTi'.i!  t«inih  I'f  IP.  in.     Th.«  c'  1«n  ^u!!. 
The  pliHi't-s.  .-ill  llii»  Int'initi-  l.i»«.!  nf  hfivi  m. 
Are  shiniuh:  on  tin-  ^^d  ahodcs  i<f  doath. 
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Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages.     All  that  tread 

The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 

That  slumber  in  its  bosom.     Take  the  wings 

Of  morning — and  the  Barcan  desert  pierce, 

Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 

Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound, 

Save  his  own  dashings — jet — the  dead  are  there, 

And  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 

The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  down 

In  their  last  sleep — the  dead  reign  there  alone. 

So  shalt  thou  rest ;  and  what  if  thou  shalt  fall 

Unnoticed  by  the  living — and  no  friend 

Take  note  of  thy  departure  ?     All  that  breathe 

Will  share  thy  destiny.     The  gay  will  laugh 

When  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of  care 

Plod  on,  and  each  one,  as  before,  will  chase 

His  favorite  phantom ;  yet  all  these  shall  leave 

Their  mirth  and  their  employments,  and  shall  come 

And  make  their  bed  with  thee.     As  the  long  train 

Of  ages  glides  away,  the  sons  of  men, 

The  youth  in  life's  green  spring,  and  he  who  goes 

In  the  full  strength  of  years,  matron  and  maid, 

The  bowed  with  age,  the  infant  in  the  smiles 

And  beauty  of  its  innocent  age  cut  off — 

Shall,  one  by  one,  bo  gathered  to  thy  side. 

By  those  who  in  their  turn  shall  follow  them. 

So  live  that,  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  that  moves 
To  the  pale  realms  of  shade,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night. 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon  ;  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave. 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 


BONO  OF  THE  STARS. 

When  the  radiant  mom  of  creation  broke, 
And  the  world  in  the  smile  of  God  awoke. 
And  the  empty  realms  of  darkness  and  death 
Were  moved  through  their  depths  by  his  mighty  breath, 
And  orbs  of  beauty,  and  spheres  of  flame, 
From  the  void  abyss,  by  myriads  came. 
In  the  joy  of  youth,  as  they  darted  away 
Through  the  widening  wastes  of  space  to  play, 
Their  silver  voice  in  chorus  rung ; 
And  this  is  the  song  the  bright  ones  sung: — 

*'  Away,  away  I  through  the  wide,  wide  sky — 
The  fair  blue  fields  that  before  us  lie — 
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Each  sun,  with  the  worlds  that  around  him  roll, 
Kach  planet,  poised  on  her  turning  jjole, 
With  her  isles  of  green,  and  her  clouds  of  white, 
And  her  waters  that  lie  like  fluid  light. 

"  For  the  Source  of  glory  uncovers  his  face, 
And  the  brightness  overflows  unbounded  space; 
And  wo  drink,  as  we  go,  the  luminous  tides 
In  our  ruddy  air  and  our  blooming  sides. 
Lo!  yonder  the  living  splendors  play : 
Away,  on  our  joyous  path,  away  ! 

"  Look,  look!  through  our  glittering  ranks  afar, 
In  the  infinite  azure,  star  after  star, 
How  they  brighten  and  bloom  as  they  swiftly  pass ! 
How  the  verdure  nins  o'er  each  rolling  mass  I 
And  the  path  of  the  gentle  winds  is  seen. 
Where  the  small  waves  dance,  and  the  young  woods  lean. 

"  And  see,  where  tlie  brighter  day-beams  pour, 
How  the  rainbows  hang  in  the  sunny  shower ; 
And  the  morn  and  eve,  with  their  pomp  of  hues, 
Shift  o'er  the  bright  planets,  and  shed  their  dews  ; 
And,  'twixt  them  both,  o'er  the  teeming  ground, 
With  her  shadowy  cone,  the  night  goes  round. 

"  Away,  away ! — in  our  blossoming  bowers, 
In  the  soft  air  wrapping  these  spheres  of  ours, 
In  the  seas  and  fountains  that  shine  with  mom, 
Sec,  love  is  l)rooding,  and  life  is  bom. 
And  breathing  myriads  are  breaking  from  night, 
To  rejoice,  like  us,  in  motion  and  light. 

**  Glide  on  in  your  beauty,  ye  youthful  spheres, 
To  weave  the  dance  that  measures  the  yearn : 
(tlide  on,  in  the  glory  and  gladness  sent 
To  the  farthest  wall  of  the  firmament — 
The  boundless  visible  smile  of  Him, 
To  the  veil  of  whose  brow  your  lamps  are  dim." 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  FLOWERS. 

Tlie  melancholy  days  are  come,  the  saddest  of  the  year. 

Of  wailing  winds,  and  naked  woods,  and  meadows  brown  uid  sere. 

Heaped  in  the  hollows  of  the  grove,  the  withered  leaves  lie  dead; 

They  rustic  to  the  eddying  gust,  and  to  the  rabbit's  tread. 

The  robin  and  the  wren  are  flown,  and  from  the  shrub  the  Jay, 

And  from  the  wood-top  calls  the  crow,  through  all  the  gloomy  day. 

Where  are  the  flowers,  the  fair  young  flowers,  that  lately  ipmng  and 

stood 
In  brighter  liifht  and  softer  airs,  a  beauteous  sisterhood? 
Alas  !  they  all  are  in  their  graves  ;  the  gentle  race  of  flowers 
Are  lying  in  their  lowly  beds,  with  the  fair  and  good  of  can. 
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Tlie  rain  is  falling  where  they  lie ;  but  the  cold  November  rain 
Calls  not  from  out  the  gloomy  earth  the  lovely  ones  again. 

The  wind-flower  and  the  violet,  they  perished  long  ago, 

And  the  wild-rose  and  the  orchis  died  amid  the  summer  glow ; 

But  on  the  hill  the  golden-rod,  and  the  aster  in  the  wood, 

And  the  yellow  sunflower  by  the  brook,  in  autumn  beauty  stood  ; 

Till  fell  the  frost  from  the  clear,  cold  heaven,  as  falls  the  plague  on  men, 

And  the  brightness  of  their  smile  was  gone  from  upland,  glade,  and  glen.  # 

And  now,  when  comes  the  calm,  mild  day,  as  still  such  days  will  come, 

To  call  the  squirrel  and  the  bee  from  out  their  winter  home. 

When  the  sound  of  dropping  nuts  is  heard,  though  all  the  trees  are  still," 

And  twinkle  in  the  smoky  light  the  waters  of  the  rill. 

The  south  wind  searches  for  the  flowers,  whose  fragrance  late  he  bore, 

And  sighs  to  find  them  in  the  wood  and  by  the  stream  no  more. 

And  then  I  think  of  one  who  in  her  youthful  beauty  died — 
The  fair,  meek  blossom  that  grew  up  and  faded  by  my  side. 
In  the  cold,  moist  earth  we  laid  her  when  the  forest  cast  the  leaf, 
And  we  wept  that  one  so  lovely  should  have  a  life  so  brief ; 
Yet  not  unmeet  it  was  that  one  like  that  young  friend  of  ours, 
So  gentle  and  so  beautiful,  should  perish  with  the  flowers. 


THE  conqueror's  GRAVE. 

Within  this  lowly  grave  a  conqueror  lies  ; 
And  yet  the  monument  proclaims  it  not, 
Nor  round  the  sleeper's  name  hath  chisel  wrought 
The  emblems  of  a  fame  that  never  dies — 
Ivy  and  amaranth  in  a  graceful  sheaf 
Twined  with  the  laurel's  fair,  imperial  leaf. 
A  simple  name  alone. 
To  the  great  world  unknown. 
Is  graven  here,  and  wild-flowers  rising  round, 
Meek  meadow-sweet  and  violets  of  the  ground, 
Lean  lovingly  against  the  humble  stone. 

Here,  in  the  quiet  earth,  they  laid  apart 
No  man  of  iron  mould  and  bloody  hands, 
Who  sought  to  wreak  upon  the  cowering  lands 

The  passions  that  consumed  his  restless  heart ; 
But  one  of  tender  spirit  and  delicate  frame. 
Gentlest  in  mien  and  mind 
Of  gentle  womankind. 
Timidly  shrinking  from  the  breath  of  blame  ; 

One  in  whose  eyes  the  smile  of  kindness  made 
Its  haunt,  like  flowers  by  sunny  brooks  in  May ; 

Yet  at  the  thought  of  others'  pain,  a  shade 
Of  sweeter  sadness  chased  the  smile  away. 

Nor  deem  that  when  the  hand  that  moulders  here 
Was  raised  in  menace,  realms  were  chilled  with  fear, 
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And  annies  mnstcred  at  the  sign  as  when 
Clouds  rise  on  clouds  K'fore  the  rainy  ea«t — 

Oray  captains  leadint;  bandn  of  veteran  nicu 
And  fiery  youths  to  be  the  vultur<»8*  feA:(t. 
Not  thus  were  wage<l  the  mi^'hty  wars  tliat  gavu 
The  victory  to  her  who  fills  this  grave  ; 
Alone  her  task  was  wn»ught ; 
Alone  the  battle  fought ; 
Through  that  long  strife  her  constant  hope  was  staid 
Ou  God  alone,  nor  looked  for  other  aid. 

^  She  met  the  hosts  of  sorrow  with  a  look 

That  altered  not  l>eneath  the  frown  they  wore; 
And  Boon  the  luwering  brood  were  tamed,  and  tu<»k 

Meekly  h«>r  g«*ntle  rule,  and  frowned  no  more. 
Uer  soft  hand  put  asi<le  the  assaults  of  wrath, 
And  calmly  bn>ke  in  twain 
The  fifry  shafts  of  pain. 
And  rent  tlit*  n<>ts  of  passion  from  her  path. 

hy  that  victorious  hand  dvspair  was  slain. 
Witli  love  she  vanquished  hate,  and  overcame 
Evil  with  cootl  in  her  creat  Master's  name. 

Her  plory  is  not  of  tliis  ^liadowy  state, 

iilnry  that  with  th<*  lloetini;  msimju  di«."» ; 
But  wIk'U  she  fnter»*d  at  the  sapphire  gale, 

What  jov  was  radiant  in  o*l«'.-tial  evfs! 
How  lM'avt'n''i  bri>:lit  di'ptlis  with  SdUiitling  welcc>mt'4  niii^. 
And  thiwrr>  i»f  lu-avfu  by  >hining  hands  were  flunj: ! 
.An«l  lie  who,  Iohlj  before, 
I'ain.  seurn.  and  sorrow  lM»re, 
Tho  mi>:lity  r^ul!»'ri"r.  with  a>iMTt  >we«'t, 
i^niiled  on  the  timid  stranu't-r  from  bi>  ^eat ; 
He  wlio.  returning'  i:b»riou>  liuiu  thf  crave. 
Dragged  Death.  tli>armed,  in  i.hain>,  a  crouching  i^lave. 

^^ee.  as  I  linger  h»»re,  the  sun  k'r«)ws  low  ; 

<*<M>1  airs  are  murmurinL:  tbat  tbt>  night  is  near. 
O  L'eiitie  sle«'|»fr,  fn»ni  tby  cravf  I  c** 

('t.i,M>li'il.  th<tu^li  ."ail.  in  \i*t\-*',  and  yet  in  fear. 
Brief  is  the  time,  I  know. 
The  warfare  scarce  begun: 
Yet  all  may  win  tiie  triumphs  tliou  hast  won; 
i>till  llow>i  th«'  fiiunt  ulio«i>  wati-rs  strent;thene«l  thee. 

The  vii  \fi>'  naiiii-s  are  v»'t  ton  fi»wr  to  fill 
lleavfU  s  mithtv  roll ;  tin*  cloriou"*  armr»rv. 

That  mini'«teri'd  to  thee,  Is  ojH'ned  still. 


TIIE  PAST. 

Tliou  uiinb-niiui:  Ta-t ! 
^^tron^r  are  the  barrii-r*  roun-i  thv  dark  i!«»m  ii?i. 

And  fettew,  sure  and  fast. 
Hold  all  that  enter  thy  unbreathinc  reign. 
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Far  in  thy  realm  withdrawn 
Old  empires  sit  in  snllenness  and  gloom, 

And  glorious  ages  gone 
Lie  deep  within  the  shadow  of  thy  womb. 

Childhood,  with  all  its  mirth, 
Youth,  manhood,  age,  that  draws  us  to  the  ground, 

And  last,  man's  life  on  earth. 
Glide  to  thj  dim  dominions,  and  are  bound. 

Thou  hast  my  better  years. 
Thou  hast  my  earlier  friends — the  good — the  kind. 

Yielded  to  thee  with  tears — 
The  venerable  form — the  exalted  mind. 

My  spirit  yearns  to  bring 
The  lost  ones  back :  yearns  with  desire  intense. 

And  struggles  hard  to  wring 
Thy  bolts  apart,  and  pluck  thy  captives  thence. 

In  vain :  thy  gates  deny 
All  passage  save  to  those  who  hence  depart; 

Nor  to  the  streaming  eye 
Thou  giv'st  them  back,  nor  to  the  broken  hearrt. 

In  thy  abysses  hide* 
Beauty  and  excellence  unknown :  to  thee 

Earth's  wonder  and  her  pride 
Are  gathered,  as  the  waters  to  the  sea; 

Labors  of  good  to  man. 
Unpublished  charity,  unbroken  faith : 

Love,  that  midst  grief  began. 
And  grew  with  years,  and  faltered  not  In  death. 

Full  many  a  mighty  name 
Lurks  in  thy  depths,  unutter'd,  unrevered; 

With  thee  are  silent  fame. 
Forgotten  arts,  and  wisdom  disappeared. 

Thine  for  a  space  are  they : 
Yet  shalt  thou  yield  thy  treasures  up  at  last ; 

Thy  gates  shall  yet  give  way, 
Thy  bolts  shall  fall,  inexorable  Past  t 

All  that  of  good  and  fair 
Has  gone  into  thy  womb  from  earliest  time. 

Shall  then  come  forth,  to  wear 
The  glory  and  the  beauty  of  its  prime. 

They  have  not  perished — no  I 
Kind  words,  remembered  voices  once  so  sweet, 

Smiles,  radiant  long  ago. 
And  features,  the  great  sours  apparent  seat, 
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All  Rhall  come  back  ;  each  tie 
Of  pure  affection  shall  Xhi  knit  again ; 

Alone  sliall  Kvil  dio, 
And  Sorrow  dwell  a  prisoner  in  thy  reign. 

And  then  sliall  I  behold 
Him  by  whose  kind  paternal  siile  I  siprang, 

And  her  who,  still  and  cold, 
Fills  the  next  grave—the  beautiful  and  young. 


TUB  AFRICAN  CIIIEr.* 

Chainetl  in  the  market-place  he  stood 

A  man  of  giant  frame, 
Amid  the  Katherim^  multitude 

That  shrunk  to  hear  his  name — 
All  stern  of  l(M)k  and  strong  of  limb, 

His  dark  eye  on  the  gn>un«l : 
And  silently  ther  eazed  on  him, 

As  on  a  lion  l)Oun*l. 

Vainly,  but  well,  thr.l  rhief  had  fouk'ht, 

He  was  a  mptive  m»w  ; 
Yet  irride.  that  fortune  hnmbles  n<»t, 

Was  written  «»ri  his  brr>w. 
The  sears  his  <lark  bmad  iKHom  wore 

Showed  warrior  true  an<l  Itcare; 
A  princ<>  anituic  his  tri)»e  l>efore, 

lie  could  not  Ik.*  a  slave. 

Tlien  to  his  ron<|Ueror  he  spake — 

'*  My  brother  i>  a  kiiin  ; 
I'ndo  this  n«*eklai'e  fn>m  n»y  neck. 

And  take  this  braceb*t  rini!. 
And  send  me  where  my  bndher  reigns, 

Anil  I  will  fill  thv  hands 
With  ston»  of  ivory  from  the  plains, 

Auil  gold  du>t  from  the  san«ls  " 

*•  Not  for  thy  ivory  nor  thy  cold 

Will  1  unbind  thy  ehnin: 
That  bliMNlv  hand  .^hall  never  h'>ld 

m 

The  battle-s{H.>ar  acain. 

'  The  5t<>ry  oT  thf  Afriran  Chi^f.  rflnt^d  in  llii<*  linlln*!.  may  Ih>  fnanil  m 
the  "  Afrionn  Hff-i-itory"  fur  April.  I "^2.'!.  Th**  ^'utiju-t  of  it  ^mn*  m  mmrrinr  mi 
inajr^tir  stnturr,  tlic  lir«>th«*r  «it  ^  iirrniltr.  kiiic  of  th**  SoIumb  natii«n  H* 
hml  b<fcn  tnkrii  in  battl**.  nn«l  wii<  (•rim^lit  in  t-h:itn<  t^r  *•!••  t«i  Ih**  Rm 
Pi>ni;ai<.  whiTt*  li**  wh."  t-xhiMtt-l  in  ili«-  iii;irk«'t-|4a«  «*.  hi-  ankl*-  otill  a'lorn«i4 
with  till'  uiiijity  rin);»  •>!'  fi*A>[  »hi<  h  hi-  w<irc  wht-n  •Mplurr*!.  Thf  rt<fu«al  of 
hin  oa|»tiir  to  listen  !•>  hi-  ntftT-  ni  rnn«*>m  ilrittr  hiui  mad.  anil  hr  «lt«4  • 
maniac. 
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A  price  thy  nation  never  gave 

Shall  yet  be  paid  for  thee ; 
For  thou  shalt  be  the  Christian's  slave, 

In  lands  bejond  the  sea." 

Then  wept  the  warrior  chief,  and  bade 

To  shred  his  locks  away; 
And  one  by  one,  each  heavy  braid 

Before  the  victor  lay. 
Thick  were  the  platted  locks,  and  long, 

And  closely  hidden  there 
Shone  many  a  wedge  of  gold  among 

The  dark  and  crisped  hair. 

"  Look,  feast  thy  greedy  eye  with  gold 

Long  kept  for  sorest  need : 
Take  it — thon  askest  sums  untold, 

And  say  that  I  am  freed. 
Take  it — my  wife,  the  long,  long  day, 

Weeps  by  the  cocoa-tree. 
And  my"  young  children  leave  their  play, 

And  ask  in  vain  for  me.'' 

**  I  take  thy  gold — bat  I  have  made 

Thy  fetters  fast  and  strong. 
And  ween  that  by  the  cocoa  shade 

Thy  wife  will  wait  thee  long." 
Strong  was  the  agony  that  shook 

The  captive's  frame  to  hear. 
And  the  proud  meaning  of  his  look 

Was  changed  to  mortal  fear. 

His  heart  was  broken — crazed  his  brain : 

At  once  his  eye  grew  wild ; 
He  straggled  fiercely  with  his  chain. 

Whispered,  and  wept,  and  smiled; 
Yet  wore  not  long  those  fatal  bands. 

And  once,  at  shat  of  day. 
They  drew  him  forth  upon  the  sands. 

The  foul  hyena's  prey. 


THE  BATTLE-FIELD. 

Once  this  soft  turf,  this  rivalet's  sands. 
Were  trampled  by  a  harrying  crowd!, 

And  fiery  hearts  and  armed  hands 
Encountered  in  the  battle  cload. 

Ah !  never  shall  the  land  forget 

How  gashed  the  life-blood  of  her  brave — 
Gushed,  warm  with  hope  and  courage  yet, 

Upon  the  soil  they  fought  to  save. 
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Now  all  is  calm,  and  fresh,  and  atill, 

Alone  the  chirp  of  flittiufl;  bird. 
And  talk  of  childrvu  on  the  hill, 

And  bell  of  wandering  kine  are  heard. 

Xo  solemn  host  poes  trailing  hy 
The  black-moot hed  gan  and  staggering  wain  ; 

Blen  start  not  at  the  )>attle^ry, 
Oh,  be  it  never  heard  again ! 

Soon  resteil  thoso  who  fooght ;  bat  thou 

Who  minpl<*8t  in  the  harder  strife 
For  truths  which  men  receive  not  now. 

Thy  warfare  only  ends  with  life. 

A  friendless  warfare  I  lingering  long 

Throagli  weary  day  and  weary  year. 
A  wild  and  mauy-weaponed  throng 

Hang  on  thy  front,  and  tlauk,  and  ri*ar. 

Yet  nerrc  thy  spirit  to  the  proof, 

And  blench  not  at  thv  olxtseu  lot. 
The  timid  koo<1  may  stanil  aloof, 

The  sage  utay  frown — yet  faint  thon  not. 

Nor  hoinl  the  shaft  too  snroly  ca3«t, 

TliP  foul  and  hissiu;;  b(»U  of  scfirii ; 
For  with  thy  sid**  shall  ilwell,  at  lai^t. 

The  victory  of  enduranr«>  lK>rn. 

Truth.  orn>li*vl  to  oarth,  shall  rise  asain ; 

Till*  otonial  vcars  of  tJo-l  nri»  Im-p*  : 
But  Krmr,  wtMiinliNl,  writli«*s  with  piin, 

And  (til's  among  his  worshijiiM'rs.' 

Yea,  thouiih  thou  lie  npon  thi*  dn»(. 

When  th«*y  who  heliMnl  thee  flee  in  fear. 
Die  full  of  ho{M*  an*!  manly  tru«>t, 

Like  those  who  fell  in  luittle  here. 

Another  hauil  thv  sword  shall  wifid. 

Another  h:in<l  the  standaril  waVf, 
Till  from  the  trumpft'**  mouth  is  ]iealed 

The  blast  of  triumph  o'er  thy  grave. 

of  thi«  ver«o  tin  Knglivh  eritii*  Itiii*  wriu**  "  Mr  IfrTAnt  has  e^rteialy 
the  mre  merit  of  hnvine  writt«>n  n  "tiintK  whi(*h  will  ki«*ftr  cuiii|«riaoa  vHk 
any  four  Miw*  in  our  ri-riiliri'iiiui.  Ii  hma  alwii_v«  r'-n'l  to  dp  m»  «■•  of  tku 
Dobleitt  in  the  Knicliih  UitKuaK*.  Th^  th«'U|rhl  i*  c'lmplele,  the  •apr«Mi«a 
fierfect.  A  |H)em  of  a  tloirn  luch  ver4e«  iiouM  he  like  a  ruw  uf  |M«rb,  ••(k 
ahove  a  king*f  ransom." 


WILLIAM  CULLEN  BEY  ANT. 


THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  FREKDOH. 

Oh  Fheedou  t  thoa  nrt  not,  as  poets  drcsm, 
A  fair  young  girl,  with  light  ami  delicate  limbs, 
And  wavj  tressua  gashing  from  the  cap 
With  which  the  Roman  master  crowned  his  slave 
Wlien  he  took  off  the  gyves.     A  bearded  man, 
Armed  to  tho  teeth,  art  thou  ;  One  mailed  liand 
<lrn3p:i  the  bro.id  shisld,  ami  one  the  snord  ;  thy  brow, 
Glorious  in  beauty  though  it  be,  is  scarred 
With  tokens  of  old  wars  ;  thy  maaaive  limbs 
Are  strong  with  struggling.     Power  at  thee  lias  launched 
lliti  bolts,  and  with  his  lightnings  smitten  thee ; 
They  could  not  quench  the  life  thou  ha^t  from  heaven. 
M?rcile9s  power  has  dug  thy  dungeon  deep, 
And  Ilia  awart  armorers,  by  a  tliouaand  fires. 
Have  forged  thy  chain;  yet,  while  be  deema  thee  bound. 
The  links  are  shivered,  and  the  prison  walla 
t'aW  outward  ;  terribly  tliou  Epringest  forth. 
As  springs  the  flame  above  a  homing  pile, 
And  shoulest  t«  the  nations,  who  return 
Tliy  ghuutings,  while  the  pUe  oppressor  flies. 

Thy  birthright  was  not  given  by  human  hands  : 
Thou  TCert  twin-bom  with  man.     In  pleasant  fields, 
While  yet  our  race  wga  few,  thou  sal'at  with  him. 
To  tend  the  quiet  flook  and  watch  the  stars. 
And  leach  the  reed  to  utter  simple  aiis. 
Thou  by  his  side,  amid  the  tangled  wood, 
Didst  war  upon  the  panther  and  the  wolf. 
His  only  foea ;  and  thou  with  him  didst  draw 
The  earliest  furrows  on  tbo  mountain  side, 
Soft  with  the  deluge.     Tyranny  himself, 
Tliy  enemy,  although  of  reverend  look. 
Hoary  with  many  years,  and  far  obeyed, 
l3  later  bom  than  thou  ;  and  as  he  meets 
The  grave  defiance  of  thine  elder  eye. 
The  usurper  trembles  In  his  fastnesses. 

Thou  slialt  wax  stronger  with  the  lapse  of  years, 
But  he  shall  fade  into  a  feebler  age  ; 
Feebler,  yet  subtler.     He  shall  weave  bis  snares. 
And  spring  them  on  thy  careless  steps,  and  olap 
His  withered  hands,  and  from  their  ambush  call 
His  hordes  to  fall  upon  thee.     He  shall  send 
Quaint  maskers,  wearing  fair  and  gallant  forms. 
To  catch  thy  gaze,  and  uttering  graceful  words 
To  rharm  thy  ear;  while  his  sly  imps,  by  stealth, 
Twine  round  thee  threads  of  steel,  iight  thread  on  thread 
That  grow  to  fetters  ;  or  bind  down  thy  arms 
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With  chains  ooncealetl  in  chni»lt'ts.     Oh!  not  jet 
Majst  thou  unbrace  thy  corslet,  nor  lay  by 
Thy  swonl ;  nor  yet,  O  Freedom !  clo«o  thy  lids 
In  slumber ;  for  thine  enemy  never  «li»eps, 
And  thou  must  watch  and  combat  till  the  daj 
Of  the  new  earth  and  heaven. 


HHNRY  C.  CAREY. 

This  distinguishe*!  writer  on  i)oIitical  economy,  whoM  pnUm  i»  la 
both  hemispheres,  is  the  son  of  Mat  hew  Carey,'  and  was  bom  in  PhilA- 
delphia  in  1793.  Succeeding  his  father  in  his  estenaiT*  pabUahiaf 
business  in  1921,  ho  continued  in  this  puraaxt,  so  cODgenial  to  hia 
literary  tastes,  till  1838.  He  sc<*mcd  to  inherit  a  strong  indiBAtion  to 
investigate  subjiKitrt  in  connection  with  political  economy,  and  in  1$3< 
gave  the  results  of  his  specnlatiouit  in  an  "Essay  on  tho  Rmtc  of 
Wages/'  which,  in  1840,  was  exjiandrd  into  the  **  Laws  of  Woshh.  or 
Principles  of  Political  Economy,'*  3  vols.  Svo.  The  poaitions  of 
work  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of  tlie  European  political 
niist.x,  and  from  many  of  thmi  elicited  the  warmest  pmioe.  It 
]iublisho(l  in  Italian  at  Turin,  and  in  Swe<1ish  at  Tpsal.  In  IS48,  Mr. 
Carey  puMishvl  "The  VaM,  the  Present,  and  the  Fntnre/*  tho  dcaSgn 
iif  which  is  to  !ih<iw  that  men  are  everywhere  now  acting  my  munch 
as  they  heretofore  have  actfd,  an^l  that  they  act  thus  In  ohedicaeo  to 
a  creat  and  universal  law,  directly*  the  reverse  of  that  langlit  by 
Kicanlo,  Malthu!»,  and  their  !iUcces>ors. 

For  several  years.  Mr.  Carey  contributed  all  the  1«*a«ling  artieloo.  and 
many  of  less  ini|Kjrtance,  to  the  periodical  entitled  "The  Ploogb,  tke 
Loom,  and  the  Anvil."  Many  of  these  were  rollecte«l  and  pabliahod 
in  a  volume,  entitled  "Tlie  Harmony  of  Interests,  Acrieultural,  llanm- 
facturing.  and  Commercial  :*'  and  others  of  them  iu  a  pamphlet  called 
*'The  Pro>i>ect.  .Agricultural,  Manufacturing.  Commercial,  and  Flnaa* 
cial,  at  the  <  »|H-ning  of  l.^.M."-     In  1^D3,  appeared  "  The  Slav*  Trade ; 

1  Mftthrw  Cnrcy  «uv  a  iiAtiv«>  if  I>uhlin.  and  coming  over  to  this  eoaalry 
earlv  in  life.  e«t.nhh;<hftl  liiiii^t-lt' in  the  biink-fmblifhinfe  bui^iDCM.  which  foe  a 
irrrat  numbrr  nf  yrarn  hr  •'■rrifi  nu  \rry  fXlrosiiTrly  anil  with  grvftl  pace«os. 
lie  was  aNo  di^tinfcui^hnl  a*  n  |diiIanihropifl.  and  up  U*  thv  r»ry  laat  yvar  «f 
hia  long  lif«  br  labnrvtl  t»  aim-loirate  thi*  rniiilitiou  nf  »ugrring  huBaoity. 

*  Of  the  "  Iiarmi<nT  'if  lntvrtr<t«.     Ulackwuod'f  Magaiine  thai  reaarka: 
**Mr.  Carey,  the  well. known  Matiilical  writer  of  America,  bat  ni| 
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Domestic  ami  Foreign :  why  it  exists,  and  how  it  may  be  extin- 
guished." It  is  Mr.  Carey's  intention  "  to  devote  the  remaining  years 
of  his  life  to  the  development  of  a  new  system  of  political  economy, 
diametrically  opposed  to  that  generally  taught ;  all  the  laws  of  which 
will  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other,  and  tend  to  the  promotion 
of  perfect  harmony  among  men  and  nations."* 

Mr.  Carey  lias  now  in  press  a  work  which  will  soon  be  pul^lished, 
entitled  "  Principles  of  Social  Science,"  in  three  volumes.  Having  had 
the  privilege  of  reading  the  first  volume  in  advance,  we  venture  the 
assertion  that  the  work,  when  completed,  will  place  him  at  the  head 
of  political  economists  in  the  world.  From  this  first  volume  we  make 
the  following  extracts,  which  will  be,  we  think,  of  most  general  in- 
terest ;  but  which,  of  course,  can  give  but  little  idea  of  the  argument, 
the  principles,  and  the  illustrations  of  the  great  whole. 


MAN  THE  SUBJECT  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

Man,  the  molecule  of  society,  is  the  subject  of  social 
science.  In  common  with  all  other  animals,  he  requires  to  eat, 
drink,  and  sleep;  but  his  greatest  need  is  that  of  association 
with  his  fellow-men.  Born  the  weakest  and  most  dependent 
of  animals,  he  requires  the  largest  care  in  infancy,  and  must  be 
clothed  by  others,  whereas  to  birds  and  beasts  clothing  is  sup- 
plied by  nature.  Capable  of  acquiring  the  highest  degree  of 
knowledge,  he  appears  in  the  world  destitute  even  of  that 
instinct  which  teaches  the  bee  and  the  spider,  the  bird  and  the 
beaver  to  construct  their  habitations,  and  to  supply  themselves 
with  food.  Dependent  upon  the  experience  of  himself  and 
others  for  all  his  knowledge,  he  requires  language  to  enable  him 
either  to  record  the  results  of  his  own  observation,  or  to  pro6t 
by  those  of  others  ;  and  of  language  there  can  be  none  without 
association.     Created  in  the  image  of  his  Maker,  he  should 


with  ample  materials  for  conducting  such  an  inquiry ;  and  we  can  safely  re- 
commend his  remarkable  work  to  all  who  wish  to  investigate  the  causes  of 
the  progress  or  decline  of  industrial  communities." 

"Mr.  Carey  has  clearly  substantiated  his  claim  to  be  the  leading  writer 
now  devoted  to  the  study  of  political  economy.  In  his  pregnant  discussions, 
he  has  not  only  elevated  the  scientific  position  of  his  country,  but  nobly  sub- 
Ferved  the  cause  of  humanity." — New  York  Qiiarterly. 

While  we  are  writing  this  (February,  1858),  Mr.  Carey  is  addressing  a 
series  of  admirable  letters  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
present  depressed  condition  of  the  financial,  commercial,  agricultural,  and 
manufacturing  interests  of  our  country — its  causes  and  remedy. 

'  "  Men  of  the  Time,  or  Sketches  of  Living  Notables." 
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participate  in  his  intelligence  ;  l)iit  it  is  only  by  means  of  ideal 
that  he  can  avail  himself  of  the  faculties  with  which  be  has  been 
endowed ;  and  without  language  there  can  be  no  ideaA,  bo 
power  of  thouprht.  Without  lauj^ua^e,  therefore,  he  mmt 
remain  in  iprnorance  of  the  existence  of  powers  granted  to  hin 
in  lien  of  the  strength  of  the  ox  and  the  horse,  the  speed  of  the 
hare,  and  the  sapracity  of  the  elephant,  and  mast  remain  belov 
the  level  of  the  brute  cre«ition.  To  have  lanprnage,  there  mnst 
be  association  and  combination  of  men  with  their  fellow-men : 
and  it  is  on  this  condition  only  thnt  man  can  be  man  ;  on  this 
alone  that  we  can  conceive  of  the  being  to  which  we  attach  the 
idea  of  man.  "It  is  not  good,"  said  God,  "that  man  shoaM 
live  alone;-' nor  do  wc  ever  find  him  doing  so — the  earliest 
records  of  the  world  exhibiting  to  us  beings  living  together  in 
society,  and  using  words  for  the  expression  of  their  ideaa. 
Whence  came  those  words?  Whence  came  language?  With 
the  same  propriety  might  we  ask,  Why  does  Ore  burn  ?  Why 
docs  man  see,  feel,  hear,  or  walk  ?  Language  escapes  from 
him  at  the  touch  of  nature  herself;'  and  the  power  of  using 
wor4is  is  his  essential  faculty,  enabling  him  to  maintain  com* 
merce  with  his  fcllow-men,  and  fitting  him  for  that  aAsociatioa 
without  which  language  cannot  exist.  The  words  "societj** 
and  "  language'' convey  to  the  mind  separate  and  distinct  ideas; 
and  yet  by  no  efTort  of  the  mind  can  wc  conceive  of  the  exist* 
ein'<'  of  the  one  without  the  other. 

The  subject  of  social  seience.  then,  is  man,  the  being  to  whom 
have  been  iriven  reason  and  the  faculty  of  indiviilualiziugsoondi 
so  as  to  give  expressiim  to  every  \ariety  «)f  idea,  and  who  has 
been  placed  in  u  {tosition  to  exercise  that  faculty.  Isolate  him, 
and  with  tlielo^s  of  th«'  power  of  speech  he  loses  the  power  to 
reason,  and  with  it  the  distinetive  <piality  of  man.  Ilestore 
him  to  society,  and  with  the  return  of  the  power  of  s^Hrech  he 
becomes  airain  the  reason iuir  man. 


COMMF.Urr.  AM)  TRADK. 

The  words  *'c(»mmeree"  and  "trade"  are  com mmdy  regarded 
as  convertible  terms,  vet  are  the  ideas  tliev  exiiress  so  wideW 

_  •  •  s  ^ 

^lifferent  as  to  render  it  essential  that  their  diffi-rence  beolearij 
nndcrstooil.     Afl  men  are  prompted  to  associate  and  combine 

'  Lftncunk;e,  withitiit  ilniilii,  wa*  t!i"  iiiini*  iinto  pift  i-f  (iiMl  to  man  •!  tk» 

('ri'n!''iii 
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with  each  other,  to  exchange  ideas  and  services  with  each  other, 
and  thus  to  maintain  commerce.  Some  men  seeic  to  perform 
exchanges /or  other  men,  and  thus  to  maintain  trade. 

Commerce  is  the  object  everywhere  desired,  and  everywhert 
sought  to  be  accomplished.  Traffic  is  the  instrument  used  by 
commerce  for  its  accomplishment ;  and  the  greater  the  neces- 
sity for  the  instrument,  the  less  is  the  power  of  those  who 
require  to  use  it.  The  nearer  the  consumer  and  the  producer, 
and  the  more  perfect  the  power  of  association,  the  less  is  the 
necessity  for  the  trader's  services,  but  the  greater  are  the  powers 
of  those  who  produce  and  consume,  and  desire  to  maintain 
commerce.  The  more  distant  they  are,  the  greater  is  the  need 
of  the  trader's  services,  and  the  greater  is  his  power — but  the 
poorer  and  weaker  become  the  producers  and  the  consumers, 
and  the  smaller  is  the  commerce. 

The  value  of  all  commodities  being  the  measure  of  the  obsta- 
cles standing  in  the  way  of  their  attainment,  it  follows  neces- 
sarily that  the  former  will  increase  with  every  increase  of  the 
latter,  and  that  every  step  in  that  direction  will  be  attended  by 
a  decline  in  the  value  of  man.  The  necessity  for  using  the 
services  of  the  trader  constituting  an  obstacle  standing  in  the 
way  of  commerce,  and  tending  to  enhance  the  value  of  things, 
while  depressing  that  of  man,  to  whatever  extent  it  can  be 
diminished,  to  the  same  extent  must  it  tend  to  diminish  the 
value  of  the  first,  and  increase  that  of  the  last.  That  diminu- 
tion comes  with  the  growth  of  wealth  and  population,  with  the 
development  of  individuality,  and  with  the  increase  in  the 
power  of  association ;  and  commerce  grows  always  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  its  increase  of  power  over  the  instrument  known 
as  trade,  precisely  as  we  see  it  to  do  in  reference  to  roads, 
wagons,  ships,  and  other  instruments.  The  men  who  buy  and 
sell,  who  traffic  and  transport,  desire  to  prevent  association, 
and  thus  to  preclude  the  maintenance  of  commerce ;  and  the 
more  perfectly  their  object  is  accomplished,  the  larger  is  the 
proportion  of  the  commodities  passing  through  their  hands, 
retained  by  them ;  and  the  smaller  the  proportion  to  be  divided 
between  the  producers  and  the  consumers. 


WAR  AND  TRADE. 

War  and  trade  regard  man  as  the  instrument  to  be  used, 
whereas  commerce  regards  trade  as  the  instrument  to  be  used 
by  man  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  man  declines  when  the  power 
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of  the  warrior  and  trader  grows,  and  rises  as  that  |>owcr 
declines. 

Wealth  increases  as  the  valae  of  commodities — or  the  cost 
at  which  they  may  be  reproduced — declines.  Valaes  tend  to 
decline  witli  every  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  trader;  and 
therefore  it  is  that  we  see  wealth  to  increase  so  rapidly  when 
the  consumer  and  producer  are  brought  into  close  conDection 
with  each  other.  Were  it  otherwise,  it  would  be  in  opposition 
to  a  well-known  physical  law,  from  the  study  of  which  we  learn 
that,  with  every  diminution  in  the  machinery  required  for  pro- 
ducing a  given  effect,  there  is  a  diminution  of  friction  and 
consequent  increase  of  power.  The  friction  of  commerce 
results  from  the  necessity  for  the  services  of  the  trader,  his 
ships,  and  his  wagons.  As  that  necessity  diminishes — as  men 
arc  mure  and  more  enabled  to  associate — there  is  diminntion 
of  friction,  with  constant  tendency  towards  continuous  motion 
ninong  the  various  portions  of  society,  with  rapid  Increase  of 
indivicluality  and  of  the  power  of  further  progress. 

Commerce,  then,  is  the  object  sought  to  be  accomplished. 
Trade  is  the  instrument.  The  more  that  man  becomes  master 
of  the  instrument,  the  greater  is  the  tendency  towards  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  obji  ct.  The  more  the  instrument  becomes 
muster  of  liiin,  the  less  is  that  tendency,  and  the  smaller  mast 
be  the  amount  of  commerce. 


THE  WARRIOR-CHIEF  AND  THE  TRADER. 

The  object  of  the  warrior-chief  being  that  of  preventing  the 
existence  of  any  motion  in  society  except  that  which  centres 
in  himself,  he  monopolizes  land,  and  destroys  the  power  of 
voluntary  association  among  the  men  he  uses  as  his  instni- 
ments.  The  soldier,  obeying  the  word  of  command,  is  so  far 
from  holding  himself  responsible  to  God  or  man  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  rights  of  person  or  of  property,  that  he  glories  in 
the  extent  of  his  robberies,  and  in  the  number  of  his  murders. 
The  mnn  of  the  llocky  Mountains  adorns  his  person  with  the 
scalps  of  his  butchered  enemies;  while  the  more  civilized  mur- 
derer contents  himself  with  abiding  a  ribbon  to  the  decoration 
of  his  coal ;  but  both  are  savages  alike.  The  trader — equally 
with  the  sf)hlier  seeking  to  prevent  any  movement  except  that 
wliit'li  eentres  in  himself — also  uses  irresponsible  machines. 
The  sailor  is  among  the  most  brutalized  of  human  beings, 
bound,  like  the  soldier,  to  obey  orders,  at  the  risk  of  liaviug 
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Ills  back  seamed  by  the  application  of  the  whip.  The  human 
machines  used  by  war  and  trade  are  the  only  ones,  except  tlie 
ue^ro  slave,  who  are  now  flogged. 

The  soldier  desires  labor  to  be  cheap,  that  recruits  may 
readily  be  obtained.  The  great  land-owner  desires  it  may  be 
cheap,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  appropriate  to  himself  a  large 
proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  his  land ;  and  the  trader  desires 
it  to  be  cheap,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  dictate  the  terms 
upon  which  he  will  buy,  as  well  as  those  upon  which  he  will  sell. 

The  object  of  all  being  thus  identical — that  of  obtaining 
power  over  their  fellow-men — it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that 
we  Hud  the  trader  and  the  soldier  so  uniformly  helping,  and 
being  helped  by,  each  other.  The  bankers  of  Rome  were  as 
ready  to  furnish  material  aid  to  Csesar,  Pompey,  and  Augustus, 
as  are  now  those  of  London,  Paris,  Amsterdam,  and  Vienna, 
to  grant  it  to  the  Emperors  of  France,  Austria,  and  Russia — 
and  as  indifferent  as  they  in  relation  to  the  end  for  whose 
attainment  it  was  destined  to  be  used.  War  and  trade  thus 
travel  together,  as  is  shown  by  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
only  difference  between  wars  made  for  purposes  of  conquest, 
and  those  for  the  maintenance  of  monopolies  of  trade,  being 
that  the  virulence  of  the  latter  is  much  greater  than  is  that  of 
the  former.  The  conqueror,  seeking  political  power,  is  some- 
times moved  by  a  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  fellow- 
men  ;  but  the  trader,  in  pursuit  of  power,  is  animated  by  no 
other  idea  than  that  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market,  and 
selling  in  the  dearest — cheapening  merchandise  in  the  one,  even 
at  the  cost  of  starving  the  producers,  and  increasing  his  price 
in  the  other,  even  at  the  cost  of  starving  the  consumers.  Both 
profit  by  whatever  tends  to  diminution  in  the  power  of  volun- 
tary association,  and  consequent  decline  of  commerce.  The 
soldier  forbids  the  holding  of  meetings  among  his  subjects. 
The  slave-owner  interdicts  his  people  from  assembling  together, 
except  at  such  times  and  in  such  places  as  meet  his  approba- 
tion. The  shipmaster  rejoices  when  the  men  of  England 
separate  from  each  other,  and  transport  themselves  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  to  Canada  and  Australia,  because  it  enhances 
freights ;  and  the  trader  rejoices  because  the  more  widely  men 
are  scattered,  the  more  they  need  the  service  of  the  middle-man, 
and  the  richer  and  more  powerful  does  he  become  at  their 
expense. 
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SAUAII  JOSKE'HA  HALE. 

Sakaii  JosKriiA  Bi'BLL  W.1M  )K>m  in  Newport ,  New  Hampshire,  in  tb« 
year  17'.'r>,  whitlior  )ior  parents  h.id  roniore<l  soon  after  the  close  of  ihr 
Hoviilution,  fnmi  Savbn>ok,  Coun<*cticat.  Ilor  mother  waa  a  vouiab 
of  n  highly  oultivatnl  mind,  and  attended  carefulljr  to  the  edncat.on 
of  h'T  chiMreii ;  and  our  authoress  had  also  the  adrautage  of  the  ia- 
Ptriit'tion  nf  n  hrotlier  who  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  in  l^»*^. 
In  ISM.  she  was  married  to  Mr.  David  ILiIe^a  lawyer  of  dist in ipai«hf^ 
abiliti<rs,  and  ^^rut  exci'Ucnce  of  cliararter,  hut  who  died  in  le»22.  lear. 
ing  her  witli  fivi*  child riMi,  tlic  eMe»t  but  seven  yean  oliL  To  tnia. 
support,  and  cducati^  theso.  she  enga^tnl  in  literature  as  a  pmft^f  i<4i. 
IltT  fli-st  i)uMiL'ati(m  was  ^' TIh*  iionins  of  Oblivion,  and  other  Oricinil 
rofins,''  jirinti'd  at  Conconl,  in  l^2S.  Her  niixt  work  wan  "  North vcol. 
a  Talo  of  Nrw  KiiL;lan«1,"  in  two  volumes^  publiiihed  in  Bt««ton.  in 
ls*27.  in  whicli  \>  happily  illustrat«'<l  ciaiimon  life  among  tli<*  d«'^'vn>i- 
ants  of  the  ruritans.  In  1^2^,  Au*  rcntovi'd  ti»  liustnn,  and  l«e«-am« 
till'  editor  of  "Th*.'  Ladii's'  MaLM/in**/'  thi*  fii>t  pi>riodieal,  exclusirt-tv 
di'voteil  to  ht-r  sex.  \\  liirli  apiKran-d  in  Anifrioa.  Sheeontiuaed  toe<iit 
this  utitil  l>»o7,  whi-n  it  was  iiniteil  with  "Tin'  Lady'«  RiOk,"  in  Pliil- 
a<h'l)>hia.  of  tiio  litrrary  di-jurtnieiit  of  which  ^hl•  ha:»  ever  since  had 
rharu'i-.'  II(»wev<>r,  as  lirr  .sons  wrre  in  Harvard  ('(illi*ge,i&Iir  contina«d 
to  rr.<.i>li>  in  I{<i.'>ti>n.  till  1>41,  whrn  >h«-  reuioved  to  rhiladvlphia, 
wh»'n*  sh«'  now  n-^iib's. 

Mr>.  Hale  lias  been  a  nio^t  iiidu>trionfi.  a<  widl  as  instractive.  wri- 
ter. IIt>r  othiT  ]iublli-ati<in^  are,  "  r^ketelicsf  of  American  Character;'* 
"Flora's  IntiTpreter"  (repnbli>lie.i  in  London):  "The  Ladies' Wreath, 
a  stli-ction  fntni  tin*  rfitiab*  ri>ft»  of  ]-!nt:lan>l  and  America;**  **  Tlw 
W':\v  t«t  Livo  Wi'll,  and  to  Ik.'  Wfll  whih-  wi*  Liv«-  :'*  *'  (iroi»venor.  a  Tra- 
L'l'ilv  ;■'  "Ali<-.'  Kav.  a  lb»nianri>  in  llhvnu-.*"  **  Harrv  (irar.  the  Wi- 
d«»w's  Si»n.  ;t  Sti»ry  of  tlo*  ^'l'a;"  "  Thri'i*  Ilitiir*.  or  thf  Vij:il  of  Love, 
and  litioT  r"fiiiH:"  "A  <'iini|>lfte  l)ii*ti«»niry  of  rot'tii-al  UnnCatinns, 
eontainiiu  S' Ifi  riiin<:  fniin  thi*  WritiiiL'^  of  thf  I'tn't'^  of  Knaland  and 

*  W«<  iilw:i\<  ri-L'ritli>l  i)i:(t  Mr*  lli»l<*  •ii>i  i.  't  nl  i-in  ••  rr.jjni  Ihr  pditi*rial 
olwir^r  of'  "'I'hi-  I.:iilv'*  |{<tiiK,  "  wiii-ii  It-  pr><)irifiiir  rfin<>tr<l.  nl  Ihr  •lirtAiMB 

fif  •mini'  -■■uthiTii   ^iit  o(-iiliri<t.  ih<-  ii:iiiii*  <•!  (trn<'t*  tifi  iiw |  fri>ni  th^  r*\w9r 

nf  111-  iii:»v:;i/ini".  l-f-ioi-i-  ■h*-  «.i-  nl-"  n  i-'iitrH-ui'-r  !>■  '*  Tlii*  N«!i  'Pal  Krm 
S.-.    lii-  1.  tl«r  ill  ill-  ■    r.r.i."    •  !  Fi  ^     IJili    l*-'-''    I--  lli--  ■■lil-.r-  iif  lh*«  ('••lum 
liiii    S    !'.»  ■•'I'l  li-imi-h  "       F'»r  »«iiiif  i  ••niuo-nt-  ii|->{i  i)ti- htifr.  ••!  n«»  «rry 
•'•■iii|<Iiiiu-ntnr}  kiii<l.  ?>•••'  "TJn-N    V    Iii-ltj-n<lrni     i-f  that  tiin** 
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America;"  and,  lastly,  "Woman's  Record,  or.  Sketches  of  all  Distin- 
guished Women  from  *the  beginning'  till  A.  D.  1850,"  a  large  octavo, 
in  doable  columns,  of  nine  hundred  pages.'  Such  industry  has  sel- 
dom been  surpassed. 


THE  LIGHT  OF  HOME. 

My  sou,  thou  wilt  dream  the  world  is  fair, 

And  thy  spirit  will  sigh  to  roam, 
And  thou  must  go ;  but  never,  when  there. 

Forget  the  light  of  Home ! 

Though  pleasures  may  smile  with  a  ray  more  bright. 

It  dazzles  to  lead  astray ; 
Like  the  meteor's  flash,  'twill  deepen  the  night 

When  treading  thy  lonely  way : — 

But  the  hearth  of  home  has  a  constant  flame, 

And  pure  as  vestal  flre — 
'Twill  burn,  'twill  burn  for  ever  the  same, 

For  nature  feeds  the  pyre. 

The  sea  of  ambition  is  tempest- tossed, 
And  thy  hopes  may  vanish  like  foam — 

Wlien  sails  are  shivered  and  compass  lost. 
Then  look  to  the  light  of  Home  I 

And  there,  like  a  star  through  midnight  cloud, 

Thou 'It  see  the  beacon  bright ; 
For  never,  till  shining  on  thy  shroud. 

Can  be  quenched  its  holy  light. 

The  sun  of  fame  may  gild  the  name, 

But  the  heart  ne'er  felt  its  ray ; 
And  fashion's  smiles,  that  rich  ones  claim, 

Are  beams  of  a  wintry  day : 

How  cold  and  dim  those  beams  would  be, 
Should  Life's  poor  wanderer  come! — 

My  son,  when  the  world  is  dark  to  thee, 
Then  turn  to  the  light  of  Home. 


WORSHIP  IN  THE  FOREST. 

What  numbers,  when  the  Sabbath  comes, 
Are  trooping  from  their  forest  homes  I 


'  I  am  happy  here  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  this  work  for  in- 
formation respecting  a  few  of  the  female  authors  in  my  book. 
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1'lii>  in.iiilvn,  pnrc  M  prairie  mRp, 

IWiilH  Iicr  iH-niUns  graniliiirp  iinra ; 

Tlw  fuwn-eTvil  clill'lren  bound  at  larpe. 

The  mothtfr  >irin):ii  tirr  nuivliiiii  rhnn,'!: ; 

Anil,  livarliit;  tuiuiv  pali-,  Rii'kly  i-liiM, 

Stalka  lh«  ■troiii;  hun(<v  of  lliu  wltil. 

Anil  he  msr  iim-,  thmuuh  ciipr^c-iriioil  n>Mr, 

TI)H  autlviM  of  tlia  bniwaing  ilmr ; 

Or,  as  hiM  path  lhrnii<;)i  )ir.iirii:  nn:*. 

Hear  th«  ilull  lmiii|i  i.t  ImtTnloc^ ; 

Or  i<avain>  fon,  in-  Wii^t  of  l•^'y, 

Jlay  Iiaunt  hU)  •■te|>:>,  or  liar  hia  irnj ; 

Su.  likiF  a  kiiiehl.  Ii*-  ^m-s  I'n-iiar^l 

111:4  furl  to  imi't.  liU  rrii'ii'lo  lo  ^unrl: 

The  rilli-  in  lii>>  n-a  ly  liiiii'l 

I'nii'liiliiiK  Iht'  fi'n'xI-r'K  i'»niinaii'l : 

Ami  nx  lliu  iclaiu'i-  Is  miirnnl  v.-iHt, 

Or  wilil-viHiil  FiiiiiiiU  ipi  Tii'>llini{  (laftt. 

Hit  Hnsliinx  ir.-  al^l  Ilii^hiii:;  <'l»-'k 

JMrav  til,-  «i-li  III-  itiii.v  uot  ^i-;ik  ;  — 

llDt  »<">ii  lli.'~r  f.iiii'i."-  full'  nH;iv. 
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And  o'er  those  earnest  worshippers', 

God's  love,  like  golden  roof,  is  spread, 
And  everj  leaf  the  zephyr  stirs, 

Some  heavenly  promise  seems  to  shed ; 
The  flowers'  sweet  hreath  and  gladsome  ejes 
Recall  the  jojs  of  Paradise, 
When  God  and  man  were  garden-friends  ; 
And  now  the  loving  Saviour  hends — 
So  do  thej  deem,  those  fervent  bands — 
With  blessings  in  his  bleeding  hands  I 

And  though  the  organ's  ocean  swell 

Has  never  shook  that  woodland  air. 
Yet  do  the  soul's  emotions  tell 

That  music's  monarch  power  is  there. 
It  lifts  the  mortal's  hope  above — 
It  draws  to  earth  the  angels'  love — 

The  eye  of  faith  may  see  them  near. 
Their  golden  harps  forgottefi  when. 
As  breathed  from  lips  of  contrite  men. 

Redemption's  joyful  song  they  hear ! 


IT  SNOWS. 

"  It  SDOws !"  cries  the  Sohool-boy — "  hurrah  I"  and  his  shout 

Is  ringing  through  parlor  and  hall. 
While  swift,  as  the  wing  of  a  swallow,  hd's  out. 

And  his  playmates  have  answered  his  call: 
It  makes  the  heart  leap  but  to  witness  their  joy — 

Proud  wealth  has  no  pleasures,  I  trow. 
Like  the  rapture  that  throbs  in  the  pulse  of  the  boy. 

As  he  gathers  his  treasures  of  snow  ; 
Then  lay  not  the  trappings  of  gold  on  thine  heirs. 
While  health,  and  the  riches  of  Nature,  are  theirs. 

"  It  snows !"  sighs  the  Imbecile — "  Ah !"  and  his  breath 

Comes  heavy,  as  clogged  with  a  weight ; 
While  from  the  pale  aspect  of  Nature  in  death, 

He  turns  to  the  blaze  of  his  grate : 
And  nearer,  and  nearer,  his  soft-cushioned  chair 

Is  wheeled  tow'rds  the  life-giving  flame- 
He  dreads  a  chill  puff  of  the  snow-burdened  air, 

Lest  it  wither  his  delicate  frame : 
Oh !  small  is  the  pleasure  existence  can  give. 
When  the  fear  we  shall  die  only  proves  that  we  live ! 

"  It  snows  I"  cries  the  Traveller — "  Ho  I"  and  the  word 

Has  quickened  his  steed's  lagging  pace ; 
Tlie  wind  rushes  by,  but  its  howl  is  unheard — 

Unfelt  the  sharp  drift  in  his  face ; 
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For  hriclit  through  the  tempest  his  own  homa  appearM 

Ay.  thnuch  leaeaes  intorvened,  he  can  lee ; 

There's  !)ie  clear,  clowing  hearth,  and  the  table  prepared. 
An  i  his  wife  with  thfir  h.ahfM  at  h»'r  kne<*. 

IV.o<:  tliOUi:lit !  h<iw  it  lii;htoiis  the  irrit^Maden  hoar, 

Tliat  tliiX^o  wo  lore  dearest  are  safe  from  itii  power  ! 

•■  It  fn-'W*  :"  orie?  the  Bt*ll*» — **  PiMr.  how  luckv  l'"  ani]  turr. 

Kn^m  her  mirmr  to  watch  thi*  tlakeM  Jail ; 
Like  the  t:r<t  nn^e  of  summer,  her  dimpTed  cheek  barns 

While  iiiuoiiiir  on  stleich-riile  an<l  hall : 
TluTf  are  vi>iiins  nf  coniiiiest.  of  splendor,  an<l  mirtb. 

Float iiiiT  over  enrh  ilrvar  wiiiti-r's  dav  ; 
But  the  tintiiii:^  of  IIojv.  on  this  .itonn-lieaten  earth, 

Will  melt,  like  the  snow-tlak»"i.  away  : 
Tiini,  turn  tli«*e  to  Hi-arfn,  fair  mai<1i*n.  for  Miss  ; 
Tliat  world  has  a  r>uutaiii  ne'er  oiN-iifl  in  thin. 

"It  sn«>W'!  '■'  iTJi-s  tlic  Willow — "Oh  liolT'  and  her  ni^'h^ 

Havf  ^tiri•'«l  the  vuiie  «if  Iht  ]»r;iyfr : 
h<  hurlen  vi''ll  rea«l  in  ln*r  teir-«iwollfn  evea. 

On  hi>r  i'hrt-k.  sunk  with  fa>tiii;:  and  rare. 
Ti'S  ni.:lit — ainl  hiT  f;ith»Tl«'ss  ask  h^r  fur  bread — 

Hut  ••  Ht'  i:iv»'«i  th«'  youiii;  ravt»ns  ih»'ir  fiN>|/' 
Auil  >lii'  tru>ts.  till  h'T  dnrk  Inearth  adils  horror  to  dr«'a.l. 

And  sill'  lays  nii  lii»r  last  i*hiji  of  w<n>1. 
P«"mr  suir*ri*rl  that  sorrow  thy  <Jih1  only  knows — 
'Tis  a  jiitiful  !«•!  ti»  In-  i»<Mir.  whi-n  it  pnnw!« ! 
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TiiN  wi>ll -known  ]tcH*t  was  lK>ni  at  iiuilfonl.  rounvH^ticut,  in  Aacuct. 
17'.*.'>.  Iti  I'^l.i,  III'  «'nten>il  a  l>ankiiii;housf*  in  Ni*w  York,  aii<l  re- 
niaini'.I  in  that  rity  ony'Ak'ed  in  miTfantili'  pursuit*  till  1'*49.  when  he 
rotunii'.l  t.i  ('t>Mni>t-tiout.  wlioro  he  now  ri'>idef.  At  an  earl/  a^e  be 
showed  a  t.iote  for  |>oi*try.  bnt  he  fir>t  attractiNl  puldic  attention  br  a 
series  of  hnnii«nMi'«  and  satirical  ivles  puMi!>he<l  in  th#»  •*  Ereniiii;  I"i»«l,"" 
in  l>r.».  oviT  till-  -.SLn.itnri- »"f  "Oi^aki-r."  Ti»wards  the  e!fr»e  of  the 
snuii*  vi-.ir  lie  pul  li-lifl  "  Kanny,"  tin*  loniri-^t  f(  hin  fatirical  |<H*nia, 
which  p.iN*n..l  il.ii'iuli  Hi  vi  r.kl  «  litii  ;.*.  In  l^'JiJ.  l.i' wi-:it  to  Kur«>pe, 
anil  after  hi"  niuui.  \^\  1-JT.  li-  j'iM:-li«d  a  siuall  vi»!unie  onntainin^ 
•*  Alnwifk  Ta"!'*-  '  '  M.ir**«»  !*•''/  n:*.  '  an-l  M^ine  i>tlier  pjit-e^.  (u  IMT, 
the  A]«j«l.t.Mi*  ]..'■-*.*  1  ' .  A  it.!.i'.!y  ditiotrateil  •••titi>in  of  all  h**  hatl 
thi-n  wijit»n.     T'..   '. -i*-!  ..    ..:     •.  .*  I.  ■•  work*.  puMi-htil  in  1^!*2  br 
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Redfield,  contains  a  considerable  addition  to  his  former  works.  It 
has  always  been  regretted  by  the  public  that  one  who  writes  so  well 
should  have  written  so  little.' 


MAROO  BOZZARIS.* 

At  midnight,  in  his  guarded  tent, 

The  Turk  was  dreaming  of  the  hour 
When  Greece,  her  knee  in  suppliance  bent, 

Should  tremble  at  his  power : 
In  dreams,  through  camp  and  court  he  bore 
The  trophies  of  a  conqueror ; 

In  dreams  his  song  of  triumph  heard ; 
Then  wore  his  monarch's  signet  ring : 
Then  pressed  that  monarch's  throne — a  king ; 
As  wild  his  thoughts,  and  gaj  of  wing, 

As  Eden's  garden  bird. 

At  midnight,  in  the  forest  shades, 

BozzABis  ranged  his  Suliote  band, 
True  as  the  steel  of  their  tried  blades. 

Heroes  in  heart  and  hand. 
There  had  the  Persian's  thousands  stood. 
There  had  the  glad  earth  drunk  their  blood 

On  old  Plataa's  daj ; 
And  now  there  breathed  that  haunted  air 
The  sons  of  sires  who  conquered  there. 
With  arm  to  strike,  and  soul  to  dare, 

As  quick,  as  far  as  they. 

An  hour  passed  on — the  Turk  awoke ; 

That  bright  dream  was  his  last : 
He  woke  to  hear  his  sentries  shriek, 
*'  To  arms !  they  come  t  the  Chreek !  the  Greek  1 " 
He  woke— to  die  midst  flame,  and  smoke, 
And  shout,  and  groan,  and  sabre-stroke. 

And  death-shots  falling  thick  and  fast 

*  < '  Mr.  Halleok  has  written  rery  little,  but  that  little  is  of  great  ezeellenoe. 
His  poetry  is  polished  and  graoeftil,  and  finished  with  great  care  under  the 
guidance  of  a  fastidioas  taate.  A  rein  of  tweet  and  delicate  sentiinent  mns 
through  all  his  serious  prodootions,  and  he  combines  with  this  a  power  of 
humor  of  the  most  refined  and  exqaisite  oast.  He  has  the  art  of  passmg  from 
grave  to  gay,  or  the  reverse,  by  the  most  fkilfdl  and  happily-managed  tran- 
sitions."—G.  S.  Hiilard. 

*  He  fell  in  an  attack  npon  the  Turkish  camp  at  Lapei,  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Plataea,  August  20,  1823,  and  expired  in  the  moment  of  victory. 
His  last  words  were,  "To  die  f6r  liberty  is  a  {Measure,  not  a  pain." 

The  modern  Greeks,  like  the  Italians,  pronounce  a  as  in  fathgr^  and  zx 
like  tz.     This  heroes  name,  therefore,  is  prononneed  Bot-tah'-ris. 
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As  lif^htiiings  from  thn  innnntain-clond  ; 
And  heanl,  with  voice  as  trumpet  loncl, 

B07.ZARI8  cheer  hlH  band  : 
'*  Strike — till  the  last  armff<l  foe  expires  ; 
Strike — for  your  altars  ami  your  fires  ; 
Strike — for  the  green  graves  of  your  sirei : 

UoD,  and  your  native  land  !*' 

They  fought,  like  brave  men,  long  and  well ; 

They  pilud  that  ground  with  Motlem  slain  ; 
Thoy  conquered — but  BouAKiii  fell, 

Bleeding  at  every  vvin. 
II is  few  Hurviving  comrades  saw 
His  smile  when  rani;  their  proud  harrali. 

And  the  red  ileld  was  won: 
Then  k:iw  in  death  his  eyelids  closo 
Calmly^  as  to  a  night's  re|inse, 

Like  llowors  at  t^et  of  sun. 

Come  to  the  bridal  ch.inibiT,  I)iMth  I 

(*cinic  to  the  mothtT,  when  ithe  feels. 
For  the  first  time,  htfr  fir^t-born's  breath  ; 

Come  when  the  blfj«.-c4l  s^-nU 
That  close  the  {n'stilence  are  broke. 
And  crowde*!  citifs  wail  its  stn>ke; 
(.'ome  in  Consumption's  gh.i>tly  form. 
The  «'arthiiiiakf  slii>ck.  tlte  tH-nan  stonii, 
C<imi'  when  the  hrart  brats  high  ami  wann. 

With  bant |net -song,  aiiil  ilaiice,  ami  win** ; 
A  nil  tlMiii  art  tiTribli* — tin*  ti-ar. 
Thi>  cman.  tli«'  km*!!,  tht*  jiall,  the  bier. 
And  all  Wi»  kiiiiw.  or  diciiii.  or  ff.ir 

(M"  acny,  are  thiTw. 

Hut  ti)  thi'  hero.  wli«'n  his  >Wiirl 

Has  Won  the  battle  ff«r  the  fri*<>. 
Thy  voice  Mtiinds  hk^*  a  pro|ihi-t's  word  : 
Ainl  in  its  hollow  t4>n«'S  are  heanl 

TIh*  thanks  <»r  miliiuns  Vf>t  tn  U*. 
Cumr,  whiMi  his  ta«>k  I'f  fami*  is  wr<iUi;l)t  — 
Comt*.  with  hiT  laurt-l-loaf,  bliKMl -bought  — 

Conie,  in  h«^r  i-mwning  hour — auil  iheu 
Thv  sunken  i>Vf*'s  um*;irthlv  licht 
To  him  is  welmme  as  tli<*  >ii*ht 

Of  hky  and  stars  to  prisoned  men: 
T?jy  L'ra-jp  is  weliTiim*  as  th«»  haml 
i»f  brotlier  in  a  f«»rfii;n  lanil  ; 
Tbv  summons  wi-Ii'inin.  as  the  erv 
That  t<'ld  the  Indian  i^^b'S  wi're  ni»;h 

Tii  thf  Wi»rld  ^^M'kinJ;  <ii.'no«'se, 
When  the  land-uind.  from  wuods  of  palm. 
And  orank'«'-fcTnvi"«.  and  fii-bU  of  balm. 

HIhw  ••"••t  tbf  ir-ivtifU  sea". 
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BozzABis  1  with  the  storied  brave, 

Greece  nurtured  in  her  glory's  time,  * 

Rest  thee — there  is  no  prouder  graye. 

Even  in  her  own  proud  clime. 
She  wore  no  funeral  weeds  for  thee, 

Nor  bade  the  dark  hearse  wave  Its  plume, 
Like  torn  branch  from  death's  leafless  tree. 
In  sorrow's  pomp  and  pageantry. 

The  heartless  luxury  of  the  tomb  : 
But  she  remembers  thee  as  one 
Long  loved  and  for  a  season  gone. 
For  thee  her  poets'  lyre  is  wreathed, 
Her  marble  wrought,  her  music  breathed  : 
For  thee  she  rings  the  birth-day  bells  ; 
Of  thee  her  babes'  first  lisping  tells : 
For  thine  her  evening  prayer  is  said 
At  palace  couch,  and  cottage  bed ; 
Her  soldier,  closing  with  the  foe. 
Gives  for  thy  sake  a  deadlier  blow ; 
His  plighted  maiden,  when  she  fears 
For  him,  the  joy  of  her  young  years. 
Thinks  of  thy  fate,  and  checks  her  tears. 

And  she,  the  mother  of  thy  boys. 
Though  in  her  eye  and  faded  cheek 
Is  read  the  grief  she  will  not  speak, 

The  memory  of  her  buried  joys, 
And  even  she  who  gave  thee  birth. 
Will,  by  their  pilgrim-circled  hearth, 

Talk  of  thy  doom  without  a  sigh  : 
For  thou  art  Freedom's  now,  and  Fame's, 
One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names, 

That  were  not  bom  to  die. 


BURNS. 

To  &  rose,  bronght  from  near  Alloway  Kirk,  In  Ayrshire,  in  the  antomn  of  1822. 

Wild  Rose  of  AUoway !  my  thanks : 
Thou  'mlndst  me  of  that  autumn  noon 

When  first  we  met  upon  "  the  banks 
And  braes  o'  bonny  Doon." 

"*  Like  thine,  beneath  the  thorn-tree's  bough, 
My  sunny  hour  was  glad  and  brief, 
We've  cross'd  the  winter  sea,  and  thou 
Art  wither'd — flower  and  leaf. 

And  will  not  thy  death-doom  be  mine— 
The  doom  of  all  things  wrought  of  day — 

And  wither'd  my  life's  leaf  like  thine, 
Wild  rose  of  Alloway ! 
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Not  BO  his  xnemorj,  for  whose  uke 
My  iKMiOiu  boro  theo  far  and  long, 

His — who  a  hambler  flower  could  make 
Immortal  as  his  soug. 

Tlicrc  havo  been  loftier  themes  than  his. 
And  longer  scrolls,  and  loader  Ijrei, 

And  lays  lit  np  with  Poesy's 
Purer  and  holier  fires : 

Yet  read  the  names  that  know  not  death  ; 

Few  nobler  ones  than  Bums  are  there ; 
And  few  hare  won  a  groencr  wreath 

Than  that  which  binds  his  hair. 

His  is  that  language  of  the  heart 
In  which  the  answering  heart  would  speak, 

Tliought,  woni,  that  bids  the  warm  tear  start. 
Or  the  smile  light  the  chock; 

And  Iiis  that  mu^ic,  to  whose  tone 
The  common  puis**  of  man  keeps  time. 

In  cot  or  catithrK  mirth  or  moan, 
In  colli  or  sunny  clime. 

And  who  h.ith  hoard  his  song,  nor  knelt 
IWforo  its  si>ell  with  willing  knoe, 

And  li!«ten'(i.  and  l>«:lie\'ed,  and  felt 
The  Pool's  mastery  ? 

OVr  the  niind*rt  so.i.  in  calm  anil  stonn, 
(.)Vr  thf  heart's  sunshiiit*  and  its  showers, 

OVr  l\is>ii»n's  moments,  briu'ht  and  warm. 
O'er  Ke.'isoirii  dark,  coM  huurs  ; 

On  fwliU  whiTc  brave  men  '*  die  or  do,'* 
In  halls  whiTo  rings  the  bani|U<*t*s  mirth, 

Whore  niiiuiiicr^  woi-p,  wlifn-  lovers  woo, 
From  throne  to  cottage  hearth  ; 

What  sweot  tears  ilim  tlie  eyes  unshed. 
What  wild  vows  falter  on  tlio  tongue. 

When  •*  Scots  wha  hao  wi'  Wallace  bled," 
Or  "  AuM  Lang  Syne*'  is  sung! 

Pure  ho|H.>s.  that  lift  the  soul  alH>vc. 

Come  with  his  Cotter's  h\Tnn  of  praise. 
And  ilrt-ams  of  yi>nth,  an<l  tnith.  and  lov«>, 

With  **  Logan's"  banks  an^l  brae^. 

And  when  he  breathes  his  ma>tor  lay 
of  Alloway's  wit<-h-1iauntcd  wall. 

All  passions  in  our  frames  of  clay 
Come  thronrfim;  at  his  call. 
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Imagination's  world  of  air, 

And  our  own  world,  its  gloom  and  glee, 
Wit,  pathos,  poetry,  are  there, 

And  death's  sublimity. 

And  Bums — though  brief  the  race  he  ran. 
Though  rough  and  dark  the  path  he  trod — 

Lived— -died — in  form  and  soul  a  Man, 
The  image  of  his  God. 

Through  care,  and  pain,  and  want,  and  woe. 

With  wounds  that  only  death  could  heal, 
Tortures — the  poor  alone  can  know, 

The  proud  alone  can  feel, 

Ilo  kept  his  honesty  and  truth, 

His  independent  tongue  and  pen. 
And  moved,  in  manhood  and  in  youth. 

Pride  of  his  fellow-men. 

Praise  to  the  bard  I  his  words  are  driven. 

Like  flower-seeds  by  the  far  winds  sown. 
Where'er,  beneath  the  sky  of  heaven, 

The  birds  of  fame  have  flown. 

Praise  to  the  man  I  a  nation  stood 

Beside  his  coffin  with  wet  eyes, 
Her  brave,  her  beautiful,  her  good, 

As  when  a  loved  one  dies. 

Such  graves  as  his  are  pilgrim-shrines, 

Shrines  to  no  code  or  creed  confined — 
The  Delphian  vales,  the  Palestines, 

The  Meccas  of  the  mind. 

Sages,  with  Wisdom's  garland  wreathed, 
Crown'd  kings,  and  mitred  priests  of  power. 

And  warriors  with  their  bright  swords  sheathed. 
The  mightiest  of  the  hour ; 

And  lowlier  names,  whose  humble  home 

Is  lit  by  Fortune's  dimmer  star. 
Are  there — o'er  wave  and  mountain  come. 

From  countries  near  and  far ; 

Pilgrims,  whose  wandering  feet  have  press'd 

The  Switzer's  snow,  the  Arab's  sand. 
Or  trod  the  piled  leaves  of  the  West, 

My  own  green  forest-land. 

All  ask  the  cottage  of  his  birth. 

Gaze  on  the  scenes  he  loved  and  sung. 
And  gather  feelings  not  of  earth 

His  fields  and  streams  among. 
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They  linger  hy  tho  Doon's  low  trees, 
And  pastoral  Nith,  nml  woo<led  Ayr, 

And  round  thy  Kepolchres,  Dumfries  ! 
Thu  Poet'n  tomb  is  thuro. 

But  what  to  them  the  sculptor's  art, 
His  funeral  columns,  wreaths,  and  unis  * 

Wear  tlioy  not  graven  on  the  heart 
The  name  of  Uobert  Uums  ? 


THE  WOULD  18  BKIGIIT  BEFORE  THEE. 

The  world  is  hright  In-foro  thee ; 

Its  summer  flowers  are  thine ; 
Its  calm,  blue  sky  is  o'er  theo, 

Tliy  bottom  pleasure's  shrine ; 
Anil  tliixM'  the  sunbeam  gireu 

To  nature's  niorninv;  htmr, 
Pure.  warm,  as  wht^n  fmui  liearen 

It  burst  on  Kilen's  Ixiwer. 

TIhto  is  a  soni»  of  sorrow, 

Thr  ili'ath-(iiri:<*  <»f  the  ijay. 
That  t«'lls,  en*  ilawn  of  morrow, 

Thi'sc  charms  may  luflt  away — 
Th:»t  >un's  briirbt  b«'  im  bi«  ;=haile<1, 

That  >kv  Inf  lilm*  no  nion», 
Till*  snmiui>r  tli»wiT*i  In*  fii.li'.l. 

And  youth';!  warm  pri>mi!>e  o'er. 


Hi'lit've  it  n<d  ;  tlioiiL;h  bini'ly 

Thy  eviMiinj  honn*  may  1n»  : 
Thouizh  beauty's  bark  can  onlv 

Float  on  a  sumnaT  hm, 
Thiuiu'h  Tinn*  thy  bbKim  is  ?!••»! inc. 

There's  still,  bryon>l  his  art, 
Th»'  wil>l-tiu^\t>r  wriMtli  of  foidinj, 

The  sunbeam  of  the  lieart. 


WILLIAM  B.  SPUA'JrK. 


Tni  life  of  Dr.  Spra^'ue.  lik«*  the  lireji  of  most  litrrary  inon,  haa  be«a 
but  little  fortili*  in  ini'id^nts.  llo  was  Intni  in  An<loTfr,  Connect jeat, 
on  the  IGth  of  <Vtul>er.  17i>rf.  lii^  fathrr.  Bfujamin  Spraeue,  harin^ 
removed  thither  from  Puxbury.  Mah-.ii'hn^i'ttA.  He  va^  fitteil  Air 
college,  chit'tly  un>ler  the  Uhv.  Abi^!  AbfH.t.  uf  CoveDtry,  and  ent^rvd 
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Yale  College  in  1811.  After  receiviog  his  degree,  he  entered  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Princeton,  and  when  he  had  completed  his  coarse 
there,  he  was  invited  to  hecome  a  colleague  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph 
Lathrop,  at  West  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  settled 
August  25, 1819.  In  Julj,  1829,  he  resigned  his  charge  there,  and  on 
the  26th  of  the  next  month  (August)  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  Albany,  New  York,  where  he  has  continued  to 
this  day,  in  a  life  of  constant  employment,  and  most  extended  use- 
fulness. 

Dr.  Sprague's  published  works  have  been  very  numerous,  and  all 
of  them  are  excellent  in  their  kind.  The  following,  I  believe,  are  the 
chief  of  them.  "  Letters  to  a  Daughter,"  1822 ;  "  Letters  from  Europe," 
1828;  "Lectures  to  Young  People,"  1831  ;  "lectures  on  Revivals," 
1832;  "Hints  on  Christian  Intercourse,"  1834;  "Contrast  between 
True  and  False  Religion,"  1837  ;  "  Life  of  Rev.  Edward  Dorr  Griffin," 
1838  ;  "  Life  of  President  Dwight"  (in  Sparks 's  American  Biography), 
1845;  "Aids  to  Early  Religion,"  1847 .-"  Words  to  a  Young  Man's 
Conscience,"  1848;  "Letters  to  Young  Men,  founded  on  the  Life  of 
Joseph,"  1854,  of  which  eight  editions  have  been  issued ;  "European 
Celebrities,"  1855  ;  "  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,"  1856.  The  last 
work  is  in  two  large  octavo  volumes,  comprising  the  lives  of  deceased 
clergymen  of  the  Orthodox  Congregational  Church,  and  is  a  work  of 
tjreat  research  and  value.  Ho  is  now  (1858)  engaged  in  preparing 
similar  works  of  the  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian,  Methodist,  and  Bap- 
tist churches,  which,  when  completed,  will  form  the  most  valuable 
and  authentic  works  upon  the  subject  in  our  language.  Some  idea  of 
the  elevated  character  and  the  pure  and  wholesome  tendency  of  his 
writings  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extracts: — 


VOLTAIRE  AND  WILBERFOBCI. 

Let  me  now,  for  a  moment,  show  yon  what  the  two  systems 
— Atheism  and  Christianity — can  do,  have  done,  for  individual 
character;  and  I  can  think  of  no  two  names  to  which  I  may 
refer  with  more  confidence,  in  the  way  of  illnstration,  than 
Voltaire  and  Wilberforce ;  both  of  them  names  which  stand 
ont  with  prominence  npon  the  world's  history;  and  each,  In 
its  own  way,  imperishable. 

Voltaire  was  perhaps  the  master  spirit  in  the  school  of  French 
Atheism;^  and  though  he  was  not  alive  to  participate  in  the 


'  I  am  not  aware  that  Voltaire  erer  formally  professed  himself  an  Atheist; 
and  I  well  know  that  his  writings  contain  some  things  which  woald  seem  in- 
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horrors  of  the  revolution,  probably  be  did  more  bj  hii 

to  coinbinc  the  elements  for  that  tremendoas  tempest    

other  man.  And  now  I  undertake  to  saj  that  joa  naj  dnv 
a  character  in  which  there  shall  be  as  mach  of  the  bUckaoi  d 
moral  turpitude  as  your  imagination  can  sapplj,  aod  jcC  jw 
sliall  not  have  exceeded  the  reality  as  it  was  foand  ia  iki 
character  of  this  apostle  of  Atheism.  Yon  maj  throw  iaio  k 
the  darkest  shades  of  selfishness,  making  the  man  a  pericct 
idolater  of  himself;  you  may  paint  the  serpent  io  his  laetf 
wily  form  to  represent  deceit  and  cunning ;  yoa  maj  let  tea- 
suality  stand  forth  in  all  the  loathsomeness  of  a  beast  ia  the 
mire ;  you  may  bring  out  envy,  and  malice,  and  all  the  beter, 
and  all  the  darker  passions,  drawing  nutriment  from  the  pit: 
and  when  you  have  done  this,  you  may  contemplate  the  efa^ 
racter  of  Voltuire,  and  exclaim,  "Here  is  the  monstraai 
ori^niKil  !**  The  fires  of  his  genius  kindled  only  to  wither  aad 
consume;  he  stood,  for  almost  a  century,  a  great  tree  of  poisoa. 
not  only  cumbering  the  ground,  but  infusing  death  into  the 
atmosphere ;  and  though  its  foliage  has  long  since  dropped 
off,  and  its  brnnehes  have  withered,  and  its  tnink  fallen,  aadtf 
the  hand  of  time,  its  deadly  root  still  remains;  and  the  Tcfj 
earth  that  nourishes  it  is  cursed  for  its  sake. 

And  now  I  will  sjicak  of  Wilberforce ;  and  I  do  it  with 
gratitude  and  triumph — gratitude  to  the  God  who  made  hiai 
what  he  was;  triumph  that  there  is  that  in  his  very  name  which 
ought  to  make  Atheism  turn  pale.  Wilberforce  was  thefriead 
of  man.  AVIll)erfurce  was  the  friend  of  enslaved  and  wietrhcd 
man.  AVilberforce  (fur  I  luvc  to  repeat  his  name)  consecrated 
the  energies  of  his  whole  life  to  one  of  the  noblest  objects  of 
beiicvolmee  ;  it  was  in  the  cause  of  injured  Africa  that  heoftca 
passed  tlic  ni^lit  in  intense  and  wakeful  thought;  that  hecova- 
sellcij  with  tlie  wise,  and  reasoned  with  the  unbelieving,  aad 
expostulated  witii  the  unnKTrifu! ;  that  his  heart  burst  forth 
with  all  its  melting  tcuikTne>s  uml  his  genius  with  all  its 
electric  fire;  that  he  turned  the  most  accidental  meeting  into 
a  cunfereuce  for  the  relief  of  human  woe,  and  converted  erea 
the  Senate  House  int<i  a  theatre  of  benevolent  action.  Thoagh 
his  zeal  had  at  one  time  almost  eaten  him  up,  ami  the  vigor  of 
his  frame  was  so  far  gone  that  he  .«<tuopiil  nvt-r  and  looked  into 
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his  own  grave, yet  bis  faith  failed  not;  his  fortitude  failed  not; 
and  blessed  be  God,  the  vital  spark  was  kindled  up  anew,  and 
he  kept  on  laboring  through  a  long  succession  of  years ;  and 
at  length,  just  as  his  friends  were  gathering  around  him  to 
receive  his  last  whisper,  and  the  angels  were  gathering  around 
to  receive  his  departing  spirit,  the  news,  worthy  to  be  borne 
by  angels,  was  brought  to  him,  that  the  great  object  to  which 
his  life  had  been  given  was  gained  ;  and  then,  Simeon-like,  he 
clasped  his  hands  to  die,  and  went  o£f  to  Heaven  with  the  sound 
of  deliverance  to  the  captive  vibrating  sweetly  upon  his  ear. 

Both  Voltaire  and  Wilberforce  are  dead ;  but  each  of  them 
lives  in  the  character  he  has  left  behind  hio).  And  now  who 
does  not  delight  to  honor  the  character  of  the  one ;  who  does 
not  shudder  to  contemplate  the  character  of  the  other  f 

CotUrast  bettcetn  True  and  False  lUligum, 


VIRTUE  CROWNED  WITH  USEFULNESS. 

What  a  noble  example  of  usefulness  was  Joseph  in  every 
relation  which  he  sustained — in  every  condition  in  which  he 
was  placed  I  Of  what  he  was  to  the  Midianitish  merchants, 
previous  to  his  being  sold  to  Potiphar,  we  have  no  account; 
but,  from  that  period  to  the  close  of  his  life,  the  monuments 
of  his  benevolent  activity  are  continually  rising  before  us.  It 
was  the  disposition  which  he  manifested  to  render  himself  use- 
ful that  caused  him  to  be  advanced  in  the  house  of  Potiphar; 
and  there  he  was  most  heartily  and  zealously  devoted  to  his 
roaster's  interests.  During  his  confinement  in  prison — though 
he  was  conscious  that  it  was  a  most  unjust  and  cruel  confine- 
ment— yet  he  was  constantly  occupied  in  some  useful  way,  and 
very  soon  was  intrusted  with  the  general  oversight  of  all  his 
fellow-prisoners.  And  then  when  he  became  governor  of  the 
land — who  can  calculate  the  amount  of  good  that  he  accom- 
plished ?  The  single  precaution  that  he  took  for  saving  the 
land  of  Egypt  from  the  threatening  famine  was  the  means  of 
averting  an  amount  of  distress  which  it  is  not  easy  to  calcu- 
late ;  and  not  merely  from  the  people  of  Egypt,  but,  as  it 
turned  out,  from  his  own  immediate  family.  All  the  public 
concerns  of  the  country  he  seems  to  have  managed  with  the 
utmost  skill  and  success ;  and  no  doubt  the  period  of  his  ad- 
ministration was  unprecedented  in  respect  to  both  public  and 
private  happiness.  But  doubtless  we  must  reckon  his  greatest 
usefulness  as  connected  with  the  immediate  fortunes  of  his  owu 
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honse,  and  the  remoter  and  higher  intereits  of  the  dinvk  rf 
God.  We  need  not — perhapii  we  cannot — snppoae  ikac  bi 
was  fully  aware  of  the  rehition  which  he  mftiotaiBcd  Co  tk 
church  in  all  future  ages;  of  the  vital  importance  of  tk 
agency  whicli  he  was  carrying  forward,  to  the  accoaplukatM 
of  tlic  grandest  promise  of  Jehovah.  It  was  enoafth  for  bia 
tliat  he  was  always  faithfully  and  earnestly  enfrafred  ia  doiifr 
his  duty.  But  to  us  it  ap])ears  manifest  that  what  he  did  roo- 
st i  tut  i>d  nn  important  link  in  the  chain  of  canses  aod  effccti. 
by  whirh  the  triumph  of  God^s  mercy  in  the  scheme  of 
tiou  is  finally  to  be  accomplished. 

What  was  true  of  Joseph  is  true  of  every  other  irood  m 
his  life  is  crowned  with  usefulness.  Here  again,  for  the  troth 
of  this  remark,  I  refer  you  to  your  own  obaerTatioa.  1  oil 
only  ask  y<»ur  attention  to  »  few  thoughts  illostrattTe  of  the 
manner  in  wliieli  virtue  operates  to  .•secure  this  end. 

Let  me  sny,  then,  in  the  first  plaee,  virtue  renders  its  poff- 
sessi>r  useful,  by  securing  to  his  faculties  their  right  direct ioa 
and  llieir  legitimate  exereise.  Hut  while  virtue  keeps  tho 
faeulties  appropriately  ein]>Ioyed,  ii\w  makes  the  most  of  oil 
tiinso  opportunities  for  doing  good  which  grow  ont  of  tho 
VMriniis  relations  and  eonditions  in  life.  Plnce  her  where  yoo 
will,  ami  she  finds  menus  of  usefulness,  which  she  diligently 
and  scni]>ul«»ii<ly  improves.  In  the  various  occupations  oad 
))roft-s>ir)iis  in  which  the  mass  of  men  look  for  nothing  berood 
tlieir  own  airgrandizement.  the  truly  good  man  finds  chonoeb 
ip.nniiieralile  througli  which  to  send  forth  a  healthfol  oad 
(};ii<'kriiing  influence  on  tin*  neighborhood,  the  commanitj,  tho 
world.  Su]>p(»se  tliat  he  i^^  so  obscure  that,  thongh  he  ia  ia 
vnur  immeciiatc  n«'ig1d>«)rhood.  von  never  hear  of  him — rci 
tilt  re  are  ihiXQ  who  do  know  him.  and  to  whom  he  haa  arccoi 
ill  ilaily  irttereoiirse.  TIir<e  he  ran  influence  by  his  example; 
his  rc»iivir>atinii,  ]»orhap<  by  Ids  pr.iyers;  and  it  is  by  no  mraaa 
iiiiprob:ili]f  that  some  will  dwell  in  heaven  fnrcTer,  becanf«e  thej 
have  dwrli  on  earth  within  the  circle  of  his  influence.  Or 
snppn<«>  that  lie  is  left  to  linger  out  yenrs  upon  a  sick-bed,  aad 
is  tlien-by  cut  otf  from  all  intercourse,  except  with  those  who 
come  to  syiiipathi/e  in  his  nflliction.  or  minister  to  hia  vanto 
— even  there  he  may  be  nn  eminently  useful  man.  By  his  faith 
in  (iod,  his  cheerful  submission,  his  elevated  devotion,  he  maj 
leave  an  indelible  impression  for  good  on  those  who  are  about 
bis  bedside:  and  the  story  of  what  pn^ses  thiTo  may  penetrate 
some  other  heurt-^  to  which  it  may  be  coinmuniealed ;  nnd  the 
prayers  which  he  ufli'rs  up  may  bi*  the  medium  through  which 
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the  richest  blessings  shall  be  conveyed  to  multitudes  whom  he 
has  never  seen.  1  repeat,  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  good  man 
to  be  useful  always — he  may  be  sick  and  poor,  he  may  be  un- 
known and  forgotten,  he  may  even  be  imprisoned  and  manacled, 
and  yet,  so  long  as  he  has  lips  that  can  move  in  prayer,  or  a 
heart  that  can  beat  to  the  spiritual  miseries  of  the  world,  yoa 
may  not  say  that  he  is  a  cumberer  of  the  ground. 

What  a  delightful  employment  to  reflect  on  a  useful  life,  when 
life  is  drawing  to  a  close!  How  transported  must  have  been 
the  apostle  when  he  could  say,  **I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I 
liave  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith  1"  You,  my 
yonng  friends,  will  soon  be  in  his  circumstances,  in  respect  to 
tlic  opening  of  another  world  upon  yonr  spirits.  Murmur  not, 
though  God  place  you  in  the  hnmblest  circumstances  here ;  but 
be  thankful  that,  even  in  these  circumstances,  your  consciences 
may  at  least  bear  testimony  to  a  useful  life.  Let  this  blessed 
result  be  accomplished  in  your  experience,  and  be  your  con- 
dition on  earth  what  it  may,  you  need  not  envy  the  rich  man 
his  wealth,  nor  the  statesman  his  laurels,  nor  the  monarch  his 
crown. 


FRANCIS  WAYLAND. 

Francis  Wayland,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  distin- 
pnished  jiresident  of  BroWn  University,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  the  11th  of  March,  1796.  When  he  was  eleven  years  of  age, 
his  f/ither  removed  to  Poughkeepsie,  where  he  was  prepared  for  college 
by  the  Rev.  Daniel  H,  Barnes.  In  1811  he  entered  the  junior  class  in 
Union  College ;  and,  after  graduating,  studied  medicine  for  three  years, 
and  received  his  degree  of  M.  D.  Upon  experiencing  a  change  of  reli- 
gious views,  he  relinquished  his  profession  for  the  ministry,  and  in  1816 
ontored  the  tlieological  seminary  at  Andover,  Massachusetts.  Owing 
to  his  very  limited  means,  he  accepted,  in  1817,  a  tutorship  in  Union 
CoUoge,  and  in  1821  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Boston.  While  here,  he  published,  in  1823,  his  first  printed 
work — a  sermon  on  "  The  Moral  Dignity  of  the  Missionary  Enterprise," 
.1  very  clocjuent  production,  which  had  great  success,  and  placed  him 
in  the  rank  of  the  first  writers  of  his  day.  To  this  succeeded,  in  1825, 
two  excellent  discourses,  on  **The  Duties  of  an  American  Citizen." 

In  1S2C,  he  returned  to  Schenectady  as  Professor  of  Mathematics 
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and  Natural  Philoaophj  in  Union  College ;  but  befoffw  thm  cIom  of  lb 
jrear  he  removed  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  having  been  etoetcd  to  Ikt  !»• 
iiidency  of  Brown  Univeraitjr,  into  which  offlce  he  wms  ladtfcd  ii 
Februarj,  1827.  Never  wan  a  choice  of  a  Preaident  mora  happ^.  ni 
the  college  started  at  once  into  new  life.  Here  he  began  to  leach » 
i^rc^at  deal  hy  lectures  instead  of  tczt-books.  A  few  tots  afUr  hi 
Wcame  connected  with  this  institntion,  appeared  hia  **  If  oral 
"Political  Economv,"  and  "Intellectual  Philosophr.***  Thi 
have  enjoyed  great  popularity,  and  have  been  mtrodaced  mm 
into  many  of  our  best  colleges. 

Besides  great  ability  and  thoroughness  in  all  hia  writingn,  Dr.  W^- 
land  has  shown  true  independence  in  thought  and  action.  Be  vii 
the  first  president  of  a  col  luge  to  advocate  and  earrj  oat  a  change  ia 
the  collegiate  course,  extending  the  benefits  of  the  college  bejond  the 
small  class  which  intended  to  pursue  profesbional  atadiea,  bj  iati^ 
ducing  a  partial  course  to  be  pursued  by  such  aa  intend  to  engage  in 
mechanics  or  in  mercantile  bu:iinesrt,  and  conferring  degieei 
to  the  attainments  made.  He  has  also  identified  himself  with  a 
meut  among  liiii  own  religious  denomination,  by  hia  adroeaej  of  l^f 
preaching,'  and  a  better  adaptation  of  the  training  of  candidates  Ii 
the  work  of  the  Christian  luinintry. 

Dr.  Way  land  resigned  the  presidency  of  Brown  Unirenitj  la  IttC 
and  now  resides  in  Providence.  His  publi»hed  works  are,  1. 
sional  Discourses,'*  1  vol. ;  2.  "  Moral  Science  ;'*  3.  •*  Political 
iiomy;''  4.  "Thoughts  on  Collegiate  E<lucation :"  5.  ** LimiUtlow  tf 
Human  Responsibility;"  6.  "  rnivenity  Sermons;*'  7.  ^Memoln  eT 
Jndson/'  2  vols.;  8.  "  Intellect  uM  rhilo.tophy  :*'  9.  *«  Notes  en  the 
Principles  and  Practices  of  tlit*  Bniiti^ti.**  Beitides  these  rolnnea,  a 
numbiT  of  his  occasional  aiMre!4s«'!(  aiitl  ilise^tnnieM  have  been  paV 
lished;  as,  "  Discount e  on  tlu*  Life  and  Character  of  Hon.  Nicholaa 
Brown  ;'*  of  Wm.  O.  Ooddard,  LL.  D.,  and  of  James  N.  Haven,  D.  D. 
Also  a  sermon  on  the  "  Apostolic  Mini.ttrr,'*  from  which  an  extract  ii 
here  given. 

THE  ODJECT  OF  MISSIONH. 

Our  object  will  not  have  heeii  afrum|iii>IiL>U  till  the  tomahawk 
shall  be  buried  forever,  niul  tlie  tree  of  peat^e  spread  its  broad 

*  R«ail  an  atlmirablehonk.  annnyniuii^lT  |iii)ili<>hr<l  Is^t  rrtr  <  1^J*7f  by  J.  BL 
Lippinrott  A  Cu.,  rnlilleil  "  Prie«lh«iiH|  bH'I  <'lfr^>  uakn'>«u  lo  t'hrtMiaailj; 
or,  the  Charch  a  Cmuinunitr  uf  C<>M-i|Ual  Itn-tlirni."  Thi*  Hutlior  i»  o««  af 
our  inont  dU(lnsot«b«d  "  divines"— a  V  It  rminrot  slikc  for  hi*  pUly  aa^ 
vast  learning. 
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brnnohes  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific;  nntil  a  thousand  smil- 
iiiij:  villages  shall  be  reflected  from  the  waves  of  the  Missouri, 
and  the  distant  valleys  of  the  West  echo  with  the  song  of  the 
reaper ;  till  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  have  been 
glad  for  us,  and  the  desert  has  rejoiced,  and  blossomed  as  the 
rose. 

Our  labors  are  not  to  cease  until  the  last  slave-ship  shall  have 
visited  the  coast  of  Africa,  and,  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
America  having  long  siuce  redressed  her  aggravated  wrongs, 
Ethiopia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Cape,  shall  have 
stretched  forth  her  hand  unto  God.  *  * 

In  a  word,  point  us  to  the  loveliest  village  that  smiles  upon 
a  Scottish  or  New  England  landscape,  and  compare  it  with 
the  filthiness  and  brutality  of  a  Caflfrarian  kraal,  and  we  tell 
you  that  our  object  is  to  render  that  Caffrarian  kraal  as  happy 
and  as  gladsome  as  that  Scottish  or  New  England  village. 
Point  us  to  the  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  where  liberty  is 
best  understood  and  most  perfectly  enjoyed,  wliere  intellect 
shoots  forth  in  its  richest  luxuriance,  and  where  all  the  kindlier 
feelings  of  the  heart  are  constantly  seen  in  their  most  graceful 
exorcise ;  point  us  to  the  loveliest  and  happiest  neighl3orhood 
in  tiie  world  on  which  we  dwell,  and  we  tell  you  that  our  object 
is  to  render  this  whole  earth,  with  all  its  nations,  and  kindreds, 
and  tongues,  and  people,  as  happy,  nay,  happier  than  that 
neighborhood. 

We  do  believe,  that  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  Our  object  is  to  convey  to  those 
who  are  perishing  the  news  of  this  salvation.  It  is  to  furnish 
every  family  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  with  the  word  of 
God  written  in  its  own  language,  and  to  send  to  every  neigh- 
borhood a  preacher  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  Our  object  will 
not  be  accomplished  until  every  idol  temple  shall  have  been 
utterly  abolisiied,  and  a  temple  of  Jehovah  erepted  in  its  room ; 
until  this  earth,  instead  of  being  a  theatre,  on  which  immortal 
beings  arc  i)reparing  by  crime  for  eternal  condemnation,  shall 
become  one  universal  temple,  in  which  the  children  of  men  are 
learning  the  anthems  of  the  blessed  above,  and  becoming  meet 
to  join  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  tirst  born,  whose 
names  are  written  in  heaven. 

Consider,  then,  deliberately,  the  nature  of  the  missionary 
enterprise.  Reflect  upon  the  dignity  of  its  object;  the  high 
moral  and  intellectual  powers  which  are  to  be  called  forth  in 
its  execution ;  the  simplicitv,  benevolence,  and  efficacy  of  the 
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means  by  which  all  this  is  to  be  achiered;  snd  we  ttsk  foi: 
Does  not  every  other  enterprise  to  which  man  erer  pat  ibrtk 
his  strength  dwindle  into  insignifioance  before  that  of  jHvac^ 
ing  Christ  crucified  to  a  lost  and  perishing  world  ? 


TRUE  GREATNESS. 

We  need  not  turn  to  classic  story  to  find  all  that  ia  great  ia 
human  action ;  we  find  it  in  our  own  times,  and  in  the  biatorrflf 
our  own  country.  Who  is  there  of  us  that,  eYen  in  the  nancrr. 
has  not  felt  his  spirit  stir  within  him  when,  with  childlike  wonder. 
he  has  listened  to  the  story  of  Washington  ?  And  althoagli  tkt 
terms  of  the  narrative  were  scnrcely  intelligible,  yet  the  jovag 
soul  kindled  nt  the  thought  of  one  man*s  working  ont  the  de- 
livery of  A  nation.  And  as  uur  understanding,  strengthened  by 
age,  was  at  last  able  to  grasp  the  detail  of  this  transactioD.  wc 
saw  that  our  infantile  conre))tions  hud  fallen  far  abort  of  its 
grandeur.  Oh!  if  an  American  citizen  ever  exnits  in  the  con- 
templation of  all  that  is  sublime  in  human  enterprise,  it  is  wbea, 
bringing  to  mind  the  men  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  thii 
nati(m*s  independence,  he  behoMs  them  estimating  tlie  power 
of  her  oppressor,  the  resources  nf  her  citizens,  deciding  in  their 
collected  might  that  this  nation  should  be  free,  and,  through 
the  long  years  of  trial  that  ensuctl,  never  bk'nching  from  their 
purpose,  but  freely  redeeming  the  pledge  they  had  gi^^n,  to 
consecrate  to  it  "their  li\es,  tlieir  fttrtunes,  and  their  anrnd 
honor. " 

"  Pntrioti*  h.ivo  toilfil.  an.  I.  in  tlkvir  conn  try 'a  ciuflep 
IUi*«l  no)»ly,  an«l  tlii-ir  (IimmI;*,  aa  tlicr  ilfservo, 
Kfcoiveii  {irouil  n't-nni !■••«>•*•.     We  irivi?  in  charfre 
Their  nainrs  to  thi*  >wiM>t  lyr(>.     The  hi!>turic  Miuie, 
Proud  (if  hot  tn'asnr(»,  niarrh»*8  with  it  ilown 
To  latest  tinifs  :  an^l  S'ulpttirv  in  her  turn 
(rivoii  IhuuI,  in  >tiint'  ami  fv«»r-ilurini:  bri-H, 
To  guard  them,  and  intm«^rtalizo  her  liu:*t." 

It  is  not  in  the  fieh!  of  patriotism  alone  that  deeds  havr  1)f>en 
achieved,  to  which  histnry  has  awarded  the  palm  of  moral  sob- 
limity.  There  have  lived  men  in  whom  th«^  name  of  patriot 
has  been  merged  in  tliat  of  phllanlhropi<r,  who,  lookinir  with 
an  eye  of  compa>>lon  over  the  face  nf  the  earth,  have  felt  for 
the  miseries  of  our  rai*e.  and  have  put  f<irth  their  calm  mifrht 
to  wipe  off  one  blot  from  the  marred  and  stained  escutcheon 
of  human  nature,  to  «trike  off  one  form  of  t^nfferine  from  the 
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cataloffue  of  human  woe.  Such  a  man  was  Howard.  Survey- 
ing our  world  like  a  spirit  of  the  blessed,  he  beheld  the  misery 
of  the  captive — he  heard  the  groaning  of  the  prisoner.  His 
deterraination  was  fixed.  He  resolved,  single-handed,  to  gauge 
and  to  measure  one  form  of  unpitied,  unheeded  wretchedness, 
and,  bringing  it  out  to  the  sunshine  of  public  observation,  to 
work  its  utter  extermination.  And  he  well  knew  what  this 
undertaking  would  cost  him.  He  knew  what  he  had  to  hazard 
from  the  infection  of  dungeons,  to  endure  from  the  fatigues  of 
inhospitable  travel,  and  to  brook  from  the  insolence  of  legalized 
oppression.  He  knew  that  he  was  devoting  himself  to  the  altar 
of  philanthropy,  and  he  willingly  devoted  himself.  He  had 
marked  out  his  destiny,  and  he  hasted  forward  to  its  accom- 
plishment, with  an  intensity  **  which  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind  forbade  to  be  more,  and  the  character  of  the  indivianal 
forbade  to  be  less."  Thus  he  commenced  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  benevolence.  And  hence,  the  name  of  Howard  will 
be  associated  with  all  that  is  sublime  in  mercy,  until  the  final 
consummation  of  all  things. 

Such  a  man  is  Clarkson,  who,  looking  abroad,  beheld  the 
miseries  of  Africa,  and,  looking  at  home,  saw  bis  country 
stained  with  her  blood.  We  have  seen  him,  laying  aside  the 
vestments  of  the  priesthood,  consecrate  himself  to  the  holy 
purpose  of  rescuing  a  continent  from  rapine  and  murder,  and 
of  erasing  this  one  sin  from  the  book  of  his  nation's  iniquities. 
We  have  seen  him  and  his  fellow  philanthropists,  for  twenty 
years,  never  waver  from  their  purpose.  We  have  seen  them 
persevere  amidst  neglect  and  obloquy,  and  contempt,  and  per- 
secution, until,  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  having  roused  the 
sensibilities  of  the  nation,  the  "Island  Empress"  rose  in  her 
might,  and  said  to  this  foul  traffic  in  human  flesh :  Thus  far 
shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther. 


THE  ILIAD  AND  THE  BIBLE. 

Of  all  the  books  with  which,  since  the  invention  of  writing, 
this  world  has  been  deluged,  the  number  of  those  is  very  small 
which  have  produced  any  perceptible  effect  on  the  mass  of 
human  character.  By  far  the  greater  part  have  been,  even 
by  their  contemporaries,  unnoticed  and  unknown.  Not  many 
a  one  has  made  its  little  mark  upon  that  generation  that  pro- 
duced it,  though  it  sunk  with  that  generation  to  utter  forget- 
ful ness.     But,  after  the  ceaseless  toil  of  six  thousand  years. 
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liow  few  hnvc  been  the  work<i.  the  adamantine  basis  of  vl*i 
rejMitutioii  \iii<  siuod  unhurt  aniid  the  tinctaalions  of  tii 
whn<c  ini|iressi<jn  can  be  traced  through  succcauve 
on  thi.'  history  of  our  .siiccics. 

WhfMi,  however,  such  a  work  ap]>oars,  iia  effects  are  aljM>- 
liitcly  inmlculuhle :  and  such  a  wurk.  you  are  aware,  u  tk 
jliud  of  Homer.  Who  can  estimate  the  results  prodare4  hf 
tlic  incoinpanibh*  cffurts  of  a  sin^rle  mind  ;  vho  caa  tell  wh« 
(ireece  owc»  to  this  first-ljoni  of  mju^t  ?  Her  breathiair 
her  solemn  teni|jlcs,  her  nnrivulhrd  eloqueuce,  and  her 
VfTi<e,  all  point  us  to  that  tninscendeni  ;renius,  who,  bj  the  ivij 
K pie n dor  of  his  own  efrul«rrnce,  woke  the  human  intellect  froa 
the  HMiniber  of  ii<;i'S.  It  was  Homer  who  pave  laws  to  ihi 
artist;  it  was  Hoinvr  who  in>i)Hred  the  poet;  it  was  Hi 
who  tliundercf]  in  the  senate;  und.more  than  all,  it  was  II< 
who  was  sun^r  by  the  proplc;  urid  hence  a  natit>n  was  cast  ius 
the  nionhl  of  one  lui^'hty  mind,  and  ihe  land  of  the  Iliad 
the  re/ion  of  tu>te,  the  binhphicL*  of  the  arts. 

l>Mt,  coii'^idfrt  d  >itii;«Iy  ns  an  intcllectuul  production, 
will  com|»arc  the  pfiiins  uf  Honu-rwiih  the  Holy  Script  ores  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  'f  Where  in  the  Jiiad  shall  «t 
find  simplicity  and  pathos  which  >hall  vie  with  the  narratiTc  cf 
.Mosi's,  or  maxims  of  conduct  to  c(|ual  in  wi>dom  the  Proverht 
of  Solomon,  or  sublimity  which  docs  not  fade  away  before  the 
conceptions  of  .lub,  or  l)a\id,  of  I.-aiah,  or  St.  John?  Bat  I 
<-anh()t  pur>nc  this  compari>on.  I  feel  that  it  is  doin^  wroa|f 
to  the  mind  which  tlictati'tl  the  lliud,  aiui  to  those  other  nii|^tj 
iiitcllccls  on  whom  the  li^ht  of  the  holy  oracles  never  shincd. 

If,  then,  so  ^rcat  rc>ulls  have  li'i\i<-il  from  thi«  one  effort  of 
a  sin;:Ie  mind,  what  may  we  not  expect  from  the  combined 
cti'irts  of  several,  at  leusi  his  e(piaN  in  power  over  the  hrnnaa 
li<-art?  If  that  one  ^^rriins,  tlKMi^Mi  irropinir  in  the  thick  darfc- 
nt-^  of  ali<*nrd  idolatry,  uriiUL'ht  so  irlorious  a  tran«funuatioa 
in  till'  rliarai'trr  of  lii^  cuiiiitrymm,  what  may  we  not  look  fur 
fr'iiri  the  niiiviTsal  di^M-minatiun  f)f  tlii)>e  writinirs  tin  uhoM 
iiiitlMir^  \va«i  piMirrd  ih«'  full  s[»h-n-iMr  of  eternal  truth?  If  un- 
as>i>lrd  human  luiiure.  >p(  II-ImiuipI  I^v  a  childish  mviholosrr. 
have  ilonc  .-»<•  luiicli.  what  may  we  iiol  lii»pe  f«*r  from  ilie  »u|icr* 
natural  elh>rt>  (if  pri'tmiiii-ui  gtiiins,  which  >[>;tke  as  it  was 
moved  i»y  the  Holy  liiiiisli' 
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THE  christian's  AND  CITIZEN'S  DUTY  RESPECTING  SLAVERY. 

If  slavery  be  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Gospel, 
it  is  wrong,  and  God  requires  us  to  abandon  it.  And,  be- 
sides, God  does  not  require  us  to  abandon  it  simply  because 
we  are  Christians,  but  because  we  are  men,  his  creatures,  and 
because  it  is  at  variance  with  the  moral  law  under  which  we 
are  created.  If  it  be  asked.  When  ?  I  ask  again,  When  is  it 
our  duty  to  obey  God  ?  Is  it  not  our  duty  always  and  every- 
where, semper  et  ubique,  as  soon  as  we  hear  his  commandments  ? 
A  reason  that  would  be  sufficient  for  delaying  to  obey  God  for 
a  moment  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  disobeying  him  for- 
ever. If  the  physical  act  to  which  his  commandment  tends  be 
in  any  respect  out  of  our  power,  we  are  to  act  honestly  and  in 
his  fear,  from  the  principle  of  obedience,  and  remove,  as  far  as 
possible,  every  obstacle  that  exists  to  perfect  obedience  to  the 
commandment. 

Slavery  is  established  and  maintained  by  the  power  of  so- 
ciety, and  it  can  be  universally  abolished  only  by  legislation. 
The  case  was  the  same  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity.  There 
is,  however,  this  one  remarkable  difference :  Then,  the  laws 
were  nothing  but  the  published  will  of  a  despot.  The  subject 
had  no  power  to  make  or  unmake  them.  It  is  by  no  means 
the  same  with  us.  We  make  our  own  laws.  Every  citizen  who 
exercises  the  right  of  suffrage  is  himself  responsible  for  every 
law  that  is  made,  unless  he  has  put  forth  his  full  constitutional 
power  to  prevent  it.  Hence,  a  grave  responsibility  rests  upon 
every  Christian  citizen  in  respect  to  the  laws  by  which  he  is 
governed.  If  he  favor,  or  if  he  do  not  constitutionally  resist, 
laws  at  variance  with  the  gospel  which  he  professes,  he  is  re- 
sponsible te  God  for  all  the  wrong  which  these  laws  create. 


NO  PUNISHMENT  WITHOUT  CRIME. 

By  our  very  constitution  as  men,  we  are  under  solemn  and 
unchangeable  obligations  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  meanest 
thing  that  lives.  Every  other  man  is  created  with  the  same 
rights  as  ourselves;  and,  most  of  all,  he  is  created  with  the 
inalienable  "  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
To  deprive  him  of  these  as  a  [Punishment  for  crime,  while  yet  he 
continues  under  the  protection  of  law,  is  one  of  the  severest 
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inflictions  that  the  criminal  co(1o  of  any  human  gOTernnratcM 
recognize,  even  when  tiie  punishment  is  confined  to  hu  on 
person.  Hut  what  crime  can  l>e  conceived  of  so  atrociooi  u 
to  justify  the  consigning  of  a  huuiun  being  to  serritade  for  life, 
and  the  extension  of  this  ))unishiiient  to  his  posterity  dovv  u 
the  remotest  generations  ?  Were  tiiis  the  penalty  even  ht 
murder,  every  man  in  the  civilized  world  would  rise  op  in  iiidi|^ 
nation  at  its  enormous  injustice  How  great,  then,  BDit  U 
the  injustice  when  such  a  douni  is  inflicted,  not  upon  crimiaaj 
convicted  of  atriKrious  wickedness,  hut  upon  men,  women,  Bftd 
children  who  have  never  been  accused  uf  any  crime,  and  agaiul 
wliom  there  is  not  even  the  suspicion  of  guilt !  Cun  any  muni 
creature  of  God  lie  innocent  that  inflicts  such  punishment  aput 
his  fellow-creatures,  who  have  never  done  anythiiiii;  to  decenc 
it  ?  I  ask,  what  have  those  ]M>(>r,  defenceless,  aud  nudefcndrd 
black  men  done  that  they  and  their  children  forever  shoaU 
thus  be  consigned  to  hopeless  servituile?  If  they  hftre  doM 
nothing,  how  e:in  we  be  innocent  if  we  inflict  such  punUhiacit 
upon  tlieiu  y  ]»ut  yet  more.  Tiie  spirit  of  Christianitv,  if  I 
nndtM'Maiid  it  tiriglit,  teaehes  us  not  merely  the  principles  of 
pure  nnd  elevated  justiee,  but  tlM»se  uf  the  most  tender  and  sit 
emliracing  charily.  The  Cuptain  of  our  salvation  wa«  anointed 
''to  preneh  the  (lospel  to  the  poor;  he  was  scut  to  hcml  tkt 
broken-hearted,  to  ))reaeh  deliverance  to  the  captives.,  aid 
reeovering  of  sight  to  the  blind  ;  to  >et  at  lilnTty  them  thst 
are  bruised. *'  "lie  is  the  oMuftirter  of  them  that  are  csit 
down/'  Can  tin*  ilix-iple  of  such  a  Saviour,  then,  iuflii't  the 
/r</.s7.  how  much  less  the  t/rrn(4'.%f  uf  puni>huients  upiin  a  hamaa 
being  who  has  never  been  guilty  of  a  crime  that  shoaid 
dt'serve  it  ? 
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tween  our  ports,  wa"*  «ut  niT.  Our  ^hip.'.  wen*  rutting  in  ctcit 
creek  and  ct»ve  where  they  ctuiid  hinl  a  |»Iuee  of  security.  Our 
immense  annual  products  were  moulding  in  our  wartdionsca. 
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The  sources  of  profitable  labor  were  dried  up.  Our  currency 
was  reduced  to  irredeemable  paper.  The  extreme  portions  of 
our  country  were  becoming  hostile  to  each  other,  and  differ- 
ences of  political  opinion  were  embittering  the  peace  of  every 
household.  The  credit  of  the  government  was  exhausted.  No 
one  could  predict  when  the  contest  would  terminate,  or  dis- 
cover the  means  by  which  it  could  much  longer  be  protracted. 

It  happened  that,  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  in  February,  a  ship 
was  discovered  in  the  ofiBng,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  cartel, 
bringing  home  our  commissioners  at  Ghent,  from  their  unsuc- 
cessful mission.  The  sun  had  set  gloomily,  before  any  intelli- 
gence from  the  vessel  had  reached  the  city.  Expectation 
became  painfnlly  intense  as  the  hours  of  darkness  drew  on. 
At  length  a  boat  reached  the  wharf,  announcing  the  fact  that 
a  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed,  and  was  waiting  for  nothing 
but  the  action  of  our  government  to  become  a  law.  The 
men  on  whose  ears  these  words  first  fell  rushed  in  breath- 
less haste  into  the  city,  to  repeat  them  to  their  friends,  shout- 
ing, as  they  ran  through  the  streets,  peace!  peace!  peace! 
Every  one  who  heard  the  sound  repeated  it.  From  house 
to  house,  from  street  to  street,  the  news  spread  with  electric 
rapidity.  The  whole  city  was  in  commotion.  Men  bearing 
lighted  torches  were  flying  to  and  fro,  shouting  like  madmen, 
])eace!  peace!  peace!  When  the  rapture  had  partially  sub- 
sided, one  idea  occupied  every  mind.  But  few  men  slept  that 
night.  In  groups  they  were  gathered  in  the  streets  and  by 
the  fireside,  beguiling  the  hours  of  midnight  by  reminding  each 
other  that  the  agony  of  war  was  over,  and  that  a  worn-out  and 
distracted  country  was  about  to  enter  again  upon  its  wonted 
career  of  prosperity.  Thus,  every  one  becoming  a  herald,  the 
news  soon  reached  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  city, 
and  in  the  sense  the  city  was  evangelized.  All  this  you  see 
was  reasonable  and  proper.  But  when  Jehovah  has  offered  to 
our  world  a  treaty  of  peace,  when  men  doomed  to  hell  may  be 
raised  to  seats  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  why  is  not  a  similar 
zeal  displayed  in  proclaiming  the  good  news?  Why  are  men 
perishing  all  around  us,  and  no  one  has  ever  personally  offered 
to  them  salvation  through  a  crucified  Redeemer? 

But  who  is  thus  to  preach  the  gospel? 

What  would  be  the  answer  to  this  question,  if  we  listen  to 
the  voice  of  common  humanity?  When  the  brazen  serpent 
was  lifted  up,  who  was  to  carry  the  good  news  throughout  the 
cam})?  When  the  glad  tidings  of  peace  arrived  in  the  city, 
who  was  to  proclaim  it  to  his  fellow-citizens  ?     When  the  news 
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of  peace  with  God,  through  the  blood  of  the  coTenftBt,  if  p» 
claimed^to  us,  who  shall  make  it  known  to  thoae  parkhif  ■ 


sin  ?  The  answer  in  each  case  is,  every  one. 
mand  given,  the  common  principles  of  our  Datore  wuald 
ns  that  nothing  but  the  grossest  selfishness  woald  clua  to  k 
exempted  from  the  joyfal  dntj  of  extending  to  otheim  the  hloi* 
ing  which  we  have  received  ourselves. 

Bat  let  ns  see  how  the  apostles  themselres  andenlood  tb 
precept.  Their  own  narrative  shall  inform  ns.  "At  thattiw 
there  was  a  great  persecution  against  the  charch  that  vu  M 
Jerusalem,  and  thcj  were  scattered  abroad  thronghont  all  tk 
regions  of  Judea  and  Samaria,  frcept  the  apoMiUaJ^  "Then* 
fore,  they  that  were  scattered  abroad  went  ercrjwhere  preacUaf 
the  word."'  ''And  some  of  them  were  men  of  Cjpnu  aii 
Cyrcne,  which,  when  they  were  come  to  Antioch,  spake  ikt 
to  the  (ilrecians,  preaching  the  Lord  Jesas.  And  the  hasd 
of  the  Lord  was  with  them,  and  a  great  number  believed  aad 
turned  to  the  Lord."  These  men  were  not  apostles,  nor  ct« 
original  disciples  of  Christ,  for  they  were  men  of  Cjpnu  sat 
Cyrene.  Yet  they  went  everywhere  preaching  the  word,  sat 
in  so  doing  they  pleased  the  Master,  for  the  Holj  Spirit  s^ 
companied  their  labors  with  the  Messing  from  on  high.  IW 
ascended  Saviour  thus  approved  of  their  conduct,  and  testiM 
that  their  understanding  of  his  last  command  was  correct. 

Indeed  the  Saviour  requires  every  disciple,  as  scmmi  as  kt 
beoomrs  a  partaker  of  divine  grace,  to  become  a  herald  ef 
sulvatinn  to  his  fi?llow-men.  He  is  a  fountain,  from  wUch 
is  to  flow  a  river  uf  living  water.  The  doing  of  this  is  tht 
test  of  his  discipleship.  If  he  is  a  branch  that  beareth  aH 
fruit,  his  end  is  to  be  cut  off.  He  is  "the  salt  of  the  eaitK 
and  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  savor,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salts^ 
It  is  thenceforth  good  for  nothing,  but  to  be  cast  oat  aal 
trodden  under  foot  of  men.*'  Srcnndly,  every  disciple  is  boaal 
to  employ  for  Christ  every  peculiar  gift  with  which  he  maj  haft 
been  endowed.  Thinliy,  every  man  possessed  of  the  gifts  lor 
the  ministry  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  is  boond  to 
secrate  them  to  Christ,  either  in  connection  with  his 
pursuits  or  by  devoting  his  whole  time  to  this  partioalar 

If  this  be  so,  you  see  that  in  the  church  of  Christ  theiv  ii 
no  ministerial  caste :  no  class  elevated  in  rank  sbore  their 
brethren,  on  whom  tIevolvc*«  the  di>«'harire  of  the  more  dignified 
or  more  honorable  portions  of  Christian  labor,  while  the 

>  Aru  viii    1,  4. 
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of  the  disciples  are  to  do  nothing  bnt  raise  the  funds  necessary 
for  their  support.  The  minister  does  the  same  work  that  is  to 
be  done  by  every  other  member  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  but  since 
he  does  it  exclusively,  he  may  be  expected  to  do  it  more  to 
edification.  Is  it  his  business  to  labor  for  the  conversion  of 
sinners  and  the  sanctification  of  the  body  of  Christ?  so  is  it 
theirs.  In  everything  which  they  do  as  disciples,  he  is  to  be 
their  example.  I  know  that  we  now  restrict  to  the  ministry 
the  administration  of  the  ordinances,  and  to  this  rule  I  think 
there  can  be  no  objection.     Bur  we  all  know  that  for  this 

RESTRICTION  WE  HAVE  NO  EXAMPLE  IN  THE  NbW  TESTAMENT. 


WILLIAM  H.  PRESCOTT. 

This  distinguished  historian  was  bom  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  on 
the  4th  of  May,  1796.  His  grandfather  was  Colonel  William  Prescott, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  General  Putnam,  commanded  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  His  father,  Hon.  Wm.  Prescott,  was  bom  in  Pepperell, 
Massachusetts  ;  and  after  residing  in  Salem  from  1798  to  1808,  removed 
to  Boston,  where  for  nearly  forty  years  he  practised  law,  eminently  dis- 
tinguished as  a  jurist  and  as  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  as  well  as 
ablest  men  Massachusetts  has  produced. 

Our  author  had  the  benefit  of  his  early  classical  training  under  Dr. 
Gardner,  of  Boston,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Parr,  and  in  1811  he  en- 
tered Harvard  College.  It  was  his  intention  after  graduating  to  devote 
himself  to  the  profession  of  his  father,  but  just  before  commencement 
an  accident  deprived  him  of  one  of  his  eyes,  and  the  other,  from  sym- 
pathy, became  so  weak  that  he  could  not  use  it  with  safety.  He  spent 
two  years  in  travelling  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  where  he  con- 
sulted the  best  oculists,  but  obtained  no  relief.  On  his  return  home, 
the  question  presented  itself  to  him,  to  what  he  should  devote  his  life. 
Feeling  that  professional  life  would  make  greater  requisitions  upon 
the  organs  of  sight  than  literary  occupation,  in  which  he  could  make 
greater  use  of  the  eyes  of  others,  he  resolved  on  becoming  an  historian, 
and  to  devote  ten  years  in  preparing  himself  for  the  work.  It  was  a 
beautiful  sight,  indeed,  to  see  a  young  man  of  fortune,  whose  partial 
deprivation  of  sight  might  have  been  an  excuse  for  declining  all  exer- 
tion, thus  rising  above  his  affliction,  and  with  an  industry  that  never 
44 
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tirt'll.  aii'l  a  oonraee  that  never  fa!iere«.i,  tciliDt;  dar  after  day  and  year 
aft«fr  vr.ir  lor  an  vwd  so  wori]i%-  aii'l  so  no1iK>. ' 

IK»  <i*l»»i.teil  for  his  piihji»ct  th«.'  "  Ilist(»ry  of  FiT«linantl  and  Isabella,** 
tmi*  <»f  tho  f'.'w  imiMirtant  sulik-cts  of  Kiiri>pcan  history  ir)iii*li  had  not 
l»i'on  fully  tr».Mt«»il  of,  anl  wliirli  -.*«'nu»il  to  inviti»  tliv  lian^l  of  a  master. 
Tht-*  un-.it  work  a]ijM'nrtMl  in  1*»S>.  aiiil  was  ]>nl>Iishfil  ((imnltaneonMly 
in  J<iin>Ii<n  an-l  H«>>ton.  It  was  received  mi  Imth  sidfs  of  the  .-Itlantic 
witli  thi*  ht_']n"«t  i»rais«'.'    It  has  siiii;**  nin  tlirou.'Ii  inanr  editions. 

'  In  thi'  ]tri'f:io.»  t"  }ii-  "  lli-itury  nf  tin-  I'niiipii-'t  «if  PtTii,"  ho  thn*  (1847) 
^ritr^  i>f  liiiiioflf:  "  Wliili'  :it  ilh-  riit\rr«iiiv.  I  ri-ffiwil  an  injury  in  uiu*  uf 
ii)\  r\i>>.  uliii'li  ilipriii-il  nil'  uf  tlii*  "i.'lil  I'l'  it.  Thf  titlu  r.  iftftn  afttT.  wii< 
iili:i>'k'->I  f'V  ii:t'aiiiiM:iii>>ii  ><>  .>•  \i-r«lv  ili.it  f>ir  "••iii''  tinii*  I  |i>>t  th«'  >i;rli(  uf 
that  :il<<>>  :  nii'i.  tlMiii;rli  it  u:i<<  ^iif*-!' lUi-nrly  ri'turi"!.  th«'  orL'.in  WHf  «n  mil<-h 
i]i<sitr>it mi  u«  to  ri-iiuiin  |>i'riiiaiifiitly  ili.-l>iiii:iti  •!  .  Hliile,  twice  in  my  liitf 
>iii>-i-.  I  li<i\('  Ik'i  II  •I«-|iri\i-il  ot  till'  ti->-  4>t'  it  li'i  all  iiiiriiitrt'"  nf  roiiiiinj;  and 
H  lit  in;;  l'i»r  M'\iTal  yt-ar.;  t'lLTi'tl.rr.  It  wa«  iluiiii:;  niu- uf  tJu'"«i"  fwri^id.-*  thut  I 
rii-i-i\i-.l  Iri'iii  Mailri'l  tho  nntiTinN  ti»r  thi*  *  Hi.-l'-ry  of  Fi-nlinnn*!  and  Na- 
l>i>]l:i  :'  ami  in  niv  ili.«Mh]i>il  oonditiun.  with  niv  trnnsathiiitii*  trea^iiri'ii  Ivinz 
:ii<>-.iiiil  ni*-,  I  w:i>  likt'  nni>  jiinin^  from  huii;;<T  in  tin-  niiil."!  of  ahnnihiui-f. 

1 1'  tlji*  -iiiti'  [  fi-'iolvi'd  to  niaki'  tln'  'ar.  if"  | li«lf,  ilo  thf  work  of  lh»*  rro. 

I  ]'ri><-nriil  th'*  orr\  ifi'**  of  n  <<i  rri-lary,  wIm- ri'a<I  :••  iii«*  t)i«' variolic  auth(irititf<< : 
mil  ill  time  I  lifi'ninc  ."u  fnr  fa  mil  in  r  with  thf  .•iouiMi"  of  thf  ilifli-ri>nt  forfi)cn 
la  :i  .'till  :;•'->  (tn  ."•inir  of  Mhiidi.  iiiil«-i'i|.  I  had  h«'<-ii  jm  \  imi^l^  Affii>t(tnii'ii  h\  % 
ri  -<  li  iiff  ahr>ia>l<.  that  I  ■'••nM  4-oiii|  r<-h<-i  -I  hi'*   i>>a-liiij  nithont  iniirh  'liffi- 

I'lilty.      ,\x  tlip  ri'adiT  |ir ■i-<lri|,   I  ilii-(at'-i|  CMiiinii*:  iinti'o  :   iind.  nht-n  tlir«i* 

h.ol  >w<-lli'ii  to  It  ('••ii.jiii  nil'lf  ai int.  ih^y  wi-n-  ri-ad  lo  nn*  ri'|<«-atoi||T,  till  I 

h:il  iiia-ti-r«-il  th>-ir  rontriilf  •ullh-ii-iitly  1mi  tli<-  }iiir] '••><•=  oi  f'iiii|iMriiiiio.  The 
}>aiui-  iiiifi  -  fiiriii-h'-il  an  •  i4-\   npan-  of  pI'iTt  m-i'  to  >U'<tniii  thi'  ti-xt. 

".'^till  aiiothi-r  ilitfi'Milty  iK-iMirrc'l  in  thi-  iiif<-liani<.-»l  !.if>or  uf  writin^r.  whtrh 
1  touipl  a  i<i-iiTi>  tfial  ti»  tlir  v\v.  Thi.'*  wa-  n-incdii'il  hy  invan.'*  i>f  n  writinf^o 
r:fi',  •lull  a-  i-  ii<ii|  \'\  Ilo-  Miiiil,  iilii<-h  iiialili-l  iiii>  in  continil  my  thuii^hlii 
!'•  |i:ifHT  \«iili>iiM  tlir  (li'i  iif  "irrht,  «t-r\iii::  n.f  «--{iia)ly  Wfll  in  thi*  dark  a.«  in 
thi>  li^'ht.  The  i*hanii't«T«  thii"  foriiii-'i  ni:i>h-  a  inTir  ait|ir(>n('h  tn  hi«*rt>p1y- 
I'liii-') ;  hilt  my  h«-rr«-tary  hrranii-  f\|HTl  in  llu*  ait  of  ilfi-iiihrrinic,  ainl  a  fair 
r 'j.y  ■  uith  a   lilnr.-il    aMoH.iiiii-  f..r   iina^  ••!  iahi*'   I'ltniilri.*— wa:-   (ran^'rihrd 

I'll  ill.-  li f  tin-  piiiiiiT.      I  h:i\<>  iI"- ■•  !l»  •!  tin*   ]>r<><*f>'<  with  nioro  niiniit«>. 

in--'',  a-  >'i!ni'  iiiri«i-ity  ha<  Ihm-ii  ri"]M'.'iti«i!y  »-x;tri"-»»-d  in  rcfi-rvni*©  to  my 
iii'i  !i".  HJ-.  i  •/•'/!  nu'irr  in\  {•liinlion-,  aifl  tin-  kii-»wh''l;z»- of  ii  niiiy  hr  l»f^l•Ule 
a--i-lHiii-  l<i  i.tlnT!"  ill  -iiiiilar  i-iii'iiiii-lMiii-i''.  ►  •  #  •  • 

'■  I'.iit  a  .  Ii:iii'_'i'   hii""  tak«  ii   jilai-i'  'Inriiur  tin-  la*!  twi-yi-nfc       Thf  >i;:fit  of 

Miv  i-if  h.t^  hi nil'  L'ra'liiallv  •liiiiiiH--i,  \\hih-  th>-  -i  :i-ihiliiv  of  th**  nt'r\f  haM 

'•lilt   -li  |;ir   iiirrfa-i  •!.  tlmt   |i>r  "iifral   wii-k-   i-t'  tin-    I'l-t  yt-ar  1    hN\«*  iitit 

•  •|K-iii -1  a  lojiiuii'.  iiinl   throiiirh  thi-  wh  -li'  tiiiii'  I  ha\i-  i;i>t    hinl  iho  ilrif  uf  it. 

•  11  nil  aii-Mi/i'.  tm-  iiioii'  ihaii  iin  hi  iir  a  il  iv.  Nof  t-nii  I  i-iu'rr  iiiTMdf  with 
till  ih  !ii<i\«-  «  v]»-i-tariiiii  thill,  iiii|iiiii  •  I  :i>  ilo  ••r/Mii  ha>i  h^  •-i<ni«',  from  havinff 
)■•  •  II  tii-ki  I.  I'l  I'll. I  I'l  \ .  ]m\iiiii|  ii«  «iii  ii.'lli,  it  •  ill!  •-\i-r  r<-iii-H  ii!<  \i>iith.  ur  he 
<f  iiiiuh  'I'll  I' •■  lo  nil'  lii-ii-jit'ii-r  ill  iii>  I  ill  Mill  ii  •'fari-Ji'—.  \Vhi-th«*r  I  i>hail 
li.i\>  llii  lifail  to  I  nil  I,  ii>  1  ha>l  |>ioi»-i  •!,  on  a  ih-m  aioi  more  «'Xti'n:«i^« 
I'l'-I'l  ••!  hi-l-iiii-al  l:ili'>r.  Mith  llu-i-  Mii|i   I  i>i'i.i-.   I  i -irni-t  -'ly.    1*frh:i|>«  long 

h  ii'ii.   iiiil  II  ii:itiitjil  ij-^iii-  to  r  !!••»  ii|-  i' !•  t'T  »hti-li  I  li»\f  «o  li>ni;  pur- 

•I    I.  III. II    iiifiki'   llii-,   in  a   M  itiii' I     II-  ">'   ■**   <■<>    ]  a"!   r  \|*--rifnt.-p   has 

•  lil'  .ilv    |I    ..I    I    111  i!    ;:    I      ]      I     I        I-  ■ 

■    All     |'|,  -  ..|i      ,-.  ..r).  1    :!■'    Ill     il  l:!-t  •- il  .il  |ir>Mlii'tiiin!i 

••I  Kill  iiiii.        U(.|.l,  -ihi    iiM-iit    whuhH.  hill   alii  .i-l\  •illiiilt  il  III.  Ihf  aulhitr 
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and  been  translated  into  German,  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish.  Tliis 
was  followed  by  his  "  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  in  1843  ;  and  in  1847  ap- 
peared his  "Conquest  of  Peru  "  In  both  of  these  works  he  draws 
largely  from  manuscript  materials  received  from  Spain  ;  both  are 
written  in  the  author's  most  attractive  and  brilliant  style;  and  both 
were  followed  by  the  highest  and  most  gratifying  success  in  Europe 
and  America. 

In  1850,  Mr.  Prescott  made  a  short  visit  to  England,  whore  he  was 
recoivod  with  marked  kindness  and  respect  by  men  most  distin- 
guished in  society  and  letters,  and  where  the  ancient  University  of 
Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in  Civil  Law. 


RETURN  OF  COLUMBUS. 

Great  was  the  agitation  in  the  little  community  of  Palos,  as 
they  beheld  the  well-known  vessel  of  the  admiral  re-entering 
their  harbor.  Their  desponding  imaginations  had  long  since 
consigned  him  to  a  watery  grave ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  pre- 
ternatural horrors  which  hung  over  the  voyage,  they  had 
experienced  the  most  stormy  and  disastrous  winter  within  the 
recollection  of  the  oldest  mariners.  Most  of  them  had  relatives 
or  friends  on  board.  They  thronged  immediately  to  the  shore 
to  assure  themselves  with  their  own  eyes  of  the  truth  of  their 
return.  When  they  beheld  their  faces  once  more,  and  saw 
them  accompanied  by  the  numerous  evidences  which  they 
brought  back  of  the  success  of  the  expedition,  they  burst  forth 
in  acclamations  of  joy  and  gratulation.  They  awaited  the 
landing  of  Columbus,  when  the  whole  population  of  the  place 
accofnpanied  him  and  his  crew  to  the  principal  church,  where 
solemn  thanksgivings  were  offered  up  for  their  return  ;  while 
every  bell  in  tlie  village  sent  forth  a  joyous  peel  in  honor  of 
the  glorious  event.  The  admiral  was  too  desirous  of  present- 
ing himself  before  the  sovereigns,  to  protract  his  stay  long  at 
Palos.  He  took  with  him  on  his  journey  specimens  of  the 
multifarious  products  of  the  newly  discovered  regions.     He 

pojsviossc's  one  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  worth  all  the  rest — that  is,  impartiality. 
Tin*  inhjibitant  of  another  world,  he  seems  to  have  shaken  off  all  the  preju- 
dices* of  ours  ;  he  has  written  a  history  without  party  spirit,  and  without  bias 
of  any  fort.  In  a  word,  he  has,  in  every  respect,  made  a  most  vnluable  addi- 
tion to  our  historical  literature." — 'Btiinlmrgh  Review,  Ixviii.  404. 

"An  historical  work  that  need  h.ardly  fear  a  comparison  with  any  that  has 
i«sued  froiu  the  European  pres^siDcethi^  century  began." — London  Quarterly 
Kcciiw,  Ixiv.  58. 
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was  accompanied  bj  several  of  tlie  native  iKlandem,  amjed  in 
their  simj/lc  l>url)nric  costume,  nml  decoriitoil,  a%  he  fia^ited 
ttirouirh  the  principal  cities,  with  roliurs,  hnici'lets.  anil  other 
ornnmcnts  of  ptid,  rudely  fu>hioned.  He  exhibited  alsio  cod- 
Biderahie  quantities  of  the  pame  metal  in  dutst,  or  in  crnde 
masses,  numerous  vcfic^* table  exotics,  posse siied  of  aromatic  nr 
me<iicinal  virtue,  and  several  kimls  of  (piudrnpeds  unkuovn  in 
Kurope,  and  birds  whose  varieti(*s  of  fcuudy  plumajre  fntve  a 
brilliant  efTect  to  the  pajreant.  Thoadminirs  progress  thronph 
the  country  was  everywhere  impeded  by  the  multitudes  thron^r- 
ing  forth  to  {j^azc  at  the  extraordinary  spectacle,  and  the  more 
extraordinary  man,  who,  in  the  emphatic  lanpua^e  of  that 
time,  which  has  now  Inst  its  force  from  its  familiarity,  first  re- 
vealed the  existence  of  a  "  New  World.'*  As  he  passed  throoph 
the  busy,  populous  city  of  Srvillf,  every  window,  halconr.  and 
housetop,  which  could  affonl  a  jrlinijise  of  him,  is  deMcril>ed  to 
have  been  crowdrd  with  spectators.  It  was  the  middle  of 
April  before  (*(»lumbus  reached  Hun*e1ona.  The  nobility  and 
cavaliers  in  attendance  on  the  court,  to<rether  with  the  anthori- 
ties  of  the  city,  came  to  the  pites  to  rrceive  Inm,  and  escorted 
him  to  the  royal  presence.  Ferdinand  anri  Isaliella  were 
seated,  with  their  son.  Prince  Joltn.  under  a  superb  canopj  of 
state,  awaiting  his  arrival.  On  his  approach,  they  rose  from 
their  seats,  and.  extendin<r  thfir  hands  to  him  to  salute,  caayed 
him  to  be  seated  before  them.  These  were  unprecedented 
marks  of  condescension,  to  a  person  of  Columbuii^s  rmnk,  in 
the  hau}^hty  and  ceremonious  court  of  Castile.  It  was,  indeed, 
the  proudest  moment  in  the  life  of  (\iluuibus.  He  had  fnllj 
established  the  truth  of  his  lon;r-«'ontr>ti'd  theory,  in  the  face 
of  argument,  sophistry,  sneer,  skeptiri^m,  and  contempt.  He 
had  achieved  this,  not  by  chance,  but  by  calculation,  supporttd 
through  the  most  adverse  circumstances  by  consummate  con« 
duct.  The  honors  paid  him,  which  liail  hitherto  been  reserred 
only  for  rank,  or  fortune,  or  military  success,  purchasi*d  by  the 
blood  and  tears  of  thousands,  were,  in  his  case,  a  homage  to 
intellectual  power,  successfully  exerted  in  behalf  of  the  noblest 
interests  of  hunmnitv. 


glEEN  l.^AUKI.LA. 

Her  person  wa<  of  the  niidtlle  height,  and  well  profiortioned. 
She  had  a  clear,  fresh  complexion,  with  lifrht  bloc  eyet  and 
auburn  hair,  a  style  of  beauty  exceedingly  rare  in  Spain.     Her 
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fealiircfl  were  regular,  and  universally  allowed  to  be  uncom- 
iMuiily  haudsonic.  The  illusion  which  attaches  to  rank,  more 
especially  when  united  with  engaging  manners,  might  lead  us 
to  suspect  some  exaggeration  in  the  encomiums  so  liberally 
lavished  on  her.  But  they  would  seem  to  be  in  a  great 
measure  justified  by  the  portraits  that  remain  of  her,  which 
combine  a  faultless  symmetry  of  features  with  singular  sweet- 
ness and  intelligence  of  expression. 

Jler  manners  were  most  gracious  and  pleasing.  They  were 
marked  by  natural  dignity  and  modest  reserve,  tcmj)ered  by  an 
atl'ability  which  flowed  from  the  kindliness  of  her  disposition. 
She  was  the  last  person  to  be  approached  with  undue  famili- 
arity ;  yet  the  respect  which  she  imposed  was  mingled  with  the 
strongest  feelings  of  devotion  and  love.  She  showed-  great 
tact  in  accommodating  herself  to  the  peculiar  situation  and 
character  of  those  around  her.  She  appeared  in  arms  at  the 
head  of  her  troops,  and  shrunk  from  none  of  the  hardships 
of  war.  During  the  reforms  introduced  into  the  religious 
houses,  she  visited  the  nunneries  in  person,  taking  her  needle- 
work with  her,  and  passing  the  day  in  the  society  of  the  in- 
mates. When  travelling  in  Galicia,  she  attired  herself  in  the 
costume  of  the  country,  borrowing  for  that  purpose  the  jewels 
and  other  ornaments  of  the  ladies  there,  and  returning  them 
with  liberal  additions.  By  this  condescending  and  captivating 
deportment,  as  well  as  by  her  higher  qualities,  she  gained  an 
ascendency  over  her  turbulent  subjects  which  no  king  of 
Spain  could  ever  boast. 

She  spoke  the  Castilian  with  much  elegance  and  correct- 
ness. She  had  an  easy  fluency  of  discourse,  which,  though 
generally  of  a  serious  complexion,  was  occasionally  seasoned 
with  agreeable  sallies,  some  of  which  have  passed  into  pro- 
verbs. She  was  temperate  even  to  abstemiousness  in  her 
diet,  seldom  or  never  tasting  wine,  and  so  frugal  in  her  table, 
that  the  daily  expenses  for  herself  and  family  did  not  ex- 
ceed the  moderate  sum  of  forty  ducats.  She  was  equally 
simple  and  economical  in  her  apparel.  On  all  public  occasions, 
indeed,  she  displayed  a  royal  magnificence;  but  she  bad  do 
relish  for  it  in  private;  and  she  freely  gave  away  her  clothes 
and  jewels  as  presents  to  her  friends.  Naturally  of  a  sedate, 
though  cheerful  temper,  she  had  little  taste  for  the  frivolous 
amusements  which  make  up  so  much  of  a  court  life;  and,  if 
slie  encouraged  the  presence  of  minstrels  and  musicians  in  her 
juilace,  it  was.  to  wean  her  young  nobility  from  the  coarser  and 
less  intellectual  pleasures  to  which  they  were  addi(Jled. 

44* 
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Amonf?  her  moral  qualities,  the  most  conspicaonn.  perhsp*. 
was  her  majriianimity.  Slie  belrajcd  nothing  little  or  trlfitb 
in  thuii^ht  or  uctiun.  Her  schemes  were  rast,  and  execaied  ii 
the  same  iu>l>le  spirit  in  which  they  were  conceived.  She  neTer 
employed  doubtful  agents  or  sinister  measures,  bat  the  DOft 
direct  and  open  policy.  She  scorned  to  avail  herself  of  ad vaa- 
tages  offered  by  the  perBdy  of  others.  Where  she  had  odcc 
given  her  confidence,  she  gave  her  hearty  and  steady  sopport; 
and  she  was  scrupulous  to  redeem  any  pledge  she  had  nude  to 
those  who  ventured  in  her  cause,  however  anpopolar.  She 
sustained  Ximenes  in  all  his  obnoxious  hot  salutary  refc 
She  8econde<l  Columbus  in  the  prosecution  of  his  arda< 
enterprise,  and  shielded  him  from  the  calnmny  of  his  enci 
She  did  the  same  gond  service  to  her  favorite,  Gonsalvo  dc 
(*ordova;  and  the  day  of  her  diruih  wa.s  felt,  and,  as  it  proved. 
truly  felt  by  both,  as  the  last  of  their  goiMJ  fortune.  Ani6ec 
and  duplicity  were  so  abhorrent  to  her  chanicter.  and  so  averse 
from  her  domestic  poliey,  that,  when  they  appear  io  theforeiga 
relations  of  Spain,  it  is  certainly  not  imputable  to  her.  She 
was  inca)pable  of  harb(»ring  any  petty  distrust  or  lateat  malice: 
and,  although  stern  in  the  execution  and  exaction  of  pablic 
justice,  she  made  the  most  generous  allowance,  and  even  sobw> 
times  advances,  to  those  wlio  had  personally  injured  her. 

ISnt  the  princi]i]e  which  gave  a  |>eculiar  coloring  to  every 
foature  of  Isabella's  mind  was  piety.  It  shone  forth  from  the 
very  <leptlis  of  her  soul  with  a  heavenly  radiance,  which  illnai- 
natcd  her  whole  character.  Fortunately,  her  earliest  yean 
had  been  )mssed  in  the  rugged  school  of  adversity,  under  the 
eye  of  a  mother  who  implanted  in  her  serious  mind  such  stroag 
principles  of  religion  as  nothing  in  after  life  had  power  to 
shake.  At  an  earlv  aire,  in  the  thiwer  of  vcmth  and  beaatT. 
she  was  introduced  to  her  brother*^  court  :  but  its  blandish- 
ments, so  daz/.ling  to  a  young  imairinatidU.  had  no  power  over 
hers,  for  she  was  surrounded  by  a  mural  atmosphere  of  purity, 

**  Priviiii^  far  off  p.v*h  thing  of  sin  and  guilt.'* 

Such  was  the  decorum  of  her  manners  that,  though  encom- 
passed by  fal>e  friends  an<l  open  eTM*niie««.  not  the  slightest 
reproach  w:is  breathed  un  her  fair  luune  in  this  cornipt 
calumnious  court. 
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THE  CHARACTER  AND  FATE  OP  MONTEZUMA. 

It  is  not  easy  to  depict  the  portrait  of  Montczama  in  its  true 
colors,  since  it.  has  been  exhibited  to  os  under  two  aspects,  of 
the  most  opposite  and  contradictory  character.  In  the  accounts 
gathered  of  him  by  the  Spaniards,  on  coming  into  the  country, 
he  was  uniformly  represented  as  bold  and  warlike,  unscrupulous 
as  to  the  means  of  gratifying  his  ambition,  hollow  and  perfidious, 
the  terror  of  his  foes,  with  a  haughty  bearing  which  made  him 
feared  even  by  his  own  people.  They  found  him,  on  the  con- 
trary, not  merely  affable  and  gracious,  but  disposed  to  waive 
all  the  advantages  of  his  own  position,  and  to  place  them  on  a 
footing  with  himself;  making  their  wishes  his  law;  gentle  even 
to  effcnnnacy  in  his  deportment,  and  constant  in  his  friendship, 
while  his  whole  nation  was  in  arms  against  them.  Yet  these 
traits,  so  contradictory,  were  truly  enough  drawn.  They  are 
to  be  explained  by  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  his 
position. 

When  Montezuma  ascended  the  throne,  he  was  scarcely 
twenty-three  years  of  age.  Young,  and  ambitious  of  extend- 
ing his  empire,  he  was  continually  engaged  in  war,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  present  himself  in  nine  pitched  battles.  He  was 
greatly  renowned  for  his  martial  prowess,  for  he  belonged  to 
the  Quachictin,  the  highest  military  order  of  his  nation,  and 
one  into  which  but  few,  even  of  its  sovereigns,  had  been  ad- 
mitted. In  later  life,  he  preferred  intrigue  to  violence,  as  more 
consonant  to  his  character  and  priestly  education.  In  this  he 
was  as  great  an  adept  as  any  prince  of  his  time,  and,  by  arts 
not  very  honorable  to  himself,  succeeded  in  filching  away  much 
of  the  territory  of  his  royal  kinsman  of  Tezcuco.  Severe  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  he  made  important  reforms  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  tribunals.  He  introduced  other  innova- 
tions in  the  royal  household,  creating  new  offices,  introducing 
a  lavish  magnificence  and  forms  of  courtly  etiquette  unknown 
to  his  ruder  predecessors.  He  was,  in  short,  most  attentive  to 
all  that  concerned  the  exterior  and  pomp  of  royalty.  Stately 
and  decorous,  he  was  careful  of  his  own  dignity,  and  might  be 
said  to  be  as  great  an  ''actor  of  majesty''  among  the  barbarian 
potentates  of  the  New  World,  as  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was 
among  the  polished  princes  of  Europe. 

He  was  deeply  tinctured,  moreover,  with  that  spirit  of  bigotry 
which  threw  such  a  shade  over  the  latter  days  of  the  French 
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monarch.  lie  received  the  Spaninrds  a.s  the  lieiiipt  firedioccil 
l)y  his  oruelcs.  The  anxious  dread,  with  which  he  had  eradt-U 
tlieir  pruilcrcd  visit,  was  fuundcd  on  the  buiuc  feeliu^jra  which 
\vi\  him  so  blindly  to  resijrn  hinisclf  to  them  on  their  approach. 
He  felt  himself  rebuked  by  their  superior  jrenius.  lie  At  once 
conceded  all  that  they  demanded — his  treasures,  his  potrer, 
even  his  person.  For  their  sake,  he  forsook  Lis  woDlcd 
occupation:^,  Iiis  ))ieasures,  his  mo:^t  familiar  habits.  He  might 
be  said  to  forego  his  nature ;  and,  as  his  subjects  asserted,  to 
change  his  sex  and  become  a  woman.  If  we  cauaot  rvfose  our 
contempt  for  the  pusillanimity  of  the  Aztec  monarch,  it  sboold 
be  mitipratcd  by  the  consideration  that  his  pusillanimity  sprang 
from  his  superstition,  and  that  superstition  in  the  savage  is  the 
substitute  for  reli^rious  prin('i)ile  in  the  civilized  man. 

It  is  not  easy  to  contemplate  the  fate  of  Montezuma  withoat 
feelings  of  the  strongest  compas.sion — to  see  him  thus  bumc 
nion<r  the  tide  of  events  beyond  his  power  to  avert  ur  control; 
to  see  him,  like  some  stately  tre<\  the  pride  of  his  own  ludiaa 
ftirests.  towering  aloft  in  the  pomp  and  nmjesty  of  its  hraiichca. 
by  its  very  eniinene(>  a  mark  UiT  the  thutMliTbolt.  the  first  viclia 
of  the  tempest  whirh  was  to  swiTp  over  its  native  hilU!  Wbea 
the  wise  Kin;;  of  Te/.eucu  addre»ed  his  ruval  relative  at  kb 
cDronation.  he  exehiinied  :  "  lla|»py  the  empire,  which  is  now  in 
the  meridian  (if  its  pros|i(M'ity,  for  the  sceptre  is  f>iveu  to  uue 
wliotn  tiie  Almiirhty  ha^  in  lii>  kt'('pin<r:  and  the  nations  fthail 
holil  him  in  ri'ViTi-neel*'  AImm!  ihe  subjfct  of  this  anspiciuiM 
invneation  I i veil  to  hee  his  empire  null  away  like  the  winter's 
wreath  ;  to  see  a  strange  rare  iirop.  as  it  were,  from  the  clutt«U 
on  his  hind;  to  find  hiuKsrif  a  prisoiu*r  in  the  ]ialace  of  his 
fathers,  the  eom)mnion  of  those  who  were  the  enemies  of  Uia 
^ods  ami  his  peojile;  to  be  i n>nl ted,  re vilt'd,  trodden  in  lUe 
dust,  by  tiie  meane^^t  of  his  suiijects.  by  those  who,  a  few  monilui 
previous,  had  trembled  at  his  ^'lanee;  drawing  his  la>t  breath 
in  the  liails  <if  the  stranger — a  lonely  outra>t  in  the  h«'art  of 
his  own  capital !  lie  was  the  sad  victim  of  destiny — a  de»tiajr 
as  dark  and  irre»*i>tible  in  its  nnireh  as  that  uhich  brooda  uv«r 
the  mythic  le;rends  of  anliipiity  I 


ARAUIA — ITS  MTKHAll  RE  AN1>  I-oMTirAL  IVWER. 

It  is  unfitrtiwiate  f«)r  the  Arabians  tbat  tlieir  literature  shoald 
be  hieked  U|i  in  a  rli  a  racier  anil  iiiiom  >o  dillicult  of  acceM  to 
Karopean  sehol.irs.     Tht  ir  Mihl.  iiiniLMnativt*  [h »«•  try,  scarce! v 
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capable  of  transfasion  into  a  foreign  tongne,  is  made  known  to 
us  only  through  the  medium  of  bald  prose  translation  ;  while 
their  scientific  treatises  have  been  done  into  Latin  with  an  inac- 
curacy which,  to  make  use  of  a  pun  of  Casiri's,  merits  the  name 
of  perversions  rather  than  versions  of  the  originals.  How 
obviously  inadequate,  then,  are  our  means  of  forming  any  just 
estimate  of  their  literary  merits  I  It  is  unfortunate  for  them, 
moreover,  that  the  Turks,  the  only  nation  which,  from  an  iden- 
tity of  religion  and  government  with  the  Arabs,  as  well  as 
from  its  political  consequence,  would  seem  to  represent  them 
on  the  theatre  of  modern  Europe,  should  be  a  race  so  de- 
graded ;  one  which,  during  the  five  centuries  that  it  has  been  in 
possession  of  the  finest  climate  and  monuments  of  antiquity, 
has  so  seldom  been  quickened  into  a  display  of  genius,  or  even 
condescended  to  avail  itself  of  the  literary  treasures  descended 
from  its  ancient  masters.  Yet  this  people,  so  sensual  and 
sln<rgish,  we  are  apt  to  confound  in  imagination  with  the 
sprightly,  intellectual  Arab.  Both  indeed  have  been  subjected 
to  the  influence  of  the  same  degrading  political  and  religious 
institutions,  which  on  the  Turks  have  produced  the  results 
naturally  to  have  been  expected ;  while  the  Arabians,  on  the 
other  hand,  exhibit  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  a  nation, 
under  all  these  embarrassments,  rising  to  a  high  degree  of 
elegance  and  intellectual  culture. 

The  empire,  which  once  embraced  more  than  half  of  the 
ancient  world,  has  now  shrunk  within  its  original  limits  ;  and 
the  Bedouin  wanders  over  his  native  desert  as  free,  and  almost 
as  uncivilized,  as  before  the  coming  of  his  apostle.  The  lan- 
guage, which  was  once  spoken  along  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  is 
broken  up  into  a  variety  of  discordant  dialects.  Darkness  has 
again  settled  over  those  regions  of  Africa,  which  were  illumined 
by  the  light  of  learning.  The  elegant  dialect  of  the  Koran  is 
studied  as  a  dead  language,  even  in  the  birthplace  of  the  pro- 
phet. Not  a  printing-press  at  this  day  is  to  be  found  through- 
out the  whole  Arabian  peninsula.  Even  in  Spain,  in  Christian 
Spain,  alas,  the  contrast  is  scarcely  less  degrading  I  A  death- 
like torpor  has  succeeded  to  her  former  intellectual  activity. 
Her  cities  are  emptied  of  the  population  with  which  they  teemed 
in  the  days  of  the  Saracens.  Her  climate  is  as  fair;  but  her 
fields  uo  longer  bloom  with  the  same  rich  and  variegated  hus- 
bandry. Her  most  interesting  monuments  are  those  constructed 
by  the  Arabs;  and  the  traveller,  as  he  wanders  amid  their 
desolate  but  beautiful  ruins,  ponders  on  the  destinies  of  a 
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people  whose  very  cxistonre  seems  now  to  have  been  almosi  m 
iiincit'ul  as  the  magical  crvuiions  iii  one  of  their  own  fairj  Ulci. 


CATIIAKINK  MAKIA  SKIMJWIC'K. 

Tins  cliamiiiiL'  writrr  was  lir»rn  in  St«M-kl»riili:«*,  MaHitachn^etlt.  Hrr 
f.-UliiT,  the  Hon.  TluiMlon*  Sc«lLwii-k,  om*  vf  X\w  first  men  in  the  Stil«, 
was  at  one  time  SjH^akiT  of  t]ie  IIoum*  of  K«'|i«»sfntativc«,  anil  AfUt- 
wants  Sitnntnr  iu  ('<»ner«'Sri,  an«l  at  tlic  tiiiiv  of  bis  ilcatk  (JanoArr  24 
l^liOt  ^ns  a  Jnik'i*  of  tin?  Sni>n-iiic  <'i>iirt  <>f  Maaj^aokuMtU. 

Miss  S'-lu'wii  k  first  apin-ariNl  ns  an  nuthur  in  \>^'22,  hy  thw  pnblira- 
tion  of  *•  A  Ni'W  Knulanil  Talr,"  tlu*  fiur«css  of  which  waa  so  ^n;at  »m 
to  in«lii(-(>  luT  to  continue  in  a  «'ari'i'r  ^o  ans}iioi<>UHlv  bi^icnn.  In  1^24, 
s))i'  ])ultIislK'il  *' Kf'«lw(Mi>l — a  Talts"  uliirli  ininiftliatvlT  b^cam«  Tery 
p<i|iular.  In  1*^27.  npiMTirtnl  **  ni»|>f  L<-*:lii'.  <>r  K'lrly  Time*  in  Maiaa- 
rhu*-i'tt3,"  in  two  voluiiif't ;  in  1>S<».  "('lan-ni-f.  a  Tali*  of  Oar  i>w« 
Tinu"»;"  an*!  in  ]s3r»,  **Th»»  Linwoo-l^.  or  Sixtv  Y»Mr»  Sinre  in  Aa*- 
rira,''  Xhr  la:»t,  aihl.  a**  many  tliink.  Xhr  bi'-t  «»f  lier  nnrt*!*.' 

In  \>'.Wt,  •«h«'  !>trni-k  out  into  a  ni>w  path,  an<l  :.'ave  to  the  pahlic 
"T1i.>  Poor  Ki.li  M:in.an<1  tli-  I!i.-li  i'<«>r  Man.*'  th.>  fiM  of  an  a.lnii- 
r;iMi'  srrii'jj  «if  st«»ri«*.  illn-trativi-  «>f  ♦•viTv-lav  life.     This  wa.4  fol- 
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h-wi-l  hy  *'  I.iv«',  an'i  L«-t  Kivi*'-  an!  :!i!-.  l-y  "Mfan-s  an-1  Kiiil«,  or  Self- 
tr.iinin.;."  Tin-n  appmrt'.i  two  v-ilninrs  i.f  il.-Iijhifiil  JuvtMiile  tale>— 
'•  A  I,.'Vt'  Tokfn  f«ir  <'hiMri'n.*'  an  1  "r^linii-^  fur  Young  Prrsoxui.** 

I]i  1  **:•:>.  Mi>s  S'llkwick  wi'iit  :ii  IIii:iii-i-.  aii'l  «lurliik;  the  rear  tlM 
was  tl..'ro.  wroti-  In.T  "  L«-iti?r«.  fr'Mii  Alim'l  i»>  Kin>1ri*il  at  Ilvme," 
Mhith,  on  hiT  n-tiirn.  witi*  puMi-^lf  1  in  \\\*»  vi''.iimi'<.  bhe  has  ah* 
wilitiMi  a  "  LitV;  of  Lurn-iia  M.  havil.-on."  pul>I:->hfl  in  the  M*Tentk 
voliiniu  (if  *'  SjKirk.x'  Ann-ruan  i'liiyraphy  :"  anl  lias  contiibuted  n&ABJ 
aitirU'.s  for  '*  Tli«'  La<iyV  lt«i>>k,"  an<l  othrr  |H-rji«iiral!*. 

A  dincriuiinatiUk:  rritii*  thus  >pi>aks  **(  tlu*  Lh:ir.ti-i<-r  i>f  ht>r  writing: 
*' It  is  impo'^'^il'U'  to  spi'ik  n{  l.i>r  w<>ik.-  M.tlii-iit  a  jiaitii-ular  rr^arA 
to  their  nii>r:il  ant  rtliiMuus  i-liAr.o  ii-r.     \Vi-  kiU'W  ito  writer  of 


*  "  Wi'  tiiiiik  tiil-i  vi..ik  lli<-  I..  ■•(  .'.-ri-.k!,.  '.Ii.it  .M:-*  S.  •,;«Kk  hfta  irH 
|ii|1i]i«ltt'l.  It  1-  w,;;t.;.  t"  :  J  i.  'tl  w  :  .  i.  ■  -.i:  ■  ,•  ■■  I  tt-u.ani  •(U««C, 
hiij-ri'toU'liiij;  J  ■  «■  -  »:■■''■.!  I-  •  r  '  •  I'  !■  •  j  ■  ■  :  *:  n-  n".  I  i«  ani^vif^ 
ti>  itii'^t  iif  thf  III  ill  (li<-  \ ;i  ,-  I \  III  1  in  I'll  ir.ti  1. 1  •  h'  ii^iti  II. '.It  aiiion .  taid  Iks 
iiitv-n-.-t  uf  th«- I'.iM  ■  .\     ■     .1  ..  .'.         iJ.i.  !■'. 
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class  to  which  she  belongs,  who  has  done  more  to  inculcate  just  reli- 
gious sentiments.  Thej  are  never  obtruded,  nor  are  they  ever  sup- 
pressed. It  is  not  the  religion  of  observances,  nor  of  professions,  nor 
of  articles  of  faith,  but  of  the  heart  and  life.  It  always  comes  forth, 
not  as  something  said  or  done  from  a  sense  of  necessity  or  duty,  but 
as  part  of  the  character,  and  inseparable  from  its  strength,  as  well  as 
from  its  grace  and  beauty.  It  is  a  union  of  that  faith  which  works 
by  love,  with  that  charity  which  never  faileth. 

"There  is  another  characteristic  of  Miss  Sedgwick's  writings  which 
should  not  be  overlooked.  We  allude  to  their  great  good  sense  and 
practical  discretion ;  the  notableness  which  they  evince  aud  recom- 
mend. This  is  so  true,  that  we  recollect  having  heard  a  zealous  utili- 
tarian declare,  after  reading  one  of  her  works,  that  political  economy 
might  be  taught  to  the  greatest  advantage  through  the  medium  of 
romances."' 

A  SABBATH  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  began  with  the  Puritans,  as 
it  still  does  with  a  great  portion  of  their  descendants,  on 
Saturday  night.  At  the  going  down  of  the  sun  on  Saturday, 
all  temporal  affairs  were  suspended;  and  so  zealously  did  our 
fathers  maintain  the  letter,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
that,  according  to  a  vulgar  tradition  in  Connecticut,  no  beer 
was  brewed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  lest  it  should  pre- 
sume to  work  on  Sunday. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  tendency  of  the  age  is  to  laxity ; 
and  so  rapidly  is  the  wholesome  strictness  of  primitive  times 
abating,  that,  should  some  antiquary,  fifty  years  hence,  in  ex- 
ploring his  garret  rubbish,  chance  to  cast  his  eye  on  our  humble 
pages,  he  may  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  even  now  the  Sabbath 
is  observed,  in  the  interior  of  New  England,  with  an  almost 
Judaical  severity. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  an  nncommon  1)ustle  is  apparent. 
The  great  class  of  procrastinators  are  hurrying  to  and  fro  to 
complete  the  lagging  business  of  the  week.  The  good  mothers, 
like  Burns'  matron,  are  plying  their  needles,  making  "auld 
claes  look  amaist  as  weePs  the  new;"  while  the  domestics,  or 
help  (we  prefer  the  national  descriptive  term),  are  wielding,  with 
might  and  main,  their  brooms  and  mops,  to  make  all  tidy  for 
the  Sabbath. 


National  Portrait  Gallerj. 
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As  the  daj  declines,  the  hum  of  labor  dies  awaj,  and,  after 
the  snn  is  set,  perfect  stillness  reijnifl  in  every  well-ordend 
household,  uiid  not  a  footfall  is  heanl  in  the  village  street.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  that  even  the  most  scriptural,  mining  tke 
excitement  of  their  ordinary  occupations,  anticipate  their  nml 
bedtime.  The  obvious  inference  from  this  fact  ii  akilfoUj 
avoided  bj  certain  ingreuious  reasoners,  who  mllege  that  the 
constitution  was  originally  so  organized  as  to  require  an  eitia 
quantity  of  sleep  on  every  seventh  night.  We  recommend  it 
to  the  curious  to  inquire  how  this  peculiarity  was  a^jnstid, 
when  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  changed  from  Satardaj  to 
Sunday. 

The  Sabbath  morning  is  as  peaceful  as  the  first  hallowed 
day.  Not  a  human  sound  is  heard  without  the  dwellingi,  aad, 
but  for  the  lowing  of  the  herds,  the  crowing  of  the  cocks,  and 
the  gossiping  of  the  birds,  animal  life  would  seem  to  be  eitinct 
till,  at  the  bidding  of  the  church-going  bell,  the  old  and  joaaf 
issue  from  their  habitations,  an<l,  with  solemn  demeanor,  bead 
their  measured  steps  to  the  meeting-house;  the  families  of  the 
minister,  the  squire,  the  doctor,  the  merchant,  the  modest  ireattr 
of  the  village,  and  the  mechanic  and  laborer,  all  arrayed  ia 
their  best,  all  meeting  on  even  grountl,  aud  all  with  that  coa> 
sriousnrss  of  indepen<lence  and  equality  which  breaks  dowa 
the  pride  of  the  rich,  and  rescues  the  p(»or  from  servility,  envy, 
and  discontent.  If  a  morning  salutation  is  reciprocated,  it  is 
in  a  suppressed  voice;  and  if,  perchaiire,  nature,  in  some  reck- 
less urciiin,  burst  forth  in  Inugliter,  "  My  dear,  yon  forget  it^ 
Sunday,"  is  the  ever  ready  reproof. 

Though  every  face  wears  a  soh'mn  aspect,  yet  we  oact 
chanced  to  see  even  a  deacon V  muscles  relax  by  the  wit  of  a 
neighbor,  and  heard  him  allege,  in  a  half-dcprecaiing.  half^ 
laughing  voice,  "The  squire  is  so  droll,  that  a  body  mnsi 
laugh,  ttiough  it  be  Sabbath-day. '' 

The  farmer's  am  pit?  wagon,  and  the  little  one-horse  Tehide, 
bring  in  all  who  re>ide  at  an  inrunveiiient  walking  distance' 
that  is  to  sny,  in  our  ritling  coniniuAity,  half  a  mile  from  the 
church.  It  is  a  pleasing  sight,  tit  those  who  love  to  note  the 
happy  peculiarities  of  their  own  land,  to  see  the  farmefi* 
daughters,  blonniinir.  intelligent.  \^ ell-bred,  ])ouring  out  of 
these  homely  eoa<'hes.  with  their  niee  white  gowns,  pmncl 
shoes,  Leghorn  hats,  fan<  aud  )»nra>nls.  and  the  spruce  yoang 
nxMi,  with  their  plaited  riiflio.  blue  e(Kit>.  and  yellow  buttona. 
The  whole  cmnnniiiity  met*!  a>  nne  reli'jiuiis  family,  to  ofer 
their  devotions  at  the  common  altar.     If  there  is  an  outlaw 
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from  the  society — a  luckless  wiglit,  whose  vagrant  taste  has 
never  been  subdued — he  may  be  seen  stealing  along  the  margin 
of  some  little  brook,  far  away  from  the  condemning  observa- 
tion and  troublesome  admonitions  of  his  fellows. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  day  (or  to  borrow  a  phrase  descrip- 
tive of  his  feelings  who  first  used  it),  *'  when  the  Sabbath  begins 
to  ahata^^^  the  children  cluster  about  the  windows.  Their  eyes 
wander  from  their  catechism  to  the  western  sky,  and,  though  it 
seems  to  them  as  if  the  sun  would  never  disappear,  bis  broad 
disk  does  slowly  sink  behind  the  mountain ;  and,  w^hile  his  last 
ray  still  lingers  on  the  eastern  summits,  merry  voices  break 
forth,  and  the  ground  resounds  with  bounding  footsteps.  The 
village  belle  arrays  herself  for  her  twilight  >valk;  the  boys 
gather  on  *'the  green;"  the  lads  and  girls  throng  to  the 
"singing  school;"  while  some  coy  maiden  lingers  at  home, 
awaiting  her  expected  suitor;  and  all  enter  upon  the  pleasures 
of  the  evening  with  as  keen  a  relish  as  if  the  day  had  been  a 
preparatory  penance. 


THE  SECRET  OF  HATPINESS. 

"  Well,"  said  Dobby,  ''  contentment  is  a  good  thing,  and  a 
rare;  but  I  guess  it  dwells  most  where  people  would  least  ex- 
pect to  find  it.  There's  Ellen  Bruce;  she  has  had  troubles  that 
would  fret  some  people  to  death,  and  yet  I  have  seldom  seen 
her  with  a  cloudy  face." 

"  How  do  you  account  for  that.  Miss  Debby  ?  I  am  curious 
to  get  at  this  secret  of  happiness,  for  I  have  been  in  great 
straits  sometimes  for  the  w^ant  of  it." 

"Why,  I'll  tell  you.  Now,  Ellen,  I  don^t  mean  to  praise 
you" — and  she  looked  at  Ellen,  while  an  expression  of  affection 
spread  over  her  rough-featured  face.  "  The  truth  is,  Ellen  has 
been  so  busy  about  making  other  people  happy,  that  she  has 
no  time  to  think  of  herself;  instead  of  grieving  about  her  own 
troubles,  she  has  tried  to  lessen  other  people's ;  instead  of  talk- 
ing about  her  own  feelings,  and  thinking  about  them,  you 
would  not  know  she  had  any,  if  yoa  did  not  see  she  always 
knew  just  how  other  people  felt." 

"Stop,  stop,  Deborah,  my  good  friend,"  said  Ellen;  "you 
must  not  turn  flatterer  in  your  old  age." 

"  Flatterer  I     The  Lord  have  mercy  on  you,  girl;  nothing 
was  farther  from  my  thoughts  than  flattering.     I  meant  just  to 
45 
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toll  this  youii^  lady,  for  Ikt  i d form nt ion,  that  the  secret  of  htp- 
piness  was  to  forget  yourself,  and  ctrc  for  the  happincu  tf 
others." 

*'  You  are  ripht — I  hell  eve  you  arc  ripht."  said  Miss  Canp- 
hell,  with  uiiiinution;  *'  though  I  hare  practised  very  little  s.^er 
your  poldeu  rule.'* 

"The  moreV  the  ]»ity,  younjr  woman  ;  for,  depend  on  it.  il'i 
the  safe  rule,  and  the  ^'ure;  1  have  seriptor*  warraot  for  it,  bt^ 
side  my  own  observation;  which,  as  yoo  may  jnd(re,  has  sot 
been  siiiall.  It's  a  stnuifjce  thinpr,  this  happiness;  it  pntii  at 
in  mind  of  an  old  Indian  I  have  hoard  of,  who  said  to  a  bof 
who  was  bo^^^in«r  him  for  a  bow  and  arrow,  'the  more  too  mj 
bow  and  arrow,  the  more  I  won't  make  it.'  There's  poor  Mr. 
Kodwood;  as  far  as  I  can  find  out,  he  has  had  nothing  alJ  hii 
life  to  do,  but  to  tro  up  and  down,  and  to  and  fro  upon  tkt 
earth,  in  seareh  of  linppiness  :  look  at  his  face:  it  is  aa  sorrow- 
ful  as  a  tombstone,  and  just  makes  you  ponder  apon  what  hm 
been,  and  what  mi^'^ht  have  be(Mi ;  and  his  kickshaw  of  a  daacflh 
ti>r — why  1,  1>ebby  Lennox,  a  lone  ohl  woman  that  I  am,  woaM 
not  chanire  ]>hu*es  with  her — wrndd  not  pve  up  my  peaceahli 
feelings  for  hers,  for  all  the  <rol<I  in  the  kinpV  coffers  :  and  far 
the  most  part,  .^iuiv  I  have  taken  a  poo[»  into  what's  calM  tkt 
world.  I  have  seen  little  to  envy  anion;!  the  great  and  the  gM; 
thf  rich  and  handsome. *^ 

••  And  yet.  .Mi<'<  Pebby,"  ^ai^I  (Iraee,  "the  world  looks apoa 
these  as  tlie  privile«jrd  ela-st>."" 

"  Ah  I   the  worM  i>  roi»li«»li,  and  >!njii<l  besidi»s.*' 

**  Well.  Miss  Peborah.  I  have  unbi.Mindeii  confidence  in  Toac 
wisdom,  but  siiiee  my  lot  is  ea>t  in  thi<  same  eril  world,  I 
should  be  sorry  to  think  there  was  no  jrood  in  it," 

"  No  (rood.  Miss!  that  was  what  I  did  not,  and  voald  Mt 
s:iy.  Then*  is  pootj  in  evi-rvthinir.  an«l  everywhere,  if  we  halt 
lni!  rVT';  to  -^ee  it.  and  hearts  to  eoiifi*-!  it.  There  i<i  some  pm 
^'-■•Id  liiixrd  with  ail  this  ;jlittrr;  ^onie  here  that  seoin  to  have 
as  ])ure  hiNirts  an<l  jii>t  luiiiils  as  if  they  had  never  stood  ii 
the  <ia/./.lin«r  sunshin<'  of  furtunr.** 

*'  Von  mean  to  say.  peborah.*'  said  Kllm.  "  that  contenttust 
is  a  moilest.  prudent  'spirit;  and  that,  for  the  ipost  part,  sht 
avoids  the  hiirh  places  nf  ihe  earth,  wln-re  the  sun  hums. 
the  tem))e<ls  beat,  and  h-.uU  her  favorito  aluiii^  <|uiet  rales, 
lo  se<piesteri*d  f«)untaiii-." 

"  Ju<t  irfittt  1  wiHiM  have  <a\*\.  Klbn.  tlioiiL'h  it  mar  not  be 
j||^l   '»    1    shouhl    have    ^aid    il,"   replied    Peborah,    smiling. 
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*'  Toil  yonnp:  folks  like  to  dress  off  everything  with  garlands, 
while  such  a  plain  old  body  as  I  only  thinks  of  the  substan- 
tials.'' 

MR.  AIKIN'S  opinion  OP  RICHES. 

"  I  must  say,  I  think  there  is  a  useless  and  senseless  outcry 
against  rich  men.  It  comes  from  the  ignorant,  nnobserving, 
and  unreflecting.  We  must  remember  that  in  our  country 
there  are  no  fixed  classes:  the  poor  family  of  this  generation 
is  the  rich  family  of  the  next;  and  more  than  that,  the  poor  of 
to-day  arc  the  rich  of  to-morrow,  and  the  rich  of  to-day  the 
poor  of  to-morrow.  The  prizes  are  open  to  all,  and  they  fall 
without  favor.  Our  rich  people,  too,  are,  many  of  them,  among 
the  very  best  persons  in  society.  I  know  some  such  :  there  is 
Mr.  Beckwith;  he  has  ten  talents,  and  a  faithful  steward  is  he; 
he  and  his  whole  family  are  an  honor  and  blessing  to  their 
country;  doing,  in  every  way,  all  the  good  they  can.  Such  a 
rich  man  as  Morris  Finley  I  despise,  or  rather  pity,  as  much 
as  you  or  any  man  can ;  but  pray  do  not  let  us  envy  him 
his  riches;  they  are  something  quite  independent  of  himself; 
and  can  a  man  be  really  poorer  than  he  is — a  poor  mind,  a 
poor  heart  ? — that  is  the  poverty  to  shun.  As  to  rich  men  being 
at  their  ease,  Miner,  every  acquisition  brings  a  new  want — a 
new  responsibility." 

"But,  Aikin,  Aikin;  now,  candidly,  would  you  not  be  will- 
ing to  take  their  wants  and  responsibilities  with  theirpurses?" 

"I  cannot  say.  Miner;  money  is  the  representative  of  power 
— the  means  of  extended  usefulness ;  and  we  all  have  dreams 
of  the  wonderful  good  we  should  do,  if  we  had  these  means  in 
our  hand^.  But  this  I  do  know;  that,  till  we  are  conscious  of 
employing,  and  employing  well,  the  means  we  have,  we  ought 
not  to  crave  more.  But  let  us  look  at  the  matter  in  the  right 
point  of  view.  We  are  all  children  of  one  family;  all  are  to 
live  here  a  few  years;  some  in  one  station,  and  some  in  another. 
We  are  all  of  us,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  laborers  in 
our  Father's  field;  and  as  we  sow,  so  shall  we  reap.  If  we 
labor  rightly,  those  words  of  truth  and  immense  import  will 
sound  in  our  ears  like  a  promise,  and  not  like  a  threat.  We 
shall  work  at  our  posts  like  faithful  children,  not  like  tasked 
slaves ;  and  shall  be  sure  of  the  riches  that  perish  not  in  the 
using.  As  to  all  other  riches,  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to 
covet  or  envy  them ;  except  in  some  rare  cases,  we  have  all,  in 
this  country,  gifts  and  means  enough." 
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UNCLE  PHIL  AMI  HIS  INVALID  DAUGHTER. 

It  was  n  lovoly  moniinjr  in  June  wlion  Uncle  I*hil  wt  f^rth 
for  New  Yi)rk  with  his  iriv:ilitl  <l:mL''hU'r.  Iiic!f:ilili»  haj»p:r.f*s 
shone  thron«^h  liis  honest  fiiee,  ami  th«?re  was  n  «li|rht  flash  "f 
hope  an*l  ex[>ectntion  on  Charlnite'''  n^ufilly  palir  nn*!  tranqTrl 
connlenanco  as  she  half  rt'lMike«l  Sudan's  last  sunpruine  trxpre*- 
sion. 

**  Von  will  eoine  home  as  well  as  I  am.  I  knotr  roa  wi!l. 
Lottie !'' 

"Not  well — oh,  MO,  S. :-;.•.  l-ut  l"Mt  p,  I  rv|*'.ct — I  mian.  1 
hope.*' 

"  Better,  then,  if  Y<»n  r:ri\  iljiit  i-  t-i  *:iv.  a  yrrof  */#•■//  f.rffrf 

I  shall  he  -sati-fitil,  sha'n't  ^■•u.  1!  ;itv  ''  ' 

**  r  shall  he  v^.iti-rse.I  t!i:it"  if  v.m^  I .'.:  l*>r  h«r  to  ;rn,  if  ^\,t  u 
any  hetter." 

'•I  trnst  wn  shrill  nil  1..^  -'.♦••'..l  villi  {].A'<  will.  ^Tmr^'Tpr 
it  inav  lie,"  <:m«1  ('liarlnttr.  turriM;.:  I:«  r  o\o  full  nf  «rniT:tQ'lf 
uimii  Ilarrv.  ITarrv  arrsn-/- ■!  I:«  r  f'-h»"!i<  as  iiftfuvfr  f!«p 
eonhl  to  snp]iort  lnr  \*«'!il;  I  :ii'!\ :  Sn'ria  ip-Mn-tMJ  )|fif  rhtnV  9^ 
that  rharlnfte  mnM  ilr:iw  it  \^\■^  tMi-l  l.»r  if  the  air  pmvffl  Uk 
fn-.-h  ;  ami  then,  takiiiL^  In  r  v  :'!■"■  I-i-K'*  in  her  l;:-»:r!.  th**  laft 
\\..»nls  \\\'V\^  -pnkrti.  ai:<l  ll.'V  '• '  !'-it!j.     r-if^'  !Mj»?  i%n5  in  ib« 

ha]>pi<'^t  nt*  hi^  h:ipi»y  Iniiii'-r-.      ll*-  « ■•;"!r«  tp1i-i1  th?  ir-if^i-u 

"il  w:i<  j'l-t  liKe  -ittiiiir  :it  Ii'-v--  i'l  -i  r«  '!:!!  '.'-r-V'sir i!  ?«.  kinH 

o'  I:ii-Kv  that  von  an-  hiiiii-.  [.«•':;•■.  ■  v  :  ■::v  ''«■  Mr-.  S?*»?»-t  wnnM 
imt  havi'  "n\T«''l  to  Jm.t.i  t;,  I;<  r  ■.\;:-_"?..      I  w ::  -  'irtn^lM  Trard 

\\t'  ^ll-i'llil  InVf  to  L'o  .|ii'..|i  till-  N"!"'i   ltiv«T.      I  T"l!  Vi>!I.    Lottie. 

v.li'-n  I  rr 1  o\».r  it  nt..- ■    I  w.;^  :■.'::   .^'  -■.■■ir-'«l  to  fl»;!»h — thf 

W;i%  1*  Willi    ^w;i-li.  <\\v  \\-     '".    r.'  ":i'    '.■•'V;?:-/  !,i]T  ^  ptntit^    K^ 
tWrcll    lisr    Miril    tf.  rtn'fy:    :i'    I    I    'V  ■■.'?    ':    '  'V  *!■   T*     !     »•?.   .flM 

hav«»  L'"ih'  il  »wn,  a;:-!   !i  .'•  ■   iv   \- ■  -I'l  *'    r  1  .  .'"  hi'nr»?   iT  nie 

OlJrain.        I    Wori«hT    t'nlK':    i-."m    Ii-    ^n    f"  ':   h    f»»    ♦n    f;r»    on  t*  .^t^f 
wIh'!i  ihi'Vi'.iM  tr:n»-l  Mil  -i.lM  I  I'l!-     ^;:'    1  --.•■!■    "••  «fo!;ie  •!«»•* 

•'  It  i'  p'. :.  riiit.  r."  '.li.I  <*:.  lil.  T'.'.  ■•!■'  !:  .v. !  r.i  Mirs  sf.i«r»ii 
when'  yi»M  rn'i  -.  .•  t^;^^i  f..  ;Mi*'fM!  !':•!'*-  «  f  •'  ■'  •  nr'h.  o«  w^^  do 
now.  <Mi  a'l  -i  1. '■  tf  II,  •*  r-i'-I  P?  .!  r*  •  '  •!.  ?!•;.!  t:i!kf!  on 
\\i'h'»Mt  ii"-;ii: '.if!-.-  Ir-  •iMe-'-h*'-?'-  «;  .'  "  ::•'  I  i?m  f''.'.:i««n.  Thrr 
!rav»'II«  «1  >.I'-'.vIy.  Iiiit  lil-  u:i-  r  ■  '  .  ;•  :•  •■,•'  't_:'.»«|  *>■.-  Ti**rrr 
Wf  iri"'l.  f'-ir  -'•'  vii-;  :mi  nh- !-\  r  n  I  '■  v.-  i^f  »  ritpri^.  Th** 
V  iv\\\  w.'*  i'-t';.i'l  '.\irh  iT<  r"'*!  ■  :  •••■  •  -■  ■.  ^  ■■''  lt»t?».  Imt  of 
iiili!i:t' !v  \.\\'.-  I  :\:i\<.      Thr   v-i-:!!-'  nir'i  w  .  -   v*.     i?:i.i^»  fiir»h,_ 
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tlio  winter  wheat  already  waved  over  raany  a  fertile  bill-side — 
the  jrardcns  were  newly  made,  and  clean,  and  full  of  promise — 
flowers,  in  this  month  of  their  abundance,  perfumed  the  woods^ 
and  decked  the  gardens  and  court-yards;  and  where  nothing 
else  grew,  there  were  lilacs  and  peonies  in  plenty.  The  young 
lanibs  were  frolicking  in  the  fields — the  chickens  peeping  about 
the  barn-yards;  and  birds,  thousands  of  them,  singing  at  their 
work. 

Our  travellers  were  descending  a  mountain  where  their  view 
extended  over  an  immense  tract  of  country,  for  the  most  part 
richly  cultivated. 

*'I  declare,"  exclaimed  Uncle  Phil,  "how  much  land  there 
is  in  the  world,  and  I  don't  own  a  foot  on't,  only  our  little 
half-acre  lot — it  don't  seem  hardly  right."  Uncle  Phil  was  no 
agrarian,  and  he  immediately  added :  "But,  after  all,  1  guess  I 
am  better  off  wn'thout  it — it  would  be  a  dreadful  care." 

"  Contentment  with  godliness  is  great  gain,"  said  Charlotte. 

"  You've  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  Lottie ;  I  don't  know 
who  should  be  contented  if  I  ain't — I  always  have  enough,  and 
everybody  is  friendly  to  me — and  you  and  Susan  are  worth  a 
mint  of  money  to  me.  For  all  what  I  said  about  the  land,  I 
really  think  I  have  got  my  full  share." 

"  We  can  all  have  our  share  in  the  beauties  of  God's  earth 
without  owning,  as  you  say,  a  foot  of  it,"  rejoined  Charlotte. 
"  We  must  feel  it  is  our  Father's.  I  am  sure  the  richest  man 
in  the  world  cannot  take  more  pleasure  in  looking  at  a  beauti- 
ful prospect  than  I  do — or  in  breathing  this  sweet,  sweet  air. 
It  seems  to  me,  father,  as  if  everything  I  look  upon  was  ready 
to  burst  forth  in  a  hymn  of  praise — and  there  is  enough  in  my 
heart  to  make  verses  of  if  I  only  knew  how." 

"  That's  the  mystery,  Lottie,  how  they  do  it — I  can  make 
one  line,  but  I  can  never  get  a  fellow  to  it." 

"Well,  father,  as  Susy  would  say,  it's  a  comfort  to  have 
the  feeling,  though  you  can't  express  it." 

Charlotte  was  right.  It  is  a  great  comfort  and  happiness 
to  have  the  feeling,  and  happy  would  it  be  if  those  who  live  in 
the  country  were  more  sensible  to  the  beauties  of  nature ;  if 
they  could  see  something  in  the  glorious  forest  besides  "good 
wood  and  timber  lots" — something  in  the  green  valley  besides 
a  "  warm  soil" — something  in  a  water-fall  besides  a  "mill-privi- 
lege." There  is  a  susceptibility  in  every  human  heart  to  the 
ever-present  and  abounding  beauties  of  nature;  and  whose 
fault  is  it  that  this  taste  is  not  awakened  and  directed?  If 
tlio  poet  and  the  painter  cannot  bring  down  their  arts  to  the 
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level  of  the  poor,  are  there  none  to  be  God's  interpreters  to 
Iheni — to  teach  them  to  reiul  the  j:reat  hook  of  nature  ? 

The  laboring  classes  ou^rht  not  to  lose  the  pleasares  that, 
in  the  country,  are  before  them  from  dawn  to  twilight — plea- 
sures that  might  counterbalance,  and  often  do,  the  profits  of 
the  merchant,  pent  in  his  city  counting-house,  and  uil  the 
honors  the  lawyer  earns  between  the  court-rooms  and  bis 
offioo.  We  only  wish  that  more  was  made  of  the  privilege  of 
country  life;  that  the  farmer's  wife  would  steal  some  moments 
from  her  cares  to  point  out  to  her  children  the  beauties  of 
nature,  whether  amid  the  hills  and  valleys  of  onr  inlaml  coun- 
try, or  on  the  sublime  shores  of  the  ocean.  Over  the  city,  too, 
hangs  the  vault  of  heaven — **  thick  inlaid'*  with  the  witnesses  of 
God's  power  and  goodness — his  altars  arc  everywhere. 

The  rich  man  who  ** lives  at  home  at  ease,"  and  goes  irri- 
tated and  fretting  through  the  country  because  he  misses  at  the 
taverns  the  luxuries  of  his  own  house — who  finds  the  tea  bad 
and  coffee  worse — the  food  ill  co«»ked  and  table  ill  served — nt» 
mattresses,  no  silver  forks — wIjo  is  oljliged  to  endure  the  vul- 
garity of  a  common  parlor — antl,  in  spite  of  the  inward  chafing, 
give  a  civil  answer  to  whatevi*r  (picstiuns  may  be  put  to  him. 
cannot  conceive  of  the  luxuries  our  travellers  enjoyed  at  the 
simplest  inn. 

Uncle  Phil  found  out  the  little  histories  of  all  the  way- 
farers he  met,  anil  frankly  told  his  own.  Charlotte's  jmlc  sweet 
face  attracted  general  sympathy.  Country  ])eople  have  lin:e 
for  little  bv-th<'-wav  kini]n<->M's ;  and  the  laiidtadv,  and  her 
daughters,  and  her  domrstics  iiKjiimJ  into  Charlotie's  mnlndy, 
suggi'sted  remedies,  and  de^cril^e(l  ^i:ilii!lr  cases. 


AIJUiKT  i<akm:.«. 

This  «iiNtiiii;iiish('il  s.liol.ir  an-l  tln'oN-.-i-.n  ^^:••<  ]i.-»rn  nt  Romo,  Now 
York.  Dfrt'iiklftT  1,  171«>*.  II«'  wikr-l  wi;h  Li-  f.«l)i.'r  in  liis  t.\iii5i»ry 
UTi!ll  \\\:  was  5i«vont»'««ii  year.-*  i>M.  wh.-ii  hi»  « -.n  nil.-.l  to  prrparo  fur 
ilif  iip'ff.Hsion  of  tli«*  law.  A!!-l  ill  l*-!7  Ik*  »:ittit  I  FjiififM  Ai'.tiIi-iiit, 
U.TkiiinT  ('tmnty,  N'"^*"  V'»ik.  wli-n-  In."  r.»:i' ir-n.- 1  Ui-irlv  thrc>^  vvan, 
tTntiiiii;  a  ilUriii-t  -i*ln»'il.  in  t'  ■■  wti'i-j.  ;i  >  a  nva'n  i.f  -i.|.;ntrt.  In 
!*•!'.*.  In*  t*iit«'r«''l  t!H-  -ii*!!!"!*  "  .  .      .11  Ui'iiilJiiji  «'■•  !••  ••    'iiii  m-tiialt**! 
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in  July,  1820.  At  college,  he  was  the  subject  of  a  "revival  of  reli- 
gion," and  became  a  decided  Christian.  Giving  up,  therefore,  all 
idea  of  the  law,  and  feeling  it  his  duty  to  study  theology,  he  went  to 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and  entered  the  Theological  Seminary.  He 
continued  there  four  years,  and  was  licensed  to  preach,  April  23, 1823, 
by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick.  After  preaching  at  various 
places,  he  received  a  call  from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Morristown,  New  Jersey,  and  was  ordained  there,  on  the  25th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1S25.  Here  his  ministry  was  highly  prosperous,  and  liis  peo- 
ple became  devotedly  attached  to  him.  In  1830,  he  received  a  call 
from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia,  which  he  ac- 
cepted, and  was  installed  on  the  25th  of  Juno,  of  that  year.' 

Before  leaving  Morristown,  Mr.  Barnes  had  commenced  a  series  of 
commentaries  on  the  New  Testament,  designed  not  for  theologians, 
bnt  for  Sunday  school  teacliers  and  family  reading.  The  volume  upon 
Matthew  was  published  in  1832,  and  had  immediately  a  most  exten- 
sive sale.  This  was  followed  by  volume  after  volume,  until  he  had 
l»ubli,shed  editions,  with  like  commentaries,  of  every  book  of  the  New 
'J'o.stamcnt.  These  works  are  eminently  practical,  and  doubtless  the 
best  of  the  kind  in  our  language.  The  high  estimation  in  which 
thoy  are  held  by  the  religious  world  is  clearly  evinced  by  the  nume- 
rous editions  which  have  been  published  in  England  as  well  as  in  this 
countiy. 

In  lb35,  Rev.  Dr.  Junkin  preferred  against  Mr.  Barnes,  before  his 
Prosbvterv,  charcos  of  heresv,  based  on  his  commentaries  on  the 
l'^I>i.stlo  to  the  Romans.  The  Presbytery  sustained  Mr.  Barnes,  and 
Dr.  Junkin  appealed  to  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  soon  to  meet  at 
York.  The  Synod  sustained  the  appeal,  and  suspended  Mr.  Barnes 
from  the  ministry  "until  he  should  give  evidence  of  repentance!" 
Mr,  Rarnes,  in  his  turn,  appealed  to  the  General  Assembly,  that  met 
at  ritt.-burgh,  in  May,  183G,  an<l  the  Assembly  restored  him  to  his 
clciical  functions,  by  a  large  majority.* 


'  Refore  lenvinpj  Morri?town,  he  had  preached  a  very  able  sennon,  entitled 
"  Th*^  Way  of  Salvation,"  which,  on  his  bcinp  pettled  in  Philadelphia,  was 
nttJK-k'Ml  by  the  "Philadelphian,"  then  edited  by  Rev.  William  P.  IngallF. 
Til''  learned  and  veherable  Dr.  James  Wilson  replied  to  this  attack,  fully 
ntui  nhly  .sustaining^  all  the  theological  views  of  the  sermon. 

'  Some  time  nfter  Mr.  Barnes'  suspension,  and  when  he  was  accnstomed 
to  "it  meekly  in  his  own  pulpit  and  listen  to  others,  the  Rev.  George  Duffield, 
1>.  1).  (now  of  Detroit),  the  author  of  the  able  and  profound  work  on  ''Re- 
^^•'nerntion,-'  was  invited  to  preach  for  him.  Always  happy  in  the  selection 
f>t  \]\s  text.-:  ii|,f.n  special  oocasions,  he  was,  in  thi.s  instance,  pre-eminently 
K'>  .  {or,  after  rendiii'r  it.  there  seemed  hardly  any  need  of  the  sermon,  it 
I  I  iiii:  -o  i>re!:nnnt  wilii  nicanin<5  itself.     Isaiah  Ixvi.  6:   "Hear  the  W(»rd  of 
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Ponii  .iftrr  Mr.  B.irHos  li.nl  fini'^hml  liifl  "Nolrti"  on  tli#  New  7»— 
t.iiiiiMit,  he  hrirnn  a  Aorics  of  coiiimimtariefl  iijion  the  OM  Testam^-^'^ 
Is.ii:i1i  first  a|)jMfari>il,  in  thn't'  vohiiii«*s  :  tlien  Job,  in  two  ro|iinM« 
then  Daiiiol,  in  om;  volunio ;  whirli  h  ivo  iriron  liim  a  rtill  h:^^ 
ri'pntatiDn  for  ])rofonn«l  nn*!  variivl  K'lii>larslii|i.  ll«  has  al««>  |-o*- 
lislu'il  an  nlition  of  '*  Itiitlor's  An.ilou'.v.'*  with  an  aM«f  "IntroductinB.' 
a  volunit>  of  "  Practical  Sermons,"  richly  prixi'tl  in  manj  a  (*hri*t:ii 
housL'holiI ;  ami  an  ahh»  tn.Mtise  <Mitith'«l  ••  KpiKcnpacy  Tfe*X*^\  If 
Scriiitnro/'  Anotlicr  voltiiui?  of  liis  siTuion'i,  entitled  "The  War  if 
t>alvatii»n.**  lia**  n'««'ntly  hi-rn  pnMi^lifl. 

lint  Mr.  Hanics  is  sonH>tltin>;  niori'  thnu  a  loanieil  theototnan:  b*  i# 
a  consficntioiis,  (iol*fi>arin£;  ninn.  liavin.;:  the  moral  coaragre  to  Bit#r 
friM.*ly  his  convictions  ni»oii  all  moral  «jUf!ition#  ;  takiuf!,  of  roarv^.  !h# 
n!)|)0]ni!ar  biile.  lh»  early  became  inti-n'Ste-l  in  tlitf  T«m|ieraarr 
rufonnation,  an<l  hi-*  Sfnnon  npon  that  subject  is  one  of  th«  \t^i  aai 
fullest  tracts  that  h  ivi>  yet  npi^'areil  niton  it.  He  al.so  canio  on  I  verr 
early,  anil  with  decitled  ])oWfr,  airain^t  the  crime  anil  curvt*  of  s^Iarifrr. 
an<l  was  alnii»<t  the  only  one  anions  liis  ministerial  brelbrvn  "  fa.i^- 
fnl  fonuil  anionu'  the  faiihles<,"  on  wltat  h.us  1h*couii>  tub  grvat  *^ne»- 
tion  of  the  «lav.  From  the  viMV  c>>ninii-nci*mcnt  (»f  bi^  uiihi*lrv.  )m 
lific'l  up  hin  viiice  aj.iinst  our  gr«*at  natiiinal  bin,  au'l  iu  his  |>aLlK 
pravrj-i!.  <li.l  ntit  ci'iivrnii-ntiv  for^ul  t«i  "  ri-memlHT  tliote  that  arv  :x 
I  ii:i  U  as  l>riu!il  with  tin  iii."  In  l-^i^.  uln'ti  thf  vrlln  of  th#  tUBh 
thit  liurni-<l  I'ennoylv.mia  Hal!  ha  I  ^i-an-e  ilii'l  away,  ht*  prvarbcd  i 
n-»l-h'  <irinon  mi  ** 'i'lii>  Su]«r«':m>y  nf  tin'  I.'iws."'  In  l**4*i.  appvan4 
••  Aw  lu'iuiry  iiitii  the  Si  rii-Mjial  VifU-  i.f  s:.iv.ry  :"  a  trt*ati««  to  fall 
aii-l  S4I  faitliful  u\»*u  tlie  uiii'h*  >nl>j'>>-t.  th.it  to  t1ii*ni  wlut  ran  iva  I  it, 
an<l  tiii>n  aiHiluji/e  for  slavi-ry  i>n  lhb!i*-.'n»un<U,  nm->t  bi*  ap|i*if<l  Oi# 
^«i»r>ls  of  the  S".v:iiur  tit  the  ni'trally  Khtn^f  .hws :  **  Having  ejet  vv 

iVn-  I.--ril.  V''  lli:it  triiiil'li'  nt  li>  ^Tir«l  V>'ir  hri-ihri-n  that  hati>i|  tmii.  aaJ 
I  :i>t  yiu  •'lit  I'lf  iii\  iiiiiMi-'o  -:ik'',  -li  i.  l.«-t  \\i*'  l.->r  1  hi>  fl>>rifir<|  hat  W 
•^liill  :i}  I  •■  ir  !•>  \>-ir  joy.  :iii<l  |]:i\  -htill  t>i*  A>l.-tiui->l."      Time  hati  |*rt»i#«l.  I 

III!. I'M*,   lli;it   w  li.if   W.i-   tli»'ti   J.ri'j-li    '"X    Ilk"  I. #>. •..»»!•■  lil-liiFjT. 

•  On  (If  iii^lit  ..«  Ill-  17:1,  ..t  .\I:t.v.  Io.>.  tS  ii  u  )>W  Mrurlarv  iq  Siitk 
Siri-i't,  I*iii':ii<i|  !ii:i  !'•  iiii\  li  ni.i.i  ll-tll  it<i-n  i  i-'r  thf  {iiirpii«r  of  fr«>«  4^ 
rit>»ii<ii.  iiii-l  *"]-■  i:i!!\  fur  tip-  i';i'  lii  i-o.'ii  •!  -'.iiir\,  wan  bniTit  bv  a 
iii-li  (1,1  t  t.i'  i-\i  iikii:' i>;  t  !.•  Ill  \'  r- .;ii..ir  ii.>i.:i,!\  i  •  •  liii.^  *«-r%'ii*e,  lhi«  abW 
ikii-l  I'. oil--  il!-ii.ii--  n.4-  .|.ii\ir.  i  it  »  i-  1  -.  ;lit  li>riliTiD|(  r^rtaiBlv 
ii|>i  n  ill-  ti:-i;:i]  iii!i:.:i>  |i<u,'ii>--  iic  ni- •  k  :i!i  I  ii.  •  !• -t  pa-Uir.  while  \h§ 
nii'jh*  t-ity  H.i'<  -Itli  ■!•  •  I  i,v  III..;,  t  >■>  i:i<  •.•:.•-  1 1,  it  hit  ■•rourtvl  |pis#  Umb 
:i  liiiiilli  Ik  I'lri'.  1 1"-  II.  h  •  I  '  !•  •  i- lii  '>  \>;?.:-.  > ,  '•!:  i  w  i^h  ni>  fi  ar  l-iit  tfc* 
I-  :ir  ii!<J..  I  1-  !  ;■•  I,.-  .  _\  ■.  if-  ■  -  •■  ■«■;■-  :  -i,  ..  ■.  iii  ■!•  \*(\  jn^  trii:k. 
'I  h>->i>  whit  M>  Ti-  ]  T»--  I  (    •  :i   l!.-   ■       I       ii  H  .'  I,.  .  •  r  I   r^>  '  iln*  -•-n«ait,jn.  th* 

Mi|i{ir i    !■■•■  I !!'-.:<■    "t     li  .ir    Ml.  i    w-  ■   I   •    t..  t:     |.     \  .i,i  I    Ihr-iu-jhoat    ta* 

r!i;ii  i''.i      ii  I  iiii  j«.  l"i.|    -I   ."i  I    1 1.  .1   ■    ii  I.  i.  I        I..'  .  ■  I    ».■'••."»  .lii  111- •!  c. 
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SCO  not,  and  liaving  ears  hear  not."  Mr.  Barnes  has  also  published 
an  excellent  volume,  entitled  "Tlie  Church  and  Slavery,'*  showing,  by 
arguments  unanswerable,  the  duty  of  the  whole  Christian  church  to 
*'  come  out  and  not  touch  the  unclean  thing." 

It  is  truly  wonderful  how  Mr.  Barnes,  with  such  laborious  pastoral 
duties,  has  been  able  to  prepare  for  the  press  so  many  works,  and  of 
such  deptli  of  learning.  The  secret  lies  in — method.  He  has  always 
been  a  very  early  riser,  and  most  of  his  works  have  been  written 
while  the  greater  part  of  his  congregation  were  taking  their  morning 
sluin]>ers.'  So  much  may  be  accomplisihed  by  devoting  a  few  hours, 
statedly,  every  day  to  one  fixed  purpose!  What  a  lesson  for  every 
young  man !  As  to  his  character — this  is  not  the  place  to  eulogize 
the  living.  But  we  must  say,  that  few,  if  any,  preachers  of  the  gospel 
have  ever  lived,  who  have  united  so  much  meekness,  simplicity  of 
character,  and  sincere,  unobtrusive  piety,  to  profound  and  varied 
learning. 

The  following  extracts  will,  I  believe,  fairly  represent  his  various 
stylos  in  all  tlie  subjects,  theological  and  pliilanthropical,  on  which  he 
ha<  employed  liis  i)en. 


A  mother's  love — HOME. 

Many  of  us — most  of  us  who  are  advanced  beyond  the  period 
oreliiidhood — went  out  from  that  home  to  embark  on  the  stormy 
soji  uf  life.  Of  the  foelings  of  a  father,  and  of  his  interest  in 
our  welfare,  we  have  never  entertained  a  doubt,  and  our  home 
was  dear  beeause  he  was  there;  but  there  was  a  peculiarity  in 
the  feeling  that  it  was  the  home  of  our  mother.  While  she 
lived  there,  there  was  a  place  that  we  felt  was  home.  There 
was  une  plaee  where  we  would  always  be  welcome ;  one  place 
where  we  would  be  mot  with  a  smile ;  one  place  where  we  would 
I  e  sure  of  a  friend.  The  world  might  be  indifferent  to  us.  We 
iTii'iht  be  unsuccessful  in  our  studies  or  our  business.  The  new 
friends  which  we  supposed  we  had  made  might  prove  to  be  false. 
The  honor  which  we  thought  we  deserved  might  be  withheld 
from  us.  We  might  be  chagrined  and  mortified  by  seeing  a 
rival  outstrip  us,  and  bear  away  the  prize  which  we  songht. 
J>iit  there  was  a  place  where  no  feelings  of  rivalry  were  found, 
and  wliere  those  whom  the  world  overlooked  would  be  sure  of 


'  TIk-  inoTnent  tbo  clock  struck  nine,  in  the  morning,  he  laid  aside  his 

I(i1m  1  >  (ill  his  coiiiiiiLutat  ies,  and  devuted  \x\^  time  to  his  ministerial  duties. 
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a  friendly  proctin^.  Wliotlior  pale  tnd  wan  bj  sUkIt,  em.  m 
sirkn(><<s.  or  flushed  with  licaltli  and  flattering  anccesa,  we  vm 
sure  that  we  sliould  he  welcome  there.  Thoaph  the  world  vh 
cold  towards  us,  vet  there  was  one  who  alwaya  ngoiced  ia  cm 
success,  and  always  was  ufTected  in  our  reveraea;  and  there  vh 
a  place  to  which  we  mitrht  g:o  back  from  the  storm  which  bcfa 
to  pelt  us.  where  we  might  rest,  and  become  encoaragcd  aa4 
invijrorati-d  for  a  new  conflict.  So  have  I  seen  a  binl,  ia  ia 
first  efforts  to  fly,  leave  its  nest,  and  stretch  its  wings,  and  ^ 
forth  to  the  wide  world.  Hut  the  wind  blew  it  back,  and  tbc 
rain  be^^nn  to  fall,  and  the  darkness  of  night  began  todravoiL 
and  there  was  no  shelter  abroad,  and  it  sought  its  war  bark  to 
its  ne>t,  to  take  shelter  beneath  its  niother^s  wings,  and  to  be 
refreshed  for  the  strug.irb*s  of  a  new  day;  but  then  it  flewavsT 
to  think  of  its  nest  and  its  mother  no  more.  Bnt  not  tha«  did 
we  leave  our  home  when  we  lia'U'  adieu  to  it  to  go  forth  aliyat 
to  the  manlv  duties  of  life.  Kvfu  amidst  the  storms  that  tbca 
beat  u)H>n  us.  an<l  the  disappointments  that  we  met  with,  sad 
tlie  col(lnev<s  of  the  worl<l.  we  felt  still  that  there  was  one  therr 
wlio  sympntliized  in  our  troubles,  as  well  as  rejoiced  in  o« 
success,  an<l  that,  whatever  might  be  abroad,  when  we  entertd 
the  door  of  her  dwelllnir.  we  slhiuld  be  met  with  a  amile.  We 
exported  that  a  mother,  like  the  mother  of  Sisera.  as  she  "lookfd 
out  at  her  window,**  waiting  for  the  eominir  of  her  son  ladta 
with  the  spoils  of  victory,  w<»uld  look  out  for  our  coming,  and 
that  our  return  would  renew  her  joy  and  ours  in  our  eariier  daja 

**nh  I  in  our  stt-riifP  imiil 1.  wln-n  no  ray 

of  v.ir)ii-r  <iuHliiiii'  L'liiiiiii<-r>  in  nur  w.iv, 
Winn  ^irt  witli  fin.  .in'i  Mtrrow,  .in«l  tlit*  toil 

(>:'  ••  in»s.  wliiih  tf.ir  tin*  l» ni  th.it  thfV  noil ; 

*'h  !  if  tlitTi-  1m'  in  ii'tr"'"!-**'  *i''n'?»  i.Ii.nn 

nii.>  link  th.it  kni!"  u^  \\  A\i  voun.;  'Irfanis  AkMin, 

• 'iM*  thoiuht  ?«•  >Wfft.  Wf  -.i-Jiri-i'Iv  ilart*  to  niU.s«», 

<Mi  nil  th«'  !i«i:irilil  r:ij'!urf.  it  ri-vii-w-*, 

Willi  li  si'f'ni'*  «';ii-)i  instant,  in  it<(  It.t*  kw.irl  ran^e. 

Till'  Itf.irt  tn  Mtfti-n.  :inil  it<«  U*-*  t«>o)i:nt.'t*. 

Aiiil  i-v«ry  -prin.:  untiiui  li«'>l  I'T  vi-ar*.  \u  more, 

It  i^ — TtiK  .M;.V"t:Y  OF  A  .M><jiii;u'!<  Lt\f. '.  " 

It  makes  a  >ad  de'^ol.ition  wlien  frnui  sneh  a  place  a  mother 
is  taken  awny;  and  when,  wliatevtr  may  be  the  sorrows  or  the 
successes  in  life,  she  i<  tn  greet  ihf  rrtnniiiig  son  or  danphter 

!in  more.    The  h>»ini>  nt*  nnr  ehildh I  inaybe^tilj  lovelr.     The 

old  f:iniilv  m;in''i'»ii — fhi-  \STrru  llrliU — the  rnnnini;  sti 
the   mo>s-Ci»vered   \\*\\    -the   trei> — the   lawn — the 
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sweetbrier — may  be  there.  Perchance,  too,  there  may  be  an 
aped  father,  with  venerable  locks,  sitting  in  his  loneliness,  with 
everything  to  command  respect  and  love,  but  she  is  not  there. 
Her  familiar  voice  is  not  heard.  The  mother  has  been  borne 
forth  to  sleep  by  the  side  of  her  children  who  went  before  her, 
and  the  place  is  not  what  it  was.  There  may  be  those  there 
whom  we  much  love,  but  she  is  not  there.  We  may  have  formed 
new  relations  in  life,  tender  and  strong  as  they  can  be;  we  may 
have  another  home  dear  to  us  as  was  the  home  of  our  child- 
hood, where  there  is  all  in  affection,  kindness,  and  religion,  to 
make  us  happy,  but  thai  home  is  not  what  it  was,  and  it  will 
never  be  what  it  was  again.  It  is  a  loosening  of  one  of  the 
cords  which  bound  us  to  earth,  designed  to  prepare  us  for  our 
eternal  flight  from  everything  dear  here  below,  and  to  teach  us 
that  there  is  no  place  here  that  is  to  be  our  permanent  home. 


THE  TRAFFIC  IN  ARDENT  SPIRITS. 

Every  man  is  bound  to  pursue  such  a  business  as  to  render 
n  valuable  consideration  for  that  which  lie  receives  from  others. 
A  man  who  receives  in  trade  the  avails  of  the  industry  of 
others,  is  under  obligation  to  restore  that  which  will  be  of  real 
value.  He  receives  the  fruit  of  toil;  he  receives  that  which  is 
of  value  to  himself;  and  common  equity  requires  that  he  return 
a  valuable  consideration.  Thus,  the  merchant  renders  to  the 
farmer,  in  exchange  for  the  growth  of  his  farm,  the  produc- 
tions of  other  climes;  the  manufacturer,  that  which  is  needful 
for  the  clothing  or  comfort  of  the  agriculturist;  the  physician, 
the  result  of  his  professional  skill.  All  these  are  valuable  con- 
siderations, which  are  fair  and  honorable  subjects  of  exchange. 
They  are  a  mutual  accommodation ;  they  advance  the  interest 
of  both  parties.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  dealer  in  ardent 
spirits.  He  obtains  the  property  of  his  fellow-men;  and  what 
does  he  return  ?  That  which  will  tend  to  promote  his  real 
welfare?  That  which  will  make  him  a  happier  man?  That 
which  will  benefit  his  family?  That  which  diffuses  learning 
and  domestic  comfort  around  his  family  circle?  None  of  these 
things.  He  gives  him  that  which  will  produce  poverty,  and 
want,  and  cursing,  and  tears,  and  death.  He  asked  an  e^g^ 
and  he  receives  a  scorpion.  He  gives  him  that  which  is  esta- 
blished and  well  known  as  a  source  of  no  good,  but  as  tending 
to  produce  beggary  and  wretchedness.  The  dealer  may  look 
on  his  gains  in  this  matter — on  his  houses,  or  mortgages,  or 
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lands,  obtained  as  the  result  uf  this  bu&iucss— nith  loiiitrlliiftr 

like  tliose  roflt-ctions:  — 

**  This  ]>ri>))orty  has  bc(Mi  jjraincd  from  other  men.  It  v^ 
theirs,  honestly  aciiuirod,  and  was  nceessary  to  promote  lUtr 
own  ha])piness  and  thu  ba])})in«'>s  of  their  families.  It  b&<  b<- 
ooine  mine  in'  a  tralllc  whieh  lias  nut  only  taken  it  awaj  f^.•a 
them,  i>ut  whieh  lias  ruined  their  laace,  corru]itcd  their  in<rr^, 
sent  woe  and  diseord  into  their  i'aniilies.  and  eonaiifnetl  tltoi 
jirrhaps,  to  an  early  and  nii»st  loalhsuine  ^rave.  Thia  ]<r> 
]>erty  has  <'onio  from  the  hitrd  eurnin;rs  uf  other  men:  In 
]  Kissed  into  my  ham  Is  without  any  valuable  coiu|iCUsation  rto- 
(K'HmI;  but  has  been  obtainoil  only  while  1  have  iieeii  iiiff(i?i32 
want,  ami  woe,  and  death,  throu^Mi  their  abodes."         •       ■ 

A  man  is  bound  to  pursue  sueh  a  course  of  life  as  not  mtrth- 
S'ln'hj  to  ittrrease  the  burd*  us  attd  Mi'  (ttxcs  of  the  CommusiitT. 
The  ]iaup(Tisin  and  crimes  of  thi<  land  ^row  out  of  this  xlct. 
a-^  an  owrihjwin,:^  fi)untaln.  Ti.r*e-fourihs  uf  the  taxeif  f-'f 
prisons,  ami  hou>es  of  rifuire,  and  almshouses,  would  })e  cli 
oil',  but  for  this  tralVie  ami  the  atti-ndant  vices.  Nine-t^nihi 
of  the  erimi'>  of  the  eountrv.  ami  of  the  expenses  of  liti:raU->B 
f-o"  crime.  Would  be  prcvi-nttd  iiv  :irn'>lin;r  ji, 

Wh.it  i-i  t!«»ne  tli-'M  in  thi-  tr.iiri*"'::'  Vuu  arc  liliiu;r  our  nlrn^ 
li->n-<>>.  :nid  JmIU,  a:i<l  pt-:il;i-ii',ix:-i'.<,  with  \Ictiiu»  loath^oSM 
iihd  Itardi-ii^iiMii-  (•*  t!:('  ci>i!i:..'.:,iiy.  Vou  arc  cti^U'^cd  in  a 
liii-'itir^^  which  i^  Ciitupi  liiii'."  '.  «M.r  ]\  li  i\v-riii/A-ijs  t'l  iiav  tait* 
ti»  .-iipiii;;'!  tin-  vir!in,'»  •»!'  \'*w  Miij'p i\ iiii'iit.  Vuu  are  fillio|t 
ii:>  thi'^«'  a'tMuli'-  III"  wrr;<lii"l:.i  «-  'a\A  i/nili.  anil  lhi»ii  axkiiit 
_\iiur  ftllow-riti/j-n^  t«»  ]»ay  iHor:iiiMi.".  t:ixcs  inilirci'lly  to  »ap- 
l-ni't  \\\\<  tnilVn*.  for.  if  »\i  ry  pl.nf  wlnTc  sirdenl  spirits  caa 
l<r  obmihcd.  ucrt>  clox  d  in  tliis  <!^\  and  its  sniiurbs,  how  bmf 
I'liL'ht  \niir  splendid  p:i!:iii>  fur  tin-  pimrlic  :ihiio>t  iiutenaDtcd 
jiiles;  ti.tvv  MM  ill  woulij  viMir  jail-  (ii-L'orirc  their  inmates,  aad 
be  no  mure  tilhd;  how  ^•M•|•  whmM  tlie  habliatiuus  of  enik 
ami  infamv  in  evi-rv  ci'v  bi-enii.e  ili<-  atiodes  of  eontoiilineat 
and  ).'eace :  and  hnw  Minti  wnuM  n>eliii:r  loathsomeness  mui 
uanr  ci:ivr  in  a>sai)  your  diHirswith  imporiunute  idcadJBgi 
for  «*haril\  I 

Now  We  hnvi'only  to  a-\  our  frlio.v-civ/tiis.  wliat  riffhl  thej 
have  to  ]iur<ui*  an  employim-iit  ifmi'iL'  t^u<i  t"  J>nrden  tha 
citmmunity  wiih  ta\<  -.  aini  lo  <  •pLtuL"'-:'  ih*-  d»i-!iiiiirs  i>f  their 
f<-lb»\v<men.  aiid  t<i  m-]i<I  to  my  •!  -  :*   asd  lo  i  \«  ry  <itbfr  niao*! 

door,  Ic'ril'"*  «»(    ''«■_".  iP"    i'  '\\\i--  ■.:■    l«i  'l;r  «>!'jliT;    iif  li.i  ruiiii»el 

the  \irtuons  to  M-ek  nui   lieir  wi^i-  ai.il  riiii«iren.  nIllid^t  tba 
^ipialidneA>  of  poverty.  a:id  tiie  oo]ii  of  winter,  ami  the  pinrlH 
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iiijirs  of  hunger,  to  supply  their  wants?  Cpuld  impartial  jus- 
tice be  done  in  the  world,  an  end  would  soon  be  put  to  the 
traffic  in  ardent  spirits.  Were  every  man  bound  to  alleviate 
all  the  wretchedness  which  his  business  creates,  to  support  all 
tlic  poor  which  his  traffic  causes,  an  end  would  soon  be  made 
of  this  employment.  But,  alas,  you  can  diffuse  this  poison  for 
gain,  and  then  call  on  your  industrious  and  virtuous  country- 
men to  alleviate  the  wretchedness,  to  tax  themselves  to  build 
granite  prisons  for  the  inmates  which  your  business  has  made; 
and  splendid  palaces,  at  an  enormous  expense,  to  extend  a 
shelter  and  a  home  for  those  whom  your  employment  has  turned 
from  their  own  habitations.  Is  this  a  moral  employment? 
Would  it  be  well  to  obtain  a  living  in  this  way  in  any  other 
business? 

MOSAIC  SERVITUDE. 

It  now  remains  to  ask,  what  sanction  the  Mosaic  laws  give 
to  servitude  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States?  Scarcely  any 
two  systems  could  possibly  be  more  directly  in  contrast ;  and 
how  can  it  then  be  inferred  that  the  Mosaic  enactments  are 
either  proofs  that  Moses  regarded  slavery  as  desirable  in  order 
to  promote  the  best  interests  of  society,  or  that  his  institutions 
give  a  sanction  to  it  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States?  The 
sanction  of  Moses  could  be  adduced  only  in  favor  of  the  system 
which  he  established,  and  not  in  favor  of  one  which  has  scarcely 
a  feature  in  common  with  his.  The  operation  of  his  laws  wns 
to  modify  a  system  which  he  found  in  existence,  and  which 
could  not  at  once  be  extirpated  ;  to  soften  all  its  hard  features ; 
to  bring  it  as  far  as  possible  into  conformity  with  the  privileges 
of  freedom,  and  as  soon  as  practicable  to  abolish  it  altogether. 
The  operation  of  the  system  here  is  to  rivet  the  fetters  of  the 
slave  ;  to  deny  to  him  all  the  privileges  and  rights  of  an  in- 
tellectual and  a  moral  being,  and  to  perpetuate  the  system  for 
ever.  The  application  of  the  laws  of  Moses  to  this  country 
would  make  servitude  at  once  a  mild  and  gentle  institution, 
and  would  abolish  it  wholly  in  half  a  century;  the  regular 
operation  of  the  laws  now  existing  here  would  perpetuate  it 
for  ever.  Here  are  no  laws  designed  to  modify  and  ameliorate 
the  system  ;  there  are  none  which  contemplate  emancipation. 
Of  all  the  abuses  ever  applied  to  the  Scriptures,  the  most  in- 
tolerable and  monstrons  are  those  which  pervert  them  to  the 
support  of  American  slavery.  Sad  is  it  that  the  mild  and 
benignant  enactments  of  the  Hebrew  legislator  should  ever  be 
40 
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appealed  to,  to  sanction  the  wronprs  and  ootraires  of  the  p^^r 
Africuii  in  'Mhis  land  of  freedom;'*  sad,  that  the  miaiMertof 
reli^rion  should  ever  prostitute  their  hi^rh  office  to  irire  rou- 
tenancc  to  8uch  a  system,  by  nmintainin^r  orev^n  conce^mg  fur 
a  moment  that  the  Mosaic  laws  sanction  the  op|>reaaioftf  aad 
wrongs  existing  in  the  United  States ! 


TIIK  <  IIUIICII  TO  I)ETA<*II  ITSELF  FROM  8LAVCRT. 

The  drfi-nce  of  slaverv  from  the  Hihle  is  to  be,  and  will  *•»«•• 
be  abandoned,  and  men  will  wonder  that  any  defence  of  ^nck 
a  system  could  have  boon  attempted  from  the  word  of  4ii^'4. 
If  the  authors  of  thest*  di-fenoos  could  live  a  little  luoirer  Ibia 
the  ordinary  term  of  years  allotted  to  man,  they  woald  thrs- 
solves  wun<ler  that  thoy  could  ever  hare  set  np  sach  a  defence. 
Future  generations  will  look  upon  the  defences  uf  slavm 
drawn  from  the  Hible,  as  amoutr  the  most  remarkable  in^Ktaiiopi 
of  mistakon  interpretation  and  unfounded  reasoning  farni^hcd 
by  tho  prrvorsities  of  the  human  luiiid. 

From  the  wliolo  train  of  roasoniiiir  which  T  hare  paisned.  I 
trust  it  will  not  be  coiisiiierod  as  improper  to  reprard  it  ai  a 
position  clearly  donionsinited,  that  (he  fair  influence  of  tbr 
('liri<tinii  roliiri"U  would  evorvwhero  abolish  islnvi-rv.  Lei  iu 
priuoiplc't  bo  acted  out  ;  lot  its  maxims  prevail  and  rale  in  the 
hearts  of  nil  tneu.  and  tho  system,  in  the  language  of  thf 
"  Prineetou  Uoperlory."  "  wouM  spKKhii.Y  come  li>  an  end." 
Ill  wliiit  way  thi^  is  to  be  brouirlit  alHiut,  and  in  what  manaer 
till*  ihlluenee  (if  tlio  oliureh  may  be  made  to  hear  upon  iL  are 
points  on  wliieh  there  may  be  ditVeronces  of  opinion.  Bat 
there  is  one  method  whirh  i-i  obviou««.  and  which,  if  eTerjwhefP 
praeti-^etl.  would  ciTIainlv  lead  to  this  result  It  i^,  /cir  fit 
f  'hrisfifn  f^fiun^h  /•*  rt-ttsr  afl  mtnf'ftinu  tri'f/t  shiverfjf. 

Let  everv  reliirinus  dfiioininatjon  in  tho  land  deiarh  UmM 

• 

from  all  connection  with  >lavery,  uitlinut  sayinira  word  airaiart 
others;  Irt  ihf  time  come  when,  in  all  the  miirhty  denomina- 
tions of  (Miri<>tians.  it  <iin  be  aniiiiuiieed  that  the  evil  has  ceaMd 
trith  thvm  ri»K  KVKK*.  and  let  the  voiri*  fpMu  each  denomination 
be  lifted  up  ill  kind,  but  tirm  aiwl  solmin  tcstiuiony  a^in»t  the 
system:  uith  no  "mealy"  wonis :  with  n>»  atii-mpt  at  a|>olo}irT: 
with  no  wish  u.  blink  it  ;  wiih  nn  i  t1'<irt  tit  tlir«iw  the  Kacrrd 
''iiirld  iif  reiiiritMi  oirr  ^-o  L^n-at  an  e\i],  iiml  the  wi»rk  is  done. 
Tiiere  is  no  publie  Mntiineiit  in  tlii>  laiMJ.  there  c«*ulil  l»e  none 
ertaletl,  that  wi»ul'l  ro>i'.l  the  power  ol  sueh  loliuiunr.     Therr 
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is  no  power  out  of  the  church  that  could  sustain  slavery  an 
hour  if  it  were  not  sustained  t?i  it.  Not  a  blow  need  be  struck. 
Not  an  unkind  word  need  be  uttered.  No  man's  motive  need 
be  impugned  ;  no  man's  proper  rights  invaded.  All  that  is 
needful  is,  for  each  Christian  man,  and  for  every  Christian 
church,  to  stand  up  in  the  sacred  majesty  of  such  a  solemn 
testimony ;  to  free  themselves  from  all  connection  with  the 
evil,  and  utter  a  calm  and  deliberate  voice  to  the  world,  and 

TUE  WORK  WILL  BE  DONE. 


WAR. 

Who  has  ever  told  the  evils,  and  the  curses,  and  the  crimes 
of  war  ?  Who  can  describe  the  horrors  of  the  carnage  of  bat- 
tle ?  Who  can  portray  the  fiendish  passions  which  reign  there? 
Who  can  tell  the  amount  of  the  treasures  wasted  and  of  the 
blood  that  has  flowed,  and  of  the  tears  that  have  been  shed 
over  the  slain?  Who  can  register  the  crimes  which  war  has 
originated  and  sustained?  If  there  is  any  thing  in  which 
earth,  more  than  in  any  oth6r  resembles  helly  it  is  in  its  wars. 
And  who,  with  the  heart  of  a  man:— -of  a  lover  of  human  hap- 
piness— of  a  hater  of  carnage  and  crime — can  look  but  with 
pity,  who  can  repress  his  contempt  in  looking  on  all  the  trap- 
pings of  war — the  tinsel — the  nodding  plumes — even  the  ani- 
mating music — designed  to  cover  over  the  reality  of  the  con- 
templated murder  of  fathers,  and  husbands,  and  sons? 


INVITATIONS  TO  THE  GOSPEL. 

The  ''bride'' says, '*  Come."  But  what  is  this  ?  "I,  John," 
said  the  disciple  in  Patraos,  "saw  the  holy  city,  New  Jeru- 
salem, coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  prepared  as 
a  bride  for  her  husband."  It  is  the  voice  of  the  bride,  "the 
Lamb's  wife" — of  the  church  triumphant,  the  church  in  heaven 
— that  speaks  and  invites  you  to  come.  It  is  not  merely  that 
the  church,  by  her  ministry,  her  ordinances,  and  her  friends; 
by  her  appeals  and  persuasions  in  the  sanctuary  invites — though 
that  is  true ;  it  is  that  the  church  redeemed,  the  church  in 
heaven,  the  church  in  white  robes  before  the  throne,  the 
church  now  adorned  in  heaven  as  a  bride,  invites  you  to  come. 
And  what  is  that  church  that  thus  invites  you  ?  What  claims 
has  she  on  your  attention  ?    Why  should  her  voice  be  heard? 
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Who  compose  the  churcli?     Tlic  chnrch  in  hearcn  is  cn«ipn«r4 
of  those  wlio  on  earth  trii^d  botli  religion  and  the  worid :  tM 
who  can  now  speak  from  deep  experience  alike  of  the  trimlff  mi 
tlic  joys  of  the  Christian  faith.     It  is  a  triaraphant  chvrrh  ihtf 
has  been  cx])Ose(l  to  fiery  persecution^  and  that  has  nrrnW 
them  all.     A  chnrch  thai  has  known  what  it  fa  to  be  poor  aW 
persecuted  on  earth,  and  what  it  is  in  heaven  to  l>e  blesMd— 
and  that  ns  the  result  of  all  now  invites  you  to  come  and  «kan 
its  triuiuplis  and  its  joys  bou«rht  with  blood.     Whom  do^«  ite 
eye  of  faith  see  in  that  church  in  heaven  that  inviies  joa?    X 
father  nmy  he  there;  a  m»)ther;  a  sister;  a  level v  halie.     Tu: 
venerated  father,  whose  cold  remains  you  betlewcd  with  Kin. 
and  over  whose  |jrave  you  still  jro  to  weep,  ia  there,  and  sa;« 
*'  Come,  my  son,  and  take  the  water  of  life  freely."    That  leD-:*? 
mother,  that  often  spoke  to  you  in  childhood  of  Jesas  and  <i^ 
heaven,  still  says:  "Come,  my  dau«rhtcr,  and  take  the  water*/ 
life  freely."     That  much-Iovrd  >ister,  now  clothed  in  white.  aa4 
walkin*;^  beside  the  river  iA'  .salvation,  says  still  :  "Come.  Dt 
brother,  and  take  the  water  of  life  freely."     That  tweet  smiliBf 
babe  stretches  out  its  hands  fmm  the  W(»rld  of  irlurj,  and  s{Haki 
and  says:  "  Coiim*,  father,  inothi-r.  <'(*mc  and  take  the  water  of 
lite  freely.'*     All  that  eliMn-h  n-iirrmed — that  church  made  op 
of  ]troplu'ts,  apnstli'<,  rc>ni'f<><nrs.  martyrs — that  church  that  ■ 
nnw  amid>t  the  trlorii-s  <>f  lii-avin — still  snvs  :  '*  Come,  there  nl 
is  room,      litavcirs  atnp|i>  maiisinns  >hall  famish  other  plaefi 
of  rest.    Tli<re  an-  liarps  un>tniii'j'  which  yonr  hands  mav  atrikc 
Tlii  re  are  rt'Tual  fouit'iain^  wln-n-  you  may  drink.      There  aif 
lili'^t  >iiirlts  there  that  will  hail  vnnr  rnmiii^.  and  rojoice  in  tov 
i««v.''     All  lieavrn  iuvitrs.     'I'ln-  FsMlu'r.  the  Son,  niid  the  lltilr 
(ili'j-il — t!n"  oi;e  livlijLr  and  our  bjr^-id  (Jod — snvK,  "Come.^ 
The  ai]:r>  i-,  thr  >;•i^i;^  of  jii>t  nu'U  m.idi;  perfect,  and  all  Toar 
departed  ]>i«ius  kiiidn-d.  all  unite  in  the  invitiitiun,  aad*aar. 
"Conie.  rn'iio,  and  take  tin*  water  t)f  lifi*  freely." 

.Neeil  1  *^ay  that  this  voice  of  invitation  is  rrlioed  hack  ia 
your  ears  froiu  this  world  i:*  So  speoks  to  yon  a  ]iiouB  father, 
a  teinli  r  nmther.  a  si.-ti  r.  a  friend.  So  <]ieak  the  livinyr  to  Toa, 
and  si»  addre^'^t  o  \nu  the  rememlMTtd  \i>iee  of  the  tiead.  *G« 
walk  niuoUL''  the  uravts.  l»ciii-ath  y«>ur  f<et.  in  the  sacred  swcci 
(•lumbers  of  a  Christ iaii's  death,  lies  ii  mui-h-luved  mother,  flow 
still!  llitw  li>vely  :i  mi>iher's  '^Tave!  liow  the  nirni«>rT  de- 
litrhls  t*»  jrt>  back  to  the  niir>er\  :  tin-  t';re«^ide;  thc^ick-botr;  the 
anxious  (Mre  oi'  a  inntlur!  IIkw  it  Iomn  to  reeuli  the  pcntle 
look;  the  eye  of  lnvi- ;  the  ki-<<  at  nlLdit  of  a  niothrr.  She 
>!ee{>s  now  in  death,  but  troui  th:it  irruve  is  it  fancy  that  we 
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still  hear  a  voice,  "My  beloved  son  !  my  mnch-loved  daoprliterl 
Come — come,  and  take  the  water  of  life  freely."  No.  Of  all 
the  departed  pious  dead,  of  every  living  Christian,  of  all  holy 
beinp^s,  there  is  not  one  who  docs  not  i^ivite  you  to  come. 
There  is  not  one  who  would  not  rejoice  in  seeing  you  clothed 
in  white,  and  with  palms  of  victory  in  your  hands  in  heaven. 
Yes,  in  their  hearts,  and  in  their  eternal  dwelling-places,  there 
yet  is  room — room — ample  room  for  all  to  come. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  DOANE. 

George  Washixoton  Doane,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Biahop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Diocese  of  New  Jersey,  was  bom  in  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1799.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he 
graduated  at  Union  College,  and  soon  after,  commenced  the  study  of 
theology.  He  officiated,  for  four  years,  as  assistant  minister  in  Trinity 
Church,  and,  in  1824,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  and 
Oratory  in  Washington  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut.  This  chair 
he  resigned  in  1828,  and  accepted  an  invitation  from  Trinity  Church, 
Boston,  as  an  assistant  iHinister.  The  next  year,  he  was  married  to 
Mrs.  Eliza  Greene  Perkins,  and,  in  1830,  was  elected  the  rector  of  the 
church  in  which,  for  two  years,  he  had  officiated  as  assistant.  On  the 
31st  of  October,  1832,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  next  year  became  rector  of 
St.  Mary's  Church,  Burlington,  where  he  now  resides. 

Besides  attending  to  the  arduous  duties  of  his  official  position,  Dr. 
Doano  has  interested  himself  very  much  in  the  cause  of  education, 
and  has  labored  assiduously  to  promote  its  best  interests.  In  1837,  he 
founded  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Burlington — a  school  for  young  ladies  of  a 
liigh  character;  and,  in  1846,  Burlington  College,  both  of  which  are 
hit^hly  flourishing. 

Dr.  Doane  has  published  no  large  work  upon  any  one  subject,  and 
yet  his  publications  have  been  numerous ;  consisting  mostly  of  ser- 
mons, charges,  and  literary  addresses.  In  1824,  he  published  a  small 
volume  of  poetry,  entitled  "Songs  by  the  way,  chiefly  devotional," 
and,  from  time  to  time,  occasional  pieces  of  singular  beauty.  Indeed, 
throughout  all  his  writings,  both  prose  and  poetry,  there  is  seen  a 
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pure  taste  and  a  classic   finish,  that  give  him  a  rank  amon$ 
purest  writers. 


ON  AN  OLD  WKDDING-RISQ. 

Tin:  Dk.vk  R. — Two  bi'.irtM  r.uitM. 

TiiK  Mi>Tr«>. — I>oar  l«>vo  of  mine,  Diy  hoArl  U  niln«». 

I  like  that  ring — that  ancient  rintr, 

Uf  massive  form,  and  virgin  gold, 
As  firin,  as  fr«»e  from  ha.-o  alloy. 

As  wrre  tin?  sterlinir  hearts  of  old. 
1  like  it — for  it  wafts  me  hack, 

Far,  far  along  the  stream  of  time, 
To  oth«T  men,  and  other  days, 

The  men  and  days  of  dreds  suldime. 

But  most  I  like  it,  as  it  tells 

The  tale  of  well-requited  love  : 
lluw  youthful  fondn«'Ss  j>ers«*ven'.l, 

An<l  youtliful  faith  disdainM  to  rove — 
How  warmly  he  his  suit  prrft-rri'd, 

Tliougli  shcy  unpitying,  U)n,;  <h'nie<l. 
Till,  soften'd  and  suhdu«'d,  at  last, 

He  won  his  "fair  anil  Mo^nning  bride." — 

How,  till  the  appointi-l  day  arrived, 

Tln»y  Idamed  th«*  la7.y-fn<it«»d  h«^rs — 
IIo'v,  tlirn,  the  whiti»-n)lM'd  maidiMi  train 

Slr»*w'd  their  glail  wny  with  fn'sh««st  flowers  — 
And  how,  hefore  tho  h<ily  man, 

Th»'y  st«»o.l,  in  all  tiu-ir  y«»nthful  pride. 
An«I  spt)ki»  those  wt)rd'*,  and  v.vwM  thos»«  vows, 

Wiruh  hind  tlie  lunhan  I  to  his  hride  : 

All  this  it  t««lls:  the  pli-hlid  troth— 

']'l;e  gift  of  i'Vt'Ty  «>nrlhly  tiling  — 
The  han«l  in  han-l— thi»  hi'.iit  in  Iwart  — 

VoT  this  I  like  tlint  ancirnt  rin-^'. 
I  like  its  old  and  ipiaint  tlrviei» : 

"Two  Mrndivl  hearts" — tli(»n..h  tim»'  may  w«Mr:h«'m, 
No  mortal  oh.inL:**,  no  m(»rt  il  rhance, 

"Till  death,"  shdl  e'rr  in  -undi-r  ti'ar  them. 

Year  aft'T  year,  'n«*ath  >nn  nnd  st<»nn, 

Th««ir  hc»pes  in  h«»avfn.  tin  ir  tru>t  in  (lon. 
In  ihan«'»*h"'s,  heartfilt.  h«»ly  lovf, 

Thi'«»'  two  tlu*  world's  rtnuh  i»ithwav  tn.nl. 
Aj«»  miL'ht  impair  th.«ir  ynuthful  fires, 

Th.'lr  .'trtn-?h  mi. lit  f.;;!.ni    '  lifi'V  l.'..»;ik  weather, 
S'M.  |..in  I  i!J  1.    T»  1.  tiny  ti  iv.  ll'd  ot» — 

K.o.l  ^omU"  thrv  '«lunih«*r  now  toi^'i^thcr. 
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I  liko  its  simple  poesy  too : 

**  Mine  own  dear  love,  this  heart  is  thine  ! " 
Thine,  when  the  dark  storm  howls  along, 

Aa  when  the  cloudless  sunbeams  shine. 
**  Tliis  heart  is  thine,  mine  own  dear  love !  " 

Thine,  and  thine  only,  and  forever  ; 
Thine,  till  the  springs  of  life  shall  fail. 

Thine,  till  the  cords  of  life  shall  sever. 

Remnant  of  days  departed  long, 

Emblem  of  plighted  troth  unbroken, 
ri<wlgo  of  devoted  faithfulness. 

Of  heartfelt,  holy  love  the  token: 
What  varied  feelings  round  it  cling! — 
For  these  I  like  that  ancient  ring. 


THE  WATERS  OF  MARAH. 

Hv  Marah's  stream  of  bitterness 

When  MosKS  stood  and  cried, 
Jkiiovau  heard  his  fervent  prayer, 

And  instant  help  supplied  : 
The  prophet  sought  the  precious  tree 

With  prompt,  obedient  feet ; 
'Twas  cast  into  the  fount,  and  made 

The  bitter  waters  sweet. 

WheneVr  affliction  o*er  thee  sheds 

Its  inllnence  malign, 
Tlieii,  sufferer,  be  the  prophet's  prayer 

And  prompt  obedience,  thiney 
'Tis  but  a  Marah's  fount,  ordain'd 

Thy  faith  in  God  to  prove. 
And  prayer  and  resignation  shall 

Its  bitterness  remove. 


WHAT  IS  THAT,  MOTHER? 

What  is  that,  Mother  f— The  lark,  my  child  t— 
The  mom  has  but  just  look'd  out,  and  smiled, 
When  he  starts  from  his  humble  grassy  nest, 
And  is  up  and  away,  with  the  dew  on  his  breast, 
An«l  a  hymn  in  his  heart,  to  yon  pure,  bright  sphere, 
To  warble  it  out  in  his  Maker's  ear. 

Kver,  my  child,  be  thy  mom's  first  lays 
Tuned,  like  the  lark'a,  to  thy  Maker's  praise. 

What  is  that.  Mother?— The  dove,  my  son: — 
And  that  low,  sweet  voice,  like  a  widow's  moan, 
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Is  flowing  out  from  her  gentlo  bre.nf«t, 
Constant  and  pure,  by  tliat  lonely  nest, 
A<  tlu'  wave  is  pour\i  from  some  crystal  urn, 
For  ht»r  distant  dear  one's  quick  return  : 
Kver,  my  son,  be  thou  like  the  dore, 
In  frieudsliip  as  faithful,  as  constant  in  love. 

What  is  that,  Mother  ?— The  eagle,  boy !—   ' 
Proudly  careerinp  his  course  of  joy  ; 
Firm,  on  his  own  mountain  vigor  relying, 
l^reasting  the  dark  storm,  the  red  bolt  defying, 
His  wing  on  the  wind,  and  his  eye  on  the  sun, 
lie  swerves  not  a  hair,  but  bears  onward,  right  on. 
Boy,  may  the  eagle's  flight  ever  l>e  thine, 
Onwanl,  and  upward,  and  true  to  the  line. 

What  is  that,  Mother  ? — The  swan,  my  love ! — 
I  It*  is  floating  down  from  his  native  grovfr  ; 
No  loved  one  now,  no  nestling  nigh, 
lb*  is  floating  down,  by  himself  to  <lie  ; 
Death  darkens  his  eye,  and  nnplumes  his  wing^, 
Yft  his  sweetest  song  is  the  last  he  sings. 

Lire  so,  my  love,  that  when  <leath  shall  come, 
Swan-like  and  sweet,  it  may  waft  thee  home. 


THE  CIIUISTIAN's  DEATFI. 


Lift  not  tlH»u  the  wailing  voice, 
W«*f]>  not»  'tis  a  Christian  dioth — 

Cp,  when?  bb»8s«'d  saints  rrjoice, 
U.'in>om'^d  now,  the  spirit  flicth  ; 

Iliirh,  in  heaven  s  own  light,  she  tlweUetli, 

Full  the  song  of  triumph  swelleth  ; 

Frf<*(l  from  earth,  And  earthly  failing, 

Lift  for  her  no  voice  of  wailing ! 

Pour  not  thou  the  bitter  tear; 

Heaven  its  book  of  comfort  o\^\]\ ; 
Bills  thee  sorrow  not,  nor  fear, 

But,  as  ouH  who  a  I  way  liop'th, 
Humbly  here  in  faith  relying, 
IVacefully  in  Jssrs  dying, 
Heavenly  j<»y  lier  eye  is  flushing — 
Why  KhouM  thine  with  tears  W  gu>hing  ? 

Tlu»y  wlio  die  In  Christ  are  bless'd — 
Ours  be,  then,  no  tlioucht  of  grieving ! 

8.r«H»tly  with  thi'ir  (lni»  tlu'y  rest. 
All  tlH'ir  tt»il!*  and  trouhlf>s  leaving: 

So  Ik.*  ours  the  faith  that  huvttth, 

Hop«*  that  every  trial  braveth. 
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Love  that  to  the  end  endnroth, 

And,  tliroiigh  Christ,  the  crown  secure! h  I 


THOU  ART  THE  WAY. 

Thou  art  the  way — to  thee  alone 
From  sin  an(i  death  we  flee ; 

And  he  who  would  the  Father  seek. 
Must  seek  him.  Lord,  bj  thee. 

Thou  art  the  truth — thy  word  alono 

True  wisdom  can  impart ; 
Thou  only  canst  inform  the  mind 

And  purify  the  heart. 

Tlion  art  the  life — the  rending  tomb 
Proclaims  thy  conquering  arm, 

And  those  who  put  their  trust  in  thee 
Nor  death  nor  hell  shall  harm. 

Tliou  art  the  way — the  truth — the  uve 
Grant  us  that  way  to  know, 

That  TRUTH  to  keep — that  life  to  win, 
Whose  joys  eternal  flow. 


LYDIA  MARIA  CHILD. 


■s 


Lypia  Maria  Francis,  though  bom  in  Massachusetts,  spent  the  early 
I>ortioii  of  her  youth  in  Maine.  Being  on  a  visit  to  her  brother,  the 
Rev.  Coiiyers  Francis,  of  Watertown,  in  the  latter  part  of  1823,  she 
was  inspiied  to  write  her  first  work  by  reading,  in  a  number  of  the 
"  North  American  Review,"  by  Rev.  Dr.  Palfrey,  an  article  on  Yamoy- 
den,  in  wliich  ho  eloquently  describes  the  adaptation  of  early  New 
England  history  to  the  purposes  of  fiction:  and  in  less  than  two 
months  her  first  work,  "  Hobomok,"  appeared — a  tale  founded  ui>on 
the  early  history  of  New  England.  It  was  received- with  very  great 
favor,  for  it  contains  passages  of  i^athos  and  power  which  are  certainly 
extraordinary,  coming  from  so  young  and  untried  a  hand.  The  next 
year  appeared  the  "  Rebels,"  a  tale  of  the  Revolution.  In  1826  she  was 
married  to  David  Lee  Child,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  of  Boston,  and  subsequently 
the  editor  of  the  "  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard."  In  1827,  she  com- 
menced the  ''Juvenile  Miscellany,"  a  monthly  magazine  for  children. 
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It  was  an  admirable  work,  and  some  of  Mrs.  r)iild*8  boQi  pieces  aiv  to 
be  found  in  it.  She  next  issued  the  **  Frugal  Housewife,"  a  work  on 
domestic  economy,  designed  for  families  of  limited  means,  and  a  mort 
useful  book  for  all.  In  1831,  appeared  ''The  Mother*8  Book,**  full  of 
excellent  counsel  for  training  children ;  and,  in  1832,  '*  The  Giri'f 
Book."  Soon  after,  she  prepared  the  lives  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
Madame  Roland,  Madame  Oujon,  and  Ladj  Russell,  for  the  "Ladies* 
Family  Library,**  which  were  followed  hj  the  "  Biography  of  Good 
Wives,"  and  •*The  History  of  the  Condition  of  Women  in  all  Ages,** 
in  two  volumes. 

The  year  1833  is  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  this  accomplished 
lady,  as  in  it  she  took  her  stand,  nobly  and  ably,  upon  the  side  of  the 
great  anti-slavery  movement,  and  publishe<l  "An  Api»eal  for  that  Class 
of  Americans  culled  Africans,"  a  work  of  great  jwwer,  and  which  pro- 
<luced  much  sensation.  In  doing  this,  she  acted  according  to  tb« 
p'ner<»us  impulses  and  conscientious  convictions  of  lier  own  pure 
heart,  and  hi^h-toniMl  moral  principlo,  instead  of  being  goycnieJ  by 
tho><!  basi>  motives  of  interest  which  rule  the  actions  of  too  many 
women  as  well  as  men.'  In  lS3r>,  ap|¥>ared  **  I'hilothea,"  a  clajuiical 
rofaanco  of  the  days  of  Pericles  an>l  Aspasia.  Tliis  is  the  most 
Kclidlarly  and  elaborate  of  her  ])roductious,  and  shows  an  intimate 
ac<]u.iintance  with  the  history  and  the  literature  of  that  age. 

Ill  1^41,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ChiM  removed  from  Boston  to  New  York,  and 
became  thu  editors  of  the  •*  National  Anti-Slavery  Standani.**  It  need 
hunily  be  sai<l  that  the  pa]H>r  was  con<iucted  witli  signal  ability,  as 
wi'll  as  faithfulness  to  the  ri^'hteous  cause.  But  in  this  wicked  world 
the  righteous  cause  has  never  been,  and  pro)>ably  never  will  be,  the 
]K>pular  one.  In  the  same  year  she  commenceil  a  series  of  letten  for 
the  •'  Boston  Courier,"  which  were  afterwanls  republished  in  two 
Volumes,  with  the  title  of  ''letters  fiom  New  York;**  a  pleasant 
seiies  of  des4'ri]>tions  of  every-day  life  in  that  gn*at  city,  and 
abounding  with  philosophical  and  thoughtful  truth.  In  lb4t),  Mrs. 
Cbild  publihlKid  a  c(»llection  of  her  magazine  ^tories  under  the  title  of 
"  Fact  and  Fiction."  Her  last  work,  one  of  the  most  elaborate  she 
has  undertaken,  is  entitled  "The  I'rogress  of  Religious  Ideas,  em- 
bracing a  view  vf  every  form  of  bidief,  from  the  most  ancient  Uindoo 
rei-onls,  to  the  compbde  establi>hment  of  the  Papal  (/hurch.** 

nf  Mrs.  Chil.rs  writing-*,  an  Knglish  reviewer  thus  s]»vaks :  "What- 
ever comes  to  her  from  without,  whether  through  the  eye  or  the  ear, 

'  Wlifii  thid  Wiirk  nf  Mr«.  ('>iiltr->  ii]>|u  iin-l.  Iir.  riiHiiiiing.  it  in  naid, 
MO  ih-li);hti'il  with  it  thnl  he  nt  nni-c  uHlk<'>l  I'riiiii  Hn-toii  to  Ruzbury  to 
thr  authur,  though  a  »trfin.i;t'r  tn  him.  uipI  thiink  her  lur  it. 
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whether  in  nature  or  art,  is  reflected  in  her  writings  with  a  halo  of 
beauty  thrown  about  it  by  her  own  fancy ;  and  thus  presented,  it 
appeals  to  our  sympathies  and  awakens  an  interest  which  carves  it 
upon  the  memory  in  letters  of  gold.  But  she  has  yet  loftier  claims 
to  respect  than  a  poetical  nature.  She  is  a  philosopher,  and,  better 
still,  a  religious  philosopher.  Every  page  presents  to  us  scraps  of 
wisdom,  not  pedantically  put  forth,  as  if  to  attract  admiration,  but 
thrown  out  by  the  way  in  seeming  unconsciousness,  and  as  part  of 
lier  ordinary  thoughts.'* 


MARIUS. 

Stiggested  by  a  painting  by  Vanderlyn,  of  Marias  seated  among  the  ruins  of  Carthage. 

Pillars  are  fallen  at  thy  feet, 
•   Fanes  quiver  in  the  air, 
A  prostrate  city  is  thy  seat — 
And  thou  alone  art  there. 

No  change  comes  o*er  thy  noble  brow, 

Though  ruin  is  around  thee, 
Thine  eye-beam  burns  as  proudly  now, 

As  when  the  laurel  crowned  thee. 

It  cannot  bend  thy  lofty  soul. 

Though  friends  and  fame  depart ; 
The  car  of  fate  may  o'er  thee  roll, 

Nor  crush  thy  Roman  heart. 

And  Genius  hath  electric  power. 

Which  earth  can  never  tame  ; 
Bright  suns  may  scorch,  and  dark  clouds  lower — 

Its  flash  is  still  the  same. 

The  dreams  we  loved  in  early  life 

May  melt  like  mist  away  ; 
High  thoughts  may  seem,  'mid  passion's  strife, 

Like  Carthage  in  decay. 

And  proud  hopes  in  the  human  heart 

May  be  to  ruin  hurled, 
Like  mouldering  monuments  of  art 

Heaped  on  a  sleeping  world. 

Yet  there  is  something  will  not  die, 

Where  life  hath  once  been  fair ; 
Some  towering  thoughts  still  rear  on  high, 

Some  Roman  lingers  there  1 
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LINES 

On  luailiiL-  !i  T'-y  niork  lli»'  %*n\n>\  of  n  C]"cV  In  a  rimrrh-Piooitlc,  aa  it  lang  tb« 

liuur  tif  twoivo. 

Ay«».  ring  thy  shout  to  the  merry  hours : 

\V«'ll  inny  ye  part  in  glee  ; 
From  tht;ir  suiinv  wimrs  thcv  scatter  flowers. 

And,  Inugliing,  look  on  thee. 

Thy  thrilling  voico  h.is  attirteil  tears: 

It  hrin^s  to  niiml  the  day 
Wlu'ii  1  <*has«'«l  huttvrtlieM  anil  yetirs — 

And  hoth  Ih'W  fast  away. 

Th«'n  my  glad  tlion^hts  w«»re  few  and  free  ; 

Tl H*y  oann»  hut  to  d«'part, 
And  iiid  m)t  ask  wh»»ro  heaven  could  he — 

Twas  in  my  litth*  lieart. 

1  sinpo  have  Honcht  the  meteor  crown, 

Whi<h  fam«>  h«"»to\rs  on  men: 
TI"«Av  L'h'nllv  wouM  1  tlirow  it  down, 

Tn  Im»  so  ^ay  again  ! 

Hut  youthful   i«»v  lias  Lunr  away; 

III  vain  'ti-.  now  jmrsui'd  ; 
Sn«h  rainl"'W  L'l'»rir-{  <»nlv  stav 

Ai'i'und  tht*  simply  L'<»od. 

I  kunw  t«to  nnuh  to  hi»  ;i>  Mi-ssod 

A^  wiii-n  I  was  lika  tl : 

My  spirit,  rivisnn»'d  Inin  n'-<t, 

lias  li>>t  its  huovani'v. 

Vit  -till  I  lnv»'  till"  \vinir«'.I  luMir.-. : 

W«'  <»fti'n  part  in  l'1»"«' — 
And  ^olln■tinl•■•*,  ton.  an*  friiL'rant  ihiwrrs 

Thfir  farewell  L'ifts  t«>  me. 


A  STKKKT  SiKNE. 

The  Other  tiny,  n«?  1  ci\mv  down  15roomr  Street,  I  snw  a 
stn-ri  inusiriaii  pliiyinir  nrar  thi^  <l«M>r  of  ii  ^niteel  dwelling. 
Tin-  nr^an  was  nnroiiiinonly  ^wi'et  ami  niiHow  in  its  tones,  the 
tniH-  wifr  sh>w  ami  i»laintivr.  and  I  fanrii'd  that  I  saw  in  the 
\vuMi:iii'>  Italian  fare  an  rxpn  -sii»n  that  imiifated  suflu'ieiit  rc- 
linrhMiit  to  pnTrr  tlic  tiiidi r  and  lla'  imlanrhuly  to  the  iivclj 
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**  trainer  tunes"  in  vogue  with  the  populace.  She  looked  like 
one  who  iiad  suffered  much,  and  the  sorrowful  music  seemed 
her  own  appropriate  voice.  A  little  girl  clung  to  her  scanty 
garments,  as  if  afraid  of  ^all  things  but  her  mother.  As  I 
looked  at  them,  a  young  lady  of  pleasing  countenance  opened 
the  window,  and  began  to  sing  like  a  bird,  in  keeping  with  the 
street  organ.  Two  other  young  girls  came  and  leaned  on  her 
shoulder ;  and  still  she  sang  on.  Blessings  on  her  gentle 
heart !  It  was  evidently  the  spontaneous  gush  of  human  love 
and  sympathy.  The  beauty  of  the  incident  attracted  attention. 
A  group  of  gentlemen  gradually  collected  round  the  organist ; 
and  ever  as  the  tune  ended,  they  bowed  respectfully  toward  the 
window,  waved  their  hats,  and  called  out,  "More,  if  you 
please!"  One,  whom  I  knew  well  for  the  kindest  and  truest 
soul,  passed  round  his  hat;  hearts  were  kindled,  and  the  silver 
fell  in  freely.  In  a  minute,  four  or  five  dollars  were  collected 
for  the  poor  woman.  She  spoke  no  word  of  gratitude,  but 
she  gave  such  a  look  !  *'  Will  you  go  to  the  next  street,  and 
play  to  a  friend  of  mine  ?"  said  my  kind-hearted  friend.  She 
answered,  in  tones  expressing  the  deepest  emotion  :  "No,  sir, 
God  bless  you  all  ;  God  bless  you  oi/,"  (making  a  courtesy  to 
the  youn^c  lad}^  who  had  stepped  back,  and  stood  sheltered  by 
the  curtain  of  the  window;)  "I  will  play  no  more  to-day;  I 
will  go  home,  now."  The  tears  trickled  down  her  cheeks, 
and,  as  she  walked  away,  she  ever  and  anon  wiped  her  eyes 
with  the  corner  of  her  shawl.  The  group  of  gentlemen  lin- 
gered a  moment  to  look  after  her,  then,  turning  toward  the 
now  closed  window,  they  gave  three  enthusiastic  cheers,  and 
departed,  better  than  they  came.  The  pavement  on  which 
they  stood  had  been  a  church  to  them  ;  and  for  the  next  hour, 
at  least,  their  hearts  were  more  than  usually  prepared  for  deeds 
of  gentleness  and  mercy.  Why  are  such  scenes  so  uncommon  ? 
Why  do  we  thus  repress  our  sympathies,  and  chill  the  genial 
current  of  nature,  by  formal  observances  and  restraints  ? 


UNSELFISHNESS. 

I  found  the  Battery  unoccupied,  save  by  children,  whom  the 
weatlier  made  as  merry  as  birds.  Everything  seemed  moving 
to  the  vernal  tune  of 

"  Brignal  banks  are  fresh  and  fair, 
And  Gretna  woods  are  green." 

47 
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To  one  who  was  chasing  her  hoop,  I  said,  smiling,  ''Yon 
are  a  nice  little  girl."  She  stopped,  looked  up  in  my  face,  so 
rosy  and  happy,  and  laying  her  hand  on  her  brother's  shouK 
der,  exclaimed  earnestly,  "And  he  is  a  nice  little  boy,  tool" 
It  was  a  simple,  child-like  act,  bat  it  brought  a  warm  gash 
into  my  heart.  Blessings  on  all  anselBshnessI  on  all  thai 
leads  us  in  lore  to  prefer  one  another.  Here  lies  the  secret  of 
universal  harmony;  this  is  the  diapason  which  would  bring  us 
all  into  tune.  Only  by  losing  ourselves  can  we  6nd  ourselves. 
How  clearly  does  the  divine  voice  within  us  proclaim  this,  bj 
the  hymn  of  joy  it  sings,  whenever  we  witness  an  unselfish  deed, 
or  hear  an  unselfish  thought.  Blessings  on  that  loving  little 
one  I  She  made  the  city  seem  a  garden  to  me.  I  kissed  my 
hand  to  her,  as  I  turned  off  in  quest  of  the  Brooklyn  ferry. 
The  sparkling  waters  swarmed  with  boats,  some  of  which  had 
taken  a  big  ship  by  the  hand,  and  were  leading  her  out  to  sea, 
as  the  pratUe  of  childhood  often  guides  wisdom  into  the  deepest 
and  broadest  thought. 


P0LITENK8S. 

In  politeness,  as  tn  many  other  things  connected  with  the 
formation  of  character,  people  in  general  begin  outside,  when 
they  should  begin  inside;  instead  of  beginning  with  the  heart, 
and  trusting  that  to  form  the  manners,  they  l>egin  with  the 
manners,  and  trust  the  heart  to  chance  influences.  l[\\e golden 
ruU  contains  the  very  life  and  soul  of  politeness.  Children 
may  l>e  taught  to  make  a  graceful  courtesy,  or  a  gentlemanly 
bow  ;  but,  unless  they  have  likewise  been  taught  to  abhor  what 
is  selfish,  and  always  prefer  another's  comfort  and  pleasure  to 
their  own,  their  politeness  will  be  entirely  artificial,  and  used 
only  when  it  is  their  interest  to  use  it.  On  the  other  band,  a 
truly  benevolent,  kind-hearted  person  will  always  be  distin- 
guished for  what  is  called  native  politeness,  though  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  conventional  forms  of  society. 


BEAUTY. 

rerlinps  there  is  no  gift  with  which  mortals  are  endoweit, 
tliiit  brings  so  much  danger  u8  beauty,  in  proportion  to  the 
usefulness  and  happiness  it  produces.     It  is  to  rare  for  a  belle 
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to  be  happy,  or  e?en  contented,  after  the  season  of  youth  is 
past,  that  it  is  considered  almost  a  miracle.  If  your  daughter 
is  handsome,  it  is  peculiarly  necessary  that  she  should  not  be 
taui^ht  to  attach  an  undue  importance  to  the  dangerous  gift ; 
and  if  she  is  plain,  it  certainly  is  not  for  her  happiness  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  misfortune. 

It  certainly  is  natural  to  admire  beauty,  whether  it  be  in 
human  beings,  animals,  or  flowers  ;  it  is  a  principle  implanted 
within  the  human  mind,  and  we  cannot  get  rid  of  it.  Beauty 
is  the  outward  form  of  goodness ;  and  that  is  the  reason  we 
love  it  instinctively,  without  thinking  why  we  love  it.  The 
truth  is,  beauty  is  really  of  some  consequence  ;  but  of  very 
small  consequence  compared  with  good  principles,  good  feel- 
ings, and  good  understanding.  In  this  manner  children  ought 
to  hear  it  spoken  of.  There  should  be  no  affected  indifference 
on  this  or  any  other  subject.  If  a  child  say,  ''Everybody  loves 
Jane  Snow — she  is  so  pretty  ;"  I  would  answer,  "  Is  Jane 
Snow  a  good,  kind  little  girl?  I  should  be  pleased  with  her 
pretty  face,  and  should  want  to  kiss  her,  when  I  first  saw  her ; 
but  if  I  found  she  was  cross  and  selfish,  I  should  not  love  her; 
and  I  should  not  wish  to  have  her  about  me."  In  this  way 
the  attention  will  be  drawn  from  the  subject  of  beauty,  to  the 
importance  of  goodness;  and  there  is  no  affectation  in  the 
business — the  plain  truth  is  told.  We  do  love  beauty  at  first 
sight ;  and  we  do  cease  to  love  it,  if  it  is  not  accompanied  by 
amiable  qualities. 

OLD  AQE. 

Childhood  itself  is  scarcely  more  lovely  than  a  cheerful,  kind, 
sunshiny  old  age. 

How  I  love  the  mellow  sage, 
Smiling  through  the  veil  of  age ! 
And  whene'er  this  man  of  years 
In  the  dance  of  joj  appears, 
Age  is  on  his  temples' hung. 
But  his  heart — his  heart  is  young  I 

Here  is  the  great  secret  of  a  bright  and  green  old  age. 
When  Tithonus  asked  for  an  eternal  life  in  the  body,  and  found, 
to  his  sorrow,  that  immortal  youth  was  not  included  in  the 
bargain,  it  surely  was  because  he  forgot  to  ask  the  perpetual 
gift  of  loving  and  sympathizing. 

Next  to  this,  is  an  intense  affection  for  nature,  and  for  all 
simple  things.     A  human  heart  can  never  grow  old,  if  it  takes 
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a  lively  interest  in  the  pairing  of  birds,  the  rtprodftiw  ^ 
flowers,  and  the  changing  tints  of  autumn  ferns.  Natnt.  » 
like  other  friends,  has  an  exhaust! ess  meaDiDfr,  whi^  oae  «» 
and  hears  more  distinctly,  the  more  thej  are  enamorvd  of  Wf 
Blessed  are  they  who  hear  it;  for  through  tones  codw  theviC 
inward  perceptions  of  the  spirit.  Into  the  ear  of  the  M 
which  reverently  listens,  Nature  whispers,  speaks,  or  vartSo. 
most  heavenly  arcana. 

And  even  they  who  seek  her  only  through  scieaee.  rectiTf  i 
portion  of  her  own  tranquillity  and  perpetual  joath.  TV 
happiest  old  man  I  ever  saw  was  one  who  knew  hov  *ii 
mason-bee  builds  his  cell,  and  how  every  bird  lines  her  itft: 
who  found  ]»1eusurc  in  a  sea- shore  pebble,  as  hors  do  n  m« 
marbles  ;  and  who  placed  every  i^littering  mineral  in  a  fom 
of  li|;ht,  und(>r  a  kaleidoscope  of  his  own  conrtmctioa.  Tb 
effect  was  like  the  imuginctl  richt's  of  fairy  land  ;  and  whei  ■ 
admiring  group  of  hnp])y  young  people  pnthereil  ronnd  ic.  cki 
heart  of  the  good  old  man  lra|)iMl  like  the  heart  of  a  child.  TW 
laws  of  nature,  as  manifested  in  her  infinitely  various  o;vrv 
tions,  were  to  him  a  pen*nniul  fountain  of  delight ;  and.  ;-it 
lior,  he  oflered  the  joy  to  all.  Here  was  no  admixtarv  of  ik 
bad  excitcnient  attendant  upon  ambition  or  controTeriT;  te 
all  was  serenely  happy,  as  are  au  ungePB  thoughts,  or  as  is- 
fant*s  dreams. 

A^e,  in  its  outward  flenses,  n^turns  aprain  to  childhood;  mi 
thus  should  it  do  spiritually.     The  little  child  enters  a  ricb 
nian*s  house,  and  loves  to  play  with  the  things  that  are  scs 
and  pretty,  but  he  thinks  not  of  their  market  value,  nor  do« 
ho  pride  himself  that  another  child  cannnt  play  with  the  n^ 
The  farmer's  home  will  probably  deli^hl  him  mure  ;  for  heaill 
love  living  siiuirrels  better  than  marble  greyhounds,  and  tkt 
merry  bob-o*>lincoln  better  than  stuffed  bird.s  frum  Arahv  tkt 
blest ;  for  Mry  eannot  ^ing  into  his  heart.     What  Me  wants  ■ 
life  and  love — the  power  of  ^ivin<r  ami  reeoivinfr  joy.      Totlw 
estimate  of  thiii^^<.  wisdom  returns,  after  the  intuitions  of  chD^ 
I  hood  are  lost.     Virtue  is  but  iiinocenro  on  a  hiirher  plane,  ts 
be  attaiiie*!  only  thronirh  severe  eouflirf.     Thn-*  life  Cff.>reple1ct 
its  circle  ;   but  it  is  a  cip'le  that  riVx  while  it  rorolres;  for 
the  path  <if  spirit  \<  ever  spiral.  ci'iitaiMinir  (i//  of  truth  aa4 
love  in  eaeh  revithilion,  yet  ever  teiiiiiiiLr  u|>ward.      The  Tirtat 
which  brin^rs  us  li:iek  to  inuoeenee.  nn  a  hi'.rher  plane  of 
doni.  may  be  tin' rhiMliiUfil  «»f  another  >i:ite  «»f  e.\isifni*e: 
through  sueees>i\e  'itnlliets  we  may  airai'i  e-'inplete  the  ascend* 
ing  cirele,  anil  Tind  it  holiue^ 
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The  ages,  too,  are  rising  spirally ;  each  containing  all,  jet 
ever  ascending.  Hence,  all  our  new  things  are  old,  and  vet 
they  are  new.  Some  truth  known  to  the  ancients  meets  us'on 
a  higher  plane,  and  we  do  not  recognize  it,  because  it  is  like 
a  child  of  earth  which  has  passed  upward  and  become  an 
angel.  Nothing  of  true  beauty  ever  passes  away.  The  youth 
of  the  world,  which  Greece  embodied  in  immortal  marble,  will 
return  in  the  circling  Ages,  as  innocence  comes  back  in  virtue; 
but  it  shall  return  filled  with  a  higher  life  ;  and  that,  too,  shall 
point  upward.  Thus  shall  the  Arts  be  glorified.  Beethoven's 
music  prophesies  all  this,  and  struggles  after  it  continually ; 
therefore,  whosoever  hears  it  (with  the  inward,  as  well  as  the 
oxUward  ear)  feels  his  soul  spread  its  strong  pinions,  eager  to 
pass  '*  the  flaming  bounds  of  time  and  space,"  and  circle  all 
the  infinite. 


GEORGE  BANCROtT. 

This  distinguished  historian  was  bom  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
in  the  year  1800.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Aaron  Bancroft,  was  the  minis- 
ter of  a  congregational  ohnrch,  in  that  town,  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  and  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  theologian  of  learning  and 
piety.  At  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  Mr.  Bancroft  entered  Harvard 
College,  and  graduated  in  1817,  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class. 
His  first  inclinations  were  to  study  theology;  bat  in  the  following 
year  he  went  to  Germany,  and  spent  two  years  at  Gottingen,  in  the 
study  of  history  and  philology,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy.  He  then  visited  in  succession  Berlin,  Heidelberg, 
Italy,  France,  and  London,  and  returned  home,  in  1822,  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  scholars  for  his  age  our  country  had  produced. 
He  was  at  once  appointed  tutor  of  Greek  in  Harvard  College,  and 
those  who  had  the  benefit  of  his  instructions  remember  well  his  zeal* 
and  faithfulness,  and  varied  learning  as  a  teacher.  Desirous,  how- 
ever, to  introduce  into  our  country  the  system  qf  education  that 
obtained  at  the  German  gymnasia,  he  established,  in  conjunction  with 
Joseph  G.  Cogswell,'  a  school  of  a  high  classical  character  at  "  Round 

>  Now  the  learned  librarian  of  the  Aster  Library,  and  pne  pf  the  lirs^ 
bibliugraphers  in  our  country. 
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Ilill/'  Nurtliaropton,  Mauachiuetts.  Here  he  prpfMrvil  mnr  »*=. 
rable  Latin  text-books  for  school s.  inDch  in  advAnce  of  aBjth:a£  '-^-^ 
ii-<eil  in  oar  country.  In  1^2^,  lie  gave  to  the  public  a  tracsUi-ix  " 
Ileeren's  ''  Histories  of  the  States  of  Aiitliiuitjr."  B«forv  this  U  lu 
given  some  attention  to  politics,  au'l  ranked  himm^f  with  tW  VV* 
jiart/,  but  he  now  went  over  to  tlie  Democrat ie  part  j,  and  vas  ia  \h 
high  road  to  political  preferment. 

In  1834,  Mr.  Bancroft  publinhed  the  fin^t  volnme  of  ^  The  Hitrrr  i 
the  Unitod  iStates/'  a  work  to  which  he  had  long  >leToted  hit  thocxia 
and  rescarchtts.  The  first  and  two  su(H.'eedinff  Tolamca  of  the  v<«l 
comprising  tho  colonial  historv  of  the  count rr,  wera  r«««ircd  wA 
great  satisfaction  by  the  public,  as  bfini;  in  advance  of  anjthiac  *>i& 
liad  been  written  on  the  subjtH*t  in  brilliancy  of  Btrle,  pictara*^ 
ftkotchos  of  character  and  inoiilent.  compass  of  erudition,  and 
rally  fair  read  ruling.  We  must,  howevor,  express  the  donbl  \ 
for  a  stum  recital  of  fact::,  it  will  be  cunAider^l  as  tAe  historv  of  •« 
country. 

lu  1S38,  Mr.  Bancroft  receivoil  from  Treiiident  Van  Rar«B  the  i^ 
priintnii'ut   of  TolU'ctor  uf  the   I'urt   nf   Iio<<ton.   whii;h    sitaatioa  kt 
rHaino'l  till  1^*4 1.     iMirin.L:  this  tinii*  ho  was  busily  vn^racvd  npia  lk* 
thini  vnliMue  of  his  history,  uhii  h  was  ]inbli«lii  .1  in  1^42.     la  l^H 
hu  was  tho  '*  Dcmoi'ratic"  caifliil.iti*  for  (iuvernor  of  MaaaachwcCik 
but  was  unsiicfi*s>fiil.     hi  tin*  fall  itf  that  year.  Mr.  Polk  wa»  elwtal 
rre.*(iili>nt,  who,  early  tin*  n<>\t  Vfar,  np)iointeil  him  Secretarr  of  Ihl 
Navy.     In  1^4is  he  was  ai>|>«»iiiti>d  minister  plenijiotontiarT  to  Gf^ 
Britain,  anil  tbere  reprosi-nt*'!  the  I'liitt'il  rotates  until  suce««diU  If 
Mr.  Aiibott  Liwrem*(>.  in  1^41).     (Mi  lii<*  n*:iim,  this  roar,  to  hia  m^ 
try.  he  inaib.'  New  Vuik  lii^   pine  i^f   re>i<b'nro,  and    Trnmcd  BMt 
artivrly  the  prn-iTUti«in  of  hi"  hjotorii-al  lali^irs.     Tho  fnnrth  r^vlsBi 
«>r  liis  bi>tMry.  whioli  a]ii>«*arfil  in   l'*.'*^.  imlinled  the  o|^ainff  an^fl 
of  tlie  ^riMt  drama  of  Aiii*Tit-an  Iuib-|k>iiib'Tit*o  :   the  tifih  and  aizth  «» 
luiiies  wrrt>  publisbfd  in  1 '*rr4,  au-l  fully  "ii?>tain  the  character  of  the 
previous  ]K>rtiiiiis  of  tlo;  i«i>rk.' 

'   I  ro^rri't  lliat  Mr.  riniii-ri>tl.  in  lln-  thini  •■  liti'>ii  ..f  in^  hi-t-iry.  iif|«ir  h«  tei 
rntiTr-l  ui-'ii  \\\v  bii<'  ••!  |>-liti<-!il  fT>-l«riiii|it.  •ti-'il  i    t    |.:i-;il,.  ft.'Zu  lh« 
•hsrnily  I'f  Li-ii-rv.  nii>i  intri  'in  '•   -It  ih'w  |  il:.-.  j  r»   .it-ry  !••  tfi,.  pui.,— i 
u!  Virginia.  n|>ii\>>;f I if:il  lit' pSii\ fry. 
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CUARACTER  OF  ROGER  WILLIAMS. 

While  the  state  was  thus  connecting  by  the  closest  bonds 
the  energy  of  its  faith  with  its  form  of  government,  there  ap- 
peared in  its  n)idst  one  of  those  clear  minds  which  sometimes 
bless  the  world  by  their  power  of  receiving  moral  truth  in  its 
purest  light,  and  of  reducing  the  just  conclusions  of  their  prin- 
ciples to  a  happy  and  consistent  practice.  In  February  of  the 
first  year  of  the  colony,  but  a  few  months  after  the  arrival  of 
Winthrop,  and  before  either  Cotton  or  Hooker  had  embarked 
for  New  England,  there  arrived  at  Nantasket,  after  a  stormy 
passage  of  sixty-six  days,  *'  a  young  minister,  godly  and  zealous, 
having  precious"  gifts.  It  was  Roger  Williams.  .  He  was 
then  but  a  little  more  than  thirty  years  of  age;  but  his  mind 
had  already  matured  a  doctrine  which  secures  him  an  immor- 
tality of  fame,  as  its  application  has  given  religious  peace  to 
the  American  world.  He  was  a  Puritan,  and  a  fugitive  from 
English  persecution  ;  but  his  wrongs  had  not  clouded  bis 
accurate  understanding ;  in  the  capacious  recesses  of  his  mind 
he  had  revolved  the  nature  of  intolerance,  and  he,  and  be  alone, 
had  arrived  at  the  great  principle  which  is  its  sole  effectual 
remedy.  He  announced  his  discovery  under  the  simple  pro- 
position of  the  sanctity  of  conscience.  The  civil  magistrate 
should  restrain  crime,  but  never  control  opinion;  should  punish 
guilt,  but  never  violate  the  freedom  of  the  soul.  The  doctrine 
contained  within  itself  an  entire  reformation  of  theological 
jurisprudence  ;  it  would  blot  from  the  statute-book  the  felony 
of  non-conformity  ;  would  quench  the  fires  that  persecution 
had  so  long  kept  burning ;  would  repeal  every  law  compelling 
attendance  on  public  worship ;  would  abolish  tithes  and  all 
forced  contributions  to  the  maintenance  of  religion  ;  would 
give  an  equal  protection  to  every  form  of  religions  faith  ;  and 
never  suffer  the  authority  of  the  civil  government  to  be  enlisted 
against  the  mosque  of  the  Mussulman  or  the  altar  of  the  fire- 
worshipper,  against  the  Jewish  synagogue  or  the  Roman 
cathedral.  It  is  wonderful  with  what  distinctness  Roger  Wil- 
liams deduced  these  inferences  from  bis  great  principle;  the 
(•onsistency  with  which,  like  Pascal  and  Edwards,  those  bold 
and  profound  reasoners  on  other  subjects,  he  accepted  every 
fair  inference  from  his  doctrines;  and  the  circumspection  with 
which  he  repelled  every  unjust  imputation.  In  the  unwaver- 
ing assertion  of  his  views  he  never  changed  his  position ;  the 
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sanctity  of  couscitMice  was  the  f^reat  tenet  which,  with  aD  J 
(•iinse(jtuMiCL%  he  defciKled,  as  he  firdt  trod  the  shorrs  of  Sr 
Kiiirland  ;  and  in  his  extreme  ohi  n^c  it  was  the  last  pnbiui 
of  Jiis  heart.  Hut  it  ))Iaced  the  yotin<r  emigrant  in  direct  « 
position  to  the  whole  system  an  which  MajimchaseKtB  n 
founded  ;  and  gentle  and  fur«;ivin^  as  wa.s  hid  temper,  pnv 
as  he  was  to  conciMJe  everytliiiiir  wliicli  honeMj  |>erGiitttd  k 
always  asserted  his  belief  with  temjieratc  liruiness  and  oabn^ 
ing  benevolence. 


THE  PEOPLE  CALLED  QUAKERS. 

The  nobler  instincts  of  humanity  are  the  same  in  ereffjif 
and  in  every  brrast.  The  exalted  hopes  that  hare  digufa 
former  generations  of  men  will  be  renewed  as  loni;  ai  ik 
human  heart  shall  throb.  The  visions  of  Plato  are  hot  leTim 
in  the  dreams  of  Sir  Thomas  M<ire.  A  spiritual  nnitj  hii 
together  every  member  of  the  human  family:  and  ererj 
contains  an  incorruptible  seed,  capable  of  spriii|rin^  upm 
producin«^  all  that  man  can  know  of  (Sod,  and  dutr.  aai  fk 
soul.  An  inward  voice,  uncreated  by  schooU,  inde|icndcM« 
retlnemcnt,  opens  to  the  unlettered  mind,  not  leu  than  to  A 
polished  scholar,  a  sure  pathway  into  the  en f ranch i^^mcati^ 
immortal  truth.  This  is  the  faith  of  the  people  called  Qoato 
Their  rise  is  one  of  the  memorable  events  in  the  hi^oij  < 
man.  It  marks  the  moment  when  intellectual  freedom  vi 
claimed  unconditii»nally  by  the  people  as  an  inalienable  bM 
ri;;ht.  To  the  masses  in  that  ajrc.  all  n'fleotion  on  |H>litiea  m 
morals  presented  itself  under  a  theoluirical  form.  The  Qoaki 
doctrine  is  )tliilosopliy.  summimed  from  the  cloister,  the  eollefr 
and  the  saloon,  and  planted  amonir  the  most  despised  of  tl 
]MHtple.  As  ]»ortry  is  oMer  than  critics,  so  phiiuiiophr  is  old 
*  than  m('taphy>icians.  The  mysterious  question  of  the  parpo 
of  our  bein^  is  alwavs  before  us  and  within  us:  and  the  litt 
child,  as  it  be^rins  to  prattle,  makes  in(piiries  which  the  pride  • 
learning  cannot  .solve.  The  method  of  the  solution  adopted  I 
the  ijuakers  was  the  natural  con*ic(pirniM>  of  the  origin  of  iJm 
sect.  The  mind  of  tifurLre  Fox  li:i>i  the  hiirhest  sr^teoMt 
Hiiracily:  and  his  doctrine,  dfvi-liip«'d  and  reiiilertKl  illustrioi 
by  Barclay  and  Prnn,  \\a<!  ilistin'.:ui«>li('d  by  its  ^implioitJ  aa 
unity.  The  Quaker  has  but  one  word — T!ie  Inner  Li^ht.  tl 
voice  of  God  in  the  soul.  Thai  liirht  is  a  reality,  and  tbereAN 
in  its  freedom  the  hi^rhest  revt-laiion  of  truth :  it  is  kiwilti 
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with  tlie  Spirit  of  God,  and  therefore  merits  dominion  as  the 
guide  to  virtue :  it  shines  in  every  man's  breast,  and  therefore 
joins  the  whole  human  race  in  the  unity  of  equal  rights.  In- 
tellectual freedom,  the  supremacy  of  mind,  universal  enfran- 
chisement— these  three  points  include  the  whole  of  Quakerism, 
as  far  as  it  belongs  to  civil  history. 


CniVAIiBT  AND  PURITANISM. 

Historians  have  loved  to  eulogize  the  manners  and  virtues, 
the  glory  and  the  benefits,  of  chivalry.  Puritanism  accom- 
plished for  mankind  far  more.  If  it  had  the  sectarian  crime 
of  intolerance,  chivalry  had  the  vices  of  dissoluteness.  The 
knights  were  brave  from  gallantry  of  spirit ;  the  Puritans  from 
the  fear  of  God.  The  knights  were  proud  of  loyalty ;  the 
Puritans  of  liberty.  The  knights  did  homage  to  monarchs,  in 
whose  smile  they  beheld  honot,  whose  rebuke  was  the  wound 
of  disgrace  ;  the  Puritans,  disdaining  ceremony,  would  not 
bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  nor  bend  the  knee  to  the  King 
of  kings.  Chivalry  delighted  in  outward  show,  favored  plea- 
sure, multiplied  amusement,  and  degraded  the  human  race  by 
an  exclusive  respect  for  the  privileged  classes  ;  Puritanism 
bridled  the  passions,  commanded  the  virtues  of  self-denial,  and 
rescued  the  name  of  man  from  dishonor.  The  former  valued 
courtesy  ;  the  latter,  justice.  The  former  adorned  society  by 
graceful  refinements  ;  the  latter  founded  national  grandeur  on 
universal  education.  The  institutions  of  chivalry  were  sub- 
verted by  the  gradually  increasing  weight,  and  knowledge,  and 
opulence  of  the  industrious  classes ;  the  Puritans,  rallying  upon 
those  classes,  planted  in  their  hearts  the  undying  principles  of 
democratic  liberty. 


THE  POSITION  OF  THE  PURITANS. 

To  the  colonists  the  maintenance  of  their  religious  unity 
seemed  essential  to  their  cordial  resistance  to  English  attempts 
at  oppression.  And  why,  said  they,  should  we  not  insist  upon 
this  union  ?  We  have  come  to  the  outside  of  the  world  for 
the  privilege  of  living  by  ourselves ;  why  should  we  open  our 
asylum  to  those  in  whom  we  can  repose  no  confidence?  The 
world  cannot  call  this  persecution.  We  have  been  banished 
to  the  wilderness ;  is  it  an  injustice  to  exclude  our  oppressors, 
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nnd  those  whom  we  dread  as  their  allies,  from  the  place  which 
is  to  shelter  us  from  their  intolernnoe  ?  Is  it  a  great  crueltj 
to  expel  from  our  abode  the  euemies  of  our  peace,  or  e?en  the 
doubtful  friend  ?  Will  any  man  complain  at  beinp:  driven  from 
among  banished  men,  with  whom  he  has  no  fellowship ;  of 
being  refused  admittance  to  a  gloomy  place  of  exile?  The 
wide  continent  of  America  invited  colonization  ;  they  claimed 
their  own  narrow  domains  for  "  the  brethren."  Their  reli|rion 
was  their  life  :  thev  welcomed  none  but  its  adherents  ;  thev 
could  not  tolerate  the  scoifer,  the  infidel,  or  the  dissenter;  and 
the  presence  of  the  whole  people  was  required  in  their  con- 
gregation. Such  was  the  system  inflexibly  established  and 
regarded  as  the  only  adequate  guarantee  of  the  rising  liberties 
of  Massachusetts. 


GKOttOK  P.  MORRIS. 

Gkouhk  p.  MoKRifi,  "to  whom  the  common  voice  of  the  conntry  hmi 
givfii  the  title  of  the  So.ng-wkitek  of  Amkrica,"  was  bom  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  in  1802.  He  e.ir1v  couinirncod  hid  literary  caiver,  ami 
in  lSiI'2  Itvcame  the  e«litor  of  **'nio  N«*w  York  Mirror,"  which  remained 
uiiilcr  hJH  control  till  1843,  wltcn  i>coiiniary  difficulties,  occaiiione«l  by 
tho  storm  of  financial  uniharrnssniiMit  wliich  had  but  shortly  before 
I>:is!4*>d  ovt*r  the  country,  ^oiiipi'Ufd  him  to  relinquiMh  its  publication. 
Durinj;  thid  long  )H.'riod,  thiu  |K'rioilical  was  wry  ably  comlucteil,  and 
btM'nnie  the  vehicle  of  iutro<luction  to  tlie  ])ulilio  of  some  of  the  be^t 
writem  in  thu  country.  In  1^44,  h<»  cstahliithi'd  *'The  New  Mirror/' 
in  conjunction  with  Win  friend  N.  P.  Willis,  whicli  was  stKin  after 
clian^eil  into  '*The  Kvening  Mirn>r."  Thid,  after  being  continue«l  a 
year  art  a  daily  paper,  with  great  >iiirit  and  tante,  wan  hold  out,  and  in 
November,  I84ti,  tliese  two  gifted  authors  started  a  weekly  paper. 
called  **  The  Home  Journal/'  which  has  been  continueil  from  year  to 
year  with  increat<ing  popularity — a  ]M>pularity  richly  deserved  from 
the  ta^te,  elegance,  and  enterprise  with  which  it  id  conducted. 

(teueral  Morris  (for  so  he  id  generally  called,  as  holding  the  rank  of 
briL'.'iilier-L'(>neral;  has  publii*h<*il  the  following  works :  " The  Deserted 
Itri-l.'.  an-l  other  riH-m^."  1^4!!;  "  I  he  \Viti]i-)»<K>r-will,  a  I'oem  ;** 
"  .\uierican  MeliKlies  /'  two  or  three  Dr.nmas  ;  and  in  conjunction  with 
his  friend  Willis,  au  admirable  book  entitled  "The  Prose  and  Poetry 
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of  Enrope  and  America."  But  it  is  as  a  writer  of  Songs,  which  exert 
so  wide  an  influence  npon  national  character  and  manners,  and  of  a 
few  short  pieces  which,  hj  their  elevated  moral  sentiment  and  touch- 
ing pathos,  go  right  to  the  heart,  that  Mr.  Morris  (for  we  love  better 
the  plain  citizen's  title)  will  hold  an  enduring  place  in  American 
literature.' 


LIFE  IN  THE  WEST. 

Ho !  brothers ^ome  hither  and  list  to  ray  story — 

Merry  and  brief  will  the  narrative  be : 
Here,  like  a  monarch,  I  reign  in  my  glory — 

Master  am  I,  boys,  of  all  that  I  see. 
Where  once  frown'd  a  forest  a  garden  is  smiling — 

The  meadow  and  moorland  are  marshes  no  more ; 
And  there  curls  the  smoke  of  my  cottage,  beguiling 

The  children  who  cluster  like  grapes  at  the  door. 
Then  enter,  boys  ;  cheerly,  boys,  enter  and  rest, 
The  land  of  the  heart  is  the  land  of  the  west. 
Oho,  boys  I — oho,  boys ! — oho ! 

Talk  not  of  the  town,  boys — give  me  the  broad  prairie, 

Where  man  like  the  wind  roams  impulsive  and  free ; 
Behold  how  its  beautiful  colors  all  vary, 

Like  those  of  the  clouds,  or  the  deep-rolling  sea. 
A  life  in  the  woods,-  boys,  is  even  as  changing ; 

With  proud  independence  we  season  our  cheer. 
And  those  who  the  world  are  for  happiness  ranging 

Won't  find  it  at  all,  if  they  don't  find  it  here. 

>  "  General  Morris's  fame  as  '  The  Song-writer  of  America'  belongs  to  two 
hemispheres,  and  is  greater  now  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  *  You  a8k  me,' 
says  a  recent  letter  from  an  English  gentleman,  now  representing  in  the 
House  of  Commons  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  English  boroughs,  *  whether 
I  have  seen  Gen.  Morris's  last  song,  'Jenny  Marsh  of  Cherry  Valley.'  You 
can  hardly  know,  when  yon  pat  snch  a  question,  the  place  he  has  built  him- 
self in  the  hearts  of  all  classes  here.  His  many  songs  and  ballads  are  house- 
hold words  in  every  home  in  England,  and  have  a  dear  old  chair  by  every 
circle  in  which  kindly  friends  are  gathered;  and  parents  smile  with  pleasure 
tu  see  brothers  and  sisters  join  their  voices  in  the  evening  song,  and  twine 
closer  those  loving  chords — the  tenderest  of  the  human  heart.  It  is  no  mean 
reward  to  feel  that  the  child  of  one's  brain  has  a  chair  in  such  circles,  and 
that  the  love  for  the  child  passes  in  hundreds  of  hearts  into  love  for  its  unseen 
parent.  After  all,  what  are  all  the  throat-warbliogs  in  the  world  to  one  such 
heart-song  as  'My  Mother's  Bible?'  It  possesses  the  true  test  of  genius, 
touching  with  sympathy  the  human  heart,  equally  in  the  palace  and  the 
cottage." 

For  a  most  beautifully  written  critical  essay  upon  Mr.  Morris's  genius  and 
poems,  read  "Literary  Criticisms  and  other  Papers,  b^the  late  Horace  Bin- 
ney  Wallace,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia" — a  volume  which  does  the  highest  credit 
to  the  author  as  himself  a  man  of  true  taste,  correct  jadgment,  and  finished 
scholarship. 
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Then  enter,  boys ;  cheerlr,  boys,  enter  and  rest ; 
ril  show  you  the  life,  boys,  we  live  in  the  west. 
Oho,  boys ! — oho,  bo.vs  I — oho ! 

Here,  brothers,  secure  from  all  tunnoil  and  danger, 

Wo  reap  what  we  sow,  for  the  Hoil  is  our  own ; 
We  spread  hospitality's  board  for  the  stranger, 

And  care  not  a  fig  for  the  kinp  on  his  throne. 
We  never  know  want,  for  we  live  by  our  labor, 

And  in  it  contentment  and  liappiness  find ; 
We  do  what  wo  can  for  a  friend  or  a  neighbor, 

And  die,  boys,  in  peace  and  good-will  to  mankind. 
Tlien  enter,  boys ;  cheerly,  boys,  enter  and  rest ; 
You  know  how  we  live,  Iniys,  and  die  in  the  west! 
Olio,  boys  ! — oho,  boys  ! — oho ! 


I  LOVE  THE  NIGHT. 

1  lovo  the  night  whon  the  moon  streams  bright 

On  flowers  that  drink  the  dew, 
Whon  casoa<hfs  shout  as  the  stars  peep  out. 

From  iHmndless  li«»ld.s  of  blue  ; 
Hut  dearer  far  than  ui<hm\  or  star. 

Or  flowers  of  gaudy  hue. 
Or  murmuring  trills  of  mountain  rills, 

I  love,  1  lovo,  lovt* — you  I 

I  love  to  strav  at  tlio  rloso  of  dav. 

Tlin>ugh  gn)vos  of  linden  tn»«»s, 
Whon  gn!4hin'4  notos  from  hong-binls*  throats, 

Are  vot-al  in  the  broo/o. 
1  lovo  tlio  night — the  glorious  night  I 

When  hearts  beat  warm  and  true  ; 
Hut  far  al>ov(*  the  night  I  love, 

1  h»ve,  I  love,  love — you  1 


I  I'  WITH  THK  .sHJNAh. 

/  ';*,  up  u'it/i  tht  siiffutl .'     The  land  is  in  niirlit ! 
W«f*ll  1h»  hapj»y,  if  novor  again,  boys,  to-niuht! 
The  «M»M,  chi'orloMS  i>«'«'an  in  safety*  wc'vo  )>:iMsed« 
Ami  tho  wnnii  ironial  oarth  gl.id**  (»ur  vi>ion  at  last. 
In  the  laiiii  of  tlio  -trangor  triio  ln-.-irt'*  we  shall  find, 
To  !«oot1io  ns  in  ab«onro  of  tlm^*-  j.-ft  bi>hind. 
I.md  I— land-hn  !    All  hi'ait«;  •:U>\y  with  joy  at  the  sight! 
We'll  be  IiMppy,  if  ui-v.r  .uain.  Inivh,  to-nijihl? 

'I'hi  si'jtml  I*  irnriii'j!     Till  iii«>rn  We'll  romain, 
TIhmi  i»art  in  tho  hnpc  to  moot  tnu;  day  acain 
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Round  the  hearth-stone  of  home  in  the  land  of  our  birth, 

Thu  holiest  spot  ou  the  face  of  the  earth ! 

Dear  country  !  our  thoughts  are  as  constant  to  thee 

As  the  steel  to  the  star,  or  the  stream  to  the  sea. 

Ho  ! — land-ho !    We  near  it — we  bound  at  the  sight. 

Then  be  happy,  if  never  again,  boys,  to-night  I 

The  signal  is  answered!     The  foam-sparkles  rise 
Like  tears  from  the  fountain  of  joy  to  the  eyes ! 
May  rain-drops  that  fall  from  the  storm-clouds  of  care 
Melt  away  in  the  sun-beaming  smiles  of  the  fair  1 
Une  health,  as  chime  gayly  the  nautical  bells, 
To  woman — God  bless  her ! — wherever  she  dw«lls  I 
The  pilot's  on  board  !— and,  thank  Ileaven,  all's  light ! 
So  be  happy,  if  never  again,  boys,  to-night ! 


WOODMAN,  SPARE  THAT  TREE.* 

Woodman,  spare  that  tree ! 

Touch  not  a  single  bough 
In  youth  it  shelter'd  me, 

And  I'll  protect  it  now. 
'Twas  my  forefather's  hand 

That  placed  it  near  his  cot ; 
There,  woodman,  let  it  stand, 

Thy  axe  shall  harm  it  not ! 

That  old  familiar  tree. 

Whose  glory  and  renown 
Are  spread  o'er  land  and  sea, 

And  wouldst  thou  hew  it  down  ? 
Woodman,  forbear  thy  stroke  ! 

Cut  not  its  earth-bound  ties  ; 
i)h  spare  that  aged  oak, 

Now  towering  to  the  skies ! 

When  but  an  idle  boy , 

1  sought  its  grateful  shade ; 
In  all  their  gushing  joy, 

Here  too  my  sisters  play'd. 
My  mother  kiss'd  me  here  ; 

My  father  press 'd  my  hand — 
Forgive  this  foolish  tear, 

But  let  that  old  oak  stand  ! 


'  "  After  I  had  sung  the  noble  ballad  of  Woodman,  spare  that  tree,  at 
Boulogne,"  says  Mr.  Henry  Russell,  the  vocalist,  "an  old  gentleman,  among 
the  audience,  who  was  greatly  moved  by  the  simple  and  touching  beauty  of 
the  words,  rose  and  said,  '  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Russell ;  but  was  the  tree 
really  siuired?'  'It  was,'  said  I.  *!  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,'  said  ho, 
u^  he  took  his  seat  amidst  the  unanimous  applause  of  the  whole  assembly. 
I  never  saw  such  excitement  in  a  concert-room." 
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Mv  heart-fltring«  ronnd  thee  cling, 

Close  ns  th.v  bark,  old  friend  1 
Here  shall  the  wild-bird  sing, 

And  still  thy  brandies  bend. 
Old  tree!  the  stonn  still  brave* 

And,  wooilman,  leave  the  spot ; 
While  I've  a  hand  to  save, 

Thy  axe  shall  harm  it  not. 


MY  MOTHER  8  BIBLE. 

This  book  is  all  that's  left  me  now ! 

Tt'ars  will  unbi(l<len  start — 
With  faltering  lip  and  throbbing  brow, 

I  pri»«H  it  to  my  heart. 
For  muny  generation:*  past. 

Here  is  our  family  tree  : 
My  mothers  hands  this  Hible  clasp'd  ; 

Phe,  dying,  gave  it  mc. 

Ah  !  well  do  I  remember  those 

Wluwe  names  these  reeonls  bear. 
Who  round  the  hearth-stone  used  to  close 

Alter  the  ♦•veninj;  prayer. 
Anil  sfieak  of  what  these  paces  said. 

In  tones  my  heart  would  thrill ! 
Thouk'h  they  are  with  tin*  silent  dead. 

Here  are  they  living  still! 

Mv  father  reail  this  holy  Ixxtk 

To  bn»thi"r*,  sisters  dear: 
How  ■.•aim  was  my  poor  mother's  look, 

Who  lean'd  (tiMrs  wonl  to  hear! 
Her  anuel  face  — I  see  it  vet  I 

What  thromrinff  memi)ri«>s  come! 
AjL'ain  that  Iittl«>  irronp  is  ntet 

Within  the  halls  of  home! 

Thou  trui'st  frieml  man  ever  knew, 

Thv  «-i'nstanev  I've  tiied  ; 
Win-re  all  were  false  I  found  thee  true, 

Mv  eounnellor  anil  cuiile. 
The  mines  of  earth  no  trea-^ure  cive 

1'hat  t'ould  this  volume  buy: 
In  tiMehiuLT  ni«»  the  wav  to  live. 

It  laukht  mo  liow  to  die. 
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LEONARD  BACON. 

Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D.,'  was  bom  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  on  the 
19th  of  February,  1802.  His  father  was,  for  several  years,  a  missionary 
to  the  Indians,  and  in  the  new  settlements,  sent  by  the  Missionary 
Society  of  Connecticut.  He  died  in  1817,  leaving  three  sons  and  four 
daughters.  At  the  age  of  ten,  Dr.  Bacon  was  sent  to  Hartford,  to 
prepare  for  college,  and  in  the  fall  of  1817  he  entered  the  sophomore 
class  in  Yale  College,  where  he  so  distinguished  himself  as  a  scholar 
and  writer,  that  a  high  position  was  predicted  for  him  in  the  profession 
he  had  chosen,  that  of  the  ministry.  In  the  autumn  of  1820,  he  en- 
tered the  theological  seminary  at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  where  he 
prosecuted  his  studies  for  four  years.  Soon  after  leaving  Andover,  he 
was  invited  by  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  New  Haven,  whose 
building  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  "Centre  Church,"  to  preach  to 
them  ;  and  over  this  church  he  was  ordained  pastor  in  March,  1825, 
when  he  was  but  twenty-three  years  of  age ;  and  at  this  important 
post  he  has  remained  ever  since. 

Though  Dr.  Bacon's  life  has  been  a  quiet  one,  and  barren  of  inci- 
dent, he  has  filled  a  large  space  in  the  eye  of  the  Christian  public, 
especially  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  New  England ;  and  the 
high  estimation  in  which  he  is  there  held  is  evident  from  the  fre- 
quency witli  which  he  is  invited  to  deliver  addresses  before  literacy 
societies  or  sermons  at  ordinations.  As  has  been  well  said,  he  em- 
bodies to  a  remarkable  degree  the  distinctive  features  of  New  England 
character  and  New  England  theology,  having  the  New  England  self- 
reliance,  energy,  and  adaptation.  He  turns  his  hand,  or  rather  his 
head,  to  a  variety  of  topics,  and  is  successful  in  all.  He  has  the 
New  England  firmness  and  compactness  of  mental  structure,  while 
susceptible  of  the  highest  polish.  If  a  congress  of  representative  men 
were  to  assemble  in  London,  New  England  might  well  send  Leonard 
Bacon  of  New  Haven.' 

'  For  a  fuller  account  of  this  distinguished  clergyman,  read  "  Fowler's 
American  Pulpit" — an  excellent  work. 

'  The  following  are  Dr.  Bacon's  chief  published  works:  "Select  PrarCtioal 
Writings  of  Richard  Baxter,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,"  2  vols.  8vo.,  New 
Haven,  1831;  "Manual  for  Young  Church  Members,"  18mo.,  New  Haven, 
183.'i.  This  ii<  an  exposition  of  the  principles  of  Congref^ational  Church  order. 
"Thirteen  Historical  Discourses  on  the  Completion  of  Two  Hundred  Years, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  First  Church  in  New  Haven,"  8vo.,  New  Haven, 
18o9.    Besides  these  volumes,  about  twenty-five  of  his  sermons  and  addressea 
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JOHN  DAVENPtJRT's'  INFUTENTE  VPON  NEW  HAVEN. 

If  wc  of  tliis  city*  enjoy,  in  this  respect,  any  pecniinr  privi- 
leges— if  it  is  a  ]»rivii<*pe  Umt  any  poor  man  here,  with  ordi- 
nary health  in  his  family,  and  the  ordinary  hlcssinfr  of  Gud 
n\Hm  his  industry,  may  give  to  his  son,  without  8cndin(r  bim 
away  from  home,  the  best  education  which  the  coantry  alTords 
— if  it  is  a  privileire  to  us  to  live  in  a  city  in  which  Icarninfr. 
sound  and  thorough  education,  is,  e(|uatly  wilh  commerce  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  a  great  public  interest — if  it  is  a  privilege 
to  us  to  record  among  our  fellow-citizens  some  of  the  brighlcat 
names  in  the  learning  and  science,  not  of  our  country  only, 
but  of  the  age,  and  to  be  conversant  with  such  men,  and  sub- 
ject to  their  constant  influence  in  the  various  relations  of  so- 
ciety— if  it  is  a  privilege  that  our  young  mechiinics,  in  their 
as»ioci:itions,  can  receive  instruction  in  pijpular  lectures  from 
the  most  accomplisihed  teacher.^"' — if,  in  a  word,  there  is  auy 

}t;ivr  liiM-n  iiiiML-IiimI,  (1e1iver«><l  on  viiri«iii«  |iuMio  ii«'pii<ion«,  suoh  «.*  nrrlinK- 
ti'iii*:.  ]n<M>ti])<:-'  **(  t«'infH*riiiif'<'  '■m-iiMii*'*.  litrrnry  Mifit'tiox,  «tc.,  nmnni^  whioh 
nri*  till'  Plii  Iti-t.i  Ku|i}»:i  lit  Viilc  un<l  at  llai  vunl.  Ilin  fir«t  contributiun  lo 
tlif  '-rhristian  Sin-ruit'ir,"  nn  "  Tli--  IN-i'iiliHr  (.'hnntftiTi^tic^  of  ihr  Iten^- 
V'lli-iit  Sj.irit  of  iMir  .-\;;o/'  wu;*  in  .M:irrh.  1SL.*2,  wln-ii  he  wnn  b  vlii'lfnt  at 
Ani]<iVir  ;  hihI  fur  rvt-rv  T«'iir  <I«»wn  tn  l.^-'JS.  ihiTi*  was  priircclT  a  namlM^r  iif 
tliikt  «■•  l«-iiiat<-il  in;ti;>i/iii(>  that  wn-<  not  riirii*hr<i  l>y  hi^  |M>n.  To  the  "  Nvw 
Kii:;Iiiii(irr.  "  iil>«i,  oiiii<i>  its  ('iiiiiiiiriK-i-nii-nl  in  I>4'S,  ho  ha!>  Ih'vii  a  rnniitBiit 
ciiiitrilintiir.  aihl  ail  hi.'<  luiiN'r-i  nw  iiiarki-il  witlt  an  nMlily.  PKrn«'hlni>!»«,  and 
din  •■tii« .-»  that  iiiuki-  thi-iii  aiiioii^  lUv  iiiu.«t  ria<lal>lc  iirtii'U>!>  of  that  ab)e 
ri'\  ii"w . 

'  Til!"  li'ily  aii'l  fi'ttrlr"*  man  **f  (IihI  wa«.  n><t  afraiil  «if  "  prmrhins  j.ul it !<•!•,** 

nor  i't  ••••uiiMUin;!  Iii^  fN-ii|ili>  tn  )!i\i>  ^ii r  tn  ihr  I'li^rilivt'  fr<>ni  tyraour  and 

•  •J  j-ri  •  ii'ii.  Aiiiiiii:;  th'i«-i'  wl.ii  -.'1,'iii'il  iJn-  •li'.'itl'.-wnntiiit  <if  rhnrli--  I  ,  ftnind 
riiilty  <>t'  tr«-a«iin  a:rnii!':t  til-  ih>i.|.]«>.  witi-  Ktiwar'l  What  Icy  ami  William 
<■<•*!•■.  i>i)  thf  Ki-otopiiifn  llt«>y  Mi  li  t-i  ihi^  rmiiiiry.  nnii  i*»iii»*fir^t  tn  |{cN»ton 
aiik  til*  II  t<i  .\i-\i  ILiith.  <Mi  tli>-  >iiii>l:i\  :ii'tri  iln^  Mjri\>-i|  at  lh<'  laltrr 
]>!»•■•■.  Mr  l>:i\i'ii|>>iit.  kiixniiij  tti:it  ttii  \  \i>iiiM  In*  piir-ii  •!  Ky  thi*  kiiifr'i 
iifTifiT'.  )>iililly  H.-iit  inlii  Ihf  iM:l]>if.  mii>I  in-tni"ti  •!  hi^  |m-i.|>Ii>  in  their  ilnlir* 
in  till*  tnaltrr.  I'loni  the  l'i>lli>Hintf  tr.\l — u  ti'\t  wliii-li  «»<:  nf  it>flf  a  rerac»a 

t->i    till (*a>iiiii      "Tnki'  r<iiiii-i'l,  I'M  'liti'   jiiil:;iiii  lit  .    nitike  thv  <>hntli»«r  aJ 

till'   iii.lit   III  th<-  niil-t  itf  til'-  I ii-l.'iv      hi'li*  till-  ••nti<a  |o .   ln-iiirHV  nut  him 

that  ««:iii<ii-rilh  li-l  mini-  ■••iti'n-t't  •iwi!l  with  lh<t\  Mnalt:  he  thou  a  Corrrt 
l<i  tlii*ni  tr  iiii  thi-  Imi«>  i>f  thi-  *|i>iil«T.    —  I  "I  M  111  \\i.  ^1,  4. 

■   Nt  u   H  i\.  u. 

*  'I'tii' .illn-li"  til  llif  iiniiiin<-i| r.I:<iii>>  Iln-H'tir.  K-i..  of  Nrw  llarpB, 

will. -I   hi;iii  ii»  -jit  / I  •••pj.iN  III-  111.  sill'  -il  ilnii.i:  it  — N  rarr  iinii'ii  in  men  of 

vki-ii.th       III-  tM-.iii'l'-l  Willi  lit'>i>Hii  iifiii-  nil  iii'iiiiiti- t'i'r  pi|>nlur  ini>tructiiiB 

<-  iii|>ii-iii::  II  ji- tuii-  !•>  Ill  ••:  !".•-  'ii'ii- ii>:  II-,  a  •hiii'iiil  iHhiiralnry,  a 
III. If  I. ill-:;. c. 11  I'jiliiiii  t  n'l  I  a  i..ii.  .!■  >ii  ■'!  Ii-ll-  "iii.i  ili  ■;illy  arianireil — all 
■  i'"!  Mii-.l  tipf  lli>'  ifili-.l"<-l;ial  anij  iii<  :.il  iiii|<:<>\riniiii  .ii  i|iv  meobanica  of  tb« 
|-hirf. 
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privilege  in  havinp:  our  home  at  one  of  the  fountains  of  lijrht 
for  this  vast  confederacy — the  privilege  may  be  traced  to  the 
influence  of  John  Davenport,  to  the  peculiar  character  which 
he,  more  than  any  other  man,  gave  to  this  community  in  its 
very  beginning.  Every  one  of  us  is  daily  enjoying  the  effects 
of  his  wisdom  and  public  spirit.  Thus  he  is  to-day  our  bene- 
factor; and  thus  he  is  to  be  the  benefactor  of  our  posterity 
through  ages  to  come.  How  aptly  might  that  beautiful  apos- 
trophe of  one  of  our  poets  have  been  addressed  to  him : — 

"  The  good  begun  by  thee  shall  onward  flow 
In  many  a  branching  stream,  and  wider  grow ; 
The  seed  that  in  these  few  and  fleeting  hoars, 
Thy  hands,  unsparing  and  unwearied,  sow, 
Shall  deck  thy  grave  with  amaranthine  flowers, 
And  yield  thee  fruit  divine  in  heaven's  immortal  bowers." 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

What  then  do  we  claim  for  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth — what 
for  the  stern  old  Puritans  of  the  Bay  and  of  Connecticut — 
what  for  the  founders  of  New  Haven  ?  Nothing,  but  that  you 
look  with  candor  on  what  they  have  done  for  their  posterity 
and  for  the  world.  Their  labors,  their  priticiples,  their  insti- 
tutions, have  made  New  England,  with  its  hard  soil  and  its 
cold  long  winters,  '*  the  glory  of  all  lands."  The  thousand 
towns  and  villages — the  decent  sanctuaries  not  for  show  but  for 
use,  crowning  the  hill-tops,  or  peering  out  from  the  valleys — 
the  means  of  education  accessible  to  every  family — the  uni- 
versal diffusion  of  knowledge — the  order  and  thrift,  the  general 
activity  and  enterprise,  the  unparalleled  equality  in  the  distri- 
bution of  property,  the  general  happiness  resulting  from  the 
diffusion  of  education  and  of  pure  religious  doctrine — the 
safety  in  which  more  than  half  the  population  sleep  nightly 
with  unbolted  doors — the  calm,  holy  Sai)bath8,  when  mute 
nature  in  the  general  silence  becomes  vocal  with  praise,  when 
the  whisper  of  the  breeze  seems  more  distinct,  the  distant 
waterfall  louder  and  more  musical,  the  carol  of  the  morning 
birds  clearer  and  sweeter — this  is  New  England;  and  where 
will  you  find  the  like,  save  where  you  find  the  operation  of 
New  England  principles  and  New  England  influence?  This 
is  the  work  of  our  fathers  and  ancient  lawgivers.  They  came 
hither,  not  with  new  theories  of  government  from  the  labora- 
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torios  of  politicnl  alcbymists;  nut  to  try  wiUl  cxpcriinents  npoii 
liiiinan  nature,  but  only  to  fuund  a  new  empire  for  God,  fur 
truth,  for  virtue,  for  freeUuni  guarded  and  bounded  hy  justice. 
To  have  failed  in  sneh  an  attempt  had  been  glorious.  Their 
glory  is  that  tliey  succeeded. 


THE  PUKSKNT  AOE. 

Tlic  present  npre  is  eminently  an  ajcc  of  progress,  and  there- 
fore of  ex(:it(?mcnt  and  change.  It  is  an  age  in  which  the  great 
art  of  printing  is  beginning  to  manifest  its  energy  in  the  diffu- 
sion  of  knowhMJge  and  the  excitement  of  bold  inquiry ;  and 
therefore  it  is  an  age  when  all  opinions  walk  abroad  in  quest 
of  proselytes.  It  is  an  age  of  liberty,  and  therefore  of  the 
perils  incidental  to  libtrly.  li  is  an  age  of  j»eace  and  enter- 
prise, and  therefore  of  prosperity,  and  of  all  the  perils  inci- 
dental to  prosperity.  It  is  an  age  of  great  plans  and  high 
endeavors  for  the  ])romotion  of  human  happiness;  and  there- 
fore it  is  an  age  in  which  daring  but  ill- balanced  iniuds  are 
moved  to  attempt  impraetieable  things,  or  to  aim  at  practica- 
ble en<ls  by  impracticable  nu'asures.  If  we  could  exorcise  the 
spirit  that  moves  men  to  <lo  goo<l  by  associated  efftirt  on  the 
grantlfst  srale,  jierhaps  we  miirht  be  rid  of  some  few  ill-con- 
certrd  enterprises  that  importune  us  for  co-operation.  If  we 
had  war  instea<l  of  i>eace,  and  robln'ry  instead  4)f  commerce,  we 
should  soon  be  rid  of  the  evils  attendant  on  national  prosperiu 
and  this  vast  acenmulation  of  th('  outward  means  of  human 
hapj»iness.  If  our  liberty  wen^  abolished,  our  free  schools, 
<Mir  cfpial  rights,  our  eh-etive  government,  we  should  he  rid  of 
the  p4-rils  (»f  this  constant  jMilitical  agitation.  If  the  unirenal 
eireulaiion  of  bor)ks  and  newspapers  were  taken  away,  and  the 
waking  up  of  mind  in  all  directions  were  (piieted,  if  all  reli- 
gious worship  and  instruelion  wi-re  reirnhite<l  by  the  80Terei|ni 
and  made  to  conform  to  one  standard,  if  intellect nul  cuUnrcand 
general  kiiowlnlLre  could  be  confined  to  the  •'better  cla.sses," 
an«l  thev  would  be  content  to  take  evrrvtliing  bv  tradition; 
Wf  might  have  a  very  tranquil  state  of  tilings — nil  calm  as 
th<'  sra  of  Sixioni.  I^ut  so  hrnir  as  we  have  lil»ertv.  civil, 
intcllrrtual,  and  religious:  so  Iimi;;  as  we  have  enterprise  and 
prnKjii-rity ;  so  Ihul'"  as  tlie  pnblir  heart  i>  warm  with  RoUci- 
tmle  fur  hnnnin  ha)»pint'>N;  sn  Iniiir  we  mn<«t  make  up  our 
iiiind<«  to  iMM>ount4'r  *^oni<'ihiM'jr  ofrrnir  and  evtravairuuce;  and 
(Hir  duty  i>  not  to  loniplain  or  dr>piiir.  but  to  br  thankful  that 
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we  live  in  times  so  auspicious,  and  to  do  what  we  can  in  pa- 
tience and  love,  to  guide  the  erring  and  check  the  extravagant. 

When  the  car  rushes  with  swift  motion,  he  who  looks  only 
downward  upon  the  track,  to  catch  if  he  can  some  glimpses 
of  tlie  glowing  wheel,  or  to  watch  the  rocks  by  the  wayside, 
that  seem  whirling  from  their  places,  soon  grows  sick  and 
faint.  Look  up,  man  I  Look  abroad!  The  earth  is  not  dis- 
solved, not  yet  dissolving.  Look  on  the  tranquil  heavens, 
and  the  blue  mountains.  Look  on  all  that  fills  the  range  of 
vision — the  bright,  glad  river,  the^mooth  meadow,  the  village 
spire  with  the  clustering  homes  around  it,  and  yonder  lonely, 
quiet  farmhouse,  far  up  among  the  hills.  You  are  safe ;  &11  is 
safe;  and  the  power  that  carries  you  is  neither  earthquake  nor 
teini)est,  but  a  power  than  which  the  gentlest  palfrey  that  ever 
bore  a  timid  maiden,  is  not  more  obedient  to  the  will  that 
guides  it. 

What  age,  since  the  country  was  planted,  has  been  more 
favorable  to  happiness  or  to  virtue  than  the  present  ?  Would 
you  rather  have  lived  in  the  age  of  the  revolution  ?  If  in  this 
age  you  are  frightened,  in  that  age  you  would  have  died  with 
terror.  W^ould  you  rather  have  lived  in  the  age  of  the  old 
French  wars,  when  religious  enthusiasm  and  religious  conten- 
tion ran  so  high,  that  ruin  seemed  impending?  How  would 
your  sensibilities  have  been  tortured  in  such  an  age!  Would 
you  rather  have  lived  in  those  earlier  times,  when  the  savage 
still  built  his  wigwam  in  the  woody  valleys,  and  the  wolf 
prowled  on  our  hills  ?  Those  days,  so  Arcadian  to  your  fancy, 
were  days  of  darkness  and  tribulation.  The  "temptations  in 
the  wilderness"  were  as  real  and  as  terrible  as  any  which  your 
virtue  is  called  to  encounter. 

The  scheme  of  Divine  Providence  is  one,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  and  is  ever  in  progressive  development. 
Every  succeeding  age  helps  to  unfold  the  mighty  plan.  There 
are,  indeed,  times  of  darkness;  but  even  tbea  it  is  light  to 
faith,  and  lighter  to  the  eye  of  God;  and  cTeo  then  there  is 
progress,  though  to  sense  and  fear  all  motion  aeems  retrograde. 
To  despond  now,  is  not  cowardice  merely,  but  atheism ;  for 
now,  as  the  world  in  its  swift  progress  brings  us  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  latter  day,  faith,  instructed  by  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  looking  up  in  devotion,  sees  on  the  blushing  sky 
the  promise  of  the  morning. 
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ClIIUSriANITY  IN  HISTORY. 

The  more  we  study  Clirist  and  the  influence  of  Chri^stiiinity 
in  history,  tlie  dee|»er,  also,  and  more  cheering  will  be  cor 
conviction  that  Christianity,  as  one  of  the  forces  that  control 
the  ])ro^ress  of  nations  and  of  the  human  race,  has  never  de- 
monstrated all  its  efficacy.  In  the  a;res  past,  the  various  and 
com])1icated  moral  forces  that  move  the  world  have  been  in 
oftposititm  to  its  influence,  or  have  acted  to  corrupt  it.  Its 
mission  in  the  world  is  to  work  itself  free  from  the  corniptions 
that  have  soiled  its  purity  and  impaired  its  efficacy,  and  inin- 
^''ling  itself  with  all  that  acts  on  human  character — literature, 
art,  ])hiIoso])hy,  education,  law,  statesmanship,  commerce — to 
itring  all  things  into  subordination  to  itself,  and  to  sway  all 
the  (M)inplicated  elements  of  power  for  the  renovation  of  the 
world. 

^X^\  brethren  in  the  commonwealth  of  letters,  all  of  us. 
from  the  most  jriftcd  to  the  humblrst,  are  workers  in  history. 
riiristianity,  if  wc  are  true  to  our  position  and  our  nurture. 
is  workin<;  through  us  upon  the  destinies  of  our  country  and 
of  our  race.  Not  the  missionary  only  who  jrocs  forth,  in  the 
calm  jriow  of  apostolic  zeal,  to  labor  and  to  die  in  barbarous 
\ii\uU  fur  the  extension  of  Christ's  empire — not  the  theologian 
only  who  devotes  himself  to  the  learned  investipration  and  the 
M'ietitKic  exposition  of  the  Christ itin  faith — not  the  preacher 
and  the  pastor  only — but  all  who  act  in  any  manner,  or  in  any 
nieasuro,  on  the  character  and  moral  destinv  of  their  fellow- 
irieii.  arc  privileged  to  be  the  orpins  and  the  functionarieR  of 
^'hristianitv.  The  senator,  whose  fearless  voice  and  vote  turn 
back  from  the  yet  uncontaminated  soil  of  his  country  the  poU 
Intinir  and  bli^htin?  barbarism  of  slavery,  and  consecrate  that 
s«)il  eternally  to  freedom — the  patriot  statesman,  who,  in  deli- 
nnec  of  the  ardor  civinm  prurti  jnfte»(iu/M,  lifts  up  his  voice 
like  a  ]»rophet*s  cry  apiinst  the  barbarous  and  papin  policy  of 
war  and  conipiest — the  juri«it,  who,  like  (iranville  Sharp,  by 
loiiir  and  {latieiit  years  of  toil,  forces  the  law  to  reco^rnize  at 
hi>t  snme  disrejrardetl  jirineipie  of  justice — the  teacher,  the 
MiitliDr,  the  arti.Nt,  the  {diysiriun.  and  the  man  of  business,  who, 
in  thfir  various  places  t)f  duty  and  of  inthicnce,  an*  serving 
tlhir  iri'iieration  under  iIm*  intlunue  nf  Chri>lian  principles— 
tli-«*  all  are  in  tin  ir  srviril  luni'tinns  the  anuiutcd  tuiuitfters 
of  ('liri>tianitv.  '*  kinjrs  and  priots  to  Hod.** 
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In  the  all-embracing  scheme  of  the  eternal  Providence,  no 
act,  or  effort,  or  aspiration  of  goodness  shall  be  in  vain.  No 
rain-drop  mingles  with  the  ocean,  or  falls  opon  the  desert  sand, 
no  particle  of  dew  moistens  the  loneliest  and  baldest  cliff,  bat 
God  sees  it  and  saves  it  for  the  uses  of  his  own  beneficence. 
The  vanished  aspirations  of  the  youth  who  fell  and  was  for- 
gotten— whose  early  promise  sparkled  for  a  moment  and  ex- 
haled— are  not  wholly  lost ;  he  has  not  lived  nor  died  in  vain. 

Let  these  thoughts  cheer  us  as  we  labor,  and  bear  us  up  in 
our  discoura^remcnts. 


'O 


"  Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow 
Is  our  destined  end  or  way, 
But  to  act  that  each  to-morrow 
Find  us  farther  than  to-day. 

*'  Let  US  then  be  up  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait.'* 


RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  one  of  the  most  original  writers  in  oar 
country,  was  bom  in  Boston  in  the  year  1803,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1821.  On  leaving  college,  he  devoted  his  time  to 
theological  studies,  and  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  second  Unitarian 
church  in  his  native  city.  But  his  views  resi>eoting  some  of  the 
Christian  ordinances  undergoing  a  change,  he  gave  up  the  ministry, 
and  retired  to  the  quiet  village  of  Concord,  Mass.,  devoting  himself 
to  his  favorite  studies — the  nature  of  man  and  his  relations  to  the 
universe. 

The  following  are  Mr.  Emerson's  chief  publications  :  "  Man  Think- 
ing,"  an  oration  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  ^Society  in  1837 ; 
"Literary  Ethics,"  an  oration;  and  "Nature — an  Essay,"  in  1838; 
'*  The  Dial,"  a  magazine  of  literature,  philosophy,  and  history,  which 
he  commenced  in  1840,  and  continued  for  four  years  ;  "The  Method 
of  Nature,"  "Man  the  Reformer,"  three  lectures  on  the  times,  and 
the  first  series  of  his  essays,  in  1841;  a  volume  of  poems,  in  1846, 
and  the  lectures,  delivered  during  his  visit  to  England  in  1849,  which 
form  the  volume  called  "Representative  Men." 
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Such  are  Mr.  KiiiersoirH  priniripal  writinin.  As  an  author  he  n«rer 
can  W  popular,  for  he  is  too  abstruse  and  too  metaphysical,  and  has 
too  little  of  liuman  sympathv  to  reach  tho  heart :  while  he  is  at  timet 
so  quaint  or  so  obscure,  that  ouc  is  no  little  puzzled  to  find  out  hii 
exact  meaning.' 


THE  COMPENSATIONS  OF  CALAMITY. 

^X^}  cannot  part  witii  our  friontls.  Wc  cannot  let  our  ang-els 
jrcK  We  do  not  see  tlint  they  only  po  out,  that  art'hanjrcls  may 
I'omo  in.  We  are  idohiters  of  the  old.  We  do  not  believe  in 
tlio  riches  of  the  soul,  in  its  proper  eternity  and  omnipresence. 
We  do  not  believe  there  is  any  force  in  to-day  to  rival  or  re- 
create that  beautiful  yesterday.  We  linj^cr  in  the  ruins  of  the 
old  tent,  wliere  once  we  had  bread  and  shelter  and  origans,  nor 
b(-Ii(>ve  that  the  sjtirit  can  feed,  cover,  and  nerve  us  again. 
We  cannot  airain  find  an^ht  so  dear,  so  sweet,  so  graceful. 
I>nt  we  sit  and  weep  in  vain.  The  voice  of  the  Almighty 
saith,  "Up  and  onward  for  evermore  I''  We  cannot  stay  amid 
tlie  ruins.  Neither  will  we  relv  on  the  new;  and  so  we  walk 
ever  with  reverted  eves,  like  tliuse  monsters  who  look  back- 
wanls. 

And  yet  the  compensations  of  calamity  are  made  apparent 
tr»  the  uu<lrr>tnndin^  also,  after  long  intervals  (»f  time.  A 
fever,  a  mutilation,  a  cruel  di>appoiutment,  a  loss  of  wealth,  a 
loss  of  friends  seems  at  tlie  moment  nn))aitl  loss,  and  unpayable. 
Ibit  tin*  sure  years  reveal  the  dfej»  remedial  force  that  under- 
lies nil  facts.  The  death  of  a  dear  friend,  wife,  brother,  lover. 
which  seemed  nothing  Imt  privation,  somewhat  later  assumeii 
the  aspect  of  a  guide  or  genius  ;  for  it  commonly  operates  revo- 
lutinns  in  our  way  of  life,  terminates  an  eftoch  of  infancy  or  of 
youth  which  was  waiting  to  be  closed,  breaks  up  a  wonted  occu- 

*  An  Kii^Ii>h  rritir  thus  •'iN-aks  of  him  ''  Mr.  Kinor>iin  ]i(i:voivP«  »n  many 
('hArai*tiTi.*tif!t  of  p'liiur*  thiit  hi-i  wiiiit  of  iiiiivi*r<Hlity  i*  thi*  iiiurp  to  b«  re- 
^rpilnl;  thi*  l«*;iiliii(;  frntiir**  orhi;*  iiiin'l  \*  iiitoiisity  ;  h«>  \*  i|f*fti.*i«*nt  in  heart 
^>ll)l•n(hy.  Full  In  (i\«'rlliiwiii^  will)  iiil<'ll«'i*tuiil  Hpprfrintinii,  he  iii  iDcaftablv 
•  it  i)i:il  fiiiKriii-iu;;  ri-i'f|-(ii'ii  ••!'  iiiipuioi'i*  whivh  ci^i*"  to  Hyrun  n*  larfce  a 
III- .i«iiii' lit'  iiiflui'iHT  iiii-l  t'niiH'.  Kiii'T-'-n  \»  t'li-Mitt'.i,  l.iit  Hut  ex|>anfiTe  ; 
hi«  i]i_')rt  !•  hiLrh.  hut  ii'it  fxli  ii<'t\i'.  11*'  hii'>  n  iiKi^'nitiiTiit  %  •■ill  i  if  the  purr  ct 
;:'>l  I.  I'-it  il  >•  Hot  a  iiiin''.  T<i  \:irv  iiiir  lilu'titid-in  ^.>|||t•«hllt,  he  i.«  nut  a 
W": !  i.  k-.it  :i  -If. II  i.  *■     II  l>-:'i\  iiii-l  •  '  iiii'i  iM  liii :  •  liiiiiiii-r  «ii-  ttiliuit,  hut  iinly 

•I    *'iv   -ni.'ill    |.iiiii>>ii   ol   \\tv   Ir'i'-    I i  -   iiiii\i'r-f.      Wli;it.  howfirr,  he   faaa 

'loiii>  |M  |iiiii)jiifut.  nii«l  Aiii<ri'':i  Hil!  .tluii\.«  m  uMi-r  tiiiify  he  |iruuj  of  Kalfik 
^^  uMij  Ijiu^r."!'!!,  jii'i     ■•ii'>i  liT  hull  •.•lu-  ••!  h*  r  iinl.lr^l  suuk.  " 
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pation,  or  a  household,  or  itjle  of  liriuf;,  uid  bUowi  tha  fonB»> 
tion  of  new  ones  more  friendlj  to  the  growth  of  chsrftcter.  It 
permits  or  conatraina  the  formatioo  of  new  acqtiaintmiicei,  sad 
(lie  receplioD  of  new  influences  that  proTe  of  the  first  import- 
ance lo  the  next  jeare;  and  the  man  or  woman  who  would 
have  remaioed  a  annny  garden  flower,  with  no  roora  for  its 
roota  and  too  moch  sunshine  for  its  head,  b;  the  falling  of  Um 
viaih  and  the  neglect  of  the  gardener,  is  made  the  banian  of 
the  foreHt,  yielding  shade  and  fruit  to  wide  neighborhoods  of 


TRAVELLINO. 

I  IiiiTe  no  churlish  objection  to  tlin  cir''umnnTigRtioTi  of  tb« 
pliilji',  for  the  parpoaes  of  art,  i>T  rUhI/.  nnd  IjeniTnlence,  so 
iliHi  ilie  man  is  first  domesticatetl.  or  does  nut  go  abroad  with 
the  hope  of  Rnding  somewhat  grrntor  thnn  lie  known,  Mc  who 
Iravrls  to  be  aniosed,  or  to  get  •iiiii-wliat  whicli  he  does  nol 
ciirry,  travels  away  from  himiielf,  i\ud  grnwa  old  ewn  In  ynnth 
aniriMir  old  lliinsH.  In  Thebes,  in  I'nlnivrn,  liin  will  and  mind 
liiivo  iK'C-jiiU'  old  und  (liliipiduU'd  i.~  iin-y.      llr  I'urri.-s  tu'im  t« 

Tr:iVfIIinL'  i'i  n  fnul's  p«r(i(lisf.  We  owe  lo  otir  first  journeys 
ill-  i|(«-.>vrTv  iliiU  phicp  is  ncilliing.  At  home  1  dream  (liat  at 
N^>pt>'-i.  Ill  Konie,  I  fun  be  iiifoxicnled  »ilh  l>eniity,  nnil  lose 
111V  fii'lness.  I  ])a{-k  my  trunk,  enilirnre  my  friendw,  emlinrk  on 
till'  ^i-a.  nnti  nl  lust,  wake  nji  ai  Naples,  anil  there  beaide  me  is 
1),.-  sliTTi  r„rt,  ilip  .<n<l  self,  nnr.-lrnlin(r,  idenli.-nl,  that  I  Bed 
1V"tn.  I  K.'i'k  tlie  Vaticiin,  and  the  pulaces.  I  affect  lo  be 
iniii\ic;irr.|  nidi  sifrlils  ami  Riijrgestinnx,  but  I  am  nol  intoxi- 
r^iii'^l.      My  jrinnt  (Tocs  «illi  me  wherever  I  go. 

Itiit  till-  ni'T"  of  trnvdling  is  itself  only  a  nymptom  of  a 
I'li'jiiT  iiii'.riiiiiilrioss  affcetiiifT  the  whole  inlellcetual  action. 
Tlir  iiiicllri-i  U  vnpabond,  and  (be  universal  system  of  educa- 
iKni  ('i-riT-i  rcsilcs-iiie=s.  Our  minds  travel  when  oor  bodies 
;iii'  fiiri'icl  ti)  Sim-  at  liome.  We  imitate;  and  what  is  imitation 
but  ilir  irHvellii'iir  of  the  mind?  Our  honses  are  bnilt  with 
f'lri'iL'n  t:l^Il' ;  our  shelves  are  gnrniahed  with  foreign  oma- 
tii.tit.;  .iiir  Di.inions,  onr  la.«les,  our  whole  minds  lean,  and 
I'Ml'irt  ilii-  ]i>i.-i  )ind  the  (listnnl.  as  the  eyes  of  a  maid  follow 
lii  r  rui-ln--.  The  soul  created  ihe  nrta  wherever  they  havo 
il..iirl-lii(l.  Il  iviis  in  his  own  mind  that  the  artist  songht  his 
III. .ill  I  It  Mils  an  a|>plieation  of  his  own  thought  to  the  thinjc 
'I  !if   'bine  iiiirl  tlie  ci-nditiona  to  be  obaerTed.     And  why  need 
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we  copy  the  Doric  or  the  Gothic  model?  Beauty,  convenience, 
grandeur  of  thought,  and  quaint  expression  are  as  near  to  us 
as  to  any,  and  if  the  American  artist  will  study  with  bo|te  and 
love  the  precise  thin^  to  be  done  by  him,  considering  the  cli- 
mate, the  soil,  the  length  of  the  day,  the  wants  of  the  jicople, 
the  habit  and  form  of  the  ^orernmcut,  he  will  create  a  lionse 
ill  which  all  these  will  find  themselves  fitted,  and  taste  and 
sentiment  will  be  satisfied  also. 


SELF-RELIANCE. 

Insist  on  yonrsrlf;  never  imitate.  Your  own  gift  yon  can 
]»r('stMit  every  moment  with  the  cumulative  force  of  a  wh«»lc 
life's  rultivution  ;  but  of  the  adopted  talent  of  another,  you 
have  only  an  extemporaneous,  half  possession.  That  which 
each  can  do  best,  none  but  his  Maker  can  teach  him.  No  man 
yet  knows  what  it  is,  nor  can,  till  that  person  has  exhibited  it. 
Where  is  the  master  who  couhl  have  taught  Shukspeare  ? 
WhiTe  is  the  master  who  couhl  have  instructed  Franklin,  or 
Wasliin^^ton,  or  Haron,  or  Newton  ?  Every  great  man  is  a 
nniipie.  The  Seipionisni  of  Seipio  is  precisely  that  part  he 
couid  not  borrow.  If  anybody  will  tell  me  whom  the  grrut 
man  imitates  in  the  ()ri<;inal  crisis  wlien  he  performs  a  ^reat 
art,  I  will  tell  liim  wlio  else  than  himself  can  teach  him.  Shak- 
speare  will  never  be  nnide  by  the  study  of  iShakspeare.  iKi 
that  whieh  is  as>iirned  thee,  and  thou  canst  not  hope  too  much 
or  dare  too  inueh.  There  is  at  this  moment,  there  is  for  nie 
an  utferaiiee  \n\i'o  :uid  grand  a<<  tliat  of  the  colos.sal  chisel  uf 
IMiiilias,  *»r  trowel  »»f  the  Kiryptians,  or  the  pen  of  Moses,  or 
Pantr,  but  dinVrmi  from  all  these.  N<»t  ptx.^ibly  will  the  &oul 
all  rich,  all  ehxpient,  with  thousand-eloven  tongue,  deign  to 
rep(>iit  itself;  but  if  I  can  liear  what  these  patriurcliH  vay. 
.•^urely  I  can  n*ply  to  them  in  the  same  jiitch  of  voice:  for  ihe 
car  and  tlif  ti)n<riie  are  t\V4)  oi'*;aiis  id*  on«*  nature.  I>weU  up 
tlh'fe  in  the  simple  and  noitle  reL^iHis  of  tliy  life,  obey  ihy 
heart,  and  thou  slialt  re[»roduee  the  Forewurld  again. 


(inOD-BYK,  I'Unri)  \VitKLI>! 

t^ifi-il  livi',  pn>u<l  worI>l!   I'm  L'«>inL*  liomr  : 
T'i'i'i  a!t  n  't  my  l'ii»!il.  an. I  I'm  ni!  thiuf. 

Liijii;  thriiiuii  thy  w.-.iry  itmw.U  I  nviin  ; 
A  rivi-r-:iik  on  tin*  Oiivin's  lirisio. 


Long  Vt9  been  toued  like  tlie  drlren  fiNun; 
Bat  now,  prood  worid  I  I'm  going  bome. 

Good-b je  to  FlAttery'ft  fkwning  Hoe ; 
To  Grftndenr  with  lUs  wise  ffrimaoe ; 
To  upstart  Wealth's  aTerted  eje ; 
To  snpple  Oifioe,  low  and  high ; 
To  crowded  haUs,  to  oovui  and  street ; 
To  froien  hearts  and  hasting  feet ; 
To  those  who  go,  and  those  who  some ; 
Good-bye,  prond  world  I  I'm  going  home* 

I  am  going  to  mj  own  hearth-stone, 
Bosomed  in  yon  green  hills  alone-— 
A  secret  nook  in  a  pleasant  land, 
Whojie  groTes  the  nolie  fairies  planned ; 
Where  arches  green,  the  liTO-long  day. 
Echo  the  blackbird's  loondelay. 
And  valgar  feet  have  never  trod 
A  spot  that  is  sacred  to  thought  and  God. 

O,  when  I  am  safe  In  my  sylvan  home, 
I  tread  on  the  pride  of  Greece  and  Rome ; 
And  when  I  am  stretched  beneath  the  pines. 
Where  the  evening  star  so  holy  shines, 
I  langh  at  the  lore  and  the  pride  of  man. 
At  the  sophist  schools,  and  the  learned  clan ; 
For  what  are  they  all,  in  their  high  conceit. 
When  man  in  the  bnsh  with  God  may  meet  I 


RUFUS  DAWBS. 


RupiTS  Dawbs  was  bom  in  Boston,  on  the  26th  of  Jannaij,  1808. 
His  father,  Thomas  Dawes,  was  a  member  of  the  State  CouTentloii, 
called  to  ratify  the  Constitntion,*  and  was  te  many  yean  one  of  the 

*  It  is  well  known  that,  in  many  of  the  eonrentioiM  celled  to  ratify  the 
Constitation,  itrong  oli({6otions  were  made  against  it,  beeanse  il  dM  not  eea- 
t*iii  a  distinct  elansa  for  the  aiiolltion  ef  riavery.  To  taeet  tibis  ebjeetjen, 
Judge  Dawes  referred  to  Article  1,  SeetlMi  IX.,  Clanse  (1)—*'  The  mhrratton 
or  importation  of  tneh  penons  as  any  of  the  States  now  eslsUng  ihaU  Ihfaik 
proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  Oengrssi  prior  to  IMS."  Vresi 
this  he  went  to  show  that  by  *'  faaportatiea"  was  Intended  the  fere%a  ilafe 
trade,  and  by  "  migration"  the  dosMctle  date  trade,  and  that  Staveiy  thns 
restricted  conld  not  live.  He  eloeed  his  speech  wUh  these  words:  "We 
may  say,  therefore,  that  althongh  rtaveiy  Is  net  smittsn  by  an  apopleiyjyel 
it  has  reoeired  a  mortal  wonad,  and  will  die  of  eensasratMHi."  Jn^ge  wU- 
son,  in  the  Pennsylrania  CoufentioB,  and  othem,  took  the  ssae  gromd;  end 
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Jnclfi^cs  of  the  Supreme  Coart  of  Maflsaclivfletts,  di«tiB|nri«b«il  fr 
learning,  olo«iu«nc«»,  wit/  and  spotleM  integrity-  Our  f*-^'.  -t> 
Harvard  College  in  1820.  On  leaving  it,  h«  entervd  the  ofi-*^  y  -< 
William  Sullivan  as  a  law  student,  and  Aftc>r  coffnpl^inc  h:«  «:«i 
was  admit ti>d  a  membor  of  the  Suffolk  Countj  bar.  Th«>  prof'*^  «.  U 
<*ver,  was  not  con^(^nial  to  his  feelinpi,  and  he  has  2icT«r  iru^zfi 
practice.  Kirly  in  1^'JS,  he  pahli8he<l  a  prospect oa  of  '*T1i«  Ea^ 
and  Raltimore  Literary  HaK'tte,"  of  which  he  waa  to  be  iL^  »L' 
and  on  tho  2!Hh  of  March,  of  that  year,  appeared  the  (tr«t  naiLtvr 
1820,  he  was  marrii^il  to  a  danghter  of  Chief  JnrtUce  Crmach.  f>f  Wf 
incton.  In  Is 30,  ho  pnhlished  "  TTw?  VallpT  of  the  Nafthsniv.  i: 
other  Poems;"  and  in  18:^9,  "Athi*nia  of  Damascns,**  "rttr*:!* 
and  hirt  miscellaneous  |KH*tical  writings.  In  the  winter  of  l*4iM 
he  delivered  a  course  of  literary  lectures  in  New  York,  beftft  : 
American  Institute. 


KPIRIT  (IF  BEAITTT. 

Th*'  Spirit  of  Beanty  nnfnrN  her  li^'ht, 

Ami  whiM'l?*  ht-r  rourst«  in  a  j'lyon*  tlii^lit  ; 

I  know  ht-r  trark  thrnii:;h  tin*  halmv  air, 

lU'  the  Mixxonis  that  rliKti-r  auil  wliiti>ii  th«»re ; 

She  leaves  the  T<>|i<i  of  thi>  niountaiii<i  erei^n, 

And  iivinA  the  vallt'V  witii  »Tyst:il  sheen. 

At  m«>ni,  I  know  wlp-ri*  "h**  ri-Mi**!  at  nichf. 
For  thr  n»-i«'s  an*  vru-liiiii;  wjtli  di-wy  dflitflit  ; 
Tht'U  ^hi>  nidunts  :iu':iin,  and  rnnml  hi*r  flinty 
A  >ihi)Wi'r  of  li'jlit  fntiu  1i<t  (■rini>on  winffn; 
Till  thf  s]>irit  is  drunk  with  th«*  musie  un  hi(;h. 
That  >ilentlv  tllN  it  witli  tvsta'«v. 

At  noun  she  hir**  to  a  e<^il  r»«tr«»at, 

WliMre  howi>rimr  ♦■Inis  ovi-r  waters  meet; 

Shf  iljni]>h's  the  nav*-  wherv  the  irrefn  leaves  dip^ 

As  it  smilingly  eurU  like  a  maiden's  lip, 


no  one  who  ren'lfi  carefully  thf  hi-tnry  ^f  thr  time*  can  dnuhC  that 
the  i^mit  iin<l  lonilint;  nifii  *>(  thi'  Kf«i>Iiiiii>n,  hut  lh<*  mapt  of  t4» 
luokf*!  fi'fwnr'i  to  k  «)i«:e<ly  •'XliiK'tinii  ni   tlii"  criiiii*  anil  rurM». 

'   11^  WM  rfinurkiihlr  l'<ir  hi*  •|iiii-kii>  ••  ■•!   r«-|>iirl«'^       Hi*  wa#  verT  wht 
litntiir**.  nitil  fiii-  ilny  •■l.-iiilm^  i!i  StnS'  ."^ir*-!'!.  i:<-.|'in,  wiih  p'lx  Vt*rT  tail 
mnoiii;  whtiin  wit**   ll:irri-'>ii   «Irfi\    <»t»-   m.-l   .l..-i.ih  Qiuin-y.  Mr.*  f*iu  ^ 
"Jii>li;<'  I'lwi-i.  h«>w  ill'  \i>ii  !'•  •■!      •■■••k.i  ;:  lii  mii  •<•!  In  in  •*!  iii**  -iini#*  tiiii««4 

ri;;r'.iri- :iiiii\  •     'wlii'H  in  id in|iii\  •■•  -ii   h  ur^  nl  :i|i>n  r>  v>»  '  "        "Jurtlj 

a  l''>ur-]N-ni  r  half  |it*ui:y  *  aiii-iii;*  ^ii  >  i  iii>.      w.i.  Iti>  |>r<>iit)>t  fi|tv. 
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At  (iVB  sho  hangs  o'er  the  western  aky 
Dark  clouds  for  &  gloriona  canopj. 
And  round  the  aklrts  or  their  deepen'd  fold 
Shtt  paints  n  border  of  purple  and  gold, 
Where  the  lingering  snnbenms  love  to  stay, 
When  their  god  in  his  glory  has  passed  Away, 

She  hovera  around  us  at  twilight  hour, 

When  her  presence  is  felt  with  the  deepest  power; 

She  si  Wees  the  land  nc  ape,  and  crowds  the  stream 

With  shadows  that  flit  like  a  fairy  dream; 

Then  wheeling  her  Right  thron^ih  the  gladden'd  air, 

The  fipirit  of  Iteaoty  is  everywhere. 


SUNRISE,  FROM  MOUNT  WABBINOTON. 

Tlie  laaghing  hours  have  chased  away  the  oight, 
FInrfciug  ihe  stars  ont  from  her  diadem : — 

And  now  the  blue-eyed  Mom,  with  modest  graica, 
Looki^  through  her  half-drawn  cDrtslns  in  the  east. 
Blushing  in  smiles  and  glad  as  infanoy. 
And  see,  the  foolish  Moon,  but  now  so  vain 
or  borrow'd  beauty,  how  she  yields  her  charms, 
And,  pale  with  envy,  steals  heraelf  away  I 
The  clouds  have  pot  their  gorgeons  livary  on. 
Attendant  on  the  day  :  the  mountain  tops 
Have  lit  their  beacons,  and  the  vales  below 
Send  up  a  welcoming ;  no  song  of  birds. 
Warbling  to  charm  the  air  with  melody. 
Floats  on  the  frosty  breeie  ;  yet  Nature  hath 
The  very  soul  of  music  in  her  looks  I 
The  suni^hinu  and  the  shade  of  poetry. 

I  Bland  upon  thy  lofty  pinnacle, 
Temple  of  Nature  !  and  look  down  with  awe 
On  the  wide  world  beneath  me,  dimly  seen ; 
Around  me  crowd  the  giant  sons  of  eaKIi, 
Fixed  on  their  old  foundations,  unsabdned ; 
Firm  as  wlien  first  rebellioa  bade  them  rii« 
I'nrifted  to  the  Thunderer ;  now  they  seem 
A  family  of  mountains,  clustering  round 
Their  hoary  patriarch,  amnlously  watching 
To  meet  the  partial  glanoea  of  the  day. 
Par  in  the  glowing  east  the  flickering  light, 
Mellow'd  by  distance,  with  the  blue  sky  blending, 
Questions  the  eye  with  ever-vaiying  forms. 

The  sun  comes  up  I  away  the  shadow!  fling 
From  the  broad  bills  ;  and,  hurrying  to  the  West, 
Sport  in  the  snnshliie  till  Uiey  die  away. 
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The  manj  beanteoos  mountain  strMiins  iMip  dovn. 
Oat-welling  from  the  olonds,  and  aparklia^  light 
Dances  along  with  their  perennial  flow. 
And  there  is  beauty  in  yon  rirer*a  path. 
The  glad  Ck>unecticut !  I  know  her  well. 
By  tiie  white  veil  she  mantles  o'er  her  chjumt : 
At  times  she  loiters  by  a  ridge  of  liflla. 
Sportfully  hiding ;  then  again  with  glec^ 
Out-rushes  from  her  wild-wood  larking-placv 
Far  as  the  eye  can  bound,  the  ocean- waT««p 
And  hills  and  rivers,  mountains.  lakea,  and 
And  all  that  hold  the  faculty  entranced. 
Bathed  in  a  flood  of  glory,  float  in  air. 
And  sleep  in  the  di*op  quietude  of  Joy. 

Tliere  is  an  awful  stillness  in  this  place, 
A  Presence  that  forbidd  to  brvak  the  apvll. 
Till  the  hfart  pour  its  agony  in  team. 
But  1  must  drink  the  Ti!iion  while  it  laata  ; 
For  even  now  the  curling  va|)oni  rise, 
Wreathing  their  cloudy  coronals,  tu  grace 
These  towering  summit:* — bidding  me  awaw ; 
But  often  shall  my  heart  turn  back  again,* 
Thou  glorious  eminence !  and  when  oppivaa'd 
And  aching  with  the  coldness  of  the  world. 
Find  a  sweet  resting-place  and  home  with  thee. 


TO  AN  INFANT  SLEEPINQ  IN  A  OARDKST. 

Sle«>p  on,  sweet  b.ibo !  tho  flowers  that  wake 
Around  thee  an*  not  half  so  fair; 

Thy  dinii>linK  smil«*<i  uni-tiuiiciuus  break. 
Like  suulight  uu  thu  vern^il  air. 

Sli'^p  on !  no  dreamti  of  care  are  thine, 
Nu  anxious  tliou;;lits  that  may  nut  mit ; 

For  angel  anus  an)und  thee  twine, 
To  make  thy  infaut  slumbers  bleas'd. 

Perchance  her  spirit  In) vers  near, 

WhoA^  name  thy  infant  beauty  bears. 

To  cuard  thine  ry  el  id:*  from  the  tear 
That  ev«ry  child  of  bormw  shares. 

Oh  '  mav  thy  lift*  like  hom  en^lnre, 

•  •  V 

CnMullie^l  to  it^f  «{Hitli*9«.'<  oUmh  : 
And  bond  to  eartli  an  •'aim  AUtl  pur«i 
As  ever  bowed  the  Miiuiuvr  ro^e. 
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GEORGE  W.  BETHUNE. 

This  distinguished  author  as  well  as  eloquent  dlyine  was  born  in 
New  York,  on  the  18th  of  March,  1805.  He  is  the  only  son  of  Mr. 
Divie  Bethuue,  a  native  of  Ross-shire,  Scotland ;  who,  for  many 
years,  was  an  eminent  merchant  in  New  York — eminent  not  only 
for  business  qualifications,  but  for  an  intelligent,  ever-active  pietj, 
that  made  him  the  first,  or  among  the  first,  in  every  religioiLS  chari- 
table movement.' 

He  prepared  for  college  under  private  tutorship,  and  in  1819  entered 
Columbia  College.  After  being  here  three  years,  he  entered  the  senior 
class  of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Penna.,  where  his  brother-in-law, 
the  Rev.  George  Duffield,  had  been  for  some  years  settled  as  the  Pas- 
tor of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  place.  During  that  year 
(1822),  a  remarkable  revival  of  religion  took  place  in  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, of  which  ho  was  a  subject,  and  he,  therefore,  resolved  to  devote 
his  life  to  the  Christian  ministry.*  After  graduating,  he  entered 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and,  in  1827,  was  ordained  by  the 
Secoud  Presbytery  of  New  York,  and  settled  over  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  County,  New  Y^ork.  In  1830,  he  was 
settled  at  Utica,  over  the  new  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  which  he 
gathered  and  built  up ;  and  in  1834,  he  was  called  to  the  First  Reform- 
ed Dutch  Church,  Philadelphia.  After  laboring  in  this  field  two 
years,  a  number  of  his  friends  and  admirers  in  that  city  determined 
to  build  a  new  house  of  worship  for  him;  and,  accordingly,  in  1837, 
he  was  settled  over  the  Third  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  worshipping 

1  Dr.  Bethune'it  mother,  Mrs.  Joanna  Bethune,  was  the  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  Isabella  Graham,  and  inherited  much  of  her  mother's  earnest 
philanthropy.  She  wa«  very  active  in  founding  the  Widow's  Society 
and  Orphans'  Asylum  in  New  York,  and  was  among  the  first  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  many  benevolent  institutions,  snoh  as  the  Sunday  School,  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industry,  Sm.  Sm. 

'  Another  subject  of  that  revival  was  the  late  distinguished  Erskine 
Mason,  D.D.,  for  twenty-one  years  pastor  of  the  Bleeker  Street  Church,  who 
died  May  14,  1851.  Uis  sermons  were  distinguished  for  great  compactness 
of  thought,  and  severe  logical  arrangement,  united  to  a  fervid  and  oiften  im- 
pa.ssioned  eloi^uence,  that  made  him  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first  preacher 
in  New  York.  An  octavo  volume  of  his  sermons,  entitled  **The  Pastor's 
Legacy,"  has  been  published  since  his  death,  prefixed  to  which  is  an  excel- 
lent memoir,  by  Rev.  Wm.  Adams,  D.D.  Read  also  a  very  discriminating 
and  beautifully  written  article  on  bis  character,  by  the  late  Rev.  R.  6.  Storrs 
Dickinson,  for  two  years  Assistant  Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Gharch, 
Philadelphia,  whose  early  death  was  a  great  loss  to  the  Christian  church. 
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at  the  corner  of  Teuth  and  Filbert  Streets.      Hei«  he 

rears,  when  he  left  to  take  charfre  of  the  Refinincd  Duel  Cir 

on  Brookirn  Heights,  New  York,  where  he  now  resides. 

From  his  varied  learning,  as  well  as  for  his  power  as  a  wnv*  c. 
orator.  Dr.  Bethune  has  receltvd  nianj  inritatioiu  to  nst»  cC  ^' 
honor  and  tmst.  The  chair  of  Moral  Philosophj'  at  West  PjESn 
offered  to  him  hy  President  Polk ;  he  was  elected  Chancelhr  ^  i 
Unirersitj  of  New  York,  to  succeed  Mr.  Frvlinghojsea  :  aai  ^  a 
inrited  hj  a  unanimous  TOto  of  the  General  Srnod  of  th«  B«fa» 
Dutch  Church,  to  the  Professonhip  of  Eccleaiastlcal  HzstfOr*  c 
Pastoral  Theology  in  their  Theological  ScminarT  at  New  Bkvair.i 
New  Jersey ;  but  he  decline<l  all  tlioiie  honors,  ferlin«  it  tube  kk  s" 
to  remain  in  the  pulpit  as  the  i»astur  of  a  |>tfopI«  who  an  dtiatac 
attached  to  him. 

The  following  are  Dr.  Det1iune*s  chirf  pulili cation*  :  <*  The  Frx.» 
the  Spirit/'  a  volume  of  Chri^itian  ethical  i*S8ayB,  pablubed  a  l?i 
''KarlyLost  £;iriy  Savcil,*'  on  the  de.ith  and  salvatioB  of  aas. 
1S40 :  a  volume  of  ••  Sermon.-,"  IS47 ;  "  History  of  «  PeoiteaL  sr  'Hi^ 
to  an  Euquiri'r."  1S47 ;  an  edition  of*'  Waltun's  Angler  **  with  mc^c: 
literary  and  bibliographical  m»lt'S,  1&48;  *■  Lays  of  Lore  *«>»<  f*^ 
with  other  Fujritivo  I\ieiiisf,"  1^4S  :  *•  The  Driti:*h  Kenialr  PovKS  '  ■  - 
biojrrapliioal  .iiul  critical  ni.tic»»«.  1S4S. 

For  twenty  yearA   Dr.  Hothuiu*   Ii.-ls   U^on    oontinnAllr 
dclivi-r  orations  au-l  K-ctuns  at  varimiii  mlIriroj«,  and  before 
in  ilitTfrciit  parts  of  the  I'niun.     A  fi'W  of  the^e  he  h 
the  follow  in  k'  orations  and  Kvtiire^  hare  Wcu  pub1i!<hed  '  \fSl  *'\ 
(tfuiiis,"  dflivcred  at  I'liimi  C-IU'jl'**;    \K\%,  '*  Leisnrv,  its  T'm  n 
Aliu>o>,'*  a  b'».ture  bfforf  tin-  Mm-a utile  Library,  lliiladelnhia    i» 
"The  Ace  of  I'l'iiclf-i,"  lu'fi»r»'  tin-  Athenian   In^titute.  rhilade»sfca 
1S40,  an  oratii'ii  before  tlie  literary  .•^ucirties  of  the  (.'nir^fyity  of  fin 
nylvaiiii :  and  tin'  *'  I*n»>p»'cts  of  Art  in  the  I'nitM  i^iates  "  bel«e^ 
Arti>ts'   I'uiil   Siviety,   rhil.i.lr:i.bia ;  1^4::,  "Tlio   Elo>iu«ace  <4  Ik 
Fulpil,'*   ut    Ainlover   Thi'ulii.'iial   Seminary;    and   •'The    DatiM  s 
Flui-ated  Men."  at  Diikiii-^on  rnlliv**:  1^4^l,  *' Di'tfonrsf  cm  bw,  q^a 
of  Andrew  Jarkson,"  rhil.ileli«hia  ;  and  •*  A  Plea  fur  ^^laj*  ■•  ^  \^ 
ToUege  :   I^4l^   "The  ('laini»  of  nur  Cuuntry  on   it4 
before  the  Thi  Beta  Kapi»a  Sm-iety  nf  llarTanl  ('•"Ih-ije. 

Th|}  writincd  of  thirt  eloi|Uem  (  hri-tian  m-holar  arv  all 
instructive,  that  it  is  difficult  to  makf  helrctions ;  but  the  folhw' 
believe,  will  jjivc  tiomc  idea  ol  .M-  jiiHer,  eU^juvuce,  and  c 
of  St  vie. 


I 


Till  SKW  KNGLANDEIt. 

We  all  claitii  a  common  biilorj,  ntid,  wliutevvr  be  uur  im- 
mediste  pareniBKi",  arc  pruud  to  own  onnwhwi  thn  itrKteftil 
children  of  tliu  iiiiiiht/  luon'who  rlectnml  our  countr;'M  iode- 
pendeace,  framcil  the  bund  or  our  Union,  nad  bought  with 
their  aacred  liloml  iIia  libcrttui  we  enjoj.  Nor  Im  It  no  Inaln- 
cere  complimi'iit  to  Kucrl,  that,  ko  where  yon  will.  New  Eo);' 
land  is  represc-ntvJ  by  the  iihrewdeflt,  tlie  most  eiiligbteoed,  tlie 
moat  anccesariil.  und  the  moHt  relijfiooa  of  our  younit  popula- 
tion. Nearly  nil  our  ti^ai-herit,  with  the  anibora  of  our  scbool- 
books,  and  a  vrry  larfre  projiortlon  of  onr  preachera,  as  well  aa 
of  our  editore  {llic  classes  which  hare  the  |*real*6l  control  0*ef 
the  growing  tliaracler  of  our  youth),  eoine  from,  or  receiv« 
their  education  in  >'ew  Enciand.  Wber«Ter  the  Now  EnR- 
lander  goes,  hi'  rnrriea  New  England  with  him.  New  England 
is  hia  boast,  biv  xtondard  of  perfection,  and  "80  they  do  in 
New  Enf!;lan<l '."  liU  runriiloiit  nnnwrr  U.>  all  objcetOM,  flrenl 
as  i.i  our  reverence  for  those  »enerable  men,  he  rather  wearies 
lis  with  his  inexhaufilible  eulogy  on  tlie  Pilgrira  Fathera,  who, 
be  seems  to  lliiiik,  bave  hepitten  the  whole  United  States. 
N'liy,  i-nlnrgtu);  ujion  tlie  somewhat  complacent  notion  of  hia 
iiiifistora,  that  (Joil  liesijtneii  for  them,  "hia  choacn  people," 
tlii^  CaiiiiHii  of  the  aliurigitiul  heathen,  he  looka  upon  the  con- 
tinent as  hia  rightful  hcrita)r<>,  and  upon  the  rest  of  ns  as  Hit- 
lites,  Ji-husites,  or  people  of  a  like  termination,  whom  he  is 
commlsKiiiiii'il  to  root  out,  acquiring  our  money,  squatting  on 
uur  will!  Iiiiiih,  munupuli/iiig  our  rotes,  and  marrying  onr 
hcire-M-s.  Whence,  or  how  justly,  be  derived  hia  popular 
lohni/iitt,  passes  the  guess  of  an  antiquary;  but  certain  it  is, 
tliat,  if  lie  nicetii  with  a  David,  the  son  of  Jeaae  baa  often  to 
take  up  the  lament  in  a  different  acnae  from  the  original — "I 
am  distressed  for  thee,  my  lirolber  Jonathan  t"  Better  still, 
bis  sisters,  nieces,  female  couaiue,  flock  on  variona  honorable 
pri'tents  to  Tisit  him  amidst  his  new  poaseaaions,  where  they 
own  with  no  Sabine  reluetnnce  the  conatraining  ardor  of  onr 
iiiisopbisticatcd  chivalry;  and  happy  Is  the  honaehold  over 
u'liicb  a  New  England  wife  preeideal  bleiaed  the  child  whose 
crmlle  is  rocked  by  the  hand,  whoae  alnikber  is  hallowed  bjtbe 
prayers  of  a  New  England  mother  I  The  order  of  the  Boiuu 
(Kilicy  ia  reversed.  He  conqnesed,  and  then  inhabited;  Uie 
New  I-jiglander  inhabits,  then  gains  the  mattery,  not  by  force 
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of  arms,  but  by  mother-wit.  stcadiiici^R,  and  thrift.  That  there 
should  be,  nmonfr  "s  of  tho  other  riu*efi.  a  little  oocaAioaal 
|>et(i]aiire,  is  nut  to  be  wondi'red  at;  but  it  is  oulv  su|»erfiriAl. 
The  Now  Kn^huider  p>es  furlh  nut  ns  u  s|»v  or  an  eneniT.  and 
the  ^iftti  whieh  he  carries  excite  frratituilo,  not  fear,  lie  toon 
becomes  idea  titled  with  his  ueijrhbors.  their  interesta  are  sooa 
his,  and  the  benefits  of  his  enter|iri»iu^  cleverness  swell  the 
advantage  of  the  community  whiTe  he  has  planlefl  hinurlf, 
thus  tending;  to  pruduce  a  moral  homop'eneonsness  Uiruofrhoat 
the  confederacy.  Vk  let  it  bt*  nrmeuiU'red  that  this  New 
England  intluence,  diffusinfr  itself,  like  nuiselei^R  but  traiiicforiB* 
in^  leaven,  throufrh  the  recent  and  future  States,  while  it 
makes  them  precious  as  allies,  would  also  make  them  formida- 
ble OS  rivals,  terrible  as  enemies.  The  New  Englander  loses 
little  of  his  main  chararicristics  IfV  mi^nition.  He  i«  as 
shrewd,  though  not  necessiirily  as  eronomical  a  calcolator  ia 
the  valley  of  the  Mi>^i>si|»]ii,  as  his  brfihrm  in  the  Kaiit.  afid 
as  brave  as  his  fathers  were  at  Lexinctnn  or  (Miarltiilown.  It 
were  the  hei<;ht  of  suicidal  fully  fur  the  peuplt*  of  the  maritinht 
States  tu  attrmpt  huldinir  a>  subjects  ur  tributariesi,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  jteuple  between  the  AllcL^hanies  and  the  Kockj 
Mountains;  but  those  who  have  not  travelliHl  amf»n|r  ov 
prairie  and  furrst  settlements  can  have  only  a  faint  idea  of  Xkm 
iilial  reverence,  the  deferential  re^pec(.  the  yearninjr  love,  wii^ 
which  they  turn  to  the  land  win-re  their  fathers  t»leep,  and  to 
you  wiio  ^uard  their  sepulchrt-s.  The  soul  knowa  uulhinir  of 
distance;  and.  in  their  twilij^lit  inu^iiiL's,  ihey  can  scarcelj 
tell  which  is  dearer  tu  their  heurt.s — the  home  of  the  kindrBd 
they  have  left  behiml  them,  or  the  home  they  have  woB  for 
their  offspring. 

Phi  Bfia  Kapgn  Ormnmm. 

01  U  OUNTRT. 

What  has  (lud  dune,  what  is  He  duinfr,  what  is  He  al>oat 
to  do,  in  this  land?  He  has  set  it  far  away  to  the  west,  mm/A 
made  it  so  circumstantially  iiide]ientiont.  that,  if  all  the  rest  of 
the  habitable  earth  were  sunk,  wr  shuuld  feel  no  serious  c«i^ 
tailment  of  our  comforts.  The  products  of  the  whole  world 
are,  or  may  soon  be,  found  within  our  confederate  limits.  Ut 
l>rou^ht  here  tlr<t  the^terne^t.  mi>st  reliirious,  most  determiiicd 
representatives  of  KuropeV  best  blood,  best  faith,  beat  in  tot 
lect ;  men,  ay,  and  women  (it  is  the  mother  makes  the  child), 
who,  because  they  feareii  liod,  feared  no  created  power— who. 
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bowing  before  His  absolute  sovereignty,  would  kneel  to  no 
lord  spiritual  or  temporal  on  earth — and  who,  believing  the 
Bible  true,  demanded  its  sanction  for  all  law.  To  your  Pil- 
grim Fathers,  the  highest  place  may  well  be  accorded;  but 
forget  not  that,  about  the  time  of  their  landing  on  the  Rock, 
there  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  men  of  kindred  faith 
and  descent — men  equally  loving  freedom — men  from  the  sea- 
washed  cradle  of  modern  constitutional  freedom,  whose  union 
of  free  burgher-cities  taught  us  the  lesson  of  confederate  inde- 
pendent sovereignties,  whose  sires  were  as  free,  long  centuries 
before  Magna  Charta,  as  the  English  are  now,  and  from  whose 
line  of  republipan  princes  Britain  received  the  boon  of  religious 
toleration,  a  privilege  the  States-General  had  recognized  as  a 
primary  article  of  their  government  when  first  established;  men 
of  that  stock,  which,  when  oflFered  their  choice  of  favors  from 
a  grateful  monarch,  asked  a  University;^  men  whose  martyr- 
sires  had  baptized  their  land  with  their  blood ;  men  who  had 
flooded  it  with  ocean- waves  rather  than  yield  it  to  a  bigot- 
tyrant;  men,  whose  virtues  were  sober  as  prose,  but  sublime 
as  poetry; — the  men  of  Holland!  Mingled  with  these,  and 
still  farther  on,  were  heroic  Huguenots,  their  fortunes  broken, 
but  their  spirit  unbending  to  prelate  or  prelate-ridden  king. 
There  were  others  (and  a  dash  of  cavalier  blood  told  well  in 
battle-field  and  council); — but  those  were  the  spirits  whom 
God  made  the  moral  substratum  of  our  national  character. 
Here,  like  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  and  thousands  of  miles  off 
from  the  land  of  bondage,  they  were  educated  for  their  high 
calling,  until,  in  the  fulness  of  times,  our  confederacy  with  its 
Constitution  was  founded.  Already  there  had  been  a  salutary 
mixture  of  blood,  but  not  enough  to  impair  the  Anglo-Saxon 
ascendency.  The  nation  grew  morally  strong  from  its  original 
elements.  The  great  work  was  delayed  only  by  a  just  prepara- 
tion. Now  God  is  bringing  hither  the  most  vigorous  scions 
from  all  the  European  stocks,  to  "make  of  them  all  one  new 
man;"  not  the  Saxon,  not  the  German,  not  the  Gaul,  not  the 
Helvetian,  but  the  American.  Here  they  will  unite  as  one 
brotherhood,  will  have  one  law,  will  share  one  interest.  Spread 
over  the  vast  region  from  the  frigid  to  the  torrid,  from  Eastern 


1  After  the  eventful  iBsue  of  the  siege  of  Leyden,  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
the  States-General,  grateful  to  the  heroic  defenders  of  that  city,  offered  them 
their  choice  of  an  Annual  Fair  or  a  University.  They  chose  the  University ; 
but,  struck  with  the  nobleness  of  the  choice,  the  high  authorities  granted 
them  both.  The  University  was  established  in  1575,  and  became  the  Alma 
Muter  of  Grotius,  Scaliger,  Boerhaave,  and  many  other  renovmed  men. 
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to  Western  ocean,  every  variety  of  climate  gi^nft  thcai  ebAM« 
of  ))ursuit  and  modification  uf  teinpvrameDt,  the  bftllvl-U>i 
fusilier  tD^'i'tlicr  all  rivalries,  tlicy  shull  have  one  natiooal  «i!«. 
What  is  want  ill <7  in  one  ruct*  will  be  supplied  bjr  the  ckurac- 
terintic  ener^rics  of  tlie  others;  and  what  is  vxceaiiive  in  eitlMf. 
checked  by  the  counter-action  of  the  rest.  Naj,  ihongh  for  i 
time  the  newly  come  may  retain  their  foreif^a  verDacnlar.  oar 
ton<;ue,  so  rich  in  ennoblinjr  literature,  will  be  the  toD|raeuf 
the  nation,  the  lan^ua^rc  of  its  laws,  and  the  acceut  of  iti  na- 
jesty.  Eternal  (iod!  who  seest  the  end  with  the  be|rinniD^. 
thou  alone  can.*>t  tell  the  ultimate  grandeur  uf  thia  |ieop]c! 

VICTOUY  OV£Il  DLATH. 

As  tlie  Uedeomer  is  priori  Tied  in  his  flesh,  so  shall  the  be- 
liever be  raised  up  to  jrlory  at  the  last  day.  What  then  :« 
him,  whose  faith  can  ^rasp  things  hoped  fur  and  unieeB,  an 
all  the  pashin^  ifrnominies.  and  pan^rs,  and  iusalta,  which  dov 
aillict  the  fiilluwir  uf  the  man  uf  sorrows,  the  Lord  of  life  aad 
glory?  Every  revolution  of  the  earih  rolls  on  to  that  fnlacn 
of  a«h>piioii,  "  when  tliis  mortal  shall  put  on  iumoitality,  aad 
this  corruption  shall  put  on  incorruption,  and  shall  be  broo^hl 
to  ]»ass  this  sayiiifT.  Heath  is  swallowed  up  in  victorj  ;**  whca 
these  eyes,  now  so  dim  and  soon  to  be  closed  in  dual,  shall  be- 
hold the  face  of  (lod  in  righte'iii^iii^ss;  when  these  hands,  aov 
so  weak  and  htained  with  sin.  >hall  bear  aloft  the  triumphaat 
palm,  and  strike  the  golden  harp  that  seraphs  love  to  lutca 
to;  and  these  voices,  now  so  liar>h  and  tuneloc^s,  cshall  swell  is 
harmony  inefTable  to  tlie  soiitr  of  M(t>es  and  the  Lamb,  respoa- 
sive  to  the  Trisagion.  the  ihriee  holy  of  the  an^ls.  Yes,  be- 
loved Master,  we  see  t)it>e,  "who  wa^t  made  a  little  lower  Ihaa 
the  angfls  f«»r  the  >ufl'iTiiiir  of  di>atli.  rrnwned  with  irlorr  aa4 
honor;"  and  thou  hast  promised  thut  we  shall  share  thj  elorr 
aiMl  thv  crown  I 

"Thanks  be  to  (iod.  which  givetli  us  the  victory.  Ibroo^ 
our  Lord  Jesus  Chri.-t!"  "U>!**  And  who  are  included  ia 
that  sublime  aini  muiiitiidinoiis  plural?  "Nut  to  nie  onlv," 
says  tJie  a)Mi>!lr,  "but  to  all  tli«  iii  that  love  his  ap|>earin^.'' 
Ve  >h:i]l  share  if.  aiitieiil  bflii-viTs.  mIki.  from  Adam  tu  Christ, 
wnrslii)i)it'(]  by  tigiirc,  anil  undt-r  the  ^hadnw !  Yo  nhall  jihsre 
it.  ye  pn»pli«t<,  wlm  wnii<!ir«d  at  tin;  mysterious  promises  of 
^Ii*ry  folUiwiiiLT  Mityeriiii;!  Ve  >]iall  >liure  it,  ye  uii^hiy  apos- 
tles. thou;rh  ye  doubu-il  uheii  ye  heard  uf  the  broken  toab! 
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Ye,  martyrs,  whose  howling  enemies  execrated  yon,  as  they 
slew  you  by  sword,  and  cross,  and  famine,  and  rack,  and  the 
wild  beast,  and  flame  I  And  ye,  God's  humble  poor,  whom 
men  despised,  but  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  God's 
angels  are  watching,  as  they  watched  the  sepulchre  in  the 
garden,  over  your  obscure  graves,  keeping  your  sacred  dust 
till  the  morning  break,  when  it  shall  be  crowned  with  princely 
splendor!  Yes,  thou  weak  one,  who  yet  hast  strength  to  em- 
brace thy  Master's  cross!  Thou  sorrowing  one,  whose  tears 
fall  like  rain,  but  not  without  hope,  over  the  grave  of  thy  be- 
loved I  Thou  tempted  one,  who,  through  much  tribulation, 
art  struggling  on  to  the  kingdom  of  God !  Ye  all  shall  be 
there,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  more  I  Hark !  the 
trumpet!  The  earth  groans  and  rocks  herself  as  if  in  travail ! 
They  rise,  the  sheeted  dead;  but  how  lustrously  white  are  their 
garments !  How  dazzling  their  beautiful  holiness  I  What  a 
mighty  host!  They  fill  the  air;  they  acclaim  hallelujahs;  the 
heavens  bend  with  shouts  of  harmony;  the  Lord  comes  down, 
and  his  angels  are  about  him ;  and  he  owns  his  chosen,  and 
they  rise  to  meet  him,  and  they  mingle  witli  cherubim  and 
seraphim,  and  the  shoutings  are  like  thunders  from  the  throne 
— thunderings  of  joy :  "  O  Death,  where  is  thy  sting  I  O  Grave, 
where  is  thy  victory !  Thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth  us  the 
victory,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ!" 


CLING  TO  THY  MOTHER. 

Cling  to  thy  mother ;  for  she  was  the  first 
To  know  thy  being,  and  to  feel  thy  life ; 

The  hope  of  thee  through  many  a  pang  she  nnrst ; 
And  when,  'midst  anguish  like  the  parting  strife, 

Her  babe  was  in  her  arms,  the  agony 

Was  all  forgot,  for  bliss  of  loving  thee. 

Be  gentle  to  thj  mother ;  long  she  bore 
Thine  infant  fretfulness  and  silly  youth  ; 

Nor  rudely  scorn  the  faithful  voice  that  o'er 

Thy  cradle  prayed,  and  taught  thy  lispiugs  truth. 

Yes,  she  is  old ;  yet  on  thine  adult  brow 

She  looks,  and  claims  thee  as  her  child  e'en  now. 

Uphold  thy  mother ;  close  to  her  warm  heart 
She  carried,  fed  thee,  lulled  thee  to  thy  rest ; 

Then  taught  thy  tottering  limbs  their  untried  art, 
Kxulting  in  the  fledgling  from  her  nest : 

And,,  now  her  steps  are  feeble,  be  her  stay, 

Whose  strength  was  thine  in  thy  most  feeble  day. 
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Cherish  thj  mother ;  brief  penbanett  IIm 
May  be  that  she  will  claim  the  care  eh*  |eav«  ; 

Past  are  her  hopes  of  youth,  her  harrept  pri bm 
Of  J  07  on  earth ;  her  fri«*nd8  are  in  the  grrnT* : 

But  for  her  children^  she  could  lay  her  head 

Gladlj  to  rest  among  her  precious  dea4. 

Be  tender  with  thy  mother ;  words  nnkfnd. 
Or  light  neglect  from  thee,  will  giT«  a  pang 

To  that  fond  bosom,  where  thou  art  enshiiiMd 
In  love  unutterable,  more  than  fang 

Of  venomed  fierpentJ    Wound  not  that  1 

As  thou  wouldst  hope  for  peace  when  she  la  dost. 

O  mother  mine !  (}od  grant  I  ne*er  forget. 
Whatever  be  my  grief,  or  what  my  joy, 

The  unnitMKured,  un'extinguishaMe  debt 

I  owe  thy  love  *.  but  make  my  sweet  employ, 

Kver  thniugh  thy  remaining  days  to  be 

To  thee  as  faithful,  as  thou  wert  to  me. 


80N(i  OF  THE  TEE-TOTALLKK. 

I^et  others  sing  the  niby  bright 

In  the  retl  wine'ri  sparkling  glow ; 
Dearer  to  me  is  th«t  liianioml  light 

In  the  fountain's  purer  flow. 
Tlie  feet  of  earthly  men  have  trod 

Tlie  jnii'e  from  th«»  M«MHiintf  vine. 
But  the  stream  roni4*s  ]ture  from  the  hand  of  God, 

To  fill  this  cup  of  mine. 
Then  give  me  the  cup  of  i-olil  water. 

The  pure  sweet  cup  of  i'«ilii  wat«>r ; 
His  arm  is  strong,  thouch  his  toil  Ih>  long. 

Who  drinks  but  the  clear  cold  water. 

The  dewdrop  lies  in  the  rtowervl's  cup. 

How  rich  is  its  iM*rfinn«*  now ! 
An<l  thi*  thirsty  earth  with  Joy  looks  up, 

When  Heav'n  yhi'ils  rain  un  h^r  brow. 
TliH  hn>)k  pt)»*s  frirth  with  a  cheerful  voice. 

To  gladden  the  valf  ainng  ; 
And  thi>  bt>ni|ink:  trffs  on  lifr  banks  n*Joie<* 

To  listen  h«*r  i|uii't  sonc. 
Then  give  nii*  tin*  cup  of  coM  water. 

Tin*  pnn»  sw»H't  rup  of  n.Iil  w.it«»r. 
Tor  brik'ht  in  h\^  eyi*.  an>l  hi«  spirit  hi:zh. 

Who  drinks  but  the  rh-ar  c«iM  water. 


'  "  H<iw  «hiir]>«'r  ihrni  a  M>r|«ni'»  Innth  it  it 
Ti>  h«v«  A  IhAliklvf*  rhild'"— Z^Mr. 


OBOBOE  W.  BITBUNE. 

The  Urk  springs  up  with  ft  lighter  atrsin, 

When  the  wave  has  wuh«d  her  wing ', 
And  the  Bt«ed  flings  back  his  thoDderiiig  mu 

In  the  might  of  the  oiystsl  Bptinij. 
This  was  the  drink  of  Paradise, 

Kre  blight  on  its  beauty  fell ; 
And  the  baried  streams  of  its  gladueBS  rise 

In  every  moBS-grown  well. 
Then  here's  for  the  cnp  of  cold  water, 

The  pnre  sweet  cnp  of  cold  water; 
Unto  all  that  lire  will  Nature  give, 

Bat  a  drink  of  clear  cold  water. 


UVB  TO  DO  aOOD. 

Livo  (o  do  good  ;  but  not  with  Ihovght  to  win 

From  man  return  or  any  kindness  done ; 
Remember  llini  who  died  on  cross  for  sin, 

The  merciful,  the  meek,  rejected  One ; 
When  tie  was  slain  for  crime  of  doing  good, 
Canst  thon  eipect  return  of  gratitude  f 
Do  good  to  all ;  bnt  while  tlion  serrest  best, 

And  at  tliy  greatest  coat,  nerve  thee  lo  bear, 
When  thine  own  heart  with  angnish  is  oppresi, 

The  cruel  tannt.  the  cold  averted  air. 
From  lipa  which  thon  hsat  taught  in  hope  to  pray, 
And  eyes  whose  sorrows  thon  hast  wiped  away. 
Still  do  Ihou  good ;  but  for  His  holy  sake 

Who  died  for  thine  ;  Siing  thy  purpose  ever        , 
High  as  His  throne  no  wrath  of  man  oan  shake ; 

So  sli.iU  He  own  thy  generons  endeavor. 
And  take  thee  to  His  conqneror's  glory  up. 
When  thou  hast  shared  the  Savlonr's  bitter  cup. 
Do  nonghl  but  good  ;  for  such  the  noble  strife 

Of  virtue  is,  gainst  wrong  to  venture  love, 
And  for  thy  foe  devote  a  brother's  life. 

Content  to  wait  the  recompense  above  ; 
Brave  for  the  truth,  to  fiercest  insult  meek. 
Id  mercy  strong,  in  vengeance  only  weak. 


EABLr  LOST,  EABLT  SATED. 

Within  her  downy  cradle,  there  lay  a  little  child. 
Anil  n  group  of  hovering  angels  nnseen  upon  her  smiled  ; 
When  a  strife  arose  among  them,  a  loving,  holy  strife. 
Which  should  shed  the  riabeit  blwsing  over  the  aewboni  UTe. 
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One  breathed  upon  her  featnrpfl,  and  the  babe  in  b— tj  §■»■, 

With  a  ch<*ek  like  mornini^'fl  hi  us  hen,  and  an  ejr#  of  mamtm  ha* ; 
Till  «'ri'ry  one  who  itaw  her  was  thankfnl  for  ths  sight 
Of  a  fact*  so  flweet  and  radiant  with  ever  freah  delighc 

Anotli4T  gave  )i«t  accents,  and  a  voice  as  musical 
Art  a  spriiig-bird'ii  joyoud  carol,  or  a  rippling  streamlet's  fiill : 
Till  all  wlio  heanl  her  langhin^c,  or  her  words  of  child ieh  CTBce, 
Loved  as  mnch  to  listen  to  her,  as  to  look  upon  her  lace. 

AnotlKT  hroucht  fmm  heaven  a  clear  and  gentle  min<1. 
And  within  th«*  U>vi*ly  casket  th**  precious  fcem  enahrincd : 
Till  all  wh'i  kn4'W  her  womlered  that  (iod  should  be  ao  good 
As  t<i  Mess  with  such  a  spirit  a  wurld  so  cold  and  mde. 

Tims  di«l  she  u'row  in  beauty,  in  meloily,  and  truth. 
The  budding  of  her  «rhildli<NMl  just  o|ieninf;  into  joulh  ; 
And  to  our  lii'arts  yet  dean^r,  e\'»'ry  moment  than  bt*fi>ne. 
She  broanie,  though  we  thought  fondly  heart  could  not  lore  her 

Til  en  out  spake  another  ani;el.  nobler,  brighter  than  the  rest. 
As  with  striiiii;  arm.  but  ti'Uiler,  he  caught  her  to  his  brem«t : 
*'  Yf  have  made  Imt  all  Uw  lovely  for  a  child  of  mortal  race. 
But  no  shade  of  human  sorrow  shall  darken  o^r  her  face: 

'*Ye  have  tuneil  to  Lda<lness  only  the  accents  of  her  tnnciie* 
And  n<»  wail  of  human  amruish  shall  fnmi  her  lipe  lie  wrung ; 
Nor  shall  the  soul  that  shineth  so  ]»ure1y  from  within 
Her  form  of  earth-born  frailty,  ever  know  a  sense  of  ain. 

**  LulK'il  in  my  faithful  liosom.  I  will  l»ear  her  far  awa^*, 
^Vht'r<•  tluTe  is  no  >in.  nor  ungui-h,  nor  sorrow,  nor  deoar : 
And  miuH  a  boon  mitre  clorions  than  all  your  gift  a  shall  be 
Lo !  I  cn>wn  her  hapi»y  spirit  with  immortality!*' 

Then  on  bis  heart  our  darling  yielded  up  her  gentle  breath. 

For  till-  stn^nger,  brighter  aiicel.  who  1hv«m1  her  best,  vaa  DaaTn! 


CAROLINK  M.  KIRKLANP. 


r\R(^M>-F  M.  KinKi.A?cii,  whos^  maiilen  name  waa  Stansbvffr.  Is  a 
native  lit  the  eity  of  Nrw  York,  where  her  father  waa  a  b<mka«I|«v  aal 
jmbli'»lier.  Afti-r  hi-*  iliTith  tin*  f.imily  rt'in«iTt»-l  to  the  we 
of  tl.i«  Sta*i'.  wh>T-  <he  wat  marrii'<i  t«i  Mr.  William  Kirkland.' 


'   Mr    Kirkiir.'I   w-n  rlif   •■■n  >  t"  t!n-   1I.-.n    .Fi.^^'i.h  Kirkland.  wh«« 
\t  w   ll:iri!i>r>l.  piir   I  i-'i    \- w  >.'rk        lli-   i<»-  ■!   nfif  liin«k  m 
Il:iiiiill<  ii   <'>>!:«V'.    nx'i    i"   III*'    :tiit).>>r   ••!    '    I.<-iltr«    frum    Abroafd." 
HfN'r  .1  re-iil-firc  in  Kiir->|  •■        !!•  wn-  iii*ti  .1  r>  nlril>iittir  Ut  "The  Col  _ 
mud  III  "  Hunt  r  Mvr'  li.uit*    Mrfkrnrin**  "     lie  <hi*il  in  tVtubcr,  1S44. 
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residing  in  Geneva  for  some  years,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirkland  removed  to 
Dl'troit,  Michigan,  where  they  resided  for  two  years,  and  for  six 
months  in  the  interior,  about  sixty  miles  west  of  Detroit.  This  gave 
our  authoress  an  opportunity  to  observe  Western  life  and  manners ; 
and  how  well  she,  improved  it  was  soon  seen  in  her  "New  Home, 
Who'll  Follow,  or  Glimpses  of  Western  Life,  by  Mrs.  Mary  Clavers," 
published  in  1839,  which  made  an  immediate  impression  upon  the 
public,  by  its  keen  observation  and  delightful  humor.  In  1842,  ap- 
peared "  Forest  Life,"  soon  after  which,  she  returned  with  her  hus- 
band to  New  York,  where  he  commenced,  in  conjunction  with  Rev. 
Wm.  H.  Bellows,  a  weekly  journal,  called  the  "Christian  Inquirer," 
while  she  received  into  her  family,  for  instruction,  a  small  class  of 
young  ladies.  Early  in  1846,  she  published  "  Western  Clearings,"  a 
collection  of  tales  and  sketches  illustrative  of  Western  life.  Losing 
her  husband,  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  the  whole  care  and  educa- 
tion of  her  children  devolved  upon  herself,  and  her  energies  as  a 
writer  were  called  forth  in  a  new  manner.  After  publishing  "An 
Essay  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Spenser,"  she  commenced,  in  July, 
1847,  the  editorship  of  the  "  Union  Magazine,"  which  the  next  year  was 
transferred  to  Philadelphia,  where  it  was  published  under  the  title  of 
"  Sartain's  Magazine,"  edited  jointly  by  Prof.  John  S.  Hart  and  Mrs. 
Kirkland.  In  1848,  she  visited  Europe,  and  has  recorded  her  impres- 
sions in  a  work  entitled  "Holidays  Abroad,  or  Europe  from  the  West." 
In  1853,  she  published  "The  Evening  Book;  or  Fireside  Talk,  on 
Morals  and  Manners,  with  Sketches  of  Western  Life ;"  and  the  same 
year  appeared  "  The  Book  of  Home  Beauty,"  a  gift  for  the  holidays, 
containing  the  portraits  of  twelve  American  ladies ;  the  text  of  which, 
however,  has  no  reference  to  the  "portraits,"  but  consists  of  a  story 
of  American  society,  with  occasional  poetical  quotations. 


ENGLAND. 

Who  shall  describe  the  exquisite  delight  with  which  the 
land  is  welcomed  at  the  termination  of  a  first  voyage  across 
the  ocean  1  To  see  mere  earth,  though  it  were  but  a  handful, 
enough  to  smell  and  to  feef,  were  something!  but  to  see  land, 
and  know  that  it  is  the  land  towards  which  your  curiosity,  gra- 
titude, and  affections,  your  nursery  songs,  your  school  stories, 
your  academic  education,  your  studies  in  history,  your  whole 
literary  experience,  h^ve  been  directing  and  drawing  you  from 
your  cradle;  to  see  before  you  the  shores  of  "merry  England," 
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the  country  of  Alfred,  and  old  Cnnote,  and  Robin  Hood,  mi 
Mother  Goose — the  land  whoRe  Christmu  and  TvelfUhaifki 
revels  Washinprton  Irvinfr  made  so  aaspeakablj  faiwinatiaf  it 
our  imag:inution — the  land  of  Shakspeare,  and  of  Shakspcarr^ 
creatures — the  onlj  Englishmen  of  the  ages  gone  aa  aac^  aim 
now  as  thej  ever  were;  England!  the  coontrj  to  whick  mpfth 
tain  the  glorious  ages  of  Anne  and  Elizabeth,  and  the 
names  that  are  blazing  round  those  queens,  and  lending 
a  more  substantial  royalty  in  the  Imaginations  of  nca,  thsi 
they  ever  exercised  in  their  own  right ;  England !  tht  tii^ 
country,  the  Mother-country — land  of  oar  fathera^-foaaUia  d 
our  liberties — source  of  our  laws;  from  whose  fall  boaoasi 
have  not  ceased  to  draw  the  milk  of  gentle  letters,  thoagk  m 
spurned  her  maternal  claim  to  rule  us ;  England !  the  koac  if 
the  noblest  race  earth  has  ever  borne ;  the  scene  of  a  eiviliB- 
tion  without  a  parallel  since  time  was.  What  educated  Aacri- 
can  can  6rst  see  the  coast  of  England,  without  sach  a  thriO  m 
life  is  too  short,  and  the  heart  too  narrow,  to  afford  laaaf  si 
keen,  aud  deep,  and  universal! 


EN(JLISII  LANHSCAPE. 

En^^lish  landscape  has  a  minutely-finished   look;   it  lackl 
gnindcur;  its  features  arc  delicate,  and  the  impreaaioa  left  ■ 
that  of  softness  and  gentle  heuuty.     The  grass  grows  to  tki 
very  rim  of  the  water,  like  carpet  to  a  rich  drawing^rooM, 
which  must  nut  betray  an  inch  of  una«lorned  floor.      TheSdfc 
are  rolled  to  a  perfect  smoothness;  the  he^iges  look  aa  if  tWf 
liad  no  use  but  i»eauty;  the  trees  and  multitudinoua  vinea  ka«a 
a  draperied    uir,  and   strike   the  eye   rather  as   {lart   of  tkt 
cliartiiinir  whnle  than  as  p()sses.siiitr  an  individual  interest.     Wt 
have  seen  woodlands  in  the  far  we>t  that  were  far  more  grae^ 
fully  majestic  than  any  we  have  yet  seen  in  England ;  bat  v» 
have  no  such  miles  of  cultured  and  dose-tittetl  sceiierj.     Natan 
with  urt  throws  on  her  clothes  neirligently,  confident  In  bcaatj ; 
in  England  she  has  evidently  hioked  in  the  gloss  until  aola 
curl  strays  from  its  tillet,  not  a  dimple  is  unschooled. 


A  TRULY  PEKMANENT  lioVERNMENT — PARIS. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  stiMiers.  pnpficts  as  thej  ar«,  add 
much  to  the  mere  display  of  such  occasions,  and  the  pi 
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of  the  various  military  bands  is  very  enlivening ;  but  when  we 
think  of  our  French  brethren  as  beinp^  in  the  midst  of  a  noble 
struggle  for  liberty,  and  desirous  of  founding  their  Republic 
on  immutable  principles,  these  soldiers  are  the  most  discourag- 
ing sight  that  meets  our  eyes.  We  are  told  that  it  would  be 
exceedingly  unsafe  for  France  to  be  unarmed  in  the  midst  of 
the  nations  of  Europe,  who  would  be  very  likely  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  her  defenceless  state;  but  without  quoting  the 
pacific  wisdom  of  Mr.  Cobdcn,  who  repudiates  this  barbarous 
and  degrading  notion,  we  reply,  that  no  republic  founded  upon 
military  force  will  stand.  The  idea  of  a  republic  is  the  result 
of  the  general  progress  of  the  world,  which  has  outlived  the 
monarchical  age;  further  progress  will  as  surely  leave  behind 
the  idea  of  brute  force.  We  shall  never  see  a  permanent  go- 
vernment until  we  see  one  absolutely  Christian.  Christianity 
is  immutable,  uncompromising;  and  He  who  has  said  that  by 
it  alone  the  world  shall  be  saved,  will  surely  overturn,  afid 
overturn,  and  overturn,  till  mankind  shall  submit  in  truth,  as 
they  now  do  in  profession,  to  the  rule  of  Christ. 

Uere  lies  our  chief  fear  for  the  new  French  Republic.  The 
accursed  military  spirit,  which  has  been  inbred  in  the  people 
for  generations,  is  still  predominant;  the  bayonet  may  be 
wreathed  with  flowers,  but  it  glitters  through  them ;  and  the 
world  applauds  the  folly  under  the  name  of  prudence.  The 
men  whose  counsels  have  prevailed,  though  wise  and  good,  are 
not  in  advance  of  their  age,  as  were  the  founders  of  our  Re- 
public. Their  sentiments  are  fine  in  the  way  of  poetry,  gene- 
rosity, bravery;  but  fall  far  short  of  Christian  principle,  which 
recognizes  no  modifying  power  in  expediency,  declines  all  com- 
promise with  the  spirit  of  the  world,  sees  no  safety  but  in  a 
rigid  adherence  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony.  Our  hopes 
prophesy  the  best  for  France ;  pur  fears  have  been  increased 
by  a  visit  to  Paris  at  this  juncture.  Every  third  man  is  a 
soldier;  you  are  waked  in  the  morning  by  the  beat  of  the  dmm 
and  the  trumpet  of  cavalry ;  in  every  street  is  a  corps  de  garde ; 
if  you  ask  the  name  of  a  fine  building,  ten  to  one  you  are  told 
it  is  a  caserne  (barrack)  or  a  military  hospital.  The  public 
reliance  is  not  on  wisdom,  on  virtue,  on  justice,  on  the  spirit 
of  peace ;  but  on  fighting,  a  quickness  to  resent,  and  ability 
to  revenge  an  injury.     Herein  is  fatal  weakness. 

60* 
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PATKIOTISM. 

From  tills  auspicious  commcnceinent  maj   be  dated  V*     ii 
Jcnkius\s  glowing  desire  to  serFe  the  public.      Each  iaereflr*     || 
elcetion-duy  saw  him  at  his  post.     From  e^r^  be  advaactd':     I 
pies,  from  pics  to  almanacs,  whiskey,  powder  and  fthoc,  fo^ 
balls,  plnyinfT-cards,  and  at  length — for  ambition  ever  ""C^ 
grow  witli  wliat  it  fed  on" — he  brought  into  the  field  a  Ivr 
turkey,  which  was  tied  to  a  post  and  stoned  to  death  at  tvnr- 
five  cents  a  throw.     By  thiH  time  the  still  Toothfal  aspinai  ba: 
become  quite  the  man  of  the  world  ;  could  smoke  twealj«te     j 
cigars  per  diem,  if  any  body  el:?c  would  paj  for  ibea:  pii^     F 
cards  in  old  Hurler's  sliop  from  noon  till  daj-break,  wminr     ! 
winner;  and  all  this  with  suitable  trimming  of  ^n  aad  h^    | 
words.     Hut  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  main-chanee.     He  b»:    ' 
made  up  his  mind  to  serve  his  country,  and   he  was  all  ti.9    I 
time  convincing  his  fellow-citizens  of  the  disf interested 
of  his  sentiments. 


A  BREAKFAST  IN  TIIK  "  01»EXIX<J8.  *' 

Silt'  soon  lifter  disappeared  behind  one  of  the  white 
T  have  nuMitiiuied,  and  in  an  inrnMlibly  short  time  emergfd  -i 
a  different  dress.  Then  taking  down  the  comb  I  have 
at,  as  exalted  to  a  juxtaposition  with  the  spoons,  die 
herself  opposite  to  me,  unbound  her  rerv  abandaiit 
tresses,  and  ])roceeded  to  comb  them  with  great  irlibcratcaf 
occasionally  speering  a  question  at  me,  or  biddinp  MiH  Iivw 
())ron(»nnretl  Ireen)  "mind  the  bread.*'  When  she  had  ft- 
ished,  Miss  Irene  took  the  comb  and  went  throofrh  the  «■> 
exercise,  and  both  scattered  the  l(»ose  hairs  on  the  floor  witk  i 
coolness  that  made  me  shmider  when  I  thought  of  mr 
which  had  become,  by  means  of  the  morning's  ramble. 
jeet  of  peculiar  interest.  A  little  iron  *' wash-dish,"*  Mch  m\ 
bad  seen  in  the  morning,  was  now  ]irodured;  the  joaag  lar 
vanished — reappeared  in  a  searlet  dn*assian  dreas,  and  Bcfi 
combs  in  her  hair  than  would  dre<s  a  belle  for  the  conrt  of  K 
James;  and  forthwith  both  mother  and  daughter  proceeded  *-' 
set  the  table  f4»r  ilinner. 

The  hot  bread  was  cut  into  huge  slices,  several  1h>w1s  €iim^ 
were  disposed  about  the  board,  a  pint  bowl  uf  re! low  piekki 
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another  of  apple  saace,  and  a  third  containing  mashed  pota- 
toes, took  their  appropriate  stations,  and  a  dish  of  cold  fried 
pork  was  brought  oat  from  some  recess,  heated  and  redished, 
when  Miss  Irene  proceeded  to  blow  the  horn. 

The  soand  seemed  almost  as  magical  in  its  effects  as  the 
whistle  of  Roderick  Dhu ;  for,  solitary  as  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood had  appeared  to  me  in  the  morning,  not  many  moments 
elapsed  before  in  came  men  and  boys  enongh  to  fill  the  table 
completely.  I  had  made  sundry  resolntions  not  to  touch  a 
mouthful ;  but  I  confess  I  felt  somewhat  mortified  when  I  found 
there  was  no  opportunity  to  refuse. 

After  the  ''wash  dish"  had  been  used  in  turn,  and  Tarious 
handkerchiefs  had  performed,  not  for  that  occasion  only,  the 
part  of  towels,  the  lords  of  creation  seated  themselves  at  the 
table,  and  fairly  demolished  in  grave  silence  every  eatable 
thing  on  it.  Then,  as  each  one  finished,  he  arose  and  walked 
off,  till  no  one  remained  of  all  this  goodly  company  but  the 
redfaced,  heavy-eyed  master  of  the  house.  This  personage 
used  his  privilege  by  asking  me  five  hundred  questions,  as  to 
my  birth,  parentage,  and  education ;  my  opinion  of  Michigan, 
my  husband's  plans  and  prospects,  business  and  resources; 
and  then  said,  "he  guessed  he  must  be  off." 


BORROWING  "out  WEST." 

Your  true  republican,  when  he  finds  that  you  possess  any- 
thing which  would  contribute  to  his  convenience,  walks  in 
with,  "Are  you  going  to  use  your  horses  to-day V^  i[  horses 
happen  to  be  the  thing  he  needs. 

"Yes,  I  shall  probably  want  them." 

"O,  well;  if  you  want  them 1  was  thinking  to  get  'em 

to  go  up  north  a  piece." 

Or,  perhaps,  the  desired  article  comes  within  the  female  de- 
partment. 

"Mother  wants  to  get  some  butter:  that  'ere  batter  you 
bought  of  Miss  Barton  this  mornin'." 

And  away  goes  your  golden  store,  to  be  repaid,  perhaps, 
with  some  cheesy,  greasy  stuff,  brought  in  a  dirty  pail,  with, 
"  Here's  your  butter  I" 

A  girl  came  in  to  borrow  a  "  wasb-dish,"  "because  we've  got 
company."  Presently  she  came  back:  "Mother  says  you've 
forgot  to  send  a  towel." 

"The  pen  and  ink,  and  a  sheet  o'  paper  and  a  wafer,"  is  no 
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unusual  rotincst ;  and  when  the  pen  is  retomed,  joa 
rally  iiifuruied  tlmt  you  scut  "an  awful  bad  peo.*' 

1  have  been  frLM(ueuUy  reniiuded  of  one  of  Johiiioii*f  ki 
ous  sketches.  A  man  returning  a  brukeD  wbecllMurtiv  to  a 
Quaker  with,  **]Ierc,  I've  bruke  your  rutten  wlieelbAnN^i 
usin'  on't.  I  wish  you'd  get  it  mended  ritcht  off,  *caiiM  I  wm 
to  borrow  it  npraiu  this  afternoon ;"  the  Quaker  u  m^dt  u 
reply,  *' Friend,  it  shall  be  done:*'  aud  I  wiahcd  I 
more  of  his  spirit. 


IIOSPITAUTY. 

Like  many  other  virtucii.  hospitality  is  prmctised  in  iu  pi^ 
fcction  by  tlie  poor.  If  the  rich  did  their  share,  how  voM 
the  woes  of  this  wurhl  be  lijrhteiied!  how  would  tbe  diffoaiv 
blessing  irradiate  a  wider  and  a  wider  circle,  uutil  tbe  fatf 
eoiitiues  of  society  would  lm>k  in  the  reviving  my  !  1/  evcrj 
forlorn  widow  whose  heart  bleeds  over  the  recollection  of  fiMl 
happiness  made  bitter  l»y  contrast  with  present  povertv  aad 
sorrow,  found  a  comfortable  home  in  the  ample  establUhaiMl 
of  her  rich  kinsman  ;  if  cvitry  youn^  man  stmyrglinfr  for  a 
foothold  on  tlie  sli|)pery  i^oii  of  life  were  checretl  and  aia«d 
by  the  coiiiitcnanre  of  some  iirii:hl>or  whom  fortune  had  t%' 
(lowed  with  tiie  ))ower  to  confer  happiness;  if  the  lovely  pr.«. 
slirinkiii^  and  dciimte.  wlioni  wt*  stT  every  day  toiling  limiiiif 
for  a  mere  pittance  to  sustain  frail  life  and  (Tuard  the  aacrt4 
remnant  of  frcniiliiy,  were  taken  by  the  hand,  invited  aaa 
eueoura^oi],  by  ladies  who  pu.^^.^  them  by  with  a  culd  nod— ba* 
where  shall  wc  sto[)  in  eniiiiii'ratin;r  the  cases  in  which  tnt. 
pMiial  hos)iitaIity,  ]>rartised  by  the  rich  un^^rudieinglj.  witho«l 
a  selfi.sh  (1  raw  back — in  short,  practised  a6  the  poor  praeiiic 
it — would  ]>rove  a  fountain  of  bles>edues8,  almost  an  aniid^tt 
to  half  the  keener  miseries  under  which  society  gruau* ! 

Ves  :  the  ))oor — and  rhlMren — understand  huspitalitj  afttf 
the  pure  model  of  (Miri>t  and  his  a)iostles. 

The  forms  of  siMMrty  are  in  a  hii;h  decree  inimioa]  to  trw 
hospitality.  Pride  li:i>  crn>lird  p«nuine  social  feeling  oat  of 
too  many  hearts,  and  the  con^npu'nce  is  a  cold  Mcrilitv  of  i»* 
trrcourse,  a  soul-stiiiin;:  <vri'iiinriinii>ness.  a  sUM-pleas  rigilnBM 
for  self,  totally  iiirompatible  with  that  free,  flowing,  genial 
intercourse  with  humanity.  >o  nouri>hin|ur  to  all  the  better  fed* 
ill  ITS.  The  sacred  low  uf  home — that  panacea  for  maaj  af 
life's  ills — suffers  with  the  rest.     Few  people  have  homca  bow- 
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adays.  The  fine,  cheerful,  every-day  parlor,  with  its  table 
covered  with  the  implements  of  real  occapation  and  real 
amusement — mamma  on  the  sofa,  with  her  needle — grand- 
mamma in  her  great  chair,  knitting — pussy  winking  at  the  fire 
between  them,  is  gone.  In  its  place  we  have  two  gorgeous 
rooms,  arranged  for  company,  but  empty  of  human  life ;  tables 
covered  with  gaudy,  ostentatious,  and  useless  articles— a  very 
mockery  of  anything  like  rational  pastime — the  light  of  heaven 
as  cautiously  excluded  as  the  delicious  music  of  free,  childish 
voices  ;  every  member  of  the  family  wandering  in  forlorn  lone- 
liness, or  huddled  in  some  ''back  room"  or  ''basement,"  in 
which  are  collected  the  only  means  of  comfort  left  them  under 
this  miserable  arrangement.  This  is  the  substitute  which 
hundreds  of  people  accept  in  place  of  home  I  Shall  we  look 
in  such  places  for  hospitality?  As  soon  expect  figs  from 
thistles.  Invitations  there  will  be  occasionally,  doubtless,  for 
"  society"  expects  it;  but  let  a  country  cousin  present  himself, 
and  see  whether  he  will  be  put  into  the  state  apartments.  Let 
no  infirm  and  indigent  relative  expect  a  place  under  such  a 
roof.  Let  not  even  the  humble  individual  who  placed  the 
stepping-stone  which  led  to  that  fortune  ask  a  share  in  the 
abundance  which  would  never  have  had  a  beginning  but  for 
his  timely  aid.     "  We  have  changed  all  that !" 


ELIZABETH  OAKES  SMITH. 

This  accomplished  female  writer,  whose  maiden  name  was  Prince, 
was  born  in  a  village  near  Portland,  Maine,  and  traces  her  descent, 
both  on  her  father's  and  mother's  side,  to  the  early  Puritans.  She 
early  showed  uncommon  powers  of  mind,  and  before  she  could  write 
she  would  compose  little  stories,  and  print  them  in  her  rude  way. 
At  an  early  age  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Seba  Smith,  a  lawyer  and 
distinguished  scholar,  and  at  that  time  editor  of  the  "  Portland  Ad- 
vertiser," but  since  then  better  known  throughout  the  country  as  the 
original  "  Jack  Downing."  In  1839,  Mr.  Smith  removed  to  New  York, 
and  having  become  somewhat  embarrassed  in  his  business,  Mrs. 
Smith,  who  had  before  written  a  good  deal  anonymously,  now  entered 
upon  the  profession  of  authorship  openly,  as  the  means  of  supporting 
the  family.    Her  first  published  book  was  entitled  "  Riches  without 
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Wings,"  written  for  the  jonng,  but  interesting  to  readers  of  all 
In  1842,  she  pablidhed  a  nov^el,  **  Tlie  Western  Captive,"  foandad  en 
traditions  of  Indian  life.  In  1844,  appeared  "The  Sinlesa  Child,  and 
other  Poems,"  which  were  very  favorably  received,  and  passed  thioogh 
several  editions.  She  then  turned  her  attention  to  tragedj*,  and  pub- 
lished **  Tlie  Roman  Tribute,"  founded  on  a  period  in  the  history  of 
Constantinople  when  Theodosius  saved  it  from  being  sacked  bjr  pajiag 
its  price  to  Attila,  the  Hun ;  and  "  Jacob  Leialer,"  founded  upon  a  dra- 
matic incident  in  the  colonial  history  of  New  York  in  1680.  In  1848, 
appeared  a  fanciful  prose  tale,  "  The  Salamander,  a  Legend  for  Christ- 
mas ;"  and  in  1851,  '*  Woman  and  Iler  Needs,"  a  volume  on  the  "  Wo- 
man's Rights"  question,  of  which  Mrs.  Smith  has  been  a  prominent 
advocate.  Her  last  publication,  entitled  "Bertha  and  Liljr,  or  the 
Parsonage  of  Beech  Glen,  a  Romance,"  is  a  story  of  American  oonntry 
life.     Mrs.  Smith  now  resides  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


THE  DROWNED  MARINER. 

A  mariner  sat  on  the  shrouds  one  night, 

The  wind  was  piping  fn»e: 
Now  bright,  now  dimm'd  w.is  the  moonlight  pale, 
And  tlio  phosphor  gleam 'd  in  the  wake  of  the  whale, 

Ari  ht*  tlounderM  in  the  sea ; 
Tlie  xeud  wart  flying  athwart  the  sky. 
The  gathering  win«ls  went  whittling  by. 
And  the  wave,  as  it  towcr'd,  thiMi  fell  in  spray, 
L(M>kM  an  emerald  wall  in  the  niounliglit  ray. 

The  mariner  swayM  and  roekM  on  the  mast, 

Jiut  the  tumult  pleaseii  him  well: 
Down  the  yawning  wav«'  his  ey«'  he  4':ist, 
An<l  the  monsters  watch'd  as  they  hurried  past, 

Or  lightly  ruse  and  fell — 
For  their  broad,  damp  lins  were  under  the  tide. 
And  they  lash'd  as  they  pass'd  the  ves>ers  side, 
And  thrir  tllmy  e>es.  all  huge  and  grim. 
Glared  fiercely  up,  and  they  glares  1  at  him. 

Now  fnvihens  the  gale,  and  the  brave  ship  goes 

Like  an  uneurbM  steed  along: 
A  hlient  of  flame  is  th*'  hpray  hlif  thmws, 
An  her  gallant  pmw  tin*  water  j-Ioul'Im, 

Hut  thi>  ship  i^  ttei't  aii'l  Htroiig: 
T!ie  ttip'iailH  art*  reef  M.  and  tht-  saiN  are  fnrlM, 
And  onwanl  she  sw«*i'p>  o'tT  the  watery  worl.i, 
And  dip|M.*lli  her  s]ar>  in  tin*  ^u^giug  tiiMhl ; 
But  there  cumeth  no  oUill  to  the  mariner's  bKH)d. 
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Wildlj  she  rooks,  but  he  swingeUi  at  Mfl€^ 

And  holds  him  bj  the  shroud ; 
And  M  she  careens  to  the  crowding  breese. 
The  gaping  deep  the  mariner  sees, 

And  the  surging  heareth  load. 
Was  that  a  face,  looking  up  at  him, 
With  its  pallid  cheek,  and  its  cold  ejes  dim  f 
Did  it  beckon  him  down  f    Did  it  call  his  name  f 
Now  rolleth  the  ship  the  waj  whence  It  came. 

The  mariner  look'd,  and  he  saw,  with  dread, 
A  face  he  knew  too  well ; 

And  the  cold  eyes  glared,  the  ejes  of  the  dead. 

And  its  long  hair  out  on  the  wave  was  spread- 
Was  there  a  Ule  to  tell  f 

The  stout  ship  rook*d  with  a  reeling  speed, 

And  the  mariner  groan'd,  as  well  he  need— 

For  ever  down,  as  she  plunged  on  her  side. 

The  dead  face  gleam'd  from  the  brinjr  tide. 

Bethink  thee,  mariner,  well  of  the  past; 

A  voice  calls  loud  fiyr  thee: 
There's  a  stilled  prayer,  the  first,  the  last ; 
The  plunging  ship  on  her  beam  is  oasi— 

0,  where  shall  thy  burial  be  f 
Bethink  thee  of  oaths,  that  were  lightly  spoken ; 
Bethink  thee  of  vows,  that  were  lightly  broken ; 
Bethink  thee  of  all  that  is  dear  to  thee, 
For  thou  art  alone  on  the  raging  sea : 

Alone  in  the  dark,  alone  on  the  ware. 

To  buffet  the  storm  alone ; 
To  struggle  aghast  at  thy  watery  grare, 
To  struggle  and  feel  there  is  none  to  sare  I 

God  shield  thee,  helpless  one ! 
The  stout  limbs  yield,  for  their  strength  is  past ; 
The  trembling  hands  on  the  deep  are  oast; 
The  white  brow  gleams  a  moment  mme. 
Then  slowly  sinks — ^the  struggle  la  o'er. 

Down,  down  where  the  storm  is  hush'd  to  sleep^ 

Where  the  sea  its  dirge  shall  swell ; 
Where  the  amber-drops  for  &ee  sbaU  weep^ 
And  the  rose-lipp'd  shell  her  musie  keep ; 

There  thou  shalt  slumber  well. 
The  gem  and  the  pearl  lie  heap*d  at  thy  side ; 
They  fell  from  the  neck  of  the  beautifUl  bride, 
From  the  strong  man's  hand,  firom  the  maident  brow, 
As  they  sjowly  sunk  to  the  wave  below. 

A  peopled  home  is  the  ooean-bed ; 

The  mother  and  child  are  there : 
The  fervent  youth  and  the  hoary  head. 
The  maid,  with  her  floating  looln  outsptiftd, 

The  babe,  with  iU  silkMi  hair: 
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Ar  the  water  moreth,  they  llghtljr 
And  the  tranquil  lighta  on  their  feataras  plaj 
And  there  is  each  cherished  and  bmncifiil 
Away  from  decay,  and  away  froni  th«  atoi 


THE  WIFE. 

AH  day,  like  some  sweet  bird,  content  to  sing 

In  ItM  vmall  cag<*,  nhe  xnoveth  to  and  fio— 
Anil  over  and  anon  will  npward  Hpring 

To  her  itweet  lipit,  fn*!th  from  the  fount  beh 
Tho  murmured  melorljr  of  pleasant  thooght, 

I'ni'onscioiifi  uttered,  gentle^toned  and  loir. 
Liirht  hou!*ehold  duties,  evermore  {nwronsht 

With  |)  I  acid  fanciofi  of  one  trusting  h«ait 
Tliat  liviM  hut  in  her  smile,  and  turns 

Fn>in  lift'*.'*  cold  si'^^minfr  and  the  baay  mart, 
Witli  tendorness,  that  heavenward  ever  yearns 
To  1m>  rt;frei(htil  when*  one  pure  altar  horns. 

Shut  <iut  from  ht'ncf  the  moc-kery  of  life, 

Tlius  livetli  she  content,  the  meek,  fond,  tmsting  wils 


THE  UNATTAINED. 

Anil  i!«  this  liff  ?  and  are  we  horn  for  this  • 
To  fill  low  phantoms  that  elude  the  frra^p, 
Or  whatsof'tT  sfriired.  within  our  clasp. 

To  witlierinc  lit',  ns  if  I'aoh  «Mrthlr  kiss 

Wfre  iloonii'd  1>«Mtirs  shuddering  touch  alaiM  to 

O  Lift' :  halt  thou  rf^TVi'd  no  cup  of  bliss  ? 
Mu»it  still  TiiR  ryATTAiNRD  Wk'uile  onr  fe«t  * 

Till'  rNATTAiNKP  with  r»'arnine*  fill  th#»  breast. 

That  nth.  for  nyi»,  tin*  spirit  of  its  rest  ? 

Yi's.  thi"  is  I.ifi':  and  ev#»rywhere  w<»  me^t. 
Not  vict<ir  croMTii-*.  hut  wailin»rs  of  di>fi*at ; 

Yet  faint  tliou  nut.  thou  dost  apply  a  te«t 

Tliat  ^llHll  inciti'  tliiv  onwanl,  upward  Ptill— . 
Thi*  ]iri"*i'nt  cannot  ^ate  nor  i<*er  thy  spiril  fill. 


RKLKlirtN. 

Alon<».  yet  not  alnn^,  th<»  hoart  ilnih  brooil 
With  a  sa-1  fomlnfHS  iiVr  its  hidden  criff : 

ppiivU  with  a  wif*i»r'««  j.«y.  wh«»n*in  ndl^f 

Couic!*  with  a  s«*iii!i]ani'^  of  it*  own  fpiaint  nin<w|, 

How  many  hearts  thi«  |Miint  of  lifi*  have  paased ! 

And  some' a  train  of  liiiht  b«*hiiid  have  cast. 
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To  show  us  what  hath  heen,  and  what  may  be ; 
That  thus  have  suffered  all  the  wise  and  good, 
Thus  wept  and  prayed,  thus  struggled  and  were  free. 

So  doth  the  pilot,  trackless  through  the  deep, 

Unswerving  by  the  stars  his  reckoning  keep ; 
He  moves  a  highway  not  untried  before, 

And  thence  he  courage  gains,  and  joy  doth  reap. 
Unfaltering  lays  his  course,  and  leaves  behind  the  shore. 


NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

This  popular  author  and  beautiful  writer  was  bom  in  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts, about  the  year  1805.  He  was  educated  at  Bowdoin  College, 
and  graduated  there  in  1825,  Professor  Longfellow  being  one  of  his 
classmates.  In  1837,  he  published  the  first,  and  in  1842  the  second 
volume  of  his  "  Twice  Told  Tales,"  so  called  because  they  had  before 
appeared  in  annuals  and  periodicals.'  His  next  publication  was 
*'  The  Journal  of  an  African  Cruiser,"  which  he  prepared  and  edited 
from  the  manuscript  of  Horatio  Bridge,  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
In  1843,  he  went  to  reside  in  Concord,  in  the  "  Old  Manse ;"  and,  in 
184G,  appeared  a  collection  of  his  papers,  which  he  wrote  during  bis 
three  years'  residence  there,  for  several  magazines,  under  the  title  of 
*'  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse."  The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  In- 
troduction, describing 


THE  OLD  MANSE. 

A  priest  had  built  it;  a  priest  had  sacceeded  to  it;  other 
priestly  men,  from  time  to  time,  had  dwelt  in  it;  and  children, 
born  in  its  chambers,  had  grown  up  to  assume  the  priestly 

>  Of  the  character  of  these  "Twice  Told  Tales,"  the  "  Christian  Examiner" 
thus  speaks  :  "  These  tales  abound  with  beaatifal  imagery,  sparkling  meta- 
phors, novel  and  brilliant  comparisons.  They  are  everywhere  full  of  those 
bright  gems  of  thoaght,  which  no  reader  can  ever  forget.  They  have  also  a 
high  moral  tone.  It  is  for  this,  for  their  reverence  for  things  sacred,  for 
their  many  touching  lessons  concerning  faith,  Providence,  conscience,  and 
duty,  for  the  beautiful  morals  so  often  spontaneously  conveyed,  not  with 
purpose  prepense,  but  from  the  fulness  of  the  author's  own  heart,  that  we  are 
led  to  notice  them  in  this  journal." — zxv.  188.  Read  also  an  enthusiastic 
review  of  them  in  the  "North  American,**  xlv.  59. 
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character.  It  was  awful  to  reflect  how 
have  been  written  there.  The  latest  inhabitant  aloot^-t^  " 
whose  translation  to  Paradise  the  dwelling  was  left  rw'~ 
had  penned  nearly  three  thousand  discoarses,  bc»jd^  -y 
better,  if  not  the  greater  number,  that  gashed  liriair  froe  i- 
lips.  How  often,  no  donbt,  had  he  paced  to  aad  fro  *■  v 
the  avenue,  attuning  his  meditations  to  the  siirhf  aad  f*:- 
mnrmiirs,  and  dee])  and  solemn  peala  of  the  wind,  amoftc  *•> 
lofty  tops  of  the  trees  I  In  that  variety  of  natural  Btur»»^A 
he  couhi  find  sometliinp:  acconlant  with  everr  pasfiafv  </  ri 
sermon,  were  it  of  tenderness  or  reverential  fear.  The  bi^:r> 
over  my  head  seemed  shadowy  with  soiemn  thoafrhu,  m  ••- 
us  with  rustling  leaves.  I  took  shame  to  mrself  for  hivu 
bi^n  so  long  a  writer  of  idle  stories,  and  ventored  to  i  "• 
that  wisdom  wouhl  descend  u])on  me  with  the  falling  It^r**  ' 
tlie  avenue;  and  th:it  I  should  light  upon  an  intelleetooi  rrn- 
surp  ill  the  Old  Manse,  well  worth  those  hoanls  of  lone  hl^y? 
gold,  wliieh  people  seek  for  in  moss-grown  houses.  Prof.-r.: 
treatises  of  morality — a  layman's  unprofessional,  and  thm'^ 
un])r(jnirK'rd  views  of  religion — histories  (snch  as  Barirr > 
might  have  written,  had  he  tiiken  up  his  abode  here.  »  i^ 
once  ]>nrpnsed)  bright  with  ]tielure.  gleaming  orer  a  dq»U  / 
phiit)sop)iir  thought — tlie^e  were  the  works  that  Bipht  fc.' 
Jiave  flowed  fruiu  siieh  a  retirement.  In  the  hunihlest  rvrs*  I 
resolved  at  least  to  aehieve  :i  novel,  that  should  evoUe  K4t 
deep  lesson,  and  should  possess  phy>iea1  substance  eaoart  u 
stand  alone.  In  furtheranec  of  my  design,  and  as  if  to  ki<v 
me  no  pretext  for  not  fultilling  it.  there  was,  in  the  rear  of  i^ 
lioit<e.  the  most  delightful  little  n^iok  of  a  studr  that  ri< 
oHen-il  its  snug  seclusion  to  n  scholar.  It  was  here  tka: 
KiiiiT^on  wrote  "Nature;"  for  he  was  then  an  inhaliiiaat  V 
the  Manse,  and  used  to  wateli  the  Assyrian  flawn  aad  tW 
Taphian  sunset  and  mo<mrise,  from  t!ie  summit  of  oar  ca«te?t 
hill. 


In  ls4«*i.  Mr.  Ilnwthnrnt*  wa*  .ij'i'.i::!*.- 1  |iv  tin*  Pn"*iilent,  ICr.  FcilL 
survfvor  in  th*'  ru<tiiiii-h<iiisi>  at  S.ili-xn.  wliii-h  pn^t  h«  heM  fcr  i 
year,  ili-*!  h.Lr.:inc  itf^  diitiivs  witli  crt  .it  ll  !il:tr.  .it  the  <iam«*  tim^  ct?^ 
fullv  oli.MTviu::  anil  iintink;.  as  it  provi- 1  fur  future  u*v^  tlir  iccac*  aal 
clirirai'ttTs  witli  whii)i  hf  w.i-  il:iily  «iiMVi'riant  :  fi»r,  on  t^iac  i** 
uii-soil  fi'-ni  that  pi*-*',  i-n  a  i  fi  :u-f  i'f  .ilinini-trati- xi,  l.o  pubL*k<i£ 
"The  Praiiel  I.itt..-r."  in  thi'  p-f.-.-i-f  whiL-h  h-  L:i%-»^  »oiDe  of  ka 
i-ii'>toni-h«.>U!*o  exiH-riiLii-s.     Stiuii  afitr  Lo  t«.>i>k  up  hiii  rvsji|«] 
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Lenox,  Massachusetts,  and,  in  1851,  appeared  his  **  Honse  with  Seven 
Gables,"  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Salem,  and  connected  with  its 
earliest  history.  Since  that,  he  has  published  the  following  :  '*  True 
Stories  from  History  and  Biography,"  1851 ;  **  The  Blithedale  Ro- 
mance," 1852;  "A  Wonder  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls,"  1852;  "The 
Snow  Image,  and  other  Twice  Told  Tales,"  1852 ;  "  Tanglewood  Tales, 
for  Boys  and  Girls,"  1853. 

"  Hawthome*s  style  is  of  rare  beauty  and  finish.  He  writes  with 
perfect  correctness — hardly  any  living  writer,  English  or  American,  is 
equal  to  him  in  this  respect — and  yet  without  any  stiflfhess  or  appear- 
ance of  elaboration.  The  music  of  his  delicious  cadence  never  palls 
upon  the  ear,  because  it  is  always  natural,  and  never  monotonous. 
He  has  a  poeVs  sense  of  beauty,  and  his  descriptions  of  natural  scenes 
have  all  the  elements  of  poetry  except  the  garb  of  verse. "^  j 


A  RILL  FROM  THE  TOWN  PUMP. 

ScEXB. — The  corner  of  two  principal  streets.    The  Towv  Pujcp  talking  through 

its  nose. 

Noon,  hj  the  north  clock!  Noon,  by  the  east!  High 
noon,  too,  by  these  hot  sunbeams,  which  fall,  scarcely  aslope, 
opon  my  head,  and  almost  make  the  water  bubble  and  smoke, 
in  the  troagh  under  my  nose.  Truly,  we  public  characters 
have  a  tough  time  of  it  I  And,  among  all  the  town  officers, 
chosen  at  March  meeting,  where  is  he  that  sustains,  for  a  sin- 
gle year,  the  burden  of  such  manifold  duties  as  are  imposed, 
in  perpetuity,  upon  the  Town  Pump  ?  The  title  of  **  town 
treasurer"  is  rightfully  mine,  as  guardian  of  the  best  treasure 
that  the  town  has.  The  overseers  of  the  poor  ought  to  make 
me  their  chairman,  since  I  provide  bountifully  for  the  pauper, 
without  expense  to  him  that  pays  taxes.  I  am  at  the  head  of 
the  fire  department,  and  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  board  of 
health.  Asa  keeper  of  the  peace,  all  water-drinkers  will  con- 
fess me  equal  to  the  constable.  I  perform  some  of  the  duties 
of  the  town  clerk,  by  promulgating  public  notices,  when  they 
are  posted  on  my  front.  To  speak  within  bounds,  I  am  the 
chief  person  of  the  municipality,  and  exhibit,  moreover,  an 
admirable  pattern  to  my  brother  officers,  by  the  cool,  steady, 
upright,  downright,  and  impartial  discharge  of  my  business, 
and  the  constancy  with  which  I  stand  to  my  post.     Summer 

•  eeorg«  8.  HiUard. 
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or  winter,  nobody  seeks  me  in  Tain ;  for.  all  daj  lem^  1 1 
seen  at  the  busiest  corner,  just  aboTe  the  marlLct,  sUfUis 
out  my  arms,  to  rich  and  poor  alike ;  and  at  Bi|^  I  km 
lantern  over  my  bead,  both  to  ahoir  where  I  as.  aad  ki 

people  out  of  the  gutters. 

At  this  sultry  noontide,  I  am  capbearer  to  tht  psRh 
populace,  for  whose  benefit  an  iron  goblet  is  chaiBeiie  i 
waist.  Like  a  draraseller  on  the  mall,  at  janMer  day,  1 1 
aloud  to  all  and  sundry,  in  my  plainest  accenta,  and  sc  i 
Tery  tiptop  of  my  voice.  Uere  it  is,  gentlemen  I  Hcie  ii  ■ 
good  liquor!  Walk  np,  walk  up,  gentlemen,  walk  apcwi 
npl  Here  i»  the  superior  stuff!  Here  is  the  anadehmi 
ale  of  father  Adam — better  than  Cognac,  Holland^  Jaasi 
strong  beer,  or  wine  of  any  price;  here  it  la  bj  Ihe 
or  the  single  gloss,  and  not  a  cent  to  paj !  Walk  ap, 
men,  walk  up,  and  help  yourselves  I 

It  were  a  pity,  if  all  this  outcry  should  draw  ao 
Here  they  come.  A  hot  day,  gentlemen  1  Qnaff,  and  aa 
a^in,  so  as  to  keep  yourselves  in  a  nice  cool  sweat.  Yoa.i 
friend,  will  need  another  cupful,  to  wash  the  dnst  ont  sf  yi 
throat,  if  it  he  as  thick  there  hh  it  is  on  your  cow-hidt  dbo 
I  see  that  you  have  trudgetl  half  a  score  of  miles  to-daj;  a 
like  a  wise  man,  have  passed  by  the  taverns,  and  steppsi 
the  running  brooks  and  well-curbs.  Otherwise,  betwixt  h 
without  and  fire  within,  you  would  have  lieen  borai  toac 
der,  or  melted  down  to  nothing  at  all,  in  the  fa»hioB  of  ajd 
fish.  Drink,  and  make  room  for  that  other  fellow,  who  m 
my  aid  to  quench  the  fiery  fever  of  last  night's  pnlstina^.  oh 
he  drained  from  no  cup  of  mine.  Welcome,  moot  rafaici 
sir!  You  and  I  have  Iteen  great  strangers,  hitherto;  aor, 
confess  the  truth,  will  my  nose  be  an.\ious  for  a  closer  iatimo 
till  the  fumes  of  your  breath  be  a  little  less  potent.  Mcrey 
you,  man !  the  water  absolutely  hisses  down  joar  i«d-l 
gullet,  and  is  converted  quite  to  steam,  in  the  miniataio  toph 
which  you  mistake  for  a  stomaeh.  Fill  again,  and  tell  m^ 
the  woni  of  an  honest  toper,  did  you  ever,  in  cellar,  tavsfa, 
any  kind  of  a  dram-shop,  spend  the  price  of  yoor  childn 
food  for  a  swig  half  so  delicious?  Now,  for  the  firtt  la 
these  ten  years,  you  know  the  flavor  of  cold  waler.  Go(Mi4 
and,  whenever  you  are  thir^^ty.  remember  that  I  keep  a  o 
stant  supply,  at  the  old  stand.  Who  ne.\t  ?  Oh,  mj  iil 
friend,  you  are  let  loose  from  school,  and  come  hither  to  sci 
your  blooming  face,  and  ilrt»wii  the  memory  of  certain  taps 
the  ferule,  and  other  schoolboy  troubles,  in  a  draught  Aum  I 
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Town  Pump.  Take  it,  pore  as  the  current  of  your  young  life. 
Take  it,  and  may  your  heart  and  tongue  ne?er  be  scorched  with 
a  fiercer  thirst  than  now  I  There,  my  dear  child,  put  down  the 
cup,  and  yield  your  place  to  this  elderly  gentleman,  who  treads 
so  tenderly  over  the  paving-stones,  that  I  suspect  he  is  afraid 
of  breaking  them.  What  I  he  limps  by,  without  so  much  as 
thanking  me,  as  if  my  hospitable  offers  were  meant  only  for 
people  who  have  no  wine-cellars.  Well,  well,  sir — no  harm 
done,  I  hope !  Go  draw  the  cork,  tip  the  decanter;  but,  when 
your  great  toe  shall  set  you  a-roaring,  it  wiU  be  no  affair  of 
mine.  If  gentlemen  love  the  pleasant  titillation  of  the  gout, 
it  is  all  one  to  the  Town  Pump.  This  thirsty  dog,  with  his 
red  tongue  lolling  out,  does  not  scorn  my  hospitality,  but 
stands  on  his  hind  legs  and  laps  eagerly  out  of  the  trough. 
See  how  lightly  he  capers  away  again  1  Jowler,  did  your 
worship  ever  have  the  gout  ?  *  ♦  * 

Tour  pardon,  good  people!  I  must  interrupt  my  stream 
of  eloquence,  and  spout  forth  a  stream  of  water,  to  replenish 
the  trough  for  this  teamster  and  his  two  yoke  of  oxen,  who 
have  come  from  Topsfield,  or  somewhere  along  that  way.  No 
part  of  my  business  is  pleasanter  than  the  watering  of  cattle. 
Look  I  how  rapidly  they  lower  the  water-mark  on  the  sides  of 
the  trough,  till  their  capacious  stomachs  are  moistened  with  a 
gallon  or  two  apiece,  and  they  can  afford  time  to  breathe  it  in, 
with  sighs  of  calm  enjoyment.  Now  they  roll  their  quiet  eyes 
around  the  brim  of  their  monstrous  drinking  vessel.  An  ox 
is  your  true  toper.    *  *  *  *^  * 

But  I  perceive,  my  dear  auditors,  that  yon  are  impatient  for 
the  remainder  of  my  discourse.  Impute  it,  I  beseech  yon,  to 
no  defect  of  modesty,  if  I  insist  a  little  longer  on  so  fruitful  a 
topic  as  my  own  multifarious  merits.  It  is  altogether  for  your 
good.  The  better  you  think  of  me,  the  better  men  and  women 
will  you  find  yourselves.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  my  all-im- 
portant aid  on  washing-days ;  though,  on  that  account  alone, 
I  might  call  myself  the  household  god  of  a  hundred  families. 
Far  be  it  from  me  also  to  hint,  my  respectable  friends,  at  the 
show  of  dirty  faces,  which  you  would  present,  without  my 
pains  to  keep  you  clean.  Nor  will  I  remind  you  how  often, 
when  the  midnight  bells  make  you  tremble  for  your  combustible 
town,  you  have  fled  to  the  Town  Pump,  and  found  me  always 
at  my  post,  firm,  amid  the  confusion,  and  ready  to  drain  my 
vital  current  in  your  behalf.  Neither  is  it  worth  while  to  lay 
much  stress  on  my  claims  to  a  medical  diploma,  as  the  phy- 
sician, whose  simple  rule  of  practice  is  preferable  to  all  the 

51* 
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nanseonn  lore  which  has  fonnd  men  rick  or  left  tbca  m  «r 
the  days  of  Hippocrates.     Let  as  take  m  broMler  nrv  tf  r 

beneficial  infinence  on  mankind. 

No;  these  are  trifles,  compared  with  the  merita  wkirs  r« 
men  concede  to  me — if  not  in  my  single  self,  ret  as  xkt  rc^ 
sentati?e  of  a  class — of  being  the  grmnd  reformer  ol  tk  «r 
From  my  spout,  and  sach  spouta  as  mioe,  most  flov  tht 
that  shall  cleanse  oor  earth  of  the  raat  portioa  ef  iu  r 
and  anpruish,  which  has  gushed  from  the  fierj  foaataiaf  J  » 
still.  In  this  mighty  enterprise,  the  cow  afaaJl  be  ■?  p» 
confederate.  Milk  and  water  1  The  Towsr  Pcxp  sn  » 
Cow  1  Such  is  the  glorious  copartnership,  that  thai  :< 
down  the  di.stillerlcs  and  brewhouses,  nproot  the  Ti»(Tira> 
shatter  the  cider- presses,  ruin  the  tea  and  coffee  trai<.  ^ 
finally  monopolize  the  whole  hnsineaa  of  qaenchinir  ^-^ 
Blessed  consummation  !  Then,  Poverty  shall  p^*t  a«sT  -« 
the  land,  finding  no  hovel  so  wretched,  where  her  sqoabd  '  '•- 
may  shelter  itself.  Then  Disease,  for  lack  of  other  tir.:^ 
sliuH  gnaw  its  own  heart,  and  die.  Then  Sin,  if  she  oc  »'• 
die,  shall  lose  half  her  strength.  Until  now,  the  pki^w 
hereditary  fever  has  raged  in  the  human  blood,  xnr.im^- 
from  sire  to  son,  and  rekindled  in  every  genermtion  br  =T«i 
draughts  of  liquid  flame.  When  that  inward  firv  sbaL  bt  fi 
tinguishod,  the  heat  of  passion  cannot  but  grow  cool,  aad  «v 
— the  drunkenness  of  nations — perhaps  will  cease.  Ax  if- 
there  will  he  no  war  of  hnnsi'h(ild.<.  The  husband  aad  wit 
drinking  drrp  uf  penrrful  J«iv — a  calm  Mis^s  of  lemperace  sSr- 
tions — shall  pass  hand  in  hand  tliruugh  life,  and  lie  dowa.  k* 
roluctantiy,  at  its  protracted  dnso.  To  them,  the  pasi  wiii  ^ 
no  turmoil  uf  mad  dnsims.  nor  I  lie  fnture  an  etemitT  of  tvi 
moments  as  follow  the  dfiirium  of  the  drunkard.  Tbrir  do: 
facrs  shall  express  what  their  spirits  were,  and  are  to  be,  k'^i 
lingeriiiir  smile  of  memory  and  hopo. 

Ahrm!  Ury  work,  this  speochilylne;  espcciallT  to  aa  c 
])raetisiMi  orator.  I  nevrr  t-onceivcd.  till  now,  what  toil  u< 
tem))erHnei>  U'cturi-rs  nmliTgo  for  my  sake.  Iit*reaArr.  !M* 
shall  have  the  Imsiness  to  thmisvlvos.  l>o.  some  kind  i'hr< 
ian,  pump  a  stroke  'ir  lw«i.  jmnI  to  wei  my  whistle.  TKiai 
you.  sir!  My  drar  hfanr^.  ulun  th«' world  j^hall  have  b«^s 
regenerati'd  l»y  my  iii>irumini:iliTy.  you  uil!  coj|i-ct  roar  ^'•- 
h'v*  vats  and  litjiinr-ra^k'i  intu  i»ni'  i:rra*  piU*.  am]  make  a  t»  s- 
fire,  in  honor  of  the  To\mi  rnii.p.  .Vmt.  uhm  1  ^hail  ha«« 
drcayiMl.  like  my  pnMlrrr*M»r?:.  tl.in.  if  ynu  rv^t-n*  niv  nirDi-:*.^ 
]v{  a  marble  fountain,  rirliiy  '4ri;!priiri«i.  take  niy  fdace  niH>i 
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the  Bpot.  8ach  monaments  shoald  be  erected  everywhere,  and 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  distinguished  champions  of 
my  cause.    *  *  '         ♦  *  *  * 

One  o'clock  I  Nay,  then,  if  the  dinner-bell  begins  to  speak, 
I  may  as  well  bold  my  peace.  Here  comes  a  pretty  young 
girl  of  ray  acqaaiataoce,  with  a  large  stone  pitcher  for  me  to 
fill.  Uay  she  draw  a  bnsband,  while  drawing  her  water,  as 
Kachel  did  of  oldl  Hold  ont  your  vessel,  my  dearl  There 
it  is,  full  to  the  brim ;  so  now  run  home,  peeping  at  yonr  sweet 
image  in  the  pitcher  as  you  go ;  and  forget  not,  in  a  glass  of 
my  own  liquor,  to  drink — "  Sdooess  to  tbe  Town  Pump  !" 
Fnm  Turit*  Told  TiiUt. 


Thank  Providence  for  Spring!  The  earth — and  man  him- 
self, by  sympathy  with  his  birth-place — would  be  far  other  than 
we  find  them,  if  life  toiled  wearily  onward,  without  this  period- 
ical infusion  of  the  primal  spirit.  Will  the  world  ever  be  so 
decayed,  that  spring  may  not  renew  its  greenness  f  Can  man 
be  so  dismally  age-stricken,  that  no  faintest  sunshine  of  his 
youth  may  revisit  him  once  a  year  ?  It  is  impossible.  The  moss 
on  our  time-worn  mansion  brightens  into  beauty;  the  good 
old  paEtor,  who  once  dwelt  here,  renewed  his  prime,  regained 
his  boyhood,  in  the  genial  breezes  of  his  ninetieth  spring. 
Alas  for  the  worn  and  heavy  soal,  if,  whether  in  youth  or  age, 
it  have  onllived  its  privilege  of  spring-time  sprightliness  I 
From  SDch  a  aoni,  the  worid  mnst  hope  no  reformation  of  its 
evil — no  sympathy  with  the  lofty  faith  and  gallant  struggles  of 
those  who  contend  in  its  behalf.  Summer  works  in  the  pre- 
sent, and  thiuks  not  of  the  future;  Autumn  is  a  rich  conserv- 
ative; Winter  lias  utterly  lost  its  faith,  and  clings  tremulously 
to  the  remembrance  of  what  has  been;  but  Spring,  with  iu 
outgushing  life,  is  the  true  type  of  the  Movement  I 


ISAAC  H'LBLLAN. 

Isaac  H'Lbllan  Is  a  nativa  of  Portland,  Haliw,  and  wai  bora  alMmt 
the  rear  1606.    In  earlj  Ub,  his  taUier,  baao  VLellan,  removed  to 
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Boston,  where  for  many  yean  ha  was  a  pffomliwHt 
gaiflhed  for  hi  a  integrity  and  succees  In  bnaiiMaa. 
pared  for  college  at  Phillips  Academy,  AndoTer, 
Bowdoin  College  in  1826.  After  receiving  his  d«gr«e.  ^ 
Boston,  completed  a  course  of  legal  stndy,  and  waa  adaltt^l :»  ^ 
tico  in  the  courts  of  that  city.  Bat  the  Mnaes  and  gvncral  V'-^rem 
had  more  charms  for  him  than  cHenta  and  biieft,  and  fbr 
ho  contribatod,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  to  aereral 
papers  publi^hi>d  in  the  city  and  rieinity,  and  had  the  •in 
management  of  two  or  three  of  them.  About  the  year  IM**.  l» 
a  tour  abroad,  and  passed  about  two  years  in  Enfope.  Oa  L:«  n 
he  gave  a  description  of  his  journey ingn,  in  a  aeries  of  Itiut*  jl'- 
lirtliod  iu  the  1k)Htou  Daily  Courier.  Since  that  period,  h^  Lm  h»« 
engaged  chiefly  in  literary  pursuits,  and  now  rvaiJ«a  in  t^  :.:*  i 
New  York. 

Mr.  MXoUan's  pnblislied  works  are,  "The  Fall  of  the  ladiaa.'^ 
1830;  **Tlie  Year  and  other  l*oems,"  in  1832;  and  **lloaBt  Aa^B 
and  other  Poems/'  in  1843.  Though  the  Mono  of  Mr.  M'Le&laa  am 
at  no  ambitious  flight,  yet  in  the  middle  region  of  thtf  dearnpcv«  m 
the  lyrical  iu  whicli  she  ilelitihts  chiefly  to  play,  she  moTca  wnhff«« 
and  grui'eful  wing,  bearing  buch  offerings  a!i  the  following : 


NEW  EXdLAXD'fl  DEAD.* 

New  KiiL'Iand'M  ib'ail  \  Ni'W  England's  dea«I  * 

On  I'ViTV  hill  ihi'V  lit* ; 
On  ev«*ry  tiold  tif  strife,  made  red 

My  bliHHly  viftury. 
Each  valley,  wiirn*  the  battle  poured 

Its  ri'd  auil  awful  tiilt*. 
]i«>hi'ld  thf*  brave  N'i'w  Kn gland  sword 

With  slaui;ht«*r  ib'«'ply  <!yii|. 
Their  iNtm'H  an*  on  t)u*  northern  hill, 

Aiiil  itii  tbi>  H<iiithi>ni  ]tiain. 
By  liriHik  an- 1  rivrr.  lak**  ainl  rill. 

Ami  by  till*  niiiriiii;  main. 


'  "  Mr.  Pri'!>iiii>nt  I  «hiill  I'litiT  ••n  n>>  i*ni'i>niiam  apnii  Maaakarhi 
vhi*  nenU  nuiie.  TluTi'  >iit?  !■< :  i>otiii|-i  hi-r.  nn<l  juil^ce  for  ^ikurvcln^  — 
U  her  liii-turv.  The  W'lrhl  kii><«  il  \-\  hniiri.  The  |««t.  mt  iea«t.  i»  •< 
There  i)i  l^i-ttnn.  iiii<I  i'i>iir>>ri|,  itii.i  I.fxiii^ti>n,  nu-\  Kunker  Hill  ^ai  isk* 
they  will  reiiiftin  fureirr  Th**  Ifii**-  ••?'  hi-r  ^i-n*.  falling  in  th«  rr^Ai  »mc 
^le  t'lir  iiiile|i«'iiileni'e.  ii>iw  Ih*  iii:ti/'<  I  mih  llii-  •••il  nf  eterv  Stat*,  fr^'m  ^ffV 
Kiifclaml  tuUenriria.  hihI  there  ih^-v  mil  rvuiain  itirervr.  '-^  l^'titifr  §  iSm^^ 
tu  iirptjf  to  Jl.iyut,  1^3l^  ~^^" 
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The  land  is  holj  where  thej  fought, 

And  holy  where  thej  fell ; 
For  bj  their  blood  that  land  was  bought, 

The  land  thej  loved  so  well. 
Then  glory  to  that  valiant  band, 
The  honored  saviours  of  the  land  1 
0,  few  and  weak  their  numbers  were — 

A  handful  of  brave  men ; 
But  to  their  God  they  gave  their  prayer, 

And  rushed  to  battle  then. 
The  God  of  battles  heard  their  cry, 
And  sent  to  them  the  victory. 

They  left  the  ploughshare  in  the  mould. 
Their  flocks  and  herds  without  a  fold, 
The  sickle  in  the  unshorn  grain, 
The  com,  half-garnered,  on  the  plain. 
And  mustered,  in  their  simple  dress, 
For  wrongs  to  seek  a  stem  redress, 
To  right  those  wrongs,  come  weal,  come  wo. 
To  perish,  or  o'ercome  their  foe. 

And  where  are  ye,  0  fearless  men  ? 

And  where  are  ye  to-day  ? 
I  call : — the  hills  reply  again 

That  ye  have  passed  away ; 
That  on  old  Bunker's  lonely  height, 

In  Trenton,  and  in  Monmouth  ground, 
The  grass  grows  green,  the  harvest  bright. 

Above  each  soldier's  mound. 

The  bugle's  wild  and  warlike  blast 

Shall  muster  them  no  more  ; 
An  army  now  might  thunder  past, 

And  they  heed  not  its  roar. 
The  starry  flag,  'neath  which  they  fought, 

In  many  a  bloody  day. 
From  their  old  graves  shall  rouse  them  not. 

For  they  have  passed  away. 


THE  LAST  WISH.^ 

In  some  wild  forest  shade. 
Under  some  spreading  oak,  or  waring  pine. 
Or  old  elm,  festooned  with  the  gadding  vine,* 

Let  me  be  laid. 

The  celebrated  Wilson,  the  ornithologist,  reqnested  that  he  might  be 
'led  near  some  sunny  spot,  where  the  birds  would  oome  and  sing  over  his 
ve. 
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In  thli  dim,  lonely  irmt. 
No  foot,  intrutiive,  ever  will  be  found. 
But  o'tfr  ni«,  songs  of  the  wild  bird  ihall 

Cheering  the  spot. 

Not  amid  chamel  stones 
Or  cofflnd  dark,  and  thick  with  anolent  moold. 
With  tattered  pall,  and  fringe  of  e«iilDuwi  gold. 

May  rest  my  bones. 

But  let  the  dewy  rose. 
The  snow -drop  and  the  violet,  lend  perlViiiM^ 
Above  the  spot,  where,  in  my  graujr  tombp 

I  take  repose. 

Year  after  year 
Within  the  silvor  birch-tree,  o*er  me  hang. 
The  chirping  wrrn  shall  rear  her  callow  jonng^ 

Shall  build  her  dwelling  near. 

Thore,  at  the  purple  dawn  of  day. 
The  lark  t^liall  i-hant  a  {waling  song  aboTo, 
And  tliH  shrill  quail,  when  the  eve  groira  dim  And  gtMj, 

Shall  pi{>e  her  hymn  of  love. 

Tlie  blackbird  and  the  thrash. 
And  colilen  ori<»li\  shall  flit  around. 
And  wakt*u,  with  a  mellow  gush  of  sound. 

The  forertt'x  itoli>mn  hush. 

Bird  A  fn>m  the  diMant  sea 
Shall  Moiuft lilies  liithtT  tl«H:k,  on  snowy  winds. 
Ami  soar  alK>ve  my  <lust  in  airy  rings, 

Ringing  a  ditf^e  to  me. 


WHAT  l»  UFE  7 

What  ifl  Lift*  '—a  bnldde  danrin^ 

On  the  sparkliutf  f(»uutain*s  brim, 
Painti'd  by  thf  MunlHMni  glancing 

li'iT  its  I'vaut'sri'nt  rim. 
Sot^n  it^  stift  rt»fliM't»«»l  t;b*ries, 

Iiuat;i*.<«  of  foliift'il  >kit':(, 
Vani>li — wIm'U  tlh*  hax«*  of  evening 

O'or  the  pani>rania  •lie!i. 
Life,  with  all  it 4  bli!<s  and  trrmbl<>s, 
Melt;*  like  un>ubstami:il  bubbles! 

What  id  lift*  * — a  little  journey, 
Kndinc  ere  'tin  well  lK>k!UU  : 

*Ti!*  a  iTAV  di!»a!*tr«ni!«  tnurney. 
When?  a  mingled  tilt  is  run ; 
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And  the  heftd  that  wean  k  orotrn 
'rieath  the  meaneot  lance  goes  down. 
Walk,  thea,  oa  life's  pathway,  mortal  t 

With  a  pure  and  steadfast  heart ; 
So  that  through  death'H  frowoing  portal, 

PeaceraU;  thou  may'st  depart  1 

What  are  honors,  what  are  riches, 
What  the  hanghty  trump  ot  fame  F 

Dazzling  meteors,  rain  delusions, 

Echoes  of  an  empty  name. 
What  the  sptingled  robes  of  grandear. 

Jewelled  sceptre,  gilded  crown, 
Wliat  the  plaudits  won  by  genius. 

What  the  poet's  wide  renown  T 
What  but  vain  and  idle  breath. 
Frosted  b;  the  ohills  ot  death! 

What  is  beanty  but  the  image 

Of  the  gay  cloud  in  the  stream. 
Fading  from  its  crystal  mirror 

With  the  evanescent  beam  f 
What  ia  pleasure  but  the  phantom 

Luring  o'er  the  marshy  waste  I 
The  falae  mirage  of  the  desert. 

Fleeting  with  deceitful  haste. 
Trust  not  life  above  Life's  aod  ; 
Trust  In  Heaven'a  smite — trust  in  Gh)d  1 

Preludt  ta  Mount  Auiurn 


The  tender  Tirlltght  with  a  orimBon  oheek 
Leans  on  the  breast  of  Kve.     The  wayward  Wind 

Hath  folded  her  fleet  pinions,  and  gone  down 

To  slumber  by  tlie  darken'd  woods — the  herds 

Hare  left  their  pastorea,  where  the  Eward  grows  green 

And  lofty  by  the  riser's  sedgy  brink, 

And  slow  are  winding  home.     Hark,  from  afar 

Their  tinkling  belU  sound  through  the  dnsky  glade 

And  fores t-openings,  with  a  pleasant  sound  ; 

While  answering  Echo,  from  the  distant  hill, 

Sends  bsck  the  music  of  the  herdsman's  horn. 

How  tenderly  the  trembling  light  yet  plays 

O'er  the  far-waving  foliage  1     Day's  last  blush 

Still  lingers  on  the  billowy  waste  of  leaves, 

With  a  strange  beauty — like  the  yellow  ttnsh 

That  haunts  the  ooean,  when  the  day  goes  by. 

Methinks,  whene'er  MUtb's  wewying  tronblns  pau 
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Like  winter  shadAWs  o>r  the  peac^fal  nUid, 

Two  re  sweet  to  tnm  from  life,  and 
With  flolemn  footnteps,  into  Nature'tf 
And  happy  palaces,  and  load  a  life 
Of  peace  in  BomA  grei'n  paradise  like  this. 

The  brazen  trumpet  and  the  lend  war-dr«ai 
NeVr  startled  these  green  woods  : — the  raging  tvori 
Hath  nevtT  gather*d  its  red  harreat  hoiv! 
T)i<'  i>eacefii1  Rumm(*r-day  hath  never  closed 
Around  this  quiet  spot,  and  caof^ht  the  ^leam 
Of  War's  rude  pomp : — the  humble  direll«r  bert 
Hath  never  left  his  sickle  in  the  field. 
To  Hlay  his  fellow  with  unholy  hand  : 
Tlic  maddening  voire  of  battle,  the  wild 
The  thrilling  murmuring  of  the  dyin^i 
Ami  the  shrill  shriek  of  mortal  aRony, 
Have  never  broke  its  Sabbath- solitude. 


KATHAMEL  \\  WILLIS. 

Natiiamrl  r.  Wilms  was  bom  in  Tiirtland,  Maine.  Jannarr  d\  1 
Aftt.T  Winii  fitted  for  ouUcl:!*  at  riiiilij*?^  .\cn>leniy,  Andor^r.  ht  «■! 
V:ilo.  at  sixteen  Vfan*  nf  huk.  and  ^cnm  dis^tinuaiithcHl  hiaarif 
]MM>t  (if  true  ceniii:'  by  writinu'  n  si<ri«*'i  nf  pitvi*4  on  SVrriptanU  f«k 
which  have  not  bct>u  siirjiao^Mil.  if  e>inaUiMl,  by  anythinii  be  hai 
seijutMitly  written,  ainl  wliii-h  L'avi*  him  at  one**  a  wide-fpf««l 
I'll viat lit'  ri'putation.     On  b-aving  i-iiUfkre.  in  1S27.  lie  waa  encaA 

Ml.  <i Irith  ("IVter  Parley")  to  I'dit  the  "Legendary**  smA  - 

Tnki'ii."     In  \yi*2^,  be  fstaMl^ibfd  the  "  Anifriran  Montfalr  m^im 

wliifli  li iiiliifti'«l  two  yi>ar<i  and  a  half,  when  it  waa  mernd  hi 

*'  New  Yurk  Mirpir."  and  Mr.   Willie  wi-nt   to  Kurvipe,  and  tra«i 

through   Italy,  (in*! .A«ia  Minor,  Turkey,  anil   Kn«;Iand,  in  «i 

latter  i-nunrry  he  marrii>«{.  TIm>  Ii'ft«*rs  ht*  wrote  while  ahrv«A  \ 
first  ]inblisli.>d  in  the  "  New  York  Mirror."  un<ler  1htf>  title  o#  •*  fti 
lings  by  tlii>  W.ay."  In  1^:>:>,  he  puMishfd  "  Inklinca  of  Adrenti 
a  series  of  t.ib'.H  wbirh  ai>i>«>ari*d  oricinallr  in  a  liondon  macmxi^iL 
\**'M,  hi'  retiirni*'!  honif.  an^l  fi-tiri'd  ti>  a  beautiful  plac<*  cisi  tlie  J 

•  |Ui*banna.  ni-ar  Owi-.i>.  Nf\i  Y<>rk.  ^\b:i  b  !»•■  n.tuh-ii  <tI«'ninarT  in  4 

'   II 14  fiillii-r   wnj*   Nithniiirl   Willi*.   «h-«,  a  fr«   xrnr*  afk^r   t||#  ^^ 
Nnlhniiii'l.  rp|ii>*«r>l   1<i  l!-<«tiiii.  bH'I   |Ti'je<-rr>l   Mn<l   rtliird   lh«   "  B« 

•  •>!  br.     oiif  iif  llir  fi:-t  workly  rfliL;i>>u«  j'lnrnikl*  pal>1i«h»«|  la  |kb 
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pliment  to  his  wife.  In  1839,  he  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
"  Corsair,"  a  literary  gazette  in  New  York  city,  and  towards  the  close 
of  that  year  again  went  to  London,  where  he  published  *'  Loiterings  of 
Travels,"  and  two  tragedies,  entitled  "  Two  Ways  of  Dyiog  for  a  Hus- 
band." In  1840  appeared  an  illustrated  edition  of  his  poems,  and 
**  Letters  from  under  a  Bridge."  In  1843,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
George  P.  Morris,  he  revived  the  "  New  York  Mirror ;"  but  withdrew 
from  it  upon  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1844,  and  again  visited  England. 
On  his  return  home  the  next  year,  he  issued  a  complete  edition  of  his 
works,  in  an  imperial  octavo  of  eight  hundred  pages.  In  October, 
1846,  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Grinnell,  and  is  now 
settled  at  his  country  home  Idlewild,  and  is  associated  with  Mr.  Mor- 
ris as  editor  of  the  "  Home  Journal,"  a  weekly  literary  paper,  which 
is  always  enriched,  more  or  less,  with  pieces  from  his  pen,  and  which 
is  liailed  by  thousands  every  week  as  the  purest  and  richest  of  fire- 
side companions. 

However  full  of  beauty,  and  wit,  of  rich  paintings  of  natural  scenery, 
and  delicate  and  humorous  touches  of  the  various  phases  of  social  life, 
Mr.  Willis's  prose  writings  are,  it  is  by  his  poetry,  and  especially  by 
his  sacred  poetry,  that  he  will  be  most  known  and  prized  by  posterity. 
There  is  a  tenderness,  a  pathos,  and  a  richness  of  description  in  it 
which  give  him  a  rank  among  the  first  of  American  poets.* 


'  No  man  has  appeared  in  our  literature,  endowed  with  a  greater  variety 
of  due  qualities.  He  possesves  an  understanding  qaick,  acate,  difltinguish- 
ing  even  in  excess ;  enriched  by  culture,  and  liberalized  and  illuminated  by 
much  observation.  He  commands  all  the  resonroes  of  passion  ;  at  the  same 
time  that  he  is  master  of  the  effects  of  manner.  The  su^estions  of  an  ani- 
mated sense  are  harmonized  by  feeling,  and  are  adorned  by  a  finished  wit. 
His  taste  is  nice,  but  it  is  not  narrow  or  bigoted,  and  his  sympathies  with  his 
reader  are  intimate  and  true.  His  works  exhibit  a  profusion  of  pointed  and 
just  comment  on  society  and  life  ;  they  sparkle  with  delicate  and  easy  humor ; 
they  display  a  prodigality  of  fancy,  and  are  fragrant  with  all  the  floral  charm 
of  sentiment.  He  possesses  surprising  saliency  of  mind,  which  in  his  hasty 
effuHions  often  fatigues,  but  in  his  matured  eompositions  is  controlled  to  the 
just  repose  of  art.  But  distinct  from  each  of  these,  and  sovereign  over  them 
all,  \s  the  vivifying  and  directing  energy  of  a  fine  poetical  talent — that  pro- 
phetic faculty  in  man  whose  effects  are  as  vast  as  its  processes  are  mysterious ; 
whose  action  is  a  moral  enchantment  that  all  feel,  but  none  can  fathom. 
This  influence  it  is  which,  entering  into  and  impregnating  all  his  other  facul- 
ties, gives  force  to  some,  elevation  to  others,  and  grace  and  interest  to  them 
all. — Literary  Criticisms,  by  Haraee  Binney  Wallatvi. 

Road  a  good  review  of  Willis's  writings — prose  and  poetry — in  the  "North 
American  Review,"  xliii.  384,  in  which  he  is  ably  defended  from  the  attack 
in  the  54th  volume  of  the  "London  Quarterly."  This  paper  was  written  by 
Lookhart,  who,  in  condemning  Willis  for  his  personalities  in  bis  "  Penoillings 
by  the  Way,''  forgot  that  he  himself  was  far  more  offensively  open  to  the 
same  charge  in  his  "  Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,"  in  which  he  mak«i 
very  free  with  the  society  at  Edinburgh. 

52 
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HAQAR  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

The  morning  broke.     Light  stole  upon  the  clouds 
With  a  8trange  beauty.     Karth  received  again 
Its  garment  of  a  thousand  dyes ;  and  Icares, 
And  delicate  blossom!*,  and  the  painted  flowers, 
And  everything  that  bendeth  to  the  dew, 
And  8tirrcth  with  the  daylight,  lifted  up 
Its  beauty  to  the  breath  of  that  sweet  mom. 

All  things  are  dark  to  sorrow;  and  the  light 
And  loveliness,  and  fragrant  air  were  sad 
To  the  dejected  Hagar.     Tlie  moist  earth 
Was  pouring  odors  from  its  spicy  pores, 
And  the  young  birds  were  singing  as  if  life 
Were  a  new  thing  to  them  ;  but  oh!  it  came 
r|>on  her  heart  like  discord,  and  she  felt 
Hiiw  cruelly  it  tri«»s  a  broken  heart 
To  see  a  mirth  in  anytliing  it  loves. 
•She  stood  at  Abraliam's  tent.     Her  lips  were  presi>*d 
Till  the  blood  started  ;  and  the  wandering  veins 
Of  her  transi)arent  ft)rehead  were  swellM  out, 
As  if  her  pride  would  burst  them.     Her  dark  ey«t 
Was  clear  and  tearless,  and  the  light  t»f  heaven. 
Which  made  its  language  legible,  shot  back 
From  lier  lon^  lashes,  as  it  hail  lH>en  tlanie. 
Her  noble  bov  htood  bv  her,  with  his  hand 
Clnsp'd  in  her  own,  and  his  round,  delicati*  feet, 
fcfcarco  trainM  to  balance  on  the  tented  floor, 
San<laird  for  journeying.     He  had  lix)k'd  up 
Into  his  mother's  fac<*  until  he  caught 
The  spirit  there,  and  liis  young  heart  was  swelling 
liiMieath  his  dimpled  bosom,  and  his  fttnu 
StraightenM  up  ])rondly  in  his  tiny  wrath. 
As  if  his  light  projmrtions  would  have  swellM, 
Had  they  but  matchM  his  spirit,  to  the  man. 

Why  bends  the  patriarch  as  he  cometh  now 
T'lMin  his  htatr  so  wearily  f     His  beard 
Is  low  upon  Ills  breast,  anil  his  high  brow, 
So  written  with  th4»  converse  of  his  (Jo J, 
lleareth  th«»  swollen  vein  of  a:;i>nv. 
His  lip  is  quivering,  and  his  umitird  step 
Of  vigor  is  not  there;  and,  tlimigh  the  morn 
Is  passiuic  fair  anil  U^autiful.  he  bnitathes 
Its  freshness  as  it  were  a  pe-tileni f. 
Oh  !  man  may  bear  with  MiHerim;:  liis  heart 
Is  a  stmm:  thiiii!.  nn>l  au  Hike,  in  the  grasp 
**f  ]»ain  that  wrinj-  mortality:  but  tear 
One  chord  aireclion  clings  to— part  one  tie 
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That  binds  htm  to  a  woman's  delicate  lore— 

And  bis  great  spirit  yialdtrth  like  a  reed. 

He  gave  to  her  the  irater  and  the  bread, 
Bat  spoke  no  word,  and  trusted  not  hiDuelf 
To  look  upon  her  face,  but  laid  his  hand 
In  silent  bleasing  on  the  fair-hair'd  bo/. 
And  left  her  to  her  lot  of  lonelineaa. 

Should  Hagar  weep  f    Haj  alighted  woman  tnm, 
And,  as  a  Tine  the  oak  hath  sbaJten  oS, 
Bend  lighllf  to  her  leaning  trust  again  F 
0  no!  by  all  her  lOTelineiS— by  all 
That  makes  life  poetry  aud  beauty,  no  I 
Make  her  a  slaFs  ;  steal  from  her  rosy  oheek 
By  needless  Jealousies  ;  let  the  last  star 
Leare  her  a  watcher  by  your  conoh  of  pain  ; 
Wrong  her  by  petnlance,  suspicion,  all 
That  makes  her  oop  a  bitterness — yet  give 
One  evidence  of  love,  and  earth  has  not 
An  emblem  of  derotedness  like  hers. 
But  oh !  estrange  her  onoe — it  boots  not  how — 
By  wrong  or  silence — anything  that  tells 
A  change  has  oome  upon  your  tenderness — 
And  there  is  not  a  feeling  out  of  heaven 
Her  pride  o'ermastereth  not. 

She  went  her  way  with  a  strong  step  and  slow — 
Her  preap'd  lip  arch'd,  and  her  olear  eye  ondimm'd, 
As  if  it  were  a  diamond,  and  her  form 
Borne  proudly  up,  as  if  her  heart  breathed  throngh. 
Her  cbild  kept  on  in  silence,  though  she  presa'd 
His  hand  till  it  was  pain'd ;  for  he  had  caught. 
As  I  hare  said,  her  spirit,  and  the  seed 
Of  a  stern  nation  had  been  breathed  upon. 

The  morning  pass'd,  and  Asia's  son  rode  np 
In  the  clear  heaven,  and  every  beam  was  heat. 
The  cattle  of  the  hills  were  in  the  shade. 
And  the  bright  plumage  of  the  Orient  lay 
On  beating  bosoms  in  her  spicy  trees. 
It  was  an  hour  of  rest  t  but  Uagar  foand 
No  sheller  in  the  wilderness,  and  on 
She  kept  her  weary  way,  ontll  the  boy 
Hung  down  his  head,  and  open'd  his  parch'd  lip* 
For  water  ;  but  she  could  not  give  it  him. 
She  laid  him  down  beneath  the  sultry  sky — 
For  it  was  better  than  the  close,  hot  breath  * 

Of  (he  thick  pines — and  tried  to  oomfort  him  ; 
Gut  he  was  sore  athirst,  aud  his  bloe  eyes 
Were  dim  and  bloodshot,  and  he  could  not  know 
Why  Ood  denied  him  water  in  tbe  wild. 
Bhe  sat  a  little  longer,  and  b*  grvw 
Qhastly  and  faint,  at  if  he  would  hxrt  dlad. 
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It  was  too  macli  for  hnr.     She  lifted  him, 

And  bore  him  farther  on,  and  laid  liis  head 

I^^UfAth  the  shadow  of  a  desert  shrab ; 

And,  shrouding  up  her  face,  she  went  away, 

And  sat  to  watch,  where  he  could  see  her  not. 

Till  he  should  die  ;  and,  watching  him,  ahe  monmM  :— 

"  Ood  stay  thee  in  thine  agon j,  my  boy ! 
I  cannot  see  thee  die ;  I  cannot  brook 

Upon  thy  brow  to  look. 
And  see  death  settle  on  my  cradle  Joy. 
Ilow  have  I  drunk  the  light  of  thy  blue  eye  I 

And  could  I  see  thee  die  f 

"  I  did  not  dream  of  this  when  thou  wast  Btraying, 
Like  an  unbound  gazelle,  among  the  flowers ; 

Or  wiling  the  soft  hours. 
By  the  rich  guish  of  water-sourcet*  playing, 
Tlicn  sinking  weary  to  thy  smiling  sleep, 

So  beautiful  and  deep. 

"  Oh  no !  and  when  I  watch 'd  by  thee  the  while. 
And  saw  thy  bright  lip  curling  in  thy  dream. 

And  thought  of  the  dark  stream 
In  my  own  lan<i  of  >Vypt,  the  far  Nile, 
How  pray'd  I  that  my  father's  land  might  be 

An  heritage  for  thee ! 

"And  now  the  grave  for  its  cold  breast  hath  won  the« ! 
And  thy  white,  delicate  limbri  the  earth  will  preu ; 

And  oh  !  my  last  caress 
Must  fe«>l  thee  coM,  fur  a  chill  hand  Is  on  thee. 
How  can  I  leave  my  Ihiv,  bo  pillnw*d  there 

lJlK)U  his  clustering  hair  I'* 

She  stoo4l  beside  the  well  her  (}od  had  given 
To  gush  in  that  deep  wilderness,  and  bathed 
The  forehead  of  her  child  until  lie  laughed 
In  his  reviving  happiness,  and  li^pM 
His  infant  thought  of  gladness  at  the  sight 
Of  the  cool  i>la!ihing  of  his  motlier's  hand. 


BATl  IIPAY  AFTEUNOON. 

I  lore  to  look  on  a  scene  like  this. 

Of  wild  and  oareloss  play, 
And  iH*rsunde  mysvlf  that  I  am  not  old, 

And  my  hn-ks  nn«  not  yet  pray  ; 
For  it  stirs  th4>  Mooil  in  an  old  man's  heart, 

And  makes  hi<4  ]iulst's  Hy, 
To  eatch  Ihi'  thrill  of  a  happy  voice. 

Ami  the  light  of  a  ]>lcasant  eye. 
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I  have  walk'd  the  world  for  fonncore  jean ; 

And  they  say  that  I  am  old, 
That  my  heart  is  ripe  for  the  reaper,  Death, 

And  my  years  are  well-nigh  told. 
It  is  very  true ;  it  is  very  trne  ; 

I'm  old,  and  **  I  'bide  my  time :" 
Bnt  my  heart  will  leap  at  a  scene  like  this, 

And  I  half  renew  my  prime. 

Play  on,  play  on ;  I  am  with  yon  there, 

In  the  midst  of  your  merry  ring ; 
I  can  feel  the  thrill  of  the  daring  jump, 

And  the  rush  of  the  breathless  swing. 
I  hide  with  you  in  the  fragrant  hay, 

And  I  whoop  the  smothered  call. 
And  my  feet  slip  up  on  the  seedy  floor. 

And  I  care  not  for  the  fall. 

I  am  willing  to  die  when  my  time  shall  come, 

And  I  shall  be  glad  to  go  ; 
For  the  world  at  best  is  a  weary  plaoe, 

And  my  pulse  is  getting  low  : 
But  the  grave  is  dark,  and  the  heart  will  &il 

In  treading  its  gloomy  way ; 
And  it  wiles  my  heart  from  its  dreariness 

To  see  the  young  so  gay. 


BSVERIB  AT  GLENMART. 

I  have  enough,  0  Gk>d  I    My  heart  to-night 
Runs  over  with  its  fullness  of  content ;  * 

And  as  I  look  out  on  the  fragrant  stars, 
And  from  the  beauty  of  the  night  take  in 
My  priceless  portion — ^yet  myself  no  more 
Than  in  the  universe  a  grain  of  sand^- 
I  feel  His  glory  who  could  make  a  world, 
Yet  in  the  lost  depths  of  the  wilderness 
Leave  not  a  flower  unfinished  1 

Rich,  though  i>oor ! 
My  low-roof 'd  cottage  is  this  hour  a  heaven. 
Music  is  in  it — and  the  song  she  sings, 
That  sweet-voiced  wife  of  mine,  arrests  the  ear 
Of  my  young  child  awake  upon  her  knee ; 
And  with  his  calm  eye  on  his  master's  faoe, 
My  noble  hound  lies  oouehant ;  and  all  here-^ 
All  in  this  little  home,  yet  boundless  heaven-^ 
Are,  in  such  love  as  I  have  power  to  give, 
Blessed  to  overflowing. 

Thou,  who  look's! 
Upon  my  brimming  heart  this  tranquil  eve, 

52* 
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Knowest  iU  fulness,  as  thoa  dost  thm 
Sent  to  the  hidden  violet  hy  Thee  ; 
And,  as  that  flower,  from  ita  nneeeii  elwwlft. 
Sun«is  its  sweet  breath  np^  duly,  to  the  wkf. 
Changing  its  gift  to  incenae,  ao,  oh  Oed  I 
May  the  sweet  drops  that  to  mjr  hamble  €mp 
Find  their  far  way  from  heaTen,  aead  i^  to 
Fragrance  at  thy  throne  weloome  I 


LOOK  NOT  UPON  TBS  WIEfX  WHSST  IT  18  EKD. 

Look  not  upon  the  wine  when  it 

Is  red  within  the  cnp  ! 
Stay  not  for  Pleasure  when  ahe  flUa 

Her  tempting  beaker  np  I 
Tliough  clear  its  depths,  and  rich  ita  glow, 
A  s[H.*U  of  madness  lurks  below. - 

They  say  *tis  pleasant  on  the  lip. 

And  merry  on  the  brain  ; 
Tliey  Ray  it  ritin*  the  sluggish  blood. 

And  dnlU  the  tooth  of  pain — 
Ay !  but  within  its  glowini;  di*epe 
A  stinging  serpent,  unseen,  aleepa. 

It*  rosy  lights  will  turn  to  fire, 

Its  coolnesM  change  to  thirst ; 
Ami,  hy  its  mirth,  within  the  Iwain 

A  sleepless  wonn  is  nursetl. 
Tliere'ri  not  a  babble  at  the  brim 
That  does  not  carry  food  for  him. 

Thon  dash  the  lirimming  cnp  aside 

And  Rpill  its  puriile  win** ; 
Take  not  it^  mailiiess  to  thy  lip. 

Let  not  its  onrse  lie  thine. 
*Ti8  ro4l  and  rich — but  grief  and 
Are  hid  those  nwy  depths  below 


THE  CLIMATES  OF  ENTiLANP  ANI>  AMERICA. 

It  is  almost  u  matter  of  course  to  decrv  the  climate  of  Em\ 
land.  Tlio  Kn^lish  writers  themselves  talk  of  aMiWc/^t/  tmc^ 
and  it  is  the  only  country  where  piirt  of  the  liverr  of  •  aovM 
^room  is  his  miL<tor*s  preiit  cout.  strn]>pe«l  about  hia  vaiat. 
is  certainly  a  d:imp  elimnto,  and  the  sun  shines  Icfa  in  EditIh 
than  in  must  other  e«)iintrit-s.  Hut  to  persiins  of  fuli  hah 
this  moisture  in  tiie  air  is  extremely  u>rreealde;  and  the  kk 
condition   of  all  unimuis  in   Kii^'lantl,  from  man  dovavw 
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3royes  its  health  fulness.  A  stranger  who  has  been  accustomed 
x>  a  brighter  skj  will  at  first  find  a  gloom  in  the  gray  light  so 
characteristic  of  an  English  atmosphere ;  but  this  soon  wears 
3ff,  and  he  finds  a  compensation,  as  far  as  the  eje  is  concerned, 
in  the  exquisite  softness  of  the  yerdnre,  and  the  deep  and  en- 
luring  brightness  of  the  foliage.  The  effect  of  this  moisture 
yn  the  skin  is  singularly  grateful.  The  pores  become  accus- 
tomed to  a  healthy  action,  which  is  unknown  in  other  coun- 
tnes ;  and  the  bloom  by  which  an  English  complexion  is  known 
ill  over  the  world,  is  the  index  of  an  activity  in  this  important 
part  of  the  system,  which,  when  first  experienced,  is  almost  like 
i  new  sensation.  The  transition  to  a  dry  climate,  such  as  ours, 
deteriorates  the  condition  and  quality  of  the  skin,  and  produces 
%  feeling,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  like  that  of  being  glazed.  It 
is  a  common  remark  in  England  that  an  officer's  wife  and 
daughters  follow  his  regiment  to  Canada  at  the  expense  of 
their  complexions;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  bloom 
of  female  beauty  is,  in  our  country,  painfully  evanescent. 

The  habit  of  regular  exercise  in  the  open  air,  which  is  found 
to  be  so  salutary  in  England,  is  scarcely  possible  in  America. 
It  is  said,  and  said  truly,  of  the  first,  thM  there  is  no  day  in 
the  year  when  a  lady  may  not  ride  comfortably  on  horseback ; 
but  with  us  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  the  tempestuous 
character  of  our  snows  and  rains,  totally  forbid  to  a  delicate 
person  anything  like  regularity  in  exercise.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  habit  rarely  exists ;  and  the  high  and  glowing  health 
BO  common  in  England,  and  consequent,  no  doubt,  upon  the 
equable  character  of  the  climate,  in  some  measure,  is  with  us 
suflficiently  rare  to  excite  remark.  *' Very  English-looking  1" 
is  a  common  phrase,  and  means  very  healthy-looking.  Still, 
our  people  last;  and  though  I  should  define  the  English  climate 
as  the  one  in  which  the  human  frame  is  in  the  highest  condition, 
I  should  say  of  America,  that  it  is  the  one  in  which  you  could 
get  the  most  work  out  of  it. 


UNWRITTEN  POETRY. 

There  is  poetry  that  is  not  written.  It  is  living  In  the  hearts 
of  many  to  whom  rhyme  is  a  mystery.  As  I  here  use  it,  it  is 
delicate  perception ;  something  which  is  in  the  nature,  ena- 
bling one  man  to  detect  harmony,  and  know  forms  of  beauty, 
better  than  another.  It  is  like  a  peculiar  gift  of  vision  ;  not 
creating  a  new  world,  but  making  the  world  we  live  in  more 
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Tisible;  enablinp^  as  to  combine  and  aepaimte  and  viHfvn 
ments  of  beauty  into  the  fair  proportions  of  a  pkOR.  1i 
poet  hears  masic  in  common  soundBp  and  sees  lovdiBHi  mi 
wayside.  There  is  not  a  chan^  in  the  wkj,  nor  a  MiMsfa 
water,  nor  a  sweet  human  Toice,  which  does  not  hhag  k 
pleasure.  He  sees  all  the  light  and  hears  all  the  mmc  ^ 
him — and  this  is  poetry. 

To  one  thus  gifted,  nature  is  a  friend  of  dsbj  fwcd  A 
and  true  consolations.  Call  it  risionarf  if  jos  will,  ik  fe 
glad  fellowship  for  the  happy,  and  mecL'cine  for  the  voai 
spirit,  and  calm  communion  for  gentle  thoaghts,  vUcki 
the  life  of  his  moral  being.  Let  him  seek  her  whes  ktm 
if  his  heart  be  anything  bat  dead,  the  poor  ijapsthy  rf  i 
world  is  a  mockery  to  her  ministering  inflneaccsL  I  '^tm  \ 
farther.  The  power  of  nature  over  snch  a  mind  ss  I  hm^ 
scribed  is,  in  cases  of  extreme  mental  snflering,  or  ahaii 
ment,  stronger  than  any  other  moral  influence.  Therv  if  «i 
thing  in  its  deep  and  serene  beauty  inexpressibly  rnrtHf 
the  diseased  mind.  It  steals  over  it  silentlj,  and  gradsri 
like  an  invisible  finger,  erasing  its  dark  lines  and  reBotiif 
brooding  shadows,  and  before  he  is  aware,  he  is  lorisg.  i 
enjoying,  and  feeling,  as  he  did  in  better  days  when  his  ifi 
was  nntroubled.  To  those  who  see  nothing  abost  tWa  I 
physical  convenience,  these  assertions  may  seesa  eztrai 
but  they  are  nevertheless  true ;  and  blessed  be  the 
our  faculties,  there  are  some  who  know,  by 
nature  is  a  friend  and  a  physician  to  the  sick 
spirit  of  her  worshipper. 


DENRY  WADSWORTII  LONOFKLLOW. 

Hkxrt  W.  LnsupRLUiw  it*  the  son  of  Hon.  Stephen 
PortLind,  Maine,  and  wad  U^rn  in  that  city  on  the  27th  of 
1S07.    At  the  ago  of  fnurteen.  he  entered  Bowdoin  Collejre,  Bmi 
and  graduateil  there  in  Ib^fi.     Suun  after,  being  offervd 
8hi|i  of  modem  languAireH  in  hi!«  oirn  «-ollek;e,  he  reset tc^  to 
hitiisflf  thorunghly  for  hiii  nt*w  diitii*^,  and  aronrtlingljr  left 
Kun>iH»,  .iml  paAHtMl  three  rear^  anil  a  half  in  travelling  or 
in   France,  S[>ain,  Italy,  <ft>ruianr,  ilollaiid.  and    KnglAmi,      He  i 
tiirnetl  in  l(i29,  and  entered  upitn  the  dntieH  of  hia  oflce^     In  lik! 
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on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  George  Tioknor,  he  was  elected  professor  of 
modern  languages  and  belles-lettres  in  Harvard  College,  Cambridge. 
Again,  therefore,  he  went  abroad,  to  become  more  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  languages  and  literature  of  modem  Europe,  and 
passed  more  than  twelve  months  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland.  He  returned  in  1836  to  enter  upon  his  new  duties,  and 
has  ever  since  resided  at  Cambridge,  in  the  faithful  and  honorable 
discharge  of  the  same. 

Mr.  Longfellow's  literary  career,  which  has  been  so  highly  credit- 
able to  him,  began  very  early.  Before  leaving  college,  he  wrote  a 
few  carefully  finished  poems  for  the  *'  United  States  Literary  Gazette,*' 
and  while  professor  at  Bowdoin  he  contributed  some  valuable  criti- 
cisms to  the  **  North  American  Review."  In  1833,  h.e  published  his 
translation  from  the  Spanish  of  the  celebrated  poem  of  Don  Joze 
Manrique,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  together  with  an  introductory 
essay  on  Spanish  poetry.  In  1835,  appeared  his  "  Outre-Mer,"  a  col- 
lection of  travelling  sketches  and  miscellaneous  essays ;  in  1839, 
"  Hyperion,  a  Romance,"  and  "  Voices  of  the  Night,"  his  first  collec- 
tion of  poems ;  in  1841,  '*  Ballads  and  other  Poems ;"  in  1842, 
"Poems  on  Slavery;"  in  1843,  "The  Spanish  Student,"  a  play;  in 
1845,  tlie  "  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe,"  and  the  "  Belfry  of  Bruges ;" 
in  1847,  "  Evangeline  ;"  in  1848,  "Kavanagh,  a  Tale  ;"  in  1849,  "The 
Seaside  and  the  Fireside;"  in  1851,  "The  Golden  Legend;"  and  in 
1855,  "  The  Song  of  Hiawatha." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Longfellow  is  a  most  prolific  writer, 
and  the  many  editions  of  his  works  that  are  called  for  show  that  he 
is  also  a  very  popular  one.  And  his  popularity  he  richly  deserves, 
for  his  poetry,  and  indeed  his  prose,  are  marked  by  great  tenderness 
of  feeling,  purity  of  sentiment,  elevation  of  thought,  and  deep  human 
interest.  His  genius  is  versatile,  for  he  has  trodden  almost  every 
path  of  polite  literature,  and  gathered  flowers  from  them  all ;  and  if 
his  strength  has  failed  to  carry  him  to  the  topmost  eminence,  he  has 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  many  of  his  writings  have  become, 
as  they  deserve,  "  household  words,"  and  have  so  touched  the  heart, 
that  posterity  will  not  willingly  let  them  die. 

A  PSALM  OF  LIFE. 
What  the  heart  of  the  yoang  man  aaid  to  the  Psalmiat 

Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers, 

Life  is  but  an  empty  dream  I 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 


LifR  ii  ml !    Life  ia  e«TiM«t  r 
And  the  grare  i«  not  ita  ga«I : 

"  Dust  thou  art,  to  doat  rrtiimaal,' 
Was  not  Hpoken  of  the  aoal. 


Not  enjoyment,  and  not 

Ib  oar  destined  end  or  wajr  ; ' 
Bat  to  act,  that  eaoh  to-morrow 

Find  ufl  farther  than  to-da^. 

Art  ii  long,  and  Time  fa  fleeting 
And  our  hearts,  though  atoat  mnd  farare. 

Still,  like  muffled  drama,  are  bealiav 
Funeral  marched  to  the  grave. 

In  the  world's  hroad  Held  of  battle. 

In  the  luTOoac  of  Life, 
Be  not  like  dumh,  drir<*n  cattle  ! 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife  I 


Tmist  no  Future,  howe'er  pleaaant ! 

Let  the  dead  Past  barj  f ta  dead  f 
Act — act  in  the  liTing  Present ! 

Heart  within,  and  Ood  o'erhead  ! 

L\xo9  of  crreat  men  all  remind  aa 
We  can  make  our  lives  sabli 

And.  departing,  leave  behind  aa 
Footprints  oii  the  sands  of  ti 


Fo<^t prints,  that  porhafM  another, 
^Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 

A  forlorn  And  shipwrei'ketl  hrotberp 
Seeing,  ^liall  t.ike  heart  again. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing. 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate; 

Still  aohieviiig.  htill  purHuing, 
Learu  to  labor  and  to  wait. 


TIIK  REAPER  AND  THE  FLOWEAA. 

Tliere  is  a  Reaper,  who^e  name  is  Death, 

An<l,  with  his  sirkle  kefii, 
lie  riTijw  the  )N*.ir>If  I  kiraiii  at  a  biv.nth, 

Aii'l  tin;  Mowers  that  irmw  between. 

'*  Shall  I  have  n.iUk'ht  that  is  fair  f"  saith  he  ; 

"  Havt*  ii.nu^'lir  hii*.  th»-  hfanted  crain  .' 
Tliouuh  tilt'  hrc'itli  iif  th«">t*  fliiWors  i;*  sweet  to  me 

I  will  Kire  theiii  all  hark  ag.tin.'* 
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Be  gazed  at  tli«  flower*  wiUi  taarfal  ajM, 
He  kiaiied  their  dnx^ing  Isbtm  ; 

It  woB  for  tha  Lwd  o(  Par«diie 
He  bonnd  tham  in  hii  ihskres. 

"  M.T  Lord  )iu  naed  of  thaaa  Itowerata  gk/," 

The  Reaper  uid,  and  sot)  led ; 
"  Dear  tokeiu  of  lbs  earth  are  they, 

Where  be  onoe  iru  a  child. 

"  They  ihall  all  bloom  In  Selda  of  light, 

Tranaplant«d  by  my  care, 
And  aainte,  opon  their  garments  wUte, 

These  sacred  bloaioma  wear." 

And  tbe  mother  gara,  Id  tears  and  pain. 
The  flowers  she  most  did  lore  ; 

She  knew  she  should  And  them  all  again 
Id  the  Belds  of  light  above. 

0,  not  in  cruelty,  sot  in  wrath, 

Tbe  Reaper  came  that  day ; 
'Twas  an  angel  visited  the  graea  Mttli, 

And  took  the  flowers  away. 


FOOXSTEPS  or  ANaELS, 

When  the  hours  of  Day  are  nnmbered. 

And  the  voioeB  of  tbe  Night 
Wake  the  better  sonl,  that  (lumbered, 

To  a  holy,  oalm  delight ; 

Ere  the  evening  lamps  are  lighted. 
And,  like  phantoms  grim  and  tail, 

SbndowB  from  the  fltfal  Ore-light 
Dance  upon  the  parlor-wall ; 

Then  the  fonus  ot  the  departed 

Enter  at  the  open  door ; 
The  beloved,  the  true-hearted. 

Come  to  visit  me  onoe  more ; 

He,  the  young  and  strong,  who  cbarished 

Noble  longings  for  the  strife, 
By  the  road-side  fell  u)d  perished, 

Weary  with  the  maroh  ot  lib  I 

They,  the  hi^y  ones  and  weakly. 
Who  the  oroiB  of  BufCsring  bore, 

Folded  their  pale  hands  so  meekly, 
Spake  witli  ua  on  oarth  no  mere  I 
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And  with  them  the  Being  Beauteous, 
Who  unto  my  youth  was  given, 

More  than  all  things  else  to  love  me, 
And  is  now  a  saint  in  heaven. 

With  a  slow  and  noiseless  footstep 
Comes  that  messenger  divine. 

Takes  tlio  vacant  chair  beside  me, 
Lays  her  gentle  hand  in  mine. 

And  she  sits  and  gaies  at  me 

With  those  deep  and  tender  eyeii, 

Like  the  stars,  so  still  and  saint-like, 
Looking  downward  fixnn  the  skies. 

Uttered  not,  jet  comprehended. 
Is  the  spirit's  voiceless  prayer, 

Soft  n*l»ukes,  in  bleHsings  ended, 
13n*athing  from  her  lips  of  air. 

0,  though  oft  depressed  and  lonely. 
All  my  fears  are  laid  aside, 

If  I  but  rememl>er  only 
Such  as  these  have  lived  and  died ! 


THK  AUSGNAL  AT  8PRlNflPIELL». 

Tliir*  is  tlii"  Ars<*ii.'il.     Froiu  tltmr  to  ciMling, 
Like  a  1iu>;h  oi^'aii,  rise  the  burnished  arms  ; 

hut  from  tlu'ir  silnit  piiK'S  no  nntlii'ni  pealing 
Start ios  the*  vIllagiMS  with  strange  alarms. 

All !  what  a  sonnd  will  ris«f,  how  wild  and  dreary, 
Wht'M  tlu»  (lcath-aii^i>I  tou<'lH»s  thosi*  swift  keyn ! 

What  louil  lanitMit  and  dismal  Mi«4(*rr*r^ 
Will  mingle  with  tlieir  awful  symphonies! 

1  ln»ar  evtMi  now  the  infinito  fi«To»  clionis, 
I'll*'  rri«»s  of  aj:ony,  tlu*  rmlb'ss  i;roan, 

Wliii-h,  tbroUL'li  tlir  ai^ofl  that  have  gone  before  UR, 
In  lon^  n*viTbiM-ations  roach  our  own. 

(Ml  bt'lni  and  harness  rintrs  the  Saxnn  hamm<*r, 

Tbriiucb  Ciiiibriir  fon*st  n»ars  th«*  Norseman's  song, 

Ainl  Inuil.  amid  th<*  universal  clanutr, 

O'l-r  distant  di'serts  sounds  tlu*  Tartar  gong. 

I  brar  till*  KloHMitino,  who  from  his  ]^lace 
WIh'i'Is  out  hit  battlo-K'H  with  dnstdful  din, 

An-l  A/ti'i*  pri»"*t<  ujmmi  tlieir  tcocallis 

H>-at  tbe  wild  war-drums  made  of  serpent's  skin; 
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The  tamult  of  each  Backed  and  bnrning  village ; 

The  shout  that  ererj  prayer  for  meroy  drowns ; 
The  soldier's  reyels  in  the  midst  of  pillage ; 

The  wail  of  famine  in  beleaguered  towns ; 

The  banting  shell,  the  gateway  wrenohed  asnnder, 

The  rattling  musketry,  the  olashing  blade ; 
And  ever  and  anon,  in  tones  of  thunder. 

The  diapason  of  the  cannonade. 

Is  it,  0  man,  with  such  discordant  noises, 

With  such  accursed  instruments  as  these, 
Thou  drownest  Nature's  sweet  and  kindly  Yoices, 

And  J  arrest  the  celestial  harmonies  ? 

Were  half  the  power,  that  fills  the  world  with  terror. 
Were  half  the  wealth,  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts, 

Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  firom  error, 
There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  nor  forts : 

The  warrior's  name  would  be  a  name  abhorred! 

And  every  nation,  that  should  lift  again 
Its  hand  against  a  brother,  on  its  forehead 

Would  wear  forevermore  the  curse  of  CmIuI 

Down  the  dark  future,  through  long  generations, 
The  echoing  sounds  grow  fainter,  and  then  cease ; 

And  like  a  bell,  with  solemn,  sweet  vibrations, 
I  hear  once  more  the  voice  of  Christ  say,  "  Peace !" 

Peace !  and  no  longer  from  its  blasen  portals 
The  blast  of  War's  great  organ  shakes  the  skies ! 

But  beautiful  as  songs  of  the  immortals, 
The  holy  melodies  of  love  arise. 


AUTUMN. 

With  what  a  glory  comes  and  goes  the  year ! 
The  buds  of  spring,  those  beautiful  harbingers 
Of  sunny  skies  and  cloudless  times,  enjoy 
Life's  newness,  and  earth's  garniture  spread  out ; 
And  when  tl^e  silver  habit  ^  the  clouds 
Comes  down  upon  the  autumn  sun,  and  with 
A  sober  gladness  the  old  year  takes  up 
His  bright  inheritance  of  golden  fruits, 
A  pomp  and  pageant  fill  the  splendid  scene. 

There  is  a  beautiful  spirit  breathing  now 
Its  mellow  richness  on  the  clustered  trees. 
And,  from  a  beaker  full  of  richest  dyes, 
Pouring  new  glory  on  the  autumn  woods, 
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Aiiil  dipi»inff  in  warm  li,rht  the  pillare«i  ■•!   i  i-. 
Mnru  ou  the  iiiuiint.iiij,  lik**  a  ^uuiiu'T  1  .r  '. . 
Lift.s  up  lii»r  puri»lv  wiiij.  rind  in  iJ.e  v^lr- 
Tliv  L«nll«.'  wind,  a  swim-i  and  j  in '•?»:.>>:;  it-  w--  ■ 
Ki.-S"-  ill-  Mti-liiMc  l-af.  an  I  .-TJr-  t:»-  .  f- 
Vitliin  ih*»  solemn  \r«u>il>  of  a^^l  d»'.-i.-or.!...-.r- 
An  I  -ilv.T  lu'T-ch.  an-i  maple  ytdl«»w-l.'.i-.r  i. 
\VhiT»*  aiiiumn,  lik**  a  faint  old  man.  •;:-   :. w 
lU*  tilt*  wa_\>i  li-  .'i-«.ary.     Thp»Ufc:h  lh»'  !r-«- 
Tlio  L'"M'-n  r"':-::!  i:"."V.->.     Tl..»  j-urj  '■•  :':.    :.. 
Tliat  "n  wil  l-.l..'riy  an  1  r--  l-r—l'ir  !".-..  i^, 
A  KJntiT  l»ird.  r««n»''S  with  it**  ]tl.ifnr:v.«  «.%'•.  -•  . 
And  jT.  k.-*  I'V  th»'  -wit-hdia/fl.  wlriNt  ii!-  t:  • 
I"'r«»ni  ontla;;**  r«»«»f-  \\\''  u":ir?'!iiij  )d»i-J':rl  -  rj-- 
Anil  niiTriiy,  wiiU  i>H-iii'»'.*i»  d  .-tr  -k--, 
Suiin  l.s  fivni  lliv  ihri.-hinj-ll.  '.^r  tli--  bt:..y  ^..:. 

n.  ivliat  a  i:I"ry  •l^th  Ihi.'  wor!il  put  rn 
K'»r  liiin  \v!,  >.  u::!j  a  f^TV.  nt  l:.-ir!.  ^••„_.^  f.rr?. 
TudtT  thf  l':ij]it  an  I  .'I'-rii-ns  rky,  ^j.  l  ;   ..'^. 
<  Ml  iliitii'-  Will  |'»'it*"rnii.'l.  and  d.-iv--.  w,  y,  ...  ■  • 
Knr  him  tli"  wind,  ay.  and  :h'-  y»-Il..\v  !-..■. .  -. 
Sliall  Ij.iVi-  a  %'«•:•■.■.  :i:;d  .riv.*  l.iin  i.'..-,;i,.:,»  •.  .   • 
H«-  sh.ill  >••  li'-aT  *.].•■  ^■■:••nl!4  iiyn.ti.  :•.  .:  I».  .- 

II.i-   lilN'd   up  !«T  .ili.  tl.at   !»'•  -i.  .'.[   L"i' 

Ti)  hi.-  i"M-'  r'-'.!ii-  pi.'.- ■•  \^.'.ii'    ;:  a  :.-.,r. 


T'»  WII.I.TAM  E.  «irAN.MM;    ' 

Th.']...— ;  -.f  !l.r  1 k  1  r.-d. 

A:,  i.    .-  1     :  ■•■   I  .    .  i:  ■  :..■. 
My  lif.iii  r--;  ■■:;  i:i..;.  t  ■, .  r  -  :  •  I. 

"  r^.  I  v.ii.r  .  !  «M   1  '   V. .  ;.    i'  :■.«■  '  ■ 

\V-:!  ■!    :..■  •     'ii.y  w  ■:  1  ■    -.r    .::    :■.:  ..:j  I 

.\*  ::  .■  -  t"  . ;.   :..  !  ■  :  .•■. 

1.  '.:■■  I. 'I*!..  :  -  i'l  :'.'[.-.-     :  •  ■  !. 

11 .::  ^  .■■:  -  f  r  •'.  ■  r:".-. 


'  ■     •   .   « 


r""«-  !.    :  i  i!  .".:■.  w  :.    i.    w  I,  ;  -  -ii.  1  \  .  Js,. 

!•    -■■-•    I. ■.!!:..'    .■  \  . 


"1  •.■        I       •   ■!       ■■■    '        «■■■•• 

=   I  I   I     •.!'■•■■■  J      :    I'      ' 

1  :■;.-•    I    :■:     .■ 

....  •  \.  .»■•■.■ 
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A  voice  ifl  ever  at  thy  side 

Speaking  in  tones  of  might, 
Like  the  prophetic  voice  that  cried 

To  John  in  Patmos,  "  Write  I" 

Write !  and  tell  out  this  bloody  tale  ! 

Record  this  dire  eclipse, 
Tliis  Day  of  Wrath,  this  Bndless  Wail, 

This  dread  Apocalypse  I 


THE  WARNING. 

Beware  I     The  Israelite  of  old,  who  tore 
The  lion  in  his  i>ath — when,  i)oor  and  blind. 

He  saw  the  blessed  light  of  heaven  no  more, 
Shorn  of  his  noble  strength,  and  forced  to  grind 

In  prison,  and  at  last  led  forth  to  be 

A  pander  to  Philistine  revelry — 

Upon  the  pillars  of  the  temple  laid 
His  desperate  hands,  and  in  its  overthrow 

Destroyed  himself,  and  with  him  those  who  made 
A  cruel  mockery  of  his  sightless  woe ; 

The  j>oor  blind  slave,  the  scoff  and  Jest  of  all, 

Expired,  and  thousands  perished  in  the  fall  I 

Tliere  is  a  poor,  blind  Samson  in  this  laud. 
Shorn  of  his  strength,  and  bound  in  bonds  of  steel, 

Who  may,  in  some  grim  revel,  raise  his  hand, 
And  shake  the  pillars  of  this  commonweal, 

Till  the  vast  temple  of  our  liberties 

A  shapeless  mass  of  wreck  and  rubbish  lies. 


EXCELSIOR. 

Tlie  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast, 
As  through  an  Alpine  village  passed 
A  youth,  who  bore  'mid  snow  and  loe, 
A  banner  with  the  strange  device, 
Excelsior  f 

His  brow  was  sad ;  his  eye  beneath 
Flashed  like  a  falchion  from  its  sheath, 
And  like  a  silver  clarion  rung 
The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue, 
Excelsior ! 

In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 

Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright ; 
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AI>ore,  thp  spectral  glaciers  shon**, 
An<l  from  hi*  lij'S  escapeii  a  groaij, 
Kxcirlaior ! 

*'Tn'  not  the  pass!*'  tLc  oM  man  »a:  !  i 
*'  Dark  lowers  the  texii|»e«t  orerhttad  . 
Thr  roariiie  torrent  is  (le«;p  azhI  vid« '  * 
And  load  that  clarion  voice  zvplicd. 

Excelsior : 

*^0,  stay/'  the  maiden  said,  *'and  rv^t 
Thy  woary  head  upon  this  tivast :' 
A  tear  btuoii  in  his  bright  Lluc*  ^t^. 
But  still  ho  annwi'red,  with  a  sijh, 
KxceUiur! 

"  lU'ware  the  pine-troth's  witherc-I  braarL 
IJrware  tin*  awfal  avalanche!" 
This  was  th»*  i^'asant's  last  eood-niicli!  ; 
A  voice  r«'j.li»'il,  far  up  the  lieih^ht, 

Kxcclsior! 

At  hn-ak  of  day,  as  h*'avrnwarl 
Till'  pi!»us  111'iiik^  <»f  Saint  IWrnarl 
rttiTnl  th<'  ofi-Tf  jn-at*"!  prayer. 
A  voiv*'  orioil  tlmtnch  tlu*  startU^l  nir. 
KxrclsitT  I 

A  tr.ivi  llrr.  hy  t!ie  faithful  hr«un.I. 
IhjU  Imrii-il  in  tht»  siiow  wa*  f<*un«f. 
Still  L'ras)iiiikr  in  lii><  ha?id  of  ire 
That  h.'inn«r  ^ith  th«'  ^tran^e  ilfvicf, 
Kxorl>ii»r* 

Tlii^re.  in  thu  twili^'lit  im.M  an- 1  crav, 
l.ifi-lts'*.  l-»it  I'.MUtifu!.  hi-  lav. 
And  fri'TM  till*  -kv,  -iti-tio  an  I  f.r. 
A  \«»ivi'  liM.  liki-  a  f.i'.lnu'  >*.ar. 
KxiN'Niiif ! 
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^  scene.     Already  the  grass  shoots  forth.     The  waters  leap  with 

I  thrilling  pulse  through  the  veins  of  the  earth;  the  sap  through 
the  veins  of  the  plants  and  trees;  and  the  blood  through  the 

^  veins  of  man.    What  a  thrill  of  delight  in  Spring-time  I    What 

I  a  joy  in  being  and  moving  I     Men  are  at  work  in  gardens ; 

If  and  in  the  air  there  is  an  odor  of  the  fresh  earth.  The  leaf- 
buds  begin  to  swell  and  blush.  The  white  blossoms  of  the 
cherry  hang  upon  the  boughs  like  snow-flakes ;  and  ere  long 

J  our  next-door  neighbors  will  be  completely  hidden  from  us  by 
the  dense  green  foliage.  The  May-flowers  open  their  soft  blue 
eyes.  Children  are  1^  loose  in  the  fields  and  gardens.  They 
hold  buttercups  under  each  other's  chins,  to  see  if  they  love 
butter.     And  the  little  girls  adorn  themselves  with  chains  and 

P  curls  of  dandelions ;  p«ll  out  the  yellow  leaves,  to  see  if  the 
schoolboy  loves  them,  and  b^ow  the  down  from  the  leafless 
stalk,  to  find  out  if  their  mothers  want  them  at  home. 

And  at  night  so  cloudless  and  so  still!  Not  a  voice  of 
living  thing — not  a  whisper  of  leaf  or  waving  bough — not  a 
breath  of  wind — not  a  sound  upon  the  earth  nor  in.  the  air  I 
And  overhead  bends  the  blue  sky,  dewy  and  soft,  and  radiant 
with  innumerable  stars,  like  the  inverted  bell  of  some  blue 
flower,  sprinkled  with  golden  dust,  and  breathing  fragrance. 
Or  if  the  heavens  are  overcast,  it  is  no  wild  storm  of  wind  and 
rain ;  but  clouds  that  melt  and  fall  in  showers.  One  does  not 
wish  to  sleep ;  but  lies  awake  to  hear  the  pleasant  sound  of  the 
dropping  rain. 


GEORGE  B.  CHBEVER. 

George  Barbell  Chebveb  was  bom  at  Hallowell,  Maine,  on  the  17th 
of  April,  1807,  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1825,  and  studied 
theology  at  Andover,  Massaohnsetta.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1830,  and  in  1832  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Howard  Street  Churchy 
Salem,  Massachnsetts.  He  commenced  his  ministry  with  an  xinoom- 
promising  spirit  against  ever3rthing  that  hindered  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  of  the  object  of  which  "  Gospel"'  he  seemed  to  have 
a  clear  understanding.  Snch  a  spirit  would  not  long  need  a  subject 
against  which  to  direct  its  energies.    Accordingly,  when  the  tempe- 

*  V.vAyyv<tof,  "Gk)od-will  to  man.'* 
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ranee  reformAtioii  began,  he  was  found  the  foiMBOSt  and  the  boldctt 
in  the  van  of  those  who  enlisted  in  this  great  motml  waiCus.  la 
Febrnaxy.  1&35,  appeared  in  the  "  Salem  Landmark"  a  pi«e«  ^^•^•^^ 
**  Inqniie  at  Amos  Giles*  Distilleiy,"  thai  quite  eleetriflad  that  q«ki 
eommnnit V :  for,  nnder  the  guise  of  "  a  dream,**  it  depleted,  Ib  tht 
most  appalling  colon,  the  hateful,  sonl-destrojing  ImitneM  «f  dialSll- 
ing  and  rending  Intoxicating  drinks.  Erexy  one  iwiiiatnjjr  or 
remotelj  engaged  in  it  meditatsd  rerenge  against  th«  avlkor, 
proBecntion  was  instituted  against  him  Cor  libel,  allegiag  that, 
the  name  of  "  Deacon  Giles,"  the  writer  really  meaut  i 
con'*  long  and  notoriouslr  engaged  in  distilling,  and  who 
treasurer  to  a  Bible  Society,  and  had  a  little  eoontiag-niOM  la  eat 
comer  of  the  distillery  where  he  sold  Bibles.'*  Mr.  Chaavcr  pUadfi 
his  own  cause,  and  in  his  defence  thus  renHrked  apoa  tha 


NATUBX  or  A  DISTILLER'S  BUBmXBS. 

Conld  the  amoant  of  misery,  in  time  and  eternitj,  whieh  aaj 
one  distillery  in  Salem  has  occasioned,  be  portrajed  befoiv 
your  honor,  I  should  feel  no  solicitade  for  the  reralt.  Let  the 
mothers  who  have  been  broken-hearted,  the  wiyea  that  hare 
been  made  widows,  the  children  that  hare  been  made  t^her- 
less,  the  parents  borne  down  with  a  bereavement  woiae  than 
death,  in  the  vices  of  their  children,  be  arrayed  in  jour  pie- 
seucc;  let  the  families  reduced  to  pennry,  disgraced  vith 
crime,  and  consumed  with  anguish,  that  the  owners  of  one  dit- 
tillcry  might  accumulate  their  wealth,  be  gathered  before  jon. 
liCt  the  prosecutor  in  this  suit  go  to  the  graveyards,  and  sum- 
mon their  shrouded  tenants;  let  him  summon  before  yon  tiM 
ghosts  of  those  whose  bodies  have  been  laid  in  the  grave  fh>m 
that  one  distillery;  let  him  call  up,  if  he  could,  the  sonls  that 
have  been  shut  out  from  heaven  and  prepared  for  hell,  throi^ 
the  instrumentality  of  the  liquor  manufactured  there ;  and  lei 
him  ask  what  is  their  verdict. — Need  I  suppose  the  jndgmentf 
Surely  it  would  be  said:  Let  the  defendant  be  shielded.  Even 
if  he  has  overstepped  the  limits  of  exact  prudence,  in  his  eflbrts 
to  portray  the  evils  of  intemperance ;  in  the  name  of  meivj, 
let  the  great  object  of  the  effort  shield  him,  and  let  the  law  be 
turned  against  that  dreadful  busiriess  whose  nature  he  has  aimed 
to  delineate.'' 


To  tlio  lanting  tlis^race  i»f  tli.it  jinliii.iry,  the  «lof*?nilant 
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denmed,  and  sentenced  to  tliirty  days'  imprisonment — an  honor  to 
which  his  children  maj  well  look  back  with  pride. 

In  1836,  Mr.  Cheever  went  to  Europe,  and  was  absent  about  two 
years  and  a  half.  On  his  return  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Allen 
Street  Church,  New  York.  In  1844,  he  again  ylsited  Europe,  and 
remained  there  a  year.  In  1846,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
"  Church  of  the  Puritans,"  in  New  York,  in  which  he  still  remains. 

Mr.  Cheever  is  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  works,  all  excellent 
in  their  kind,  evincing  genius,  scholarship,  and  industry  in  an  emi- 
nent degree. '  But  he  has  what  all  scholars  have  not — ardent  phi- 
lanthropy and  pure  Christian  patriotism,  taking  a  deep  interest  in 
everything  that  pertains  to  the  well-being  of  hia  brother  man.  As  in 
the  first  years  of  his  ministry,  Mr.  Cheever  entered  heartily  the  lists 
against  our  one  giant  rice — ^intemperanee— over  which  alnuwt  the 
whole  community  were  sleeping,  so  for  the  past  few  years  his  vigorous 
pen  and  eloquent  preaching  have  been  directed  against  our  great 
national  sin,  slavery.  To  the  columns  of  that  ablest  of  papers,  the 
**  New  York  Independent,"  he  has  been  a  regular  contributor  since  its 
establishment  in  1849,  and  all  his  pieces,  whether  in  literature,  poli- 
tics, practical  morals,  or  religion,  show  great  power  and  genius^  but 
above  all  the  pure  Christian  })atriot.  Within  the  last  year,  his  heart 
has  been  more  especially  enlisted  in  the  anti-slavery  cause,  in  which 
he  has  signally  distinguished  himself.  His  views  upon  the  religious 
aspect  of  the  subject  he  has  embodied  in  a  work  just  published,  en- 

*  The  following  list,  I  believe,  comprises  all  his  works : — American  Com- 
mon-plaoe  Book  of  Prose,  1828;  American  Common-place  Book  of  Poetry, 
1829 ;  Studies  in  Poetry,  with  Biographieal  Sketches  of  the  Poets,  1830  ; 
Selections  from  Archbishop  Leighton,  with  an  InU'odactory  Essay,  1832; 
God's  Hand  in  America,  1841 ;  The  Argument  for  Pttnishment  by  Death, 
1842;  Lectures  on  Pilgrim's  Progress,  1843;  Hierarohioal  Lectures,  1844; 
Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrim  in  the  Shadow  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Yungfirau 
Alp,  1846;  The  Journal  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  1848;  The  HUl  Diffi- 
culty,  and  other  Allegories,  1849 ;  The  Windings  of  the  River  of  the  Water 
of  Life,  1849 ;  Voices  of  Nature  to  her  Foster  Child,  the  Soul  of  Man,  1852 ; 
Right  of  the  Bible  in  our  Common  Schools,  1854 ;  Lectures  on  Cowper,  1866 ; 
The  Powers  of  the  World  to  Come,  1856 ;  God  Against  Slavery,  1857. 

Dr.  Cheever,  in  earlier  years,  was  a  contributor  to  the  '*  United  States 
Literary  Gazette,"  "The  Quarterly  Register,"  and  "The  New  Monthly 
Magazine."  He  has  written  altldes  of  great  ability  for  "The  Biblical  Re- 
pository," "The  New-Englander,"  "The  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  and  "The 
Quarterly  Observer."  He  was  a  valuable  correspondent  of  the  "  New  York 
Observer"  when  in  Europe,  and  editor  of  the  "New  York  Evanrelist"  dur- 
ing 1845  and  1846.  He  is  now  writing  a  series  of  articles  for  "  The  Biblio- 
theca Sacra,"  on  the  Judgment  of  the  Old  TesUltient  against  Slavery,  which 
evince  characteristic  argumentation  combined  with  remarkable  philological 
investigation. 
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titled  "God  Against  SlaTery,"  In  whieh  1m 

to  the  sublimity  of  tho  ancient  piopheU  In  his  d«B 

8  ion.* 

The  following  extracts  from  Dr.  CheeTcr"*  TArioot  wrMafivfti 
is  Ix'lievcd,  give  a  fair  and  jast  view  of  the  eharaelcr  of  kis  vaA ft 
sabjccts  in  which  he  is  most  deeply  IntarBSied,  uid  th*  q»£?/li 
style. 


THE  BENEHT  OF  ORKEK  Cn^TUKK." 

With  the  exception  of  Shnkspcare,  on  whom  wmi  Yittum 
one  of  the  greatest  minds  God  ever  gave  to  maa,  the  !««■ 
and  best  of  Enirlish  poetry  la  that  which  Oreek  leholinhi 
written.  Every  ]iaRe  shows  the  power  of  aD 
with  the  treasures  of  anti€|uity.  Spenser,  that 
Imrmonious  mind,  grew  np  with  Sir  Philip  Sidnej.  ante  i 
influence  of  chissical  studies.  A  i^eater  than  thMe,  ad44 
Shakspeare,'  it  may  be  the  greatest  of  all  poets,  wai  one  di 
profounde^^t  Greek  scholars  that  ever  lired.  lie  doe*  B«ttai 
tlte  true  ))owcr  of  Milton*s  poetry,  who  is  iimorant  of  Xiki 
( I  reek.     1 1  is  genius,  it  is  tnie,  was  baptized  in  a  ponr  fH 

'  "Till*  fiimliimrntAl  trait  of  Pr.  r|ii>ewr*H  chmra«t«r.  wkiek  vlkifefl 


III'*  iir*'iii*hin;r.  x-*  hx*  M'n«o  nf  K10 IIT.     Hi*  «l<'teiitf  ct»i 

(•]*]iri*!<.«i«ii]  :   h«*  nin'^iiitii"*  jii<<tii'*'  :   h«r  runtfndf  with  all  fT« 

or  on^ltl>e.  nr  ilrteri'irnte,   fvh«-tlifr  of  f;>i%'rrnineiit«.  or   ft 

iiiiititutitins.     Ill*   <lui"<   n'lt    rc;;anl    i'Z|i^ilioiiry,    or    roavalt 

L't'nr  \^  fi  foelinK  iitti-rly  unknonii  t<>  liiin.     Ho  bc'rome*  ftrMl 

tinn  nzuiiii>t  ull  Au-triii!<  uinl  .ludp*  .IttTrio*.     Hi«  fnHert  pjiapal^wsgii 

tiiwAfil.s  till'  u|i]irf<M>il  IiiinvAnfi.  or  thf  ]>ill><riril  Basirrf.  or  ik«  cifliil 

<ut>i4,  or  till*  iiii]iri-nnri|  Williiim-'oii-'."  * — Fowfrr'a  Awmfrintn  Pmiwm 

'  "  It  wiiK  in  it  nil  arriili'iit  tliut  llii*  Nrw  IV^lamenl  waa  writtea  a^ 
till*  Inii^iiiiiri'  vthii-h  can   l»«*)«t  <'X|tri>'i«  the  hifchevi   ihov^hla  ■■4 
t<i*liiiL"<  < it  till*  iiitfllort  Nii'l  lif»rt,  nii'l  wliicli  if  A<Uplr«|  u>  bo  iko  i 
if  •■■liii'ation  tor  all  iiiitioit-."     Airaiii     "How  fsnmt  has  beon  tW 
tin-  <iri'rk  nii'i  Ijiitin  innL'u*-- '  n«-oi-iali-l  ti»prthrr,  a»   IheT 


i>t'  t'liii<<tiHii  riliiL-iiiioii,  uii<]  ni;i-li'  tlii*  in^truro^ntf  for  traiaiai;  tW 
llio  vi'Uiii;  ill  till'  cri'atv^t  ijati'in!<  ol'  tbi*  eurth."— CV»MjFJ«ayv  oi^ 


>•/.  /*..»//.  riinj..  I. 

'  Vt.  t'li«'i\rr  inii't  in^in  ".it'iiT"  in  fHifnt  of  time,  fur  v«r«|T  W 
linnet  till'  iiiiiiit*ii*i>  •ii|>i*rii  rii\  f>f  .Miitt-n  ••^rr  Shak«|warr  ia  U 
nfHiii*n''i*  :ini|  ^r:iii-li-ur  oi  tli<iiij;lil.  %ari>-l  |»>«t-r.  ^uMimir 
ill  tlint  hiiiiililo  |ii'-tv,  uiiii>-l  t<i  ch.ii  liijii.  •l.iiiiitIrM  »|iiril  ihal  l«4  !■ 
i|io!i(*  )ii*riliiii«  tiiiir-  III  t>ii>-kli>  •■II  111'  nriii';.  hii<I  thrnw  hiui*t«lf  iatu  tWi 
fruiit  iniik.  nn-1  tiiki'  tin*  l«0l  *>(  tlii'  lo-t-  ••!'  frvciDrn  to  tlu  bAill#  not  9u 
liliiTiii"<  of  Kii);lan>l  niilv.  )>ut  *>(  tin-  i:i--r 

*    1I-'  .i.'.ii-i— >  I>  tii<-    :iiii  :   -  -..'i.i  M  i-r   ri*-!i;r.-   Wi:;:ani«<>n.  uf  l'kL*i*i#|pkta 
J'llt,--  K.\  !•  .  f -r  B-i  j*.>  >■  !  >'  :.'•:■  i-t  *(>    iir(  — ai.  aci  »■*  ijrmaalcal  llkai  tt  ^ 

t.--\ . '^.r  I    I  »'■■  if-'i 
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tain ;  it  was  familiar  with  the  infinite,  the  eternal,  the  reli- 
giously sublime,  in  the  poetry  of  the  Bible ;  his  mind  was  nour- 
ished and  moulded  more  by  the  sacred  writers  than  by  all  his 
other  studies  put  together.  Next  to  these  came  the  orators, 
poets,  and  historians  of  Greece.  He  was  wont  to  prepare 
himself  for  composition  by  the  perusal  of  his  Hebrew  Bible, 
or  of  some  Greek  poet : 

Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath. 
That  wash  thy  hallowed  feet,  and  warbling  flow, 
Nightly  I  visit :  nor  sometimes  forget 
Those  other  two  equalled  with  me  in  fate, 
(So  wore  I  equalled  with  them  in  renown  1} 
Blind  Thamyris,  and  blind  Mceonides  : 
And  Tires ias  and  Phineas,  prophets  old. 
Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  yoluntary  more 
Harmonious  numbers. 

He  had  "  unsphered  the  spirit  of  Plato,"  and  held  companion- 
ship with  JBschylus  and  Sophocles  ^nd  Euripides,  and  in 
thought  and  imagination  was  all  fragrant  with  the  richness  of 
Grecian  mind :  his  exquisite  language  was  moulded  on  those 
ancient  models,  not  less  in  its  great  strength  in  Paradise  Lost, 
than  in  the  lightness  and  harmony  of  the  Allegro  and  Pense- 
roso.  Andrew  Marvell,  that  rare  exampile  of  virtuous  patri- 
otism, one  of  Milton's  most  intimate  friends,  and  one  of  our 
best  prose  writers,  as  well  as  most  pleasant  poets,  grew  up 
under  the  same  kind  of  discipline.  Gray  has  been  called  the 
most  learned  man  in  Europe ;  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
finished  classical  scholars.  The  spirit  of  the  Grecian  mind 
pervades  his  poetry,  so  elaborately  wrought,  so  pure  in  its 
moral  influence,  abounding  in  such  rich  personifications,  such 
lofty  images,  and  often  such  sweet  thoughts.  Collins,  too, 
that  child  of  imagination  and  tenderness,  was  a  superior  Greek 
scholar,  as  any  man  would  judge,  from  his  exquisite  lyrical  pro- 
ductions. It  would  be  pleasant  to  recall  our  associations 
through  the  whole  compass  of  English  poetry  in  an  examina- 
tion of  this  sort,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  Watts,  Yonng,  Ad- 
dison, Goldsmith,  Blair,  the  poet  of  the  grave,  Akenside, 
Home,  Warton,  Cowper,  the  youthful  Michael  Brace,  Logan, 
the  author  of  that  sweet  ode  to  the  cuckoo,  Campbell,  Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth,  Southey,  Crabbe,  and  Bowles — all  grew 
up  under  the  influence  of  a  classical  edutation  ;  and  the  loftiest 
of  these  familiar  names  are  the  names  of  deep  Greek  scholars. 
Is  it  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  purest  and  the  most 
valued  of  all  English  poetry  should  happen  to  be  the  produc- 
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tion  of  minds  thns  severely  disciplined  ?  Our  Ue«t  p  *:•  ■ 
our  wisest,  most  virtuons,  ami  jiractical  !;cholar9,  irs  r--  •?■ 
let  it  be  remembered,  who  in  early  life,  ami  throne?.  •••'" 
versity  course,  fast  much  time  upon  the  cfassirt.  \\  •«  -•*»" 
terons  to  thinic  of  becoming*  a  true  scholar,  erea  ic  E:r 
literature  merely,  without  a  knon-Jedgc  of  Greek. 


DESCniFTION  OF  THE  MER  DE  GLACE. 

At  Montanvert,  you  find  yourself  on  the  cxtrei  • 
plateau,  so  situiited,  that  on  one  side,  von  may  look  d  »t  *! 
the  dread  frozen  sea,  and  on  tlie  other,  by  a  few«tep*.  •■"- ' 
lovely,  preen  vale  of  CImmonny  1  What  astonishing  nr*:* i 
contrast  in  the  s]>cctaclc!  Far  beneath,  a  smiliu^r  and  t-"*:! 
valley,  watered  by  the  Arve,  with  hamletA,  fields  and  n.*-*' 

the  abode  of  life,  sweet  children  and  flowers  ; far  ab*?Tt  -m 

and  inaccessible  craps  of  ice  nud  pranite,  and  a  catarac:   *  < 

encd  billows,  stretchinj:  away  beyond    sight the  thry 

Death  and  Winter. 

From  the  bosom  of  the  tumbling  sea  of  ice.  enormAai  t. 
needles  shoot  into  the  sky.  objects  of  sin<ru]ar  suldimitT.  c_ 
thorn  risinpr  to  the  irreat  heipht  t>f  thirteen  thousand  firct.  ir 
thou<anil  above  the  point  where  you  are  standing.  Tka 
more  than  doubh'  the  hoipht  of  Mount  Washinjrtoa  ii  ' 
country,  and  this  nnia/.inir  ])lnnarle  of  rock  looks  like  :b<  n 
of  an  interminable  colossal  Catliodral.  with  other  pinfitt 
around  it.  No  snow  can  clinir  to  the  summits  of  the«e  M 
s])ires;  the  liirhtninir  does  not  splinter  them;  the  itfm 
rave  round  them  ;  and  at  thrir  1)ase.  those  eternal  dr^ 
ranpi's  of  snow  are  f'lrmod.  that  swi'cp  down  into  the  fw 
sea,  and  feed  tho  ])erpetunl,  immeasunilde  macses  of  the  i 
cirr.    Meanwhile,  the  hniL^hinp  verdure,  sprinkled  with  flovi 

plays  n))nii  the  edpcs  of  thr  (.nnniiou^  masses  of  ice «o  W 

that  yon  may  almost  touch  the  iee  with  one  liantl.  and  with' 
otlier  pluck  the  vinlct.  So,  nfirntinirs,  the  ice  and  the  Tcnl 
are  minpled  in  our  earthly  pil^rriinaire  : — .«r>,  sometimes,  ii  < 
and  the  same  family  ynu  may  si-e  the  eMpii^ite  rrfinrmt^nts.  i 
the  crabbeil  repnpnam-iis  of  hnman  nature.  S<»,  in  the  n 
hou>^e  of  (ff<)d,  on  the  same  }>eneh.  may  sit  an  nnecl  anii  a  ■ 
diTer:  a  villain,  like  a  L'1:i<'i<'r.  and  a  man  \Mth  a  heart  like 
swiM't  niiiiMiiir  brook  in  tin-  >u!i^l.iiii'. 

The  impettiiui>  arrt'>tiMi  «:it:ir.irt  seetn*  as  if  it  were  ploai 
inc:  the  rocky  poriTi'  ^^iMl   its  turbulent  ^urL'*"'*.      In<leed.  1 
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ridges  of  rocky  fragments  along  the  edges  of  the  glacier,  called 
moraines^  do  look  precisely  as  if  a  colossal  iron  plongh  had 
torn  them  from  the  monntain,  and  laid  them  along  in  one  con- 
tinnous  furrow  on  the  frozen  verge.  It  is  a  scene  of  stapen- 
dons  sublimity.  These  mighty  granite  peaks,  hewn  and  pin- 
nacled into  the  Gothic  towers,  and  these  rugged  mountain  walls 
and  buttresses — what  a  Cathedral  I  with  this  cloudless  sky,  by 
starlight,  for  its  fretted  roof — the  chanting  wail  of  the  tempest, 
and  the  rushing  of  the  avalanche  for  its  organ.  How  grand 
the  thundering  sound  of  the  vast  masses  of  ice  tumbling  from 
the  roof  of  the  Arve-cavern  at  the  foot  of  the  glacier  I  Does 
it  not  seem,  as  it  sullenly  and  heavily  echoes,  and  rolls  up  from 
so  immense  a  distance  below,  even  more  sublime  than  the  thun- 
der of  the  avalanche  above  us  ? 


BUNYAN  IN  HIS  CELL. 

Now  let  us  enter  his  little  cell.  He  is  sitting  at  his  table  to 
finish  by  sunlight  the  day's  work,  for  the  livelihood  of  his  dear 
family,  which  they  have  prepared  for  him.  On  a  little  stool, 
his  poor  blind  child  sits  by  him,  and  with  that  expression  of 
cheerful  resignation  with  which  God  seals  the  countenance 
when  He  takes  away  the  sight,  the  daughter  turns  her  face  up 
to  her  father  as  if  she  could  see  the  affectionate  expression  with 
which  he  looks  upon  her  and  prattles  to  her.  On  the  table 
and  in  the  grated  window  there  are  three  books,  the  Bible,  the 
Concordance,  and  Bunyan's  precious  old  copy  of  the  Book  of 
Martyrs.  And  now  the  day  is  waning,  and  his  dear  blind 
child  must  go  home  with  the  laces  he  has  finished,  to  her  mo- 
ther. And  now  Bunyan  opens  his  Bible  and  reads  aloud  a 
portion  of  Scripture  to  his  little  one,  and  then  encircling  her 
in  his  arms  and  clasping  her  small  hands  in  his,  he  kneels  down 
on  the  cold  stone  floor,  and  pours  out  his  soul  in  prayer  to 
God  for  the  salvation  of  those  so  inexpressibly  dear  to  him, 
and  for  whom  he  has  been  all  day  working.  This  done,  with 
a  parting  kiss  he  dismisses  her  to  her  mother  by  the  rough 
hands  of  the  gaoler. 

And  now  it  is  evening.  A  rude  lamp  glimmers  darkly  on 
the  tabic,  the  tagged  laces  are  laid  aside,  and  Bunyan,  alone, 
is  busy  with  his  Bible,  the  Concordance,  and  his  pen,  ink,  and 
paper.  He  writes  as  though  joy  did  make  him  write.  His 
])alc,  worn  countenance  is  lighted  with  a  fire,  as  if  reflected 
fVora  the  radiant  jasper  walls  of  the  Celestial  City.    He  writes, 
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and  smiled,  and  clasps  his  hands,  and  looka 

God  for  his  goodness,  and  then  afcmin  tana  to 

and  then  again  becomes  so  ent  anced  with  a  paaigtif  Sot 

tare,  the  glory  of  which  the  Holj  Spirit  ieCa  la  apoaUiM 

that  he  is  forced,  as  it  were,  to  laj  aside  all  Ui  Usn  m 

give  himself  to  the  sweet  work  of  his  eloaiag  eyeaiiy^  ^ 

tions.     The  last  joa  see  of  him  for  the  aight,  be  ii  aa 

kneeling  on  the  floor  of  his  prison  ;  he  is  aloae  witk  Oei 


THE  DIVINE  RETRIBUTION  AGAJirar  KAnOBa. 

Naliuns  have  their  time  and  scene  of  probatioa  was 
iiulividunls.    Thcj  form  character,  habits,  and  Sxed 
of  conduct,  that,  in  the  end,  howerer  thinga  wamj  wtm 
for  a  season,  come  out  according  to  eternal  justice.     If 
violated  hy  a  nation,  to  secure  a  preient 
prosperity  or  power,  there  will  be  a  dirine 
tribution.    The  course  of  crime  strikes  back,  aad  ttst  eMi 
was  pleasure,  luxury,  and  power,  in  the  forward  orkI 
wrotchodnoss,  ruin,  and  death  in  the  reaction.     The 
come;  it  cannot  wait  for  eternity;  and  whateTer  dl 
may  be  between  the  actors  of  a  present  generatfoa, 
jiui^ment  for  national  crime  overtakes,  and  tboee  whe 
the  crime,  or  set  its  causes  in  the  national  policj,  thetfnlitf 
venireaneu  is  not  lightened,  bnt  falls  with 


mulated,  as  well  as  original  righteonsness  aad  foivc;  At  V 
sent  actors  having  adopted  for  theroselres  the  riaa  ef  W 
fathers,  woven  them  in  the  life  of  the  nation,  aad  iMiiii 
perpetual  which  might  have  been  temporary.  That  apiij* 
may  come  all  the  righteous  blood,  from  that  of  Abd 
the  last  man  mnrdcred  for  his  principles. 

Tliere  are  awful  unseen  junctures,  unseen, 
to  be  blinded;  and  there  are  days  of  unknown 
known,  because  men  scoff  at  the  thought  of  beia^  thai 
the  judgment  of  a  present  Ood.  There  are  seaaona  of  dd 
choice  forever,  where  two  ways  meet,  and  nations  m 
duals,  come  to  the  pi  tint,  decide,  and  from  that  step,  go 
ditwnwani  or  upward,  acconling  to  that  dedsioa.  We  Si 
selves,  as  a  nation,  have  come  to  such  a  point.  We  tfil 
chmxe  for  an  empire  betweru  wrong  and  rifrhteoonMS^  h 
tweru  injustice  anil  justice,  between  oppn'ssion  and  hencrotas 
l»ct\u'eu  slavery  ami  freedom.  It  is  a  yioint,  in  which  aid 
I'li.iraciers  and  wills  in  this  dmntrv  come  tu 
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one  side  or  other,  good  or  bad.  It  is  a  point  where  the  choice 
will  be  determined  by  individual  adopted  opinions  and  prefer- 
ences, under  motives  and  principles  which  in  every  case  God 
unerringly  traces  and  judges,  as  he  alone  can  do. 

It  is  a  spectacle,  and  a  national  issue,  such  as  there  never 
was  before  in  all  the  world ;  a  decision  afifecting  at  present  and 
in  prospect,  more  millions  of  men,  and  greater  varieties  of  in- 
terest in  this  world,  and  more  solemn  eternal  results,  than  any 
movement  of  any  nation's  policy  ever  on  record. 


MAN  CANNOT  BE  PROPERTY. 

The  Jewish  law  strictly  forbade  any  one  from  ever  returning 
unto  his  master  that  servant  that  had  fled  from  his  master  to 
bim.  If  an  ox  or  an  ass  had  strayed  from  its  owner,  any  one 
finding  the  boast  was  commanded  to  restore  it  to  its  owner,  as 
his  property ;  but  if  a  man's  servant  had  fled  away,  every  one 
was  in  like  manner /or6t<^c^  to  restore  him;  demonstrating  in 
the  strongest  manner  that  a  servant  was  never  regarded  as 
property,  and  could  not  be  treated  as  such.  A  man's  ox  be- 
longed to  him,  and  must  be  restored  to  him  as  his  property ; 
but  a  man's  servant  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  could  not  be 
his  property,  and  if  he  chose  to  take  himself  away,  was  not  con- 
sidered as  taking  away  anything  that  belonged  to  his  master, 
or  could  be  claimed  and  taken  back  by  him. 

It  is  not  possible  for  an  incidental  demonstration  to  be 
stronger  than  this.  If  the  possibility  of  property  in  man  had 
been  admitted,  if  servants  had  been  regarded  as  slaves,  and 
masters  as  owners,  then  the  law  of  Qod  would  no  more  have 
permitted  any  two-legged  property  to  run  away  from  the 
owner,  to  steal  itself  from  the  master,  than  a  four-legged  pro- 
perty ;  a  biped  would  have  no  more  right  of  property  in  him- 
self than  a  quadruped;  and  the  law  would  no  more  have  per- 
mitted any  man  to  secrete,  protect,  and  keep  back  from  the 
owner  a  strayed  or  runaway  biped  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  than 
a  strayed  or  runaway  quadruped  in  the  shape  of  an  ox  or 
an  ass. 

"  If  thou  meet  even  thine  enemy's  ox  or  bis  ass  going  astray, 
thou  shalt  surely  bring  it  back  to  him  again."'  But  "thou 
shalt  not  deliver  unto  his  master  the  servant  which  has  escaped 
from  his  master  unto  thee.     He  shall  dwell  with  thee,  even 
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amoDg  jou,  in  that  place  which  he  shall  chooae  ia  aij  ■ 
thj  pates  where  it  liketh  him  best;  thos  ahalt  Mc'gpfi 
him."*  He  is  a  freeman,  aa  any  of  joa,  free  to  diooK  hsi 
dcncc,  free  to  go  and  come  as  he  pleases,  free  to  ait  m 
lestcd  in  whatever  place  he  may  prefer,  and  theie  ii  m  •■ 
to  him,  no  creature  that  has  any  power  to  interlen  vak 
libcrtv.  no  law  binding  him  as  any  man's  propcrtj.  \m 
explicit,  divine  law,  recognizing,  gaarding,  and  c^uhU 
beyond  possiliility  of  denial  or  interference,  his  so»  hd 
propurty  uud  ownership  in  himself. 


"  STEP  TO  THE  CAFTA1N*S  OFncX  AND  SSTTUr 

This  old  watchword,  so  often  heard  by  trarellen  in  ttei 
stages  of  steam  navigation,  is  now  and  then  ringing  ia  sv 
with  a  very  [lointed  and  |H.Ttinent  application.  It  ii  a  i 
ihni  belon>rs  to  all  the  responsibilities  of  tliis  life  forctff 
Thorc  is  a  day  of  reckoning,  a  day  for  the  settleoesiiC 
counts.  All  unpaid  bills  will  then  have  to  be  paid;  aAa 
lanced  books  will  have  to  be  settleil.  There  will  be  aai 
ineniornndums  forgotten ;  there  will  be  no  heedless  m0 
sioners  for  tlic  convenience  of  careless  con9cience«:  thcit 
be  no  proxies:  there  will  lie  no  bribed  nnditors. 

Neither  will  tin 're  be  such  a  thing  as  a  hesitating  coaa 
but  the  inward  inimitor.  sn  often  drugjred  nnd  silean^ 
cartli,  will  speak  uut.  There  will  be  no  doabt  nor  qwb 
as  ti>  the  riirht  and  the  wmnir.  There  will  be  no  rain  tin 
nor  any  attemjU  to  make  them.  There  will  be  no  moie  m 
try,  no  more  considerations  of  expediency,  no  more  ite 
vi'  the  laws  of  men  and  the  customs  of  societv,  no  molt 
about  organic  sins  being  converted  into  Constructive  rictai 
Uf-ss,  or  collective  and  corporate  frauds  releasing  men  fm 
diviilual  rt'sjionsilfilities. 

WImu  we  >('e  a  man  in  any  sphere  of  rospiinsibilitv.  appfli 
a<  his  I.'ird's  >te\\ard.  but  >ayingto  himself.  \lx  Lord  ddi 
iiis  ctiiiiintr.  and  ix-iriiininir  to  ^iniite  hl^  ft'lh^w-Aerrants.  m 
]i!:iy  i!ii'  hi-('>l!*-^s  firiMliLMl  \Mtii  his  Lord's  irooils.  we  htm 
MMimi  of  llic  call.  Si(]>  to  tli>*  Captain's  office  and  iiettle! 

Winn  we  •»■'!•  a  man.  a  pr^fi  *m'1  (Miristian.  rnnning  a 
with  tip*  wor<hipp4Ts  of  wraith  and  fa>hii'»n.  Absorl^ed  n 
v.iiiJTiis  of  the  wot  Id.  nr  rTiili-:iv><riiiir  to  serve  hoih  Ifod 
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Mammon,  we  hear  the  voice,  Step  to  the  Captain's  oflBce  and 
settle ! 

When  we  see  a  man  spending  his  whole  time  and  energies 
in  getting  ready  to  live,  but  never  thinking  how  he  shall  learn 
to  die,  endeavoring  even  to  forget  that  he  mtist  die — poor  man, 
he  must  step  to  the  Captain's  office  and  settle  I 

When  we  see  editors  and  politicians  setting  power  in  the 
place  of  goodness,  and  expediency  in  the  place  of  justice,  and 
law  in  the  place  of  equity,  and  custom  in  the  place  of  right, 
putting  darkness  for  light,  and  evil  for  good,  and  tyranny  for 
general  benevolence,  we  think  of  the  day  when  the  issuers  of 
such  counterfeit  money  will  be  brought  to  light,  and  their 
sophistries  and  lies  exposed;  for  among  the  whole  tribe  of  un- 
principled politicians  there  will  be  great  consternation  when 
the  call  comes  to  step  to  the  Captain's  office  and  settle. 

When  we  see  unjust  rulers  in  their  pride  of  power  fastening 
chains  upon  the  bondmen,  oppressing  the  poor,  and  playing 
their  pranks  of  defiant  tyranny  before  high  heaven,  then  also 
come  these  words  to  mind,  like  a  blast  from  the  last  trumpet. 
Step  to  the  Captain's  office  and  settle  I 

Independenif  June  26,  1856. 


RICHARD  HILDRETH. 

Richard  Hildbetd,  the  historian  of  the  United  States,  was  horn  at 
Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  on  the  28th  of  June,  1807.  When  four  years 
old,  his  father,  the  Rev.  Hosea  Hildreth^  was  called  to  preside  over 
the  English  department  of  Phillips  Academy,  at  Exeter,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  the  family  removed  thither.  At  the  age  of  ten,  Richard 
entered  the  academy,  to  prepare  for  college,  and  remained  in  it  till 
August,  1822,  when  he  entered  Cambridge  University,  where  he  was 
distinguished  not  only  for  his  high  class  rank,  but  for  his  great  attain- 
ments in  general  literature.  After  graduating,  in  1826,  he  kept  a 
school  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  one  year,  and  then  studied  law  at 
Newburyport  and  Boston,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar  in 
1830.  In  1832,  while  engaged  in  his  profession,  he  was  one  of  a  small 
number  who  founded  the  **  Boston  Atlas,"  of  which  he  was  induced 
to  become  the  editor.  The  signal  ability  with  which  this  paper  was 
conducted  while  under  his  control  is  well  known  to  all  familiar  with 
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New  England  joarnalfam.  While  editing  the  '^ AOm,"  kt  c«Rrf f* 
also  many  i>.ipcrs  of  interest  and  value  to  BackinchABi  i  *>vb 
land  Magazine." 

In  consequence  of  feeble  health,  Induced  bj  erer-^xatEi.  Ir  F 
dreth  went  to  the  Soath  in  1834,  and  mmalned  tbnv  tvi  vr^- 
While  thore,  he  wrote  that  powerfal  norel,  "  Arcbj  Voerv."  tk**^ 
a  few  of  the  feat  ares  of  slayeiy  in  their  tme  light.     Ob  Ui  ^^jt. 
was  pnhlished  anonvmoaslT,  was  ropnbllahed  In  England. a&2  '*■'  ^ 
deserved  praise  from  the  critics.*     lie  did  not  now  rvtmne  tbf  :**-'=* 
of  law,  bnt  became  again  connected  with  the  **  Boeton  iltlai,**  :^  v 
in  1837-8,  he  was  the  Washington  correspondent.     On  bJ  "^i"- ' 
J^ostou,  in  the  spring  of  1838,  he  became  the  chief  td.UT      '— 
paper,  and  furnished  a  series  of  verjr  able  articlee  n|Mm  TcUf.  ■. 
were  among  the  firdt  efforts  to  arouse  the  North  to  a  tme  i«sm     'j 
iniquitous  scheme  of  "  Anufxation,'*  as  it  was  called.     Beiax  ii-^*' 
iu  favor  of  the  enactmeut  by  the  Legisilature  of  SfaMichuct^  <  • 
prohibitive  liquor  law,  and  thus  differing  from  the  propricifln  ^  a 
*'  Atlas,-'  he  left  that  pai^r  at  the  euil  of  1839.     In  1641%  he  pai^^* 
*'Dos|)otism  in  America,'^  a  very  able  work  on  the  ■orsLpi  '<■ 
and  social  character  of  slarery,  showing  conclnsirelT  that  i^m  mm 
great  a  degree  of  dcsi)Otism  existing  in  our  alare  States  m  ^  ^ 
other  country  upon  the  earth,  Kuropean    or  A«iatic.     la  tie  ^ 
year  h«>  publi>hed  a  '*  History  of  Uank^,*'  advocating  a  trrtcB  J  ^ 
bankiiiL'.  witli  security  to  liill-hoMfrs :  and  a  translation, 
Freiuh  of  I>u!iii)iit,  of  *•  Ik'ntliam's  Tlieory  of  Le^alation.'* 

Fi>eMe  healtli  mnkiiif;  another  vit^it  to  a  warmer  climate 
Mr.  lliMreth  went,  in  1*'4'\  to  iKMnprara  (in  British  Guiana '<. 
lie  spent  throe  yearj*.  employine  hi^  timi>  in  editing 
nowsp.ipers  in  neor:.'etown.th<«  onpit.il.  anil  in  writing  his  * 
Murals/'  wlileh  was  puMiMiod  in  1^44,  soon  aft««r  his  return  te 
In  1>40,  npivarecl  the  lirst  V4»Iuni**  of  the  irroat  work  on  wkirk  b 
fame  will  ehietly  rest — his  "  Ilistury  of  the  Tnitc*!  ^tatee,"  cf  «W 
live  niuro  volumes  appearc'l  in  tin-  course  vf  the  thiwe  iine^ 
years,  briiu'inc  down  the  narratire  to  the  close  of  the  first  term  i^B 
Monnii**i«  administration.  In  1>*.~>3,  apin'areil  his  "Theorrof 
one  of  his  ablest  and  m<^4t  aoute  tr«*ati<tes.  In  ISS-I,  be  cave 
new  edition  of  ••  l>e>iHiti<«ni  iu  Anii-n.-a."  wiih  a  '*oontinnatioa.' 
as  the  sipniticant  events  that  h:iil  f.  i  urred  Mnre  the  apiwa 
tlti>  nr>t  edition  enjiblfl  him  to  m:ik^.  The  lat«*4t  work  ot  Sir.  ft 
dreth'^i  is  "  Ja^tan  as  it  \Va>  nn>l  t»^  ii  N."  pubti^heil  in  lt»5S.     la  :k 

Till-  wiis  r«imbli?lirl  ai  l^.'-J.  uii<Ii-r  ibc  iiilt>  v(  "  Th«  White  51avv 
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year  he  became  a  regular  contributor  or  co-editor  of  the  "  New  York 
Tribune,"  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  removed  to  New  York,  where 
he  now  resides. 

The  following  extracts  from  some  of  Mr.  Hildreth's  able  works  will 
give  a  fair  idea  of  his  strong,  manlj  style,  and  his  power  of  description 
and  narration  as  an  historian.  The  prominent  qualities  of  his  mind 
are  courage  and  honesty.  He  is  never  afraid  to  speak  out  the  deep 
convictions  of  his  soul.  Such  a  man  all  must  honor,  even  if  they  do 
not  coincide  with  his  views  ;  and  by  a  grateful  posterity  will  he  ever 
be  remembered  as  among  the  earliest  and  ablest  of  the  opponents  of 
slavery. 

AN  APPEAL  FOR  A  *' DELIVERER." 

Ye  who  would  know  what  evils  man  can  inflict  upon  his 
fellow  without  reluctance,  hesitation,  or  regret;  ye  who  would 
learn  the  limit  of  human  endurance,  and  with  what  bitter 
anguish  and  indignant  hate  the  heart  may  swell,  and  yet  not 
burst — peruse  these  Memoirs  I 

Mine  are  no  silken  sorrows,  nor  sentimental  sufi'erings ;  but 
that  stern  reality  of  actual  woe,  the  story  of  which  may  perhaps 
touch  even  some  of  those  who  are  every  day  themselves  the 
authors  of  misery  the  same  that  I  endured.  For,  however  the 
practice  of  tyranny  may  have  deadened  every  better  emotion, 
and  the  prejudices  of  education  and  interest  may  have  hardened 
the  heart,  humanity  will  still  extort  an  involuntary  tribute  ;  and 
men  will  grow  uneasy  at  hearing  of  those  deeds  of  which  the 
doing  does  not  cost  them  a  moment's  inquietude. 

Should  I  accomplish  no  more  than  this ;  should  I  be  able, 
through  the  triple  steel  with  which  the  love  of  money  and  the 
lust  of  domination  has  encircled  it,  to  reach  one  bosom — let 
the  story  of  my  wrongs  summon  up,  in  the  mind  of  a  single 
oppressor,  the  dark  and  dreaded  images  of  his  own  misdeeds, 
and  teach  his  conscience  how  to  torture  him  with  the  picture 
of  himself,  and  I  shall  be  content.  Next  to  the  tears  and  the 
exultations  of  the  emancipated,  the  remorse  of  tyrants  is  the 
choicest  ofl'ering  upon  the  altar  of  liberty  I 

But  perhaps  something  more  may  be  possible ;  not  likely — 
but  to  be  imagined — and  it  may  be,  even  faintly  to  be  hoped. 
Perhaps  within  some  youthful  breast,  in  which  the  evil  spirits 
of  avarice  and  tyranny  have  as  yet  failed  to  gain  unlimited 
control,  I  may  be  able  to  rekindle  the  smothered  and  expiring 

54*    ^ 
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embers  of  liumnnhy.  Spite  of  habits  niid  prrjn dices  iocoirmicd 
aud  fostered  from  his  earliivst  chihlbood.  spite  of  the  cnsice* 
ments  of  wealth  and  politieal  distinction,  and  the  still  Btr«>Dffcf 
CDliceniunts  uf  indolence  and  ease,  spite  uf  ihe  pralin^ri  dL 
bollow-heurted  pricstH,  spite  of  the  arf^uments  of  time^enisf 
sophists,  spite  of  tlie  hesitation  and  terrors  of  the  veak-tpihictf 
and  wavering,  iu  spite  of  evil  precept  and  evil  esLAinplc.  it 
dares — that  generous  and  heroic  youth  ! — to  cherish  uiU  aiuv 
the  feelings  of  a  man. 

Another  Saul  among  the  prophets,  be  prophcsiei  terri^^U 
things  in  the  ear  of  insolent  and  luxurious  tyrannr  :  in  t^ 
midst  of  tyrants,  he  dares  to  preach  tiie  gixtd  tidings  of  liheny: 
in  the  very  school  of  oppression,  he  stauds  boldly  forth  '^ 
advocate  of  human  rights ! 

lie  breaks  <lown  the  ramparts  of  prejudice;  he  di^vij^aiM 
the  illusions  of  avarice  anil  pride ;  he  re|»ealri  the  enactzoemu 
which,  though  wanting  evi*ry  feature  of  justice,  have  Mrh- 
legiously  usurped  the  sacred  form  of  law!  He  snatches  lie 
wiiip  from  the  hand  of  the  master;  he  breaks  forever  ibe  fettcn 
i>f  the  slave ! 

In  place  of  reluctant  toil,  drudging  for  another,  he  bhan 
in  smiling  industry  to  labor  for  her^'lf !  All  nature  seeais  ta 
exult  in  the  change  !  The  earth,  no  longi>r  made  barrea  bv  tkt 
tears  auil  the  blood  of  her  ehildren,  pours  forth  her  ti 
with  redoubled  liberality.  Kxisieuce  ceoM's  to  be  tort  are. 
to  live  is  no  longer  to  millions  the  certainty  of  beiii|r  Dkisrrmbit. 

Chosen  ln>trument  of  Mercy  !    Ulu&trious  Deliverer!    Cosk! 
coniu  ({iiiekly! 

Come!  le>t,  if  thy  coming  be  delayinl,  there  come  ia  tk« 
place  1m'  who  will  be  at  once  I)km\  kuku  nn«l  A\  Kxuui ! 

InlrmiurtntH  to  the  "  Wkua  SmiTt 


THK  TREATMENT  t»K  SLAVES,  CoNSlbEREP  AS  ME2C. 

'riuT»'  aro  some  ]ioopb»  whose  sympnihies  hare  been  eicitf^ 
upon  I  he  <Ml)ii«e!  of  >lavery.  who,  if  thry  can  only  l»e  aaiiiAH 
thai  tin*  >Iavi'<;  iisivi*  i'ni>UL''li  to  eat,  think  it  is  all  rerr  vtli. 
and  that  untiiiiiLr  ni<»ri'  is  to  be  said  i>r  done. 

If  sla\eN  Were  nurelv  animals,  whose  only  or  chief  eajor. 
ment  e<iii>i-ied  in  the  L^rutilieation  uf  their  bodily  appeUM. 
there  wouM  be  Nuiiir  Amw  4ff  sen>e  in  this  conclnaioii.  Bat.  ■ 
fact,  hi>vvi-viT  eni>iuil  ami  brut itieil.  they  arc  Mill  laea- 
whose  biKnins  beat  with  tlii'  >anie  passiomi  ait  oar  own;  i 
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hearts  swell  with  the  same  aspirations — ^the  same  ardent  desire 
to  improve  their  condition ;  the  same  wishes  for  what  they 
have  not;  the  same  indifference  towards  what  the j  have ;  the 
same  restless  love  of  social  superiority ;  the  same  greediness  of 
acquisition ;  the  same  desire  to  know ;  the  same  impatience  of 
all  external  control. 

The  excitement  which  the  singular  case  of  Casper  Hanser 
produced  a  few  years  since  in  permany,  is  not  yet  forgotten. 
From  the  representations  of  that  enigmatical  personage,  it  was 
believed  that  those  from  whose  custody  he  declared  himself  to 
have  escaped,  had  endeavored  to  destroy  his  intellect,  or  rather 
to  prevent  it  from  being  developed,  so  as  to  detain  him  for- 
ever in  a  state  of  infantile  imbecility.  This  supposed  attempt 
at  what  they  saw  fit  to  denominate  the  murder  of  the  sotd^  gave 
rise  to  great  discussions  among  the  German  jurists ;  and  they 
soon  raised  it  into  a  new  crime,  which  they  placed  at  the  very 
head  of  social  enormities. 

It  is  this  very  crime,  the  murder  of  the  soul,  which  is  in  the 
course  of  continuous  and  perpetual  perpetration  throughout 
the  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union;  and  that  not 
upon  a  single  individual  only,  but  upon  nearly  one-half  the 
entire  population. 

Consider  the  slaves  as  men,  and  the  course  of  treatment 
which  custom  and  the  laws  prescribe  is  an  artful,  deliberate, 
and  well-digested  scheme  to  break  their  spirit;  to  deprive 
them  of  courage  and  of  manhood;  to  destroy  their  natural 
desire  for  an  equal  participation  in  the  benefits  of  society ;  to 
keep  them  ignorant,  and  therefore  weak ;  to  reduce  them,  if 
possible,  to  a  state  of  idiocy;  to  crowd  them  down  to  a  level 
with  the  brutes. 


HAMILTON,  WASHINGTON,  AND  JAY. 

In  Hamilton's  death  the  Federalists  and  the  country  expe- 
rienced a  loss  second  only  to  that  of  Washington.  Hamilton 
possessed  the  same  rare  and  lofty  qualities,  the  same  just  balance 
of  soul,  with  less,  indeed,  of  Washington's  severe  simplicity  and 
awe-inspiring  presence,  but  with  more  of  warmth,  variety,  orna- 
ment, and  grace.  If  the  Doric  in  architecture  be  taken  as  the 
symbol  of  Washington's  character,  Hamilton's  belonged  to  the 
same  grand  style  as  developed  in  the  Corinthian — if  less  im- 
pressive, more  winning.  If  we  add  Jay  for  the  Ionic,  we  have 
a  trio  not  to  be  matched,  in  fact  not  to  be  approached,  in  cor 
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historv.  if.  indeed,  in  anv  other.  Of  earth-bom  Titmns,  ai 
terriljle  a?  trreat.  now  aneels.  and  now  toads  and  serpenti, 
there  are  ererv where  enonsrh.  Of  the  serene  and  beDiirn  scat 
of  the  celestial  gods,  how  few  at  any  time  have  walked  the 

earth ! 


rtXL  BETWEEN  HAMILTON  AND  BUBR. 

It  was  not  at  all  in  the  spirit  of  a  professional  daellist,  it 
wa.<  not  unon  any  ]ial try  point  of  honor,  that  Hamilton  had 
nccf'pted  this  extraordinary  challenire.  by  which  it  was  attempted 
to  hold  him  aiiswerahle  for  the  nnmeroas  imputations  on  Borr't 
character  Nan •  lied  ahout  in  conversation  and  the  newspapers  for 
two  or  three  years  past.  The  ]>ractice  of  doelling  he  atterhr 
condemned :  indccMl,  he  had  himself  already  been  a  rictim  to 
it  in  the  l«i>s  of  his  eldest  son.  a  boy  of  twenty,  in  a  political 
duel  some  two  yoars  previously.  As  a  private  citizen,  as  a 
man  under  the  influence  of  moriil  and  religions  sentiments,  as 
a  husband,  luvincr  and  loved,  and  the  father  of  a  nnmerons  and 
dependent  family,  as  n  debtor  honorably  disposed,  whose  eredi* 
tors  nii;^ht  sufl'er  by  his  death,  he  hnd  every  motive  for  avoiding 
t!ie  nieetinir.  So  he  .<tated  in  a  paper  which,  under  a  premoni- 
tion of  his  fnte,  he  took  care  to  leave  behind  him.  It  was  ia 
the  ehiiraeter  of  a  ]inblic  man.  It  was  in  that  lofty  spirit  of 
pairioti<m,  of  whieli  examples  are  so  rare,  rising  high  abofe 
all  ]K-rsonal  and  private  considerations — a  spirit  mafrnanimons 
and  seir-sarriti<'in<r  to  the  hist,  however  in  this  instance  nncailed 
for  and  mistaken — that  he  accepted  the  fatal  challenfre.  '*Tbc 
ability  to  be  in  future  u.-eful,"  such  was  his  own  statement  of 
his  motives,  "wlh'ther  in  p'-i>tinjr  mischief  or  effect  iiip  {rood  in 
iho-ir  crises  of  our  juibjie  affairs  whirh  Sfem  likely  to  happen. 
Would  ]irobab]y  be  inse]iarable  from  a  conformity  with  prejudice 
in  this  partieular.'* 

With  that  candor  toward^  his  o]>ponents  by  which  Hamilton 
was  ever  so  nobly  distinjruished,  but  of  which  so  very  seldom. 
iudi't'd,  did  he  ever  experience  any  return,  he  disavowed  in  this 
])np<T,  the  last  he  ever  wrote,  any  disposition  to  affix  odium 
to  l>urr*s  conduct  in  this  particuhir  viiAi\  He  denied  feeling 
towards  Hurr  any  personal  ill-will,  while  he  admitted  that  Bnrr 
mif.rht  naturally  be  influenced  a^^inst  him  by  hearing  of  strong 
aninuid versions  in  which  he  had  indulged,  and  which,  as  usanllj 
happens,  might  probably  have  been  aggravated  in  the  report. 
Those  animadversions,  in  some  eases,  might  have  been  occa- 
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sioned  by  misconstruction  or  misinformation ;  yet  his  censures 
had  not  proceeded  on  light  grounds  nor  from  unworthy  motives. 
From  the  possibility,  howeyer,  that  he  might  have  injured  Burr, 
as  well  as  from  his  general  principles  and  temper  in  relation  to 
such  affairs,  he  had  come  to  the  resolution  which  he  left  on 
record,  and  communicated  also  to  his  second,  to  withhold  and 
throw  away  his  first  fire,  and  perhaps  even  his  second ;  thus 
giving  to  Burr  a  double  opportunity  to  pause  and  reflect. 

The  grounds  of  Weehawk,  on  the  Jersey  shore,  opposite  New 
York,  were  at  that  time  the  usual  field  of  these  single  combats, 
then,  chiefly  by  reason  of  the  inflamed  state  of  political  feeling, 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  very  seldom  ending  without  blood- 
shed. The  day  having  been  fixed,  and  the  hour  appointed  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  parties  met,  accompanied 
only  by  their  seconds.  The  bargemen,  as  well  as  Dr.  Hosack, 
the  surgeon,  mutually  agreed  upon,  remained  as  usual  at  a  dis- 
tance, in  order,  if  any  fatal  result  should  occur,  not  to  be  wit- 
neSvses. 

The  parties  having  exchanged  salutations,  the  seconds  mea- 
sured the  distance  of  ten  paces ;  loaded  the  pistols ;  made  the 
other  preliminary  arrangements,  and  placed  the  combatants. 
At  the  appointed  signal.  Burr  took  deliberate  aim,  and  fired. 
The  ball  entered  Hamilton's  side,  and  as  he  fell  his  pistol  too 
was  unconsciously  discharged.  Burr  approached  him  appa- 
rently somewhat  moved ;  but,  on  the  suggestion  of  his  second, 
the  surgeon  and  bargemen  already  approaching,  he  turned  and 
hastened  away,  Yan  Ness  coolly  covering  him  from  their  sight 
by  opening  an  umbrella. 

The  surgeon  found  Hamilton  half-lying,  half-sitting  on  the 
ground,  supported  in  the  arms  of  his  second.  The  pallor  of 
death  was  on  his  face.  '^ Doctor,"  he  said,  "this  is  a  mortal 
wound;"  and,  as  if  overcome  by  the  effort  of  speaking,  he 
immediately  fainted.  As  he  was  carried  across  the  river,  the 
fresh  breeze  revived  him.  His  own  house  being  in  the  country, 
he  was  conveyed  at  once  to  the  honse  of  a  friend,  where  he 
lingered  for  twenty-four  hours  in  great  agony,  but  preserving 
his  composure  and  self-command  to  the  last.^ 


'  A  new  work  has  recentlj  appeared,  eo titled  "The  Life  and  Times  of 
Aaron  Burr,  by  J.  Parton,"  of  which  an  able  review,  deseryedly  serere,  may 
be  found  in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  for  March,  1858.  **The  New  York 
Independent,"  at  the  close  of  a  long,  critical  article  upon  it,  thos  speaks  : 
"  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  a  dull  book.  It  is  all  the  worse  for  not  being 
dull ;  it  is  a  bad  book,  thoroughly  bad ;  being  not  so  much  a  defence  of  Burr, 
as  it  is  of  wickedness  itself.'' 
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PAST  AND  PRESENT  POUTIC& 

With  the  rcnnnexation  of  Florida  to  the  A ngrlo- American 
dominion,  the  recoprnized  extension  of  our  western  limit  to  the 
shores  of  tlic  PaciGe,  nnd  the  partition  of  those  new  acqaisitioDf 
between  slavery  and  freedom,  closed  Monroe^s  first  term  of 
oflicc ;  and  with  it  a  marked  era  in  oar  history.  All  the  oM 
landmarks  of  party,  uprooted  as  they  had  been,  first  by  the 
embargo  nnd  the  war  with  England,  and  then  bj  peace  ia 
Europe,  had  since,  by  the  bank  question,  the  internal  improre- 
nient  question,  and  the  tariff  question,  been  completely  snper- 
sede(i  and  almost  wholly  swept  away.  At  the  Ithariel  tooch 
of  the  Missouri  discussion,  the  slave  interest,  hitherto  hardly 
recoirnized  as  a  distinct  element  in  our  system,  had  started  up. 
])ortcntous  and  dilated,  disavowing  the  very  fundamental  prin- 
ci})los  of  niodiTu  deniocrucy,  and  again  threatening,  as  in  the 
Fedonil  Convention,  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  It  is  from 
this  ])oint,  already  beginning,  indeed,  to  fade  away  in  the  dis- 
tance, that  our  politics  of  to-day  take  their  departnre. 


MHS.  MAUY  S.  H.  PAN  A. 

Tins  Kicly  is  tlip  jlaunhtor  of  tlie  lato  Kov.  Pr.  Palmer,  of  Charlei^ 
ton,  H.  (\  Slio  is  tlir  aiitlior  of  a  vohiino  of  sweet  roliirioas  and  elegiac 
pootry,  cntitli'«i  ^^Tlio  Parted  Family  anil  other  Poems,"  from  which 
we  takt*  the  following  instructive  piece,  which  was  written  noon  afl«r 

she  had  lost  lier  hushaml  and  her  only  child. 


PASSINd  UX1>E11  THE  ROD. 

I  saw  the  youni:  hri«l««,  in  Iht  heauty  and  pride, 

Hi>dfck'd  in  her  snowv  arrav  ; 
And  thi>  hriL'ht  flush  of  joy  mantled  hii^h  on  her  cheok. 

And  the  future  lonkM  hUHiminu  and  K*'^y' 
Anil  with  woman's  «levotion  >he  l.iid  her  fond  lieart 

At  tin'  shrine  of  idolatrous  love. 
Anil  >]n*  anehor'd  h»*r  hnjM-s  to  thi**  piTisliing  cartli, 

Xiy  the  chain  whii-h  her  ti-nderness  wore. 
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But  I  saw,  when  those  heartstrings  were  bleeding  and  torn, 

And  the  chain  had  been  sever'd  in  two, 
She  had  changed  her  white  robes  for  the  sables  of  grief, 

And  her  bloom  for  the  paleness  of  wo ! 
Bat  the  Healer  was  there,  ponnng  balm  on  her  heart, 

And  wiping  the  tears  from  her  eyes, 
And  he  strengthen'd  the  chain  he  had  broken  in  twain, 

And  fastened  it  firm  to  the  skies  1 
There  had  whisper'd  a  voice — *twas  the  voice  of  her  God : 
"  I  love  thee — I  lova  thee — pass  under  the  rod  I " 

I  saw  the  jonng  mother  in  tenderness  bend 

O'er  the  conch  of  her  slumbering  boy, 
And  she  kiss'd  the  soft  lips  as  they  murmur'd  her  name, 

While  the  dreamer  lay  smiling  in  joy. 
O,  swoet  as  a  rosebnd  encircled  with  dew. 

When  its  fragrance  is  flung  on  the  air, 
So  fresh  and  so  bright  to  that  mother  he  seem'd. 

As  he  lay  in  his  innocence  there. 
But  I  saw  when  she  gazed  on  the  same  lovely  form, 

Palo  as  marble,  and  silent,  and  cold. 
But  paler  and  colder  her  beautiful  boy. 

And  the  tale  of  her  sorrow  was  told  I 
But  the  Healer  was  there  who  had  stricken  her  heart, 

And  taken  her  treasure  away  ; 
To  allure  her  to  Heaven,  he  has  placed  it  on  high. 

And  the  mourner  will  sweetly  obey. 
There  had  whisper'd  a  voice — 'twas  the  voice  of  her  God : 
"  I  love  thee — I  love  thee — pass  under  the  rod!^^ 

I  saw  the  fond  brother,  with  glances  of  love. 

Gazing  down  on  a  gentle  young  girl, 
And  she  hung  on  his  arm,  and  breath'd  soft  in  his  ear. 

As  ho  i)layed  with  each  graceful  curl. 
O,  he  loved  the  sweet  tones  of  her  silvery  voice. 

Let  her  use  it  in  sadness  or  glee  ; 
And  he  twined  his  arms  round  her  delicate  form. 

As  she  sat  in  the  eve  on  his  knee. 
But  I  saw  when  he  gazed  on  her  death-stricken  face. 

And  she  breath'd  not  a  word  in  his  ear ; 
And  he  clasped  his  arms  round  an  icy -cold  form. 

And  he  moistened  her  cheek  with  a  tear. 
But  the  Healer  was  there,  and  ho  said  to  him  thus, 

"  Grieve  not  for  thy  sister's  short  life," 
And  he  gave  to  his  arms  still  another  fair  girl. 

And  he  made  her  his  own  cherish 'd  wife  I 
Tlioro  had  whisper'd  a  voice — 'twas  the  voice  of  his  God : 
"  I  love  thee — I  love  thee — pass  under  the  rod!  " 

I  saw  too  a  father  and  mother  who  lean'd 

On  the  arms  of  a  dear  gifted  son. 
And  the  star  in  the  future  grew  bright  to  their  gaze, 

As  they  saw  the  proud  place  he  had  won ; 
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And  the  Cast  coming  erening  of  life  promii'd  fkir^ 

And  its  {Kith way  grew  smooth  to  their  feet, 
Au*l  the  starlight  of  love  glimmerd  bright  at  the  and, 

An<l  the  whispers  of  fancy  were  sweet. 
And  I  saw  them  again,  bending  low  o^er  the  grmre. 

Where  their  hearts'  dearest  hope  had  been  la&d. 
And  the  star  had  gone  down  in  the  darkneM  of  nighty 

And  the  joy  from  their  bosoms  had  fled. 
I^iit  the  Healer  was  there,  and  his  arms  wei«  aroondi. 

And  he  lei  I  them  with  tenderest  care ; 
And  he  sliowM  them  a  star  in  the  bright  upper  world, 

'Twas  thiir  star  shining  brilliantly  there  I 
Tliey  had  each  heard  a  voice — 'twas  the  voice  of  their  Go 
*•  I  love  thee — I  love  thee — pasM  under  the  rod  I** 


GEORUE  S.  HILLARD. 

(iKni:nR  Srii  MIAN  HiLLARD  WAS  bom  At  Maohlas,  llaiiio,  on  t 
"f  r^»'pti.'mI»or,  l*^t'>^,  and  afl*T  a  due  preparatory  conrsa  of  it 
tlip  lies  ton  Latin  S-liool,  ho  entered  Harvard  College  in  1821.  I 
W  was  admitted  to  tlio  Suffolk  County  (Boston)  Bar,  and  hj 
sin.'i*  loon  eni:ng»*d  in  tlie  practice  of  liis  profession  in  that  cit 
\^-\i>,  ho  was  elected  to  the  city  connoil  of  Boston,  was  ntbieqa< 
ri']>n'^t'nt.itivo  in  the  State  legislature,  and  was  elected  to  th« 
Senate  in  IbaO,  where  he  exhibited  abilities  which  elioltod 
entnnii.'udntiou  from  his  friend.4. 

Hut  iKtlitics  is  evidently  not  the  fleld  congenial  to  the  taat 
f'-i-litiL's  of  Mr.  Ilillartl.  It  is  in  the  higher  and  purer  walka  < 
nturo  that  this  jiolishefl  and  distnigui»hi'd  scholar  shows  lit™ 
If  at  home,  nn<l  hero  he  has  won  a  fame  for  refined  taste,  pn 
St  vli>.  and  elevation  of  moral  sentiment  scarcely  second  to  an/ 
«'ur  nuintrv. 

Mr.  Ilillar<rs  faihlications  are  as  follows:  "Fourth  of  Julj  C 
1.-r..r«>  the  City  Authorities  of  Boston,**  1835;  "  Piscoarse  befc 
riii  n«;ta  Kapjta  Society,"  IMH;  "Connection  between  Geograp] 
]li>ton',*'  l^li);  **Aiidres5i  before  the  Mercantile  Library  Assoc 
nf  iK'Ston,"  ISfiO;  "Adiiros.i  before  the  New  York  Pilgrim  8oi 
l-.'l  :  ••  KuloL'v  on  Daniel  Wehster  before  City  Authorities  of  Bo 
1**r.'J:  "Six  Months  in  Italy, *'■  of  which  five  editions  have  beei 

'   "Till'  iini^'i  nf  iiifi>riiwitiiin  c>intninoil  in  ihi'S^e  two  volnmet  is  Imi 
^^.•  vi-.tu  1^111:4  iiiiM'l,  uml,  in  nur  huuibli:  upiai'jD,  jii<hciuu»;  the  wrilei 
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I i. shed ;  A  series  of  '*  Class  Readers,"  four  in  nnmber,  for  schools,  con- 
sisting of  extracts  in  prose  and  verse,  with,  biograpliical  and  critical 
notices  of  the  authors ;'  Ghiizot's  "  Essay  on  the  Character  and  Influence 
of  Washington/'  translated  from  the  Frenoli,  1840 ;  an  edition  of 
Spenser,  in  five  volumes,  with  a  critical  introduction  and  occasional 
notes ;  "  Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,"  1856. 
Mr.  Hillard  was  also  editor,  for  some  time,  of  the  "  American  Jurist," 
and  has  contributed  valuable  articles  to  the  "  North  American  Re- 
view," "  Christian  Examiner,". and  "  New  England  Magazine."  To  him 
also  we  are  indebted  for  the  life  of  the  leader  of  the  first  settlers  in 
Virginia — Captaik  JoHir  Smith — to  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of 
Sparks'  "  Library  of  American  Biography." 


EXCURSION  TO  SORRENTO.* 

On  the  morniDg  of  March  19th,  I  left  Naples  for  Sorrento, 
niuking  one  of  a  party  of  five.  The  cars  took  us  to  Castella- 
niare,  a  town  beautifully  situated  between  the  mountains  and 
the  sea,  much  resorted  to  by  the  Neapolitans  in  the  heats  of 
summer.  A  lover  of  nature  could  hardly  find  a  spot  of  more 
varied  attractions.  Before  him  spreads  the  unrivalled  bay — 
dotted  with  sails  and  unfolding  a  broad  canvas,  on  which  the 
most  glowing  colors  and  the  most  vivid  lights  are  dashed— -a 
mirror  in  which  the  crimson  and  gold  of  morning,  the  blue  of 
noon,  and  the  orange  and  yellow-green  of  sunset  behold  a  love- 
lier image  of  themselves — a  gentle  and  tideless  sea,  whose  waves 
break  upon  the  shore  like  caresses,  and  never  like  angrj  blows. 
Should  he  ever  become  weary  of  waves  and  languish  for  woods, 
he  has  only  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  sea  and  climb  the  hills 
for  an  hour  or  two,  and  he  will  find  himself  in  the  depth  of 
sylvan  and  mountain  solitudes — ^in  a  region  of  vines,  running 
streams,  deep-shadowed  valleys,  and  broad-armed  oaks — where 
he  will  hear  the  ring-dove  coo  and  see  the  sensitive  hare  dart 
across  the  forest  aisles.  A  great  city  is  within  an  hoar's  reach; 
and  the  shadow  of  Vesuvius  hangs  over  the  landscape,  keeping 
the  imagination  awake  by  touches  of  mystery  and  terror. 

thonghta  and  feelings  beautifally  expressed.  *  *  #  Mr.  HUlard  is  evi- 
dently a  scholar,  a  man  of  taste  and  feeling;  something,  we  shoiild  opine,  of 
a  poet;  and  unmistakably  a  gentteman.^'* — Frazer^z  Magazine. 

>  I  consi<Ier  these  as  among  the  very  best  reading-books  for  schools,  evinc- 
ing throughout  great  taste  and  judgment  in  the  selection  of  pieces,  and  just 
views  in  the  critical  notices. 

'  Abovt  eighteen  mileji  S.  E.  of  Naples. 
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From  CastellAmaTe  to  Sorrento,  a  noble  road  hmm  viuai  i 
few  years  past  been  constructed  between  the  moaninins  w^  um 
sei,  wbicb  in  many  places  are  so  cloae  tof^ihcr  that  ikc  v.«;u 
of  ibc  road  occupies  tbe  wbole  interreniog  »pnc«.      Vu  uc 
right,  tbe  traveller  looks  down  a  cliff  of  some  bandreii  fee;  .r 
more  upon  the  bay,  whose  i^lossy  floor  ie  dappled  wiik  pa:c:'^ 
of  green,  purple,  and  blue;  tbe  effect  of  varjing  depiik  or  .^ix 
and  shade,  or  clusters  of  rock  overgrown  with  aea-wee«i  ^r*: 
tered  over  a  sandy  bottom.'    The  road  combined  rare  eiciart:> 
of  beauty ;  for  it  nowhere  pursued  a  monotonoos  straigb:  '^^ 
but  followed  the  windings  and  tamings  of  this  many-cart^: 
shore.     Sometimes  it  was  cut  through  solid  ledges  of  rori 
sometimes  it  was  carried  on  bridges,  orer  deep  gorgv*  >>-' 
chasms,  wide  at  the  top  aud  narrowing  towards  the  boci'Q 
where  a  slender  stream  tripped  down  to  tbe  sea.     Hie  ai«icf ./ 
these  glens  were  often  planted  with  orange  and  leaMM-UT«i 
and  wc  could  look  down  upon  their  rounded  tope,  prrses*.iu 
with  their  dark-green  foliage,  their  bright,  almost  lomi*:';^ 
fruit,  and  their  snowy  blossoms,  the  finest  combination  ci  €c^:-r% 
which  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  the  temperate  zone,  at  Wm^ 
can  show.     The  scenery  was  in  the  highest  degree  paad.  besi 
tiful,  and  picturesque — with  the  most  animated  contiayu  d: 
the  most  abrupt  breaks  in  the  line  of  sight — ^ret  nerer 
or  scowling.     The  mountains  on  the  left  were  not 
scalped,  but  shadowed  with  forests,  and  thicklj  oTenrrtn 
with  shrubbery — such  wooded  heights  as  the  genins  of  G:*^ 
poetry  would  have  peopled  with  bearded  satyrs  and  baikisei 
wood-nymphs,  and  made  vocal  with  the  reeds  of  Pan  asd  t^ 
hounds  and  horn  of  Artemis.    All  the  space  near  the  Rsaiw 
stamped  with  the  gentle  impress  of  human  caltiTatioa.     Frv- 
trees  and  vines  were  thickly  planted ;  garden 
growing  in  favorable  exposures;  and  houses 
the  hollows  or  hanging  to  the  sides  of  tbe  cliff.     Orer  the 
region  there  is  a  smiling  e.ipression  of  wooing  and  i 
to  which  the  sparkling  sea  murmured  a  fltting 
No  pitiless  ice  and  granite  chill  or  wound  tlM  eje;  no 
cedars  and  pines  darken  the  mind  with  their  Arvtic 
but  l»Ioom  and  verdure,  thrown  over  ronaded  sarface%  and  tits 
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and  gay  forms  of  foliage  mantling  gray  cliffs  or  waving  from 
rocky  ledges,  give  to  the  face  of  Nature  that  mixtare  of  anima- 
tion and  softness  which  is  equally  fitted  to  soothe  a  wounded 
spirit  or  restore  an  overtasked  mind.  If  one  could  only  forget 
the  existence  of  such  words  as  "duty"  and  "progress,"  and 
step  aside  from  the  rushing  stream  of  onward-moving  life,  and 
be  content  with  being,  merely,  and  not  doing;  if  these  lovely 
forms  could  fill  all  the  claims  and  calls  of  one's  nature,  and  all 
that  we  ask  of  sympathy  and  companionship  could  be  found  in 
monntain  breezes  and  breaking  waves ;  if  days  passed  in  com- 
mnnion  with  nature.  In  which  decay  is  not  hastened  by  anxious 
vigils  or  ambitious  toils,  made  up  the  sum  of  life — where  could 
a  better  retreat  be  found  than  along  this  enchanting  ooaitf 
Here  are  the  mountuns,  and  there  is  the  sea.  Here  is  a 
climate  of  delicious  softness,  where  no  sharp  extremes  of  heat 
aiid  cold  put  strife  between  man  and  nature.  Here  is  a  smiling 
and  good-natured  population,  among  whom  no  question  of  reli- 
gion, politics,  science,  literature,  or  humanity  is  ever  discussed, 
and  the  surface  of  the  placid  hours  is  not  ruffled  by  argument 
or  contradiction.  Here  a  man  could  hang  and  ripen,  like  an 
orange  on  the  tree,  and  drop  as  gently  out  of  life  upon  the  bosom 
of  the  earth.  There  is  a  fine  couplet  of  Virgil,  which  is  full  of 
that  tenderness  and  sensibility  which  form  the  highest  charm 
of  his  poetry  as  they  probably  did  of  his  character,  and  they 
came  to  my  mind  in  driving  along  this  beantifiil  road : — 

**Hic  gelidl  fontes ;  hlo  moUia  prata,  Lycori ; 
Hio  nemus ;  hie  ipso  teoam  consumeret  aevo.*" 

There  is  something  in  the  musical  flow  of  these  lines  which  seems 
to  express  the  movement  of  a  quiet  life,  from  which  day  after  day 
loosens  and  falls,  like  leaf  after  leaf  from  a  tree  in  a  calm  day  of 
autumn.  But  Virgil's  air-castle  indudee  a  Lycoris ;  that  is, 
sympathy,  affection,  and  the  heart's  daily  food.  With  these, 
fountains,  meadows,  and  groves  may  be  dispensed  with ;  and 
without  them,  they  are  not  much  better  than  a  painted  pano- 
rama. To  have  something  to  do  and  to  do  it,  is  the  best  ap- 
pointment for  us  all.  Nature,  stem  and  coy,  reserves  her  most 
dazzling  smiles  for  those  who  have  earned  them  by  hard  work 
and  cheerful  sacrifice.     Planted  on  these  shores  and  lapped  in 

'  **  Here  oooling  fonntaini  roU  through  flowing  meadt, 
Here  woods,  I^o5ru,  lilt  Uieir  TerduDt  heads, 
Here  could  I  wear  my  careleM  life  away, 
And  in  thy  arnu  intensibly  decay.** 

VtrgiTs  Bucoiies,  x.  42,  Wharton* s  version* 
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pleasurable  sensaiions,  man  would  tarn  into  An  indolcot  dfv»»»f 

uiid  a  soft  voluptuary.  He  \^  iit-itlier  a  ti^  nor  nn  uraacv.  ^•- 
he  til  rives  best  iu  tbc  sharp  air  uf  self-denial  and  on  iLe  rvci.- 
of  toil. 

THE  ABTMT  IN  ROMS. 

Every  young  artist  dreams  of  Rome  as  the  spot  vbere  ^ 
bis  visions  muy  be  realized;  and  it  would  indeed  seea  uafi 
there,  in  a  greater  defcrce  than  anywhere  else,  were  ^aiWrK 
those  influences  which  expand  the  blosRoma,  and  ripen  iJm  fn: 
of  genius.  Nothing  can  be  more  delicioua  than  the  fint  cx:^ 
riences  of  a  dreamy  and  imaginative  younfc  man  who  eoa« 
from  a  busy  and  prosaic  city  to  pnrane  the  stndy  oC  art  <i 
Rome,  lie  finds  himself  transported  into  a  new  vorkl  wkcn 
everything  is  touched  with  liner  lights  and  softer 
The  hurry  and  bustle  to  whidi  he  has  been  accastoned 
longer  perceived.  No  sounds  of  active  life  break  the  nlr»« 
of  his  studies,  but  the  stillness  of  a  Sabbath  moreinfp  rv* 
over  the  whole  city.  The  figures  whom  he  meets  in  the  Artc^ 
move  Icisurrly,  and  no  one  has  the  air  of  beinfc  dae  at  a  ctrt^t 
place  at  a  certain  time.  All  his  experiences,  from  his 
waking  moment  till  the  clo.«e  of  the  day,  are  calcalale 
(piicken  the  imagination  and  train  the  eye.  The  first 
witich  he  hears  in  the  morning,  mingling  with  his  latest 
is  the  dash  of  a  fountain  in  a  neighboring  square.  Whes  » 
opens  his  window,  he  sees  the  i^un  resting  upon  some  dumt  a 
towor,  gray  with  time  and  heavily  freighted  with  traditX4!». 
lie  takes  his  breakfast  in  the  ground-tloor  of  an  old 
still  i>earin^  the  stamp  of  faded  splendor:  and  looks  oat 
a  shi'liered  garden,  iu  which  orange  and  lemon -trees 
by  side  wiili  oleanders  and  ro.ses.  While  he  is  sippinft 
a  litth'  girl  ;:lides  in  and  lays  a  bunch  of  violets  by  the  mii  <f 
his  platr,  with  an  expression  in  her  serious  black  ores  «»v-: 
would  niakf  ii is  fortune  if  he  could  transfer  it  to  canrasi  iHnsr 
the  day,  his  <»uly  dilTiculty  is  how  to  employ  his  bonndleiv  wva  :t 
(»r  o])pi»ruiiiity.  There  are  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol,  w-ti 
treasures  of  art  enough  to  occupy  a  patriarchal  life  of  obsMTs- 
tiiin  and  stuiiy.  There  arc  the  pulaoes  of  the  nobilitT,  mi:\ 
llii.ir  **iatrly  ari'iiilectiire,  and  tlieir  rieli  collections  of  Miatiic 
and  sculpture.  Of  the  three  hiindn*d  and  sixtj  chorrhe*  u 
Koine,  tlure  is  not  one  which  liues  not  contain  some  pictan. 
>ratue.  mosaic  or  nituiu mental  structure,  either  of  positirt  ci- 
cellenee  or  hi>torieiil  interest.     And  when  the  full  mind  rat 
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receive  no  more  impressions,  and  he  comes  iikto  the  open  air 
for  repose,  he  finds  himself  snrroanded  with  objects  which 
quicken  and  feed  the  sense  of  art.  The  dreary  monotony  of 
uniform  brick  walls,  out  of  which  doors  and  windows  are  cut 
at  regular  interyals,  no  longer  disheartens  the  eye,  but  the 
view  is  everywhere  varied  by  churches,  palaces,  public  build- 
ings, and  monuments,  not  always  of  positive  architectural 
merit,  but  each  with  a  distinctive  character  of  its  own.  The 
very  fronts  of  the  houses  have  as  individual  an  expression  as 
human  &ces  in  a  crowd.  His  walks  are  full  of  exhilarating 
surprises.  He  comes  unawares  upon  a  fountain,  a  column,  or 
an  obelisk — a  pine  or  a  cypress— s  rain  or  a  statue.  The 
living  forms  which  he  meets  are  such  as  he  would  gladly  pause 
and  transfer  to  his  sketch-book — ecclesiastics  with  garments  of 
flowing  black,  and  shovel-hats  upon  their  heads — capuchins  in 
robes  of  brown— -peasant  girls  from  Albano,  in  their  .holiday 
bodices,  with  black  hair  lying  in  massive  bniids,  large  brown 
eyes,  and  broad  low  foreheads — ^beggars  with  white  beards, 
whose  rags  flutter  picturesquely  in  the  breeze,  and  who  ask 
alms  with  the  dignity  of  Roman  senators.  Beyond  the  walls 
are  the  villas,  with  their  grounds  and  gardens,  like  landscapes 
sitting  for  their  pictures,  and  then  the  infinite,  inexhaustible 
Campagna,  set  in  its  splendid  frame  of  mountains,  with  its 
tombs  and  aqueducts,  its  skeleton  cities  and  nameless  ruins, 
its  clouds  and  cloud*shadows,  its  memories  and  traditions.  He 
sees  the  sun  go  down  behind  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  and  light 
up  the  windows  of  the  dram  with  his  red  blase,  and  the  dusky 
veil  of  twilight  gradually  extend  over  the  whole  horizon.  In 
the  moonlight  evenings,  be  walks  to  the  Colosseum,  or  to  the 
piazza  of  St.  Peter's,  or  to  the  ruins  of  the  Forum,  and  under 
a  light  which  conceals  all  that  is  unsightly,  and  idealizes  all 
that  is  impressive,  may  call  op  the  spirit  of  the  past,  and  bid 
the  buried  majesty  of  old  Rome  start  from  its  tomb. 


BOOKS. 

In  that  most  interesting  and  instructive  book,  Boswell's  Life 
of  Johnson,  an  incident  is  mentioned  which  I  beg  leave  to  quote 
in  illustration  of  this  part  of  my  subject.  The  Doctor  and  his 
biographer  were  going  down  the  Thames,  in  a  boat,  to  Green- 
wich, and  the  couversatioa  turned  opon  the  benefits  of  learning, 
which  Dr.  Johnson  maintained  to  be  of  nse  to  all  men.  "  'And 
yet,'  said  Boswell,  *  people  go  through  the  world  very  well,  and 
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carry  on  the  business  of  life  to  good  adrantage,  witiioat  kan- 
in^.'  *  Whv.  sir.'  replied  Dr.  Johnson,  'that  mmj  be 
cases  where  learning  cannot  possiblj  be  of  any  nae ;  for 
this  bor  rows  us  as  well  withoat  learning  as  if  he  eoold  aieg  tk 
song  of  Orpheas  to  the  Argonauts,  who  were  the  firat  aailon.' 
He  then  called  to  the  boy,  '  What  would  yoa  gire^  my  lad,  ti 
know  about  the  Argonauts  V  '  Sir,'  said  the  boj, '  I  woeld  gin 
what  I  hare.'  Johnson  was  much  pleased  with  this  easm. 
and  we  gave  him  a  double  fare.  Dr.  Johnson  then  toning  is 
me,  *Sir,'  said  he,  'a  desire  of  knowledge  is  the  natural  fcdiif 
of  mankind ;  and  every  human  being,  whose  mind  ia  not  ds- 
banched,  will  be  willing  to  give  all  that  he  haa  to  get  kaov- 
ledge.'" 

For  the  knowledge  that  comes  from  books  I  woald  claia  ao 
more  than  it  is  fairly  entitled  to.  I  am  well  aware  that  then 
is  no  inevitable  connection  between  intellectoal  cidtiTatioa,  as 
the  one  hand,  and  individual  Tirtue  or  social  well-being,  oa  tke 
other.  '*The  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  the  tree  of  life.'*  1 
admit  that  (renins  and  learning  are  sometimes  foand  in  coa- 
bi nation  with  ^ross  vices,  and  not  unfreqnently  with  conteapl* 
ihle  weaknesse>,  and  that  a  community  at  once  cnltiTated  and 
corrupt,  is  no  impossible  monster.  But  it  is  no  OTerstateaeat 
to  say  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  man  who  has  the 
irreatl'st  amount  of  intellectual  resources  is  in  the  least  danger 
from  inferior  temptations ;  if  for  no  other  reason,  becanst  ht 
lias  fewer  idle  moments.  The  ruin  of  most  men  dates  tnm 
some  vacant  hour.  Occupation  is  the  armor  of  the  eonl,  aid 
tlie  train  of  Idleness  is  borne  up  by  all  the  vices.  I  remessbcr 
a  satirical  poem  in  which  the  Devil  is  represented  aa  idung 
for  men,  and  adapting  his  baits  to  the  taste  and  temperaawet 
of  his  prey ;  but  the  idler,  he  said,  pleased  him  most,  beeaaK 
he  bit  the  naked  hook.  To  a  young  man  away  from  homs, 
friendless  ond  forlorn  in  a  great  city,  the  hours  of  peril  are 
tiiosc  between  sunset  and  bedtime,  for  the  moon  and  stars  see 
more  of  evil  in  a  sinirle  hour  than  the  sun  in  his  whole  daj-s 
circuit.  The  poetM  visions  of  evening  are  all  compact  of 
tender  and  soothing  images.  It  brings  the  wanderer  to  his 
home,  the  child  to  his  mother's  arms,  the  ox  to  his  stall,  and 
the  weary  laborer  to  his  rest.  Hut  to  the  gentle-hearted  yoath 
who  is  thrown  upon  the  rocks  of  a  pitiless  city,  and  stands 
"homeless  amid  a  thousand  homes,"  the  approach  of  ereniag 
brings  with  it  an  aching  sense  of  loneliness  and  desolatioB, 
wiiirli  comes  down  upon  the  spirit  like  darkness  u|M)n  the  earth. 
In  this  moot!,  his  best  impulses  boonme  n  snare  to  him,  and  he 
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is  led  astray  becaase  he  is  social,  affectioDate,  sympathetic,  and 
warm-hearted.  If  there  be  a  young  man  thus  circamstanced 
within  the  sonnd  of  my  voice,  let  me  say  to  him  that  books  are 
the  friends  of  the  friendless,  and  that  a  library  is  the  home  of 
the  homeless.  A  taste  for  reading  will  always  carry  you  into 
the  best  possible  company,  and  enable  yon  to  converse  with 
men  who  will  instruct  you  by  their  wisdom  and  charm  yon  by 
their  wit,  who  will  soothe  you  when  fretted,  refresh  you  when 
weary,  counsel  you  when  perplexed,  and  sympathize  with  yon 
at  all  times.  Evil  spirits,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  were  exorcised 
and  driven  away  by  bell,  book,  and  candle ;  you  want  but  two 
of  these  agents,  the  book  and  the  candle. 


EMMA  C.  EMBURY. 

Among  American  female  writers,  Mrs.  Embury  takes  no  mean  rank. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Dr.  James  R.  Manly,  a  distingnished  physician 
of  New  York,  and  in  1828  was  married  to  Daniel  Embury,  a  gentle- 
man of  wealth,  residing  in  Brooklyn,  and  distinguished  for  his  intel- 
lectual and  social  qualities — having  the  taste  to  appreciate  the  talents 
of  his  gifted  wife,  and  the  good  sense  to  encourage  and  aid  her  in  her 
literary  pursuits.  But  these  pursuits,  happily,  have  never  caused  her 
to  neglect  the  duties  of  a  wife  or  a  mother. 

Mrs.  Embury's  published  works  are — "  Guido,  and  other  Poems,  by 
lanthe;"  a  volume  on  '*  Female  Education;*'  "The  Blind  Qirl,  and 
other  Tales;"  "  Pictures  of  Early  Life;"  "Glimpses  of  Home  Life,  or 
Causes  and  Consequences ;"  "  Nature's  Gems,  or  American  Wild  Flow- 
ers;" "Lovers  Token  Flowers;"  "The  Waldorf  Family,  or  Grand- 
father's Legends." 

All  her  writings  exhibit  good  sense,  true  cultivation,  and  healthy 
natural  feeling,  united  to  much  refinement. 


THE  ONE  FAULT. 

'^Yon  are  unhappy,  Charles,"  said  his  mother,  one  day, 
when  they  were  alone.  "Will  you  not  tell  me  the  cause  of 
your  trouble  ?     Is  it  your  business  ?" 

''  No,  mother;  my  business  was  never  in  a  more  prosperous 
condition." 
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**  Then  sometking  is  wrong  at  honiep  nj  aoo  ;  eaa  joa  i:< 

conGde  in  me  7" 

"Oh,  there  Is  nothing  to  tell;  Manr  is  one  of  ihe  kev^ 
hearted  and  good-temi)ered  creatures  in  the  worid,  twi    " 

<*  lint  what,  Charles  f" 

''  She  has  one  fault,  mother,  and  it  is  aboQt  the  worn  mi 
could  baTe.'' 

"  The  worst,  Charles  f  Is  she  ill-tempered,  or  deidn:  a 
affection  for  yon  ?  Does  she  run  into  extrmTogBat  csoencs  fv# 
dress  or  company?'' 

"  Why,  mother,  you  know  she  has  none  of  these  dcfeeur' 

''  Then,  Charles,  she  has  not  the  irorsl  faults  she  BiigkK  ksm ' 

"  Well,  well,  perhaps  I  used  too  strong  a  ienn,  b«t  reaL't  I 
am  heart-sick — I  have  a  house,  but  no  home — I  bBTe 
but  no  service  for  them — I  have  a  wife,  bat  no 
cannot  yet  afford  to  keep  a  housekeeper,  and  natil  I  cbb.  I  w* 
no  probability  of  finding  comfort  at  home.  Mmrj  is  as  ic»-'- 
rant  as  a  baby  of  all  that  the  mistress  of  b  familr  oogte  vj 
know,  and  I  am  tired  of  living  at  the  mercj  of  b  pock  of  css^ 
less  domestics." 

"  Mary  has  been  unfortunate  in  not  leamiDg  audi  doiisi  3 
her  early  home,  Charles ;  but  certainly  there  is  no  diSrahj  i 
acqniring  a  knowledge  of  them  now.  Did  yon  eTer  tir  to 
her  ?" 

"Try  to  teach  housekeeping,  mother?  no,  indeed;  I 
OS  soon  think  of  tcnchinp:  a  woman  how  to  pot  on  her  dnv 
who  ever  heard  of  a  nmn  teaching  his  wife  how  to  km 
house  ?" 

'*  I  will  toll  you.  Charles,  what  you  might  hare  tBsgkl 
you  have  such  habits  of  onler,  and  are  so  sjstenoBtie  in  y 
arrangement  of  time,  that  you  could  easily  bBTe  impaitail 
her  your  notions  on  such  subjects,  without  appcmria^  to 
die  with  woman's  affairs ;  and  when  she  had  onoe  Iobii    ' 
half  her  task  would  have  been  accomplished." 

**  A  woman  ought  not  to  be  married  till  sho  ki 
duties.     The  parent  who  allows  a  daughter  to 
conscious  that  she  is  utterly  ifrnorant  of  these,  ia  gniltT  ef 
actual  imposition  upon  the  luckless  husband.*' 

"  You  would  scarcely  expect  a  parent  to  blaxon  his  AMS 
defects,  Charles :  n  man  chooses  a  wife  for  himself— he 
with  his  eyes  open." 

"  .No.  rii  be  hunted  if  he  does!  he  is  blinded  bj  i 
face,  at  first,  and  then  the  laily  and  her  friends 
to  noose  him  before  he  ^ets  his  eyes  open.** 
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"  Yon  aro  anj^ry,  Charleg,  and  I  am  afraid  yon  have  used 
bitter  words,  rather  than  argamenU,  with  poor  Mary." 

'■  Mother,  I  am  as  nnbappy  as  ever  was  mortal  man  ;  I  love 
home — I  loTe  mj  wife ;  bnt  when  I  seek  both,  I  am  diegnstcd 
bj  the  sight  of  a  disordered  hoQse  and  a  sloTenly  woman,  and 
m;  feelings  are  instantly  changed  into  aDger  and  almost  diH> 
like.  I  shall  break  np  housekeeping  io  the  spring;  I  can't 
bear  it  any  longer." 

"  I  think  I  conld  remedy  the  evil  of  nhich  yoo  complain,  if 
I  was  ouly  sure  that  Mary  would  not  resent  ray  interference." 

"Resent!  why,  mother,  she  never  resents  anything;  1  never 
heard  an  angry  word  from  her  in  my  life,  and  I  have  given  her 
many  a  one."  Mrs.  Wharton  looked  significantly  at  her  son 
as  ho  made  this  acknowledgment,  and  smiled,  as  she  promised 
to  make  the  attempt. 

It  happened,  oot  long  aft«r  the  conversation  above  nnrratcd, 
that  Charles  Wharton  waa  taken  serionsly  ill,  and  his  mother 
became  an  inmate  of  his  family  until  his  recovery.  There  is 
nothing  which  so  effectaally  sobdnea  wrathful  feelings,  and 
obliterates  the  recollection  of  post  nnkindness,  as  the  touch  of 
sickness.  When  death  sits  watching  beside  the  bed  of  pun, 
the  animosity  of  a  tife-long  enemy  seems  like  a  sin  gainst  the 
charities  of  life,  and  how  much  more  vain  and  wicked  seem  the 
angry  bickerings  of  those  whom  love  has  bound  together  I 
Charles  saw  nothing  of  the  sloven  in  the  attentive  and  devoted 
nurse  who  untiringly  ministered  to  his  wants,  and  Mary  felt 
more  happiness,  notwithstanding  her  apprehensions,  than  she 
had  enjoyed  (ot  many  monlhs.  But  Mrs.  Wharton,  the  ma< 
ther,  now  obtained  a  clear  insight  into  the  difficulties  which 
had  marred  their  domestic  comfort,  and,  no  sooner  was  Charles 
restored  to  convalescence,  than  she  set  herself  to  the  task  of 
subduing  them.  Fortunately  for  her  scheme,  Mary  possessed 
that  perfect  good  temper  which  was  not  to  be  raffled  even  by 
the  interference  of  a  mother-in-law,  and  Mrs.  Wharton  bad 
sufficient  tact  to  know  just  how  far  that  interference  could  be 
carried  with  success.  lu  the  course  of  the  frequent  conGdeotial 
conversations  which  occurred  between  the  mother  and  wife, 
during  the  time  when  both  were  engrossed  in  the  care  of  the 
invalid,  Mary  learned  much  of  her  husband's  early  tastes  and 
habils,  of  which  she  had  before  been  utterly  ignorant.  She 
henrd,  but  not  in  the  language  of  personal  rebnke,  of  his  pecu- 
liar notions  of  order  and  system,  and  her  mind,  which  had 
unconsciously  acquired  habits  of  reBection  and  thought  in  her 
hours  of  solitude,  began  to  onderstaod  the  benefit  of  a  regular 
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and  vell-or<lorcd  plttS  or  Wv.  Bat  ctQI  jhc  v«s  «  •  Im*  i> 
know  oiacttv  liow  to  ftmitKfl  Hcb  ■>  plsa,  Kftd  il  *■•  wt  mc) 
abe  bail  samnKvn«il  snScleBt  moral  eoarftK*  (aMiW  Mot.  loate 
H  nmairwl  no  niiAll  aban  of  It)  to  ex[>l«ia  b«r  4n««M,  mi 
mk  tn«  ail]  or  Iter  noili«r-lD-law,  UmI  abe  waa  a— Mad  lo  w» 
npon  ber  nttw  nuarw  of  Ult. 

Polloving  the  advloB  of  Mn.  Wb&rtoo,  tk*  6m  tal  Ma 
whlcli  aho  corrected  wu  tkAt  of  indol|^n|c  ta  mm  ' 
ben.  EaHj  riling  afordad  her  the  line  ta  Kttlt* 
ne«tne*8  and  propriety,  while  U  alio  it^tc  bar  tba  s^^rtaH* 
of  rialttng  the  Iraporuuit  dookaln  of  tb«  "  L«b4  of  Oaater* ' 
and  of  t&speollDf;  tha  amagwiaiit  of  lh«  manhtg  mmi  fe 
required  a  lertova  atniftfla  with  thai  bMd«ai  of  all  tfiva 
Iiido)eDC« ;  bat  Mrs.  WhartoD  aoon  road  ttmn  hm»  UMa  m 
]ike  tfac  bonds  with  which  the  Lillipvtia 
berinfc  QalliTer — nnit«d.  It  wu  inpoaaible  to 
threails.  but  if  token  tinqHj  taeh  eonld  bv  mTmimt  b^  Ito  ■*• 
ncDt  of  a  tinfrcr.  One  bj  om  «h«  eoatawlad  agalaal  harbaaw 
fanltn.  It  requfrod  itot  only  raaolation,  b«t  tM  raaraM*' 
perseverance,  to  carrr  all  her  food  totaaUoM  lato  afci  tr 
manjr  a  week  and  month  atapaed  «Tv  aba  ea«M  €tltj  m^m 
tha  mechanism  of  her  doiaeMk  ouacTM.  la  liilh.  *  a  » 
amnll  tAsk  to  rt^t^late  the  adervwaaa  of  ■  booaaboM— «»  a» 
\gis  In  each  a  manner  as  to  beatov  lb*  (nalaat  ^rayvtta  4 
comfort  npon  each  In'tirfdoal— to  dlrida  tba  itaiim  i#  ^^ 
tics,  Hii  an  to  ream  (h«  performaiMM  of  boainaaa  la  fia  fiav 
time,  and  Ibe  ei^ojmciit  of  Iciiora  whoa  Uw  taaba  aa*  mim-» 
rvmrmlivr  ami  provide  for  lb«  waaia  of  all— to  vlaAy  llto  p^ 
liar  tMtfM  of  eacli — to  prvMrre  order  aad  aaataaaa  Ibaaaaa* 
th«  mullirarioof  dopartmvnta  of  doaeatlc  lllb ;  aad  toA»«to 
without  ncitltoting  the  trUIra*  of  fritradablp  aad  aaoatp— ^^ 
out  re)lnqui*)iin|f  the  cultlration  of  oae'a  miad,  tmt  ttafli^ 
of  one's  own  heart — wltliogt  tieeomlag  a  laaaw  baaart 
dnidite.  It  js  no  caay  task,  jrel  It  way  ba  doaa;  tba  tn«  «^ 
In  this,  as  in  all  other  labors,  are  tfc«  taoal  diSeali:  ^tf  • 
(iloy  the  aid  of  lystoai  in  the  bafleabic.  aad  all  aay  ha  bl* 
accorapllsbed. 


Toa  wiDow'i  voott. 

B*  woo*  K*  villi  UioM  hsav^al 
Tlist  wooMB  lur*  III  biiw, 

TtuNS  tMith  flsllarlaa  tk^l  fUl 
Be  sweat  im  every  ear. 
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He  tells  me  that  my  face  is  fair, 

Too  fair  for  grief  to  shade : 
Mj  cheek,  he  says,  was  never  meant 

In  sorrow's  gloom  to  fade. 

He  stands  beside  me,  when  I  sing 

The  songs  of  other  days, 
And  whispers,  in  love's  thrilling  tones, 

The  words  of  heartfelt  praise ; 
And  often  in  my  eyes  he  looks, 

Some  answering  love  to  see — 
In  vahi !  he  there  can  only  read 

The  faith  of  memory. 

He  little  knows  what  thoughts  awake, 

With  every  gentle  word ; 
How,  by  his  looks  and  tones,  the  foonti 

Of  tendemesa  are  stinied. 
The  visions  of  my  yoath  return, 

Joys  far  too  bright  to  last ; 
And  while  he  speaks  of  future  bliss, 

I  think  but  of  the  past. 

Like  lamps  in  Eastern  sepulchres, 

Amid  my  heart's  deep  gloom, 
Affection  dieds  its  holiest  light 

Upon  my  husband's  tomb. 
And,  as  those  lamps,  if  brought  once  more 

To  upper  air,  grow  dim. 
So  my  soul's  love  is  cold  and  dead, 

Unless  it  glow  for  him. 
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When  in  the  shadow  of  the  tomb 

This  heart  shall  rest. 
Oh !  lay  me  where  spring  ilow'rets  bloom 

On  earth's  bright  breast. 

Oh !  ne'er  in  vaulted  chambers  lay 

My  lifeless  form ; 
Seek  not  of  such  mean,  worthless  prey 

To  cheat  the  worm. 

In  this  sweet  city  of  the  dead 

I  fain  would  sleep, 
Where  flowers  may  deck  my  narrow  bed, 

And  night-dews  weep. 

But  raise  not  the  sepulchral  stone 

To  mark  the  spot ; 
Enough,  if  by  thy  heart  alone 

'Tis  ne'er  forgot. 
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ABSENCE. 


\:.uw  lo  me.  Inv,. ;  f..TL->'l  f>rh  forlM  .lutr 

That  c-lisin»  tliy  f<ii>i.-l'i-!i  t.)  tli-  rrrtw-lM  mart 
['i>in>-.  ti>ok  with  me  iijxiii  •■.inli'i  summer  l>-*ai> , 

And  lol  iU  iiidufiice  c>if<-r  ll>7  w^krj-  b-ut. 

C'uiuv  to  ni»,  lo»»  ' 
[.'ninn  to  inc.  lovi> ;  Iho  Tr>iri>  ot  *ong  i*  nVFUinf 

Frmii  ii;ilurf".'  linrp  in  »Terr  ranwl  U>nr. 
Aii.1  ii.aiiy  a  v..i,-,  uf  l.inl  an.l  Wc  ii  l-Ilinj 

A  tale  of  )<>7  uiui.l  tli«  fure^U  loni>. 

C'onii-  to  in(>.  \nrr  ;  inr  lipart  ran  tirrrr  dottlit  thr> 
Yi'l  f'lr  lli.v  KHivl  rouiianii'luliip  I  |iine  : 

I  'li.  ii.vi.r  iiiun-  lan  jc'.v  I-  Jot  without  tli«  ; 
Mv  ii!.M-un-«,  tven  a*  my  life.  ar.»  thinv. 

Com*  to  me,  1ot«' 


II !    TKI.I.  MK  MiT  OF  LltFTT  FATE. 

(.■II  m.'iinl  of  lofty  hi-, 


Tli.'  .111.  iiiav  l.i'.ir  a  pfi« 

inivl  draagiit. 

Iltil  V.-1  Ih.>.liili.-iril1  !■ 
T1...  -tiriiir  ^.n,.-lit  I'-l 

-iB.-.!— 

r  oM. 

T..  '.-k  .■>iii'.i'ii..MV  i;....l 

W.-!ilil.\  ..•lilt-riiii:  irifl'.  : 

M.xy  .■li.inii  hi-  w.-.iry  - 

,-.  away 

iiil  pWa.ur..-, 

1..I1I  ; 

■  '■III  n-.i.i,iii  kl:.-.«-  ..li.x.I 

Tli:it  U-\..n.  :.:i  1-  ..■■■r 

F..r..M  lif...  .I.rk  .'mlI-Ii: 

.!y  .ir"im— 
ic.-i<li  stm.im 
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JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

This  distinguished  poet  of  freedom  and  hnmanity  is  of  a  Quaker 
family,  and  was  bom  near  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1808. 
Until  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  remained  at  home,  passing  his 
time  in  the  district  school,  in  assisting  his  father  on  the  farm,  and 
writing  occasional  verses  for  the  "Haverhill  Gazette."  After  spend- 
ing two  years  in  the  Academy  at  Haverhill,  he  went  to  Boston  in 
1828,  and  became  editor  of  the  "American  Manufacturer,*'  a  news- 
paper devoted  to  the  interest  of  a  protective  tariff.  In  1830,  he  be- 
came editor  of  the  "New  England  Weekly  Review,"  published  at 
Hartford,  and  remained  connected  with  it  for  about  two  years ;  during 
which  period  he  published  a  volume  of  poems  and  prose  sketches, 
entitled  "  Legends  of  New  England."  He  then  returned  home,  and 
spent  two  or  three  years  on  his  farm,  during  which  time  he  was 
elected  by  the  town  of  Haverhill  a  representative  to  the  legislature  of 
his  native  State.  This  was  as  creditable  to  the  electors  as  the  elected, 
as  his  strong  anti-slavery  feelings  were  then  well  known.  In  1836, 
ho  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and 
defended  its  principles  as  editor  of  the  "  Pennsylvania  Freeman,"  a 
weekly  paper  published  in  Philadelphia.  About  this  time  appeared 
his  longest  poem,  "  Mogg  Megone,"  an  Indian  story,  which  takes  its 
name  from  a  leader  among  the  Saco  Indians,  in  the  bloody  war  of 
1677. 

In  1840,  Mr.  Whittier  removed  to  Amesbury,  Massachtisetts,  where 
lie  still  resides,  and  where  all  his  late  publications  have  been  written. 
In  1845,  appeared  "The  Stranger  in  LoweU,"  a  series  of  sketches  of 
scenery  and  character,  which  the  varied  character  of  the  population 
of  that  famed  manufacturing  town  might  naturally  suggest.  In 
1 847,  he  became  corresi>onding  editor  of  the  "  National  Era,"  pub- 
lished at  Washington,  and  gave  to  that  ]^per  no  small  share  of  the 
celebrity  which  it  has  ever  enjoyed  of  being  one  of  the  very  ablest 
papers  in  the  country.  The  next  year  a  very  elegant  edition  of  all  hia 
poems,  including  his  "Voices  of  Freedom,"  was  published  by  Mussey, 
of  Boston.*  In  1849,  appeared  his  "Leaves  from  Margaret  Smith's 
Journal,"  written  in  the  antique  style  by  the  fiotitioua  fair  journalist, 
who  visits  New  England  in  1678,  and  writes  letters  to  a  gentleman  in 
England,  to  whom  she  is  to  be  married,  descriptive  of  the  manners 


'  It  i?  of  the  octavo  sisoj-and  elegantly  illnstrated  by  Billings. 
5« 
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and  influences  of  the  times.  In  delicate  and  hsppj  deaeriptioa 
work  is  full  of  beauties,  preserving  most  tmthfalljr  the  stjle 
habits  of  thought  of  the  time  when  it  pretendi  to  hare  been  wri 
In  1850,  appeared  his  volume  "  Old  Portraits  and  Modem  Sketd 
a  series  of  prose  essays  on  Bunyan,  Baxter,  &o.;  and  la  the  i 
year,  "  Songs  of  Labor  and  other  Poema,"  in  whioh  ho  <*igw«aft 
renders  interesting  the  mechanio  arts  by  the  astoolatknia  of  kU 
and  fancy.  Since  that  time  he  has  pnblithed  "  Laji  of  name," 
"  The  Chapel  of  the  Hermits  and  other  Poems  ;*'  while,  daring  the  « 
period  since  1847,  he  has  almost  everj  week  emiohed  the  oolnmi 
the  **  National  Era"  with  some  felioitoos  prose  esaAj,  or  seme  i 
stirring  poem  that,  like  the  blast  of  a  tmmpet,  denonnoos  the  c 
and  curae  of  slavery. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  of  Mr.  WhitUer  In  too  ■trong  to 
both  as  a  man  and  as  a  writer.  At  a  time  when  to  be  an  j 
slavery  man  was  to  be  maligned,  abased,  and  oatraolaed  fiom  aoei 
Whi tiler  stood  forth  the  bold  antagonist  of  the  sin,  and  poured  toil 
indignation  in  strains  of  exalted  Christian  patriotiam,  vhieh,  if 
now  fully  appreciated,  will  in  after  times  give  him  rank  mm  one  of 
very  first  of  American  poets. 

But  there  is  another  side  of  the  picture,  scarcely  less  beoutifa 
behold.  Though  boldness  and  energy  are  Whittier'e  loeding  < 
racteristics,  and  though  many  of  his  poems  breathe  «  <i^<i^nt  tei 
the  oppressor,  and  show  a  hatred  of  slavery  as  intense,  if  powiUi 
it  deserves,  yet  both  his  prose  works  and  his  poetiy  exhibit  peaa 
that  for  tenderness,  grace,  and  beauty,  are  not  exceeded  hy  thn 
any  otiier  American  writer.  Ho  thus  unites  qaalltiea  eeeaing^  o 
site  in  a  heart  every  pulsation  of  whioh  beats  warmly  for  hnaiAnJ 


PALESTINE. 

R1*>Rt  land  of  Judea !  thrioe  hallowed  of  son^, 
\Vh«fre  the  holiest  of  memories  pilgrim-like  throng; 
In  the  shade  of  thy  palms,  by  the  shores  of  thy  sea. 
On  thu  hills  of  thy  beauty,  my  heart  is  with  thee. 

With  the  eye  of  a  spirit  I  look  on  that  shore, 
When*  pilgrim  and  prophet  have  linger'd  before ; 
With  the  glide  of  a  spirit  I  traverse  the  sod 
Made  bright  by  the  steps  of  the  angels  of  Qon. 

Lo,  ]^thlehem*s  hill-site  before  me  i^  seen, 
With  the  mountains  around  and  the  valleys  between  ; 
There  re8te<l  the  shephenls  of  Judah,  and  there 
Tlie  song  of  the  angels  rose  sweet  on  the  air. 
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And  Bethanj's  palm-trees  in  beanij  still  throw 
Their  shadows  at  noon  on  the  rains  below; 
Bat  where  are  the  sisters  who  hastened  to  greet 
The  lowlj  Redeemer,  and  sit  at  HiS  feet  f 

I  tread  where  the  twelve  in  their  wajfiiiring  trod; 
I  stand  where  they  stood  with  the  ohosen  of  Gk)i>— 
Where  His  blessings  were  heard  and  his  lessons  were  tanght, 
Where  the  blind  were  restored  and  the  healing  was  wronght. 

O,  here  with  His  flook  the  sad  Wanderer  eam»— 
These  hills  Hb  toil'd  over  in  grief,  are  the  same— 
The  foants  where  Hb  drank  by  the  way-side  still  flow, 
And  the  same  airs  are  blowing  whioh  breath'd  on  his  brow  I 

And  throned  on  her  hills  sits  Jemsalem  yet, 
But  with  dast  on  her  forehead,  and  chainri  on  her  feet; 
For  the  crown  of  her  pride  to  the  mooker  hath  gone, 
And  the  holy  Shechinah  is  dark  where  it  shone* 

Bat  wherefore  this  dream  of  the  earthly  Abode 
Of  hamanity  clothed  in  the  brightaMSs  of  Qod  f 
Were  my  spirit  bat  toned  from  the  ontwaid  and  dim, 
It  could  gaze,  even  now,  on  the  jiresenoe  of  him  1 

Not  in  clouds  and  in  terrors,  bat  gentle  as  when, 

In  love  and  in  meekness,  Hb  moved  among  men ; 

And  the  voice  which  breathed  peace  to  the  waves  of  the  sea, 

In  the  hush  of  my  spirit  would  whisper  to  me  t 

And  what  if  my  feet  may  hot  tread  where  Hb  stood, 
Nor  my  ears  hear  the  dashing  of  Oalilee's  flood. 
Nor  my  eyes  see  the  oross  wldoh  he  bow'd  him  to  bear, 
Nor  my  knees  press  (Jethsemane's  garden  of  prayer. 

Tet,  Loved  of  the  Father,  Thy  Spirit  is  near 
To  the  meek,  and  the  lowly,  and  penitent  here ; 
And  the  voice  of  thy  love  is  the  same  even  now, 
As  at  Bethany's  tomb,  or  on  Olivet's  brow. 

0,  the  outward  hath  gone  I — but,  in  glory  and  power. 
The  Spirit  surviveth  the  things  of  an  hour ; 
Unchanged,  nndecaying,  its  Pentecost  flame 
On  the  heart's  secret  altar  is  bnming  the  same  I 


OLIBIGAIi  0PPRS880B& 

[In  the  Report  of  the  celebrated  pro-slarerx  meeting  in  Charleston,  8.  C,  on  the 
4th  of  9th  month,  1835,  published  In  the  "Ooorier'*  of  that  ettj,  it  is  stated:  "The 
CLERGY  of  all  denominatitms  dUended  in  a  bodu,  uuri»iNa  nuuft  ■▲nonoiis  to  rm 
PKocEEDiNus,  and  adding  by  their  preaenoe  to  the  unpresaiTe  character  of  the  scene."] 

Just  Gk>d  I  and  these  are  they 
Who  minister  at  thine  altar,  Gk)d  of  Right  I 
Men  who  their  hands  with  prayer  and  blessing  lay 

On  Israel's  Ark  of  light  I 
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\yhat !  preach,  and  kidnap  men  ? 
Give  thanks — and  rob  Thj  own  afflicted  poor  t 
Talk  of  Thy  glorious  liberty,  and  then 

Bolt  hard  the  captive's  door  ? 

What  I  servants  of  Thy  own 
Merciful  Son,  who  came  to  seek  and  save 
Tlie  homeless  and  the  outcast — fettering  down 

The  tasked  and  plundered  slave  1 

Pilate  and  Uerod,  friends  I 
Chief  priests  and  rulers,  as  of  old,  combine  I 
Just  God  and  holy !  is  that  church,  which  lends 

Strength  to  the  spoiler,  Thine  f 

Paid  hypocrites,  who  turn 
Judgment  aside,  and  rob  the  Iloly  Book 
Of  those  high  words  of  truth  which  search  and  bom 

In  warning  and  rebuke  ; 

Feed  fat,  yo  locusts,  feed  1  j 

And,  in  your  tasselled  pulpits,  thank  the  Lord 
That,  from  the  toiling  bondman's  utter  need. 

Ye  pile  your  own  full  board. 

IIow  long,  0  Lord  !  how  long 
Sluill  such  a  priesthocvl  barter  truth  away, 
An<l,  in  Thy  name,  for  robbery  and  wrong 

At  Tliy  own  altars  pray  i 

Is  not  Tliy  hand  Btrot('he<l  forth 
Visibly  in  tlie  heavens,  to  aw(!  and  smite? 
^^ltall  not  tlio  living  (iod  of  all  tbo  earth, 

And  heaven  above,  do  right  f 

Wot»,  then,  to  all  who  grind 
Tiu'ir  brethren  of  a  common  Father  down! 
To  all  who  plunder  from  the  immortal  mind 

Its  bright  and  glorious  crown! 

Woe  to  the  priesthoo*!  I  woe 
To  thosj'  whoso  bin*  is  with  the  i)rice  of  blood — . 
Perverting,  darkening,  changini;  as  tliey  go, 

The  Searching  truths  of  God  I 

Their  glory  and  their  miiiht 
Shall  i>eiish  ;  and  their  very  names  shall  l»e 
Vilt»  before  all  tln»  people,  in  the  light 

Of  a  wurld's  libertv. 

Oh  !  speed  the  moment  on 
When  Wrong  shnll  c«»ase — and  Liberty  and  Love, 
And  Truth,  and  Right,  throughout  the  earth  bo  known 

As  in  their  liome  above. 


JOBR  O.  WUITim. 


LXOOBIT'S  MOmmXHT.' 
"  Ta  bsIM  Un  lamia  it  Ika  pnpksU." — Holt  Wbit. 

Yes— pUe  the  insrtla  o'er  him  I     It  la  well 
That  je  who  mocked  him  in  hlB  looff  stem  atrire, 
And  planted  in  the  pathiray  of  hU  life 

The  plonghaharea  of  jooi  hatred  hot  from  hell, 
Who  oUmored  down  the  bold  rsbnner  when 
He  ple&ded  for  his  ciiptiTe  fellow  men, 

Who  epamed  him  in  the  market-pUoe,  and  aooght 
Within  thy  walU,  St.  Tammany,  to  bind 

In  party  chains  the  tree  and  honest  thonght. 
The  angel  nttentnee  of  an  nprlght  mind — 

Well  is  It  now  that  o'er  hla  gntve  je  raise 

The  stony  tribute  of  yonr  tardy  praise, 

For  not  alone  that  pile  ahall  teU  to  Fame 
Of  the  brave  heart  beneath,  bnt  of  tbe  bnitdeis'  ahame  1 


So  faHen,  ao  lost  I  the  light  withdrawn 

Which  once  be  wore  I 
The  glory  from  his  gray  hairs  gone  — 

ForeTermore  I 

'  This  ia  Wm.  Leggett,  wIid  in  ISM  wa«  ioTlttd  by  VTa.  C.  Bryaot  ai 

BHooiate  editor  of  [ha  "ETaning  Po«t."  Ha  wu  an  able  and  fearlcn  da- 
feadar  of  truth,  and  in  IB35,  whan  the  maatingi  of  the  abolltioniita  ware 
dispeisad  in  New  York  by  mobe,  thtir  honwl  attMkad,  and  thair  farnltnre 
horned  in  tha  itroeU,  he  daftodad  with  nobla  ■■■]  and  aignal  abUitj  tha 
right  of  liberty  of  apeach,  and  bacam*  tha  warm  and  aamait  friand  of  frae- 
dom.  Tha  following  linaa  npon  big  memory,  written  by  Mr.  Bryaot,  do 
credit  no  loM  to  the  author  than  to  tha  lubjtot ; — 

Hu  Ifift  bqblad  htm  mora  tfau  fama. 
For  whsn  Utl  diaUi-fiwt  una  to  Ua 

On  Lafgatt-a  wum  ud  ibI(1i(t  heart,  , 
Ind  qnaach  hla  bold  Bid  frludly  aja, 

Hii  iplrit  did  Boi  UI  daiwrt. 
Tha  wordi  of  lira  (hat  fToni  hla  pen 

Ware  dniii  npoD  Ihe  aurad  pado, 
ami  muTe,  tUICihaha  Iba  heartaof  mea 


*  Thaaa  liow,  so  (til  ef  teadar  ra»et,  da^p  griaf,  a»d  tooaUaf  •atbatf 
were  writtoD  whan  the  Daws  eamaof  lEeiad  eOBiM  of  Dantal  Wabatar  la  sap- 
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Revile  him  not — tho  Tempter  hmth 

A  ernaro  for  all ! 
And  pitying  teara,  not  scorn  and  wratii. 
BeCt  his  fall. 

Oh  I  dnmb  be  paa^ion't  ptonnj  T%g^^ 
When  he  who  might 

Have  lighted  up  and  leil  hid  age 
Falls  back  in  night. 

Scorn!  wonld  the  an^eN  langh  to  mark 
A  bright  floal  driven. 

Fiend-goaded,  dawn  the  end  lens  dark. 
Prom  hope  and  hearen  * 

Let  not  the  land,  once  prond  of  him. 

Insult  him  now, 
Nor  brand  with  deeper  flliame  his  dim 

Dishonored  bruw. 

But,  let  its  humbleil  tton<i,  instea<l. 

From  sea  to  Uke, 
A  lone  lament,  as  for  the  d»*ad. 

In  sadness  make. 

Of  all  we  lored  and  honored,  noosbt 
Save  jjower  remains — 

A  fallen  aiuel's  pride  of  thought 
Still  .strong  in  chains. 

All  else  i^  cone:  from  those  great  ejf>4 

Th#»  !»oul  has  fled : 
When  faith  in  hist,  wht-n  honor  di»-*. 

The  man  is  dead  ! 

Then  jwiy  tlie  rev^'n-nte  of  old  dar^ 

To  his  dead  fame : 
Walk  bat-kwanl  with  averted  gaz«>. 

And  hide  the  shame! 


MAUD  MULLKR. 

Maud  Mailer,  on  a  summer's  daj. 
Raked  the  meadow  ttweet  with  bar. 

IWne.ith  her  torn  hat  iclowe*!  the  wealth 
Of  iiiiiii»le  iHMUtv  anil  rustic  health. 

Sinciiit:,  shv  wroucht,  and  her  merrj  glee 
Tlie  moi'k-hinl  echoed  from  his  tree. 

lUit.  whi-n  shi«  clanoe  I  to  thi*  far-off  totm. 
White  fioiii  it-  hiIl->lope  locking  down, 

|<i>rtin^thf  "  ri)nipri«nii<-i'  M>-s«urf^"  (inciailin|t  th«  '*  FagitiT*  91a v*  1«* 
in  \\\*  •|H'4>ch  .l<*li^«'rv<l  in  iht*  {'   S.  S^niit#.  ad  th«  Tth  of  Manh.  lASA. 
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A  wish,  that  she  b&rdl;  dared  to  own, 

For  something  better  thwi  the  had  Itnown. 

The  Judge  rode  slowly  down  tho  Une, 

Smoothing  hia  hoTse'a  ohestnut  nuuie. 

He  drew  hia  bridle  in  the  ahade 

Of  the  apple-trees,  to  greet  the  maid ; 

And  asked  a  draught  from  the  spriDg  that  flowed 

Through  the  meadow  aoross  Uie  road. 

Sbe  stooped  where  the  cool  spring  bubbled  up, 

And  Ailed  for  him  her  small  tin  cap. 


He  spoke  of  the  grass  and  flowers  and  trees, 
Of  tbe  ainging  birds  and  the  homming  beoa  ; 
Tlien  talked  of  the  hajing,  and  wondered  whether 
The  cloud  in  the  west  would  bring  foul  weather. 
And  Mmd  forgot  her  brier-tom  gown, 
And  her  graceful  anklea  bore  and  hrown ; 
And  listened,  while  a  pleased  surprise 
Looked  from  her  long-lashed  haiel  eyes. 
At  last,  like  one  who  (or  delay 
Seeks  a  Tain  eicnee,  he  rode  away. 

"Ah  me  I 

rl 

"  Ha  wonid  dress  me  up  In  silks  so  fine. 

And  praise  and  toast  me  at  his  wine. 

"  M^  father  should  wear  a  broadclotti  ooat ; 

My  brother  should  sail  a  painted  boat. 

"I'd  dress  my  mother  so  grand  and  gay. 

And  the  baby  should  hare  a  new  toy  eaeb  day. 

"  And  I'd  feed  the  hungry,  and  clothe  the  poor. 

And  all  should  bless  me  who  left  onr  door." 


"  A  form  more  fair,  a  face  more  sweet, 
Ne'er  liath  It  been  my  lot  to  meet. 
"  And  her  modest  answtr  and  graoaful  air 
Show  her  wise  and  good  as.  aha  ii  bii. 
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"  Would  Bh«  wera  mine,  and  I  to-dftj, 
Like  her,  a  harvester  of  hay : 

"  No  doabtfnl  balance  of  rights  and  momgB, 
Nor  weary  lawyers  with  endless  tongvaa, 

**  Bat  low  of  cattle  and  song  of  Mrds, 
And  health  and  qoiet  and  loring  words." 

Bot  he  thought  of  his  sisters  proud  and  eald. 
And  his  mother  vain  of  her  rank  and  gold. 

So,  closint^  his  heart,  the  Jndge  rode  oo, 
And  Maud  was  left  in  the  field  alono. 

But  the  lawyers  smiled  that  afternoon. 
When  he  hummed  in  eonrt  an  old  lo^e-tmia  ; 

And  the  young  girl  mased  bssids  the  well. 
Till  the  rain  on  the  unraksd  elorer  Ml. 

He  wedded  a  wife  of  richest  dower, 
Who  lived  for  fashion,  as  he  for  psmr* 

Yet  oft,  in  his  marble  hearth's  bright  glow, 
Ho  watched  a  picture  oome  and  go: 

And  sweet  Maud  Mailer's  hasel  eyes 
LfOoked  out  in  their  innocent  surprise. 

Oft,  when  the  wine  in  his  glass  was  red, 
lie  longed  for  the  wayside  well  instead ; 

And  closed  his  eyes  on  his  garnished  rooms, 
•  To  dream  of  meadows  and  clover-blooms. 

And  the  proud  man  sighed,  with  a  secret  jptdn : 
'*  Ah,  that  I  were  free  again  t 

"  Free  as  when  I  rode  that  day, 

Where  the  barefoot  maiden  raked  her  hay.** 

Sh(.>  wcdde<l  a  man  unlearned  and  poor. 
And  many  children  played  round  her  door. 

But  care,  and  sorrow,  and  childbirth  pain 
Left  their  traces  on  heart  and  brain. 

And  oft,  when  the  summer  sun  shone  bot 
On  the  new-mown  hay  in  the  meadow-lot, 

And  she  heard  the  little  spring  brook  fall 
Over  the  roadside,  through  the  wall, 

In  the  shade  of  the  apple-treo  again 
Shu  saw  a  rider  draw  his  rein. 

And,  gazing  down  with  timid  graee, 
She  folt  his  pleased  eyes  read  her  faee. 

Sometimes  her  narrow  kitchen  walls 
Stretched  away  into  stately  halls  ; 
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The  weary  wheel  to  a  Bpinnet  turned, 
The  tallow  candle  an  astral  bnmed, 

And  for  him  who  sat  hy  the  chimney  lug, 
Dozing  and  grumbling  o*er  pipe  and  mug, 

A  manly  form  at  her  side  she  8aw< 
And  joy  was  duty,  and  love  was  law. 

Then  she  took  up  her  burden  of  life  again, 
Saying  only,  "  It  might  have  been." 

Alas  for  maiden,  alas  for  Judge, 

For  rich  repiner  and  household  drudge ! 

God  pity  them  both  I  and  pity  us  all, 
Who  vainly  the  dreams  of  youth  recall. 

For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen. 

The  saddest  are  these :  "  It  might  have  been  t" 

Ah,  well  I  for  us  all  some  sweet  hope  lies 
Deeply  buried  from  human  eyes  ; 

And,  in  the  hereafter,  angels  may 
Roll  the  stone  from  its  grave  away  I 


DEMOCRACY. 

All  things  whatsoever  je  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 

them.— Matthsw  vil.  12. 

Bearer  of  Freedom's  holy  light, 
Breaker  of  Slavery's  chain  and  rod, 

The  foe  of  all  which  pains  the  sight, 
Or  wounds  the  generous  ear  of  God  I 

The  generous  feeling,  pure  and  warm, 
Which  owns  the  rights  of  all  divine — 

The  pitying  heart — ^the  helping  arm — 
The  prompt  self-sacrifice — are  thine. 

Beneath  thy  broad,  imi>artial  eye, 
How  fade  the  lines  of  cast  and  birth  t 

How  equal  in  their  suffering  He 
The  groaning  multitudes  of  earth  t 

Still  to  a  stricken  brother  true, 

Whatever  clime  hath  nurtured  h!m  ; 

As  stooped  to  heal  the  wounded  Jew 
The  worshipper  of  Oerizim. 

By  misery  unrepelled,  unawed 
By  pomp  or  power,  thou  see'st  a  Han 

In  prince  or  peasant — slave  or  lord — 
Pale  priest,  or  swarthy  artisan. 
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Tlirongh  all  diBgnise,  form,  place  or  name. 
Beneath  the  flaunting  robet  of  ain. 

Til  rough  poTertj  and  squalid  ■hame. 
Thou  lookest  on  the  man  within. 

On  man,  as  man,  retaining  yet. 
However  debased,  and  soiled,  and  dim. 

The  crown  npon  his  forehead  sei^ 
The  immortal  gift  of  God  to  him. 

And  there  is  reverence  in  thj  look ; 

For  that  frail  form  which  mortala  wear 
Tlic  Spirit  of  the  Holiest  took, 

And  veiled  His  perfect  brightneaa  there. 

Tlij  name  and  watchword  o*er  this  land 
I  hear  in  every  breeze  that  stirs, 

And  round  a  thousand  altare  stand 
Tliy  banded  Party  worshippers. 

Not  to  these  altars  of  a  day. 
At  Party's  call,  my  gift  I  bring ; 

But  on  thy  olden  shrine  I  lay 
A  freeman's  dearest  offering ; 

The  voiceless  utterance  of  his  will — 
HIh  plo'lge  to  Freedom  and  to  Truth, 

That  manhood  *s  heart  remembers  still 
The  homage  of  its  generous  yonth. 

Eitctian  Day,  1S43. 


THE  WISH  OF  TO-DAY. 

I  aHk  not  now  for  gold  to  gild 

With  mocking  tiliine  a  weary  frame ; 
The  yearning  of  the  mind  is  stilled^ 

I  a>«k  not  now  for  Fame. 

A  rost'-clond,  dimly  seen  al>OTe, 
Melting  in  heaven's  blue  depths  away —  i 

0  !  8weet,  fond  dream  of  human  Love!  ■ 
For  thee  I  may  not  pray. 

But,  bowed  in  lowliness  of  mind,  ( 

I  make  my  humble  wishes  known—  > 

1  only  Arik  a  will  resigned, 

0  Father,  to  thine  own  ! 

To-day,  In^neath  thy  chastening  eye, 

1  rr.ivf>  alone  for  peace  and  rest,  ' 
Hubmii«sivo  in  thy  hand  to  lie, 

And  feel  that  it  is  bent. 

A  marvel  seems  the  Universe,  • 

A  miracle  our  Life  and  Death ; 
A  mystery  which  I  cannot  pierce,  i 

Around,  above,  beneath. 


I 
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In  vain  I  task  my  aching  brain. 

In  vain  the  sage's  thought  I  scan ; 
I  only  feel  how  weak  and  vain, 

How  poor  and  blind,  Is  man. 

And  now  my  spirit  sighs  for  home, 

And  longs  for  light  whereby  to  see, 
And,  like  a  weary  child,  wonld  come, 

O  Father,  nnto  Thee  I 

Thongh  oft,  like  letters  traced  on  si^nd. 

My  weak  resolves  have  passed  away, 
In  mercy  lend  thy  helping  hand 

Unto  my  prayer  to-day ! 


MILTON. 

Blind  Milton  approaches  nearly  to  my  conception  of  a  trae 
hero.  What  a  picture  have  we  of  that  sublime  old  man,  as 
sick,  poor,  blind^  and  abandoned  of  friends,  he  still  held  fast 
his  heroic  integrity,  rebuking  with  his  unbending  republican- 
ism the  treachery,  cowardice,  and  servility  of  his  old  associates  I 
He  had  outlived  the  hopes  and  beatific  yisions  of  his  youth ; 
he  had  seen  the  loud-mouthed  advocates  of  liberty  throwing 
down  a  nation's  freedom  at  the  feet  of  the  shameless,  debauch- 
ed, and  peijnred  Charles  the  Second,  crouching  to  the  harlot* 
thronged  court  of  the  tyrant,  and  forswearing  at  onee  their 
religion  and  their  republicanism.  The  executioner's  axe  had 
been  busy  among  his  friends.  Yaoe  and  Hampden  slept  in 
their  bloody  graves.  Cromwell's  ashes  had  been  dragged 
from  their  resting-place;  for  even  in  death  the  effeminate 
monarch  hated  and  feared  the  conqueror  of  Naseby  and  Mar- 
ston  Moor.  He  was  left  alone,  in  age  and  penury  and  blind- 
ness; oppressed  with  the  knowledge  that  all  which  his  free  soul 
abhorred  had  returned  npon  bis  beloved  country.  Yet  the 
spirit  of  the  stern  old  republican  remained  to  the  last  un- 
broken, realizing  the  truth  of  the  language  of  his  own  Samson 
Agonistes : — 

" Patience  is  tha  exercise 

Of  saints ;  the  trial  of  their  fortitude, 
Making  them  each  their  own  deliverer. 
And  victor  over  all 
That  tyranny  or  fortune  can  inflict." 

True,  the  overwhelming  ourae  had  gone  over  his  country. 
Harlotry  and  atheism  sat  in  the  high  places,  and  the  **  caresses 
of  wantons  and  the  jests  of  buffoons  regulated  the  measures  of 


.   ♦ 
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ft  poTprnmcnt  wliicli  had  jnst  nbilitj  etmn^h  to  t!^  ei" 
reli'?ion  enoujrh  to  porsccuto."  Hnt.  while  Miii'in  O!--; 
ovor  this  disastrons  rlmii^.  no  self-reproach  min«*lel  w  -. 
sorrow.  To  the  last,  he  had  striven  a^inst  the  o:  :<•  —  - 
nnd  when  confined  to  his  narrow  alley  a  prisoner,  izi  l  •  v« 
nienn  dwelling!,  like  another  rroinethcas  on  his  ror'%  r.  <-  . 
turnod  upon  liim  an  eye  of  iinsubdned  defiance :  and  w  ho  *.  *  .-  i>* 
rend  his  powerful  appeal  to  his  cuuntrvnieu  when  they  «•--  : 
the  eve  of  welcoming  hack  the  tyranny  and  mi.-niitf  ».  .  n 
tiio  e\])LMiso  of  so  ninch  blood  and  treai^ure,  had  be^r  "  .-  •: 
oir,  can  ever  forget  it  ? 
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1  ndraire  the  subliiniiy  of  his  p**niH<.  Hnt  I  ha?-*  '-i- 
nnd  do  still  fear  the  eonserpinnres — the  ineviiaM**  c^r.^  ..-''** 
of  his  writinps.  1  fear  that  in  our  enthniiaystir"  ad:i)ir»:  • 
ponius,  onr  idolatry  of  poetry,  tlic  nwful  inipioty.  an«i  th-*  «rAr- 
iriTinj'  unbelief  containiMl  in  tho«f  writincr*.  ar»»  Iirhrlr  - 1 -k 
<»V(T,  and  arriiiiesced  in,  as  thi'  a]l'>wabl»»  ab^rTatton*  »-f  a  !?»■*•• 
intellect,  which  had  liftrd  it?clf  above  the  orilinary  wor*-!  »*-^ 
had  l)rokcn  dnwn  the  barrier'*  nf  ordinary  mind,  and  ■h*h^ 
veiled  in  a  creation  of  it«5  own  :  a  worM.  nror  whiVh  '>'  «i» 
shine  of  imai^ination  liL'litened  at  limes  with  an  alm*^:  i 
irlory,  to  be  sncccc«ieil  by  tlie  thiek  blneknosiK  of  d^u^. 
terror,  and  misanthropy.  n*lieved  only  by  the  li^^htnior  t 
of  terrible  nnd  nnhnly  pas*f«in. 

The  blessinp  of  that  tniijhty  intellect — the  pro«li)ra!  c^  « 
Heaven — became,  in  his  j^os-ses'sijin.  a  burthen  and  a  mrre.    Ht 
wa<«  wretched  in  his  irlooniy  nnbelirf,  and  he  strive.  witA  tir 
selfish  purpose  which  too  dften  actn»ie<9  the  miMM*abIe«  to  dm 
\\\<  fcMow  l)einp<  from  their  only  abiding  hope;  to  break  -i.-wt 
ill  the  human  bosom,  the  beautiful  altar  of  its  faith,  and  v*^  is 
i:i  ntlicr  bii<i»!n«i  the  <ioubi   and  despair  which  darier*^i  •> 
«'-.\n:  to  Ira-1  liis  nadors — the  vast  multitude  of  the  l»<ar'./i 
til"  pure,  anil  tlic  >:ifted,  who  knelt  to  his  trt'nius  a.<   • 
lu.inifcsiations  of  ji  new  divinitv — into  thai  cvrr  darker  «•:    i  : 
u!ii<h    i"*   trodden  only  by  the  lust  to  hope — the  f.rsa*  i 
ll,;iv«'n — and  whii-h  \viu]>  from  the  |K*rfei:t  li^lit   ff  y      :-— 
i\n\\u  to  the  >liado\\s  of  c'ernal  deatli. 

(Jeniu*;!  tin-  prid"  nf  ;::■eniIl^I     What  i-J  there  in  it.  a5^--  k' 
t»  ta\e  the  prec*  d-iii-c  ff  \irtue?     Why  should  wew>r«*T 
th"'  liiih'ou-iie--:  I*'  \ -i-i'.  :ilthonLdi  the  drnj^erv   of  an-jv!.  v 
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gathered  abont  it?  Id  the  awfal  estimate  of  eternity,  what  is 
the  fame  of  a  Shakspeare,  to  the  beaatifal  homility  of  a  heart, 
sanctified  by  the  approval  of  the  Searcher  of  all  bosoms?  The 
lowliest  taster  of  the  pare  and  linng  waters  of  rdigion  is  a 
better  and  wiser  man  than  the  deepest  qnaffer  at  the  foont  of 
Helicon :  and  the  humble  follower  of  that  sablime  philosophy 
of  Heayen,  which  the  pride  of  the  hnman  heart  acconnteth 
foolishness,  is  greater  and  worthier  than  the  skilled  in  human 
science,  whose  learning  and  glory  only  enable  them  "SapierUer 
ad  infemam  descendere  I " 
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Hannah  F.  Gould  was  bom  in  Lancaster,  Vermont;  but  while  yet  a 
child  her  father  removed  to  Newburyport,  Massachusetts.  Soon  after 
this,  she  lost  her  mother,  and  thenceforth  devoted  her  time  to  cheer 
and  comfort  her  father,  who  was  in  feeble  health,  and  to  whom  she 
touchingly  alludes  in  two  or  three  of  her  poems.  8he  earlj  wrote 
for  several  periodicals,  and  in  1832  her  poetical  pieces  were  ooUeoted 
in  a  volume.  In  1835  and  in  1841,  a  second  and  third  volume  ap- 
peared; and  in  1846  she  collected  a  volume  of  her  prose  oomposi- 
tions,  entitled  *' Gathered  Leaves."  Of  her  poetry,  a  writer  in  the 
**  Christian  Examiner" '  remarks  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  fault.  It 
is  so  sweet  and  unpretending,  so  pure  in  purpose,  and  so  gentle  in 
expression,  that  criticism  is  disarmed  of  all  severity,  and  engaged  to 
saj  nothing  of  it  but  good.  It  is  poetry  for  a  sober,  quiet,  kindly- 
aflectioned  Christian  heart.  It  is  poetry  for  a  united  family  circle  in 
their  hours  of  peace  and  leisure.  For  such  companionship  it  was 
made,  and  into  such  it  will  find  and  has  found  its  way. 


A  NAME  IN  THE  SAND. 

Alone  I  walked  the  ocean  strand ; 
A  pearly  shell  was  in  my  band : 
I  stooped  and  wrote  upon  the  sand 
My  name — the  year — ^the  day. 


•  Vol.  xiv.  p.  32«. 
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As  onward  from  the  spot  I  passed. 
One  lingering  look  behind  I  cast  : 
A  wave  came  rolling  high  and  fast. 
And  washed  my  lines  away. 

And  so,  methonght,  'twill  shortly  be 
With  t^very  mark  on  earth  from  niv : 
A  wave  of  dark  Oblivion's*  s**a 

Will  swo«'p  across  the  place 
Wht're  1  have  trod  the  sandy  shore 
C>f  Time,  and  been  to  be  no  more, 
Of  me — n^y  day — the  name  I  bore. 

To  h-ave  nor  track  nor  tracw. 

And  yet,  with  liim  w1m>  counts  the  san«f  a» 
And  iiolds  the  waters  in  his  hands, 
1  know  a  lasting  record  stamls, 

lnstTil>ed  apainst  my  name, 
of  all  this  mortal  part  liath  wnMitrht ; 
Of  all  this  thinkiiig  soul  has  thouizht  : 
And  Iroin  th««se  lleetin:?  m«»mentH  c;iugUt 

For  iiU^ry  or  f«>r  shame. 


TIIK  I'EIIRI.E  AM)  THE  AC!l»UN. 


••I  am  a  reb>»le !  and  yield  to  none!" 
W.TC  tin*  sw«»lhi»«  wonis  «kf  a  tiny  stonv — 
"  Nor  time  nor  seasons  can  alter  me; 
I  am  ahidini:.  while  ap'*-"*  ih'e. 
The  iM-Itim:  hail  an«l  the  drizzling  rain 
Have  trieti  to  soften  me,  long,  in  rain : 
And  the  ten«ler  «lew  has  sought  to  melt 
Or  touch  my  heart  :  but  it  was  not  felt. 
There's  non«'  can  tell  alxmt  my  birth, 
For  I'm  as  oM  as  the  l»iir,  round  earth. 
Th«'  children  of  men  arise,  and  pass 
Out  «»f  the  worhl,  like  blades  of  grass  ; 
And  luiiny  a  fi>ol  on  me  has  trod, 
That's  gon<'  from  sijht.  and  under  the  aotl. 
I  am  a  Peblih* !  but  who  art  them. 
Rattling  aloni:  from  the  restless  bongh  !'* 

Tlie  Acorn  was  sho<ked  at  this  rnd«»  salute* 
And  lay  for  a  moment  al»a:«hed  and  mute  : 
She  n«*\er  before  had  lu'eii  so  near 
This  i;rav«'lly  ball,  the  mundane  sjdiere ; 
An<l  slir  f«*lt  for  a  time  at  a  Io<!i  to  know 
How  t«>  ansvier  a  thinir  sn  eoarse  and  low. 
lUit  to  L'iv*'  reproof  of  a  nobler  sort 
Than  thi'  an^rry  lo«»k.  or  the  keen  retort. 
At  louKth  "he  sai«l,  in  a  sjentle  tone, 
^  Since  it  has  hapiKned  that  i  am  thrown 
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From  tlie  lighter  elemeat  where  I  grew, 

Doim  to  snather  bo  h&rd  and  new, 

And  beslda  a  peraonage  bo  aagiut, 

Abased,  I  will  ooier  my  heftd  with  dust, 

And  qnickl7  retire  from  the  sight  of  one 

Whom  tima,  nor  seaaoa,  nor  Itorm,  nor  aaa. 

Nor  the  gentle  dew,  nor  the  grinding  heel, 

HaH  ever  anbdned,  or  made  to  feel  t" 

And  goon  In  the  earth  Bhe  Bank  away 

from  the  comfortlesa  spot  where  the  Pebble  Ibj. 

But  it  was  not  long  ere  the  soil  wai  brake 
By  the  peering  held  of  an  Infant  oak  1 
And,  aa  it  arose,  and  its  branches  spread. 
The  Pwbble  looked  np.  and,  wondering,  aaid, 
"  A  modest  Aoom — neTer  to  tell 
Whut  waa  inclosed  in  its  simple  shell  I 
That  the  pride  of  the  fore«t  was  (aided  np 
In  tli«  narrow  space  of  its  little  oap  1 
And  meekly  to  sink  in  the  darkBoma  earth. 
Which  proveB  that  nothing  oonid  hide  her  worth! 
And,  oh  t  how  many  will  tread  ou  me, 
To  come  and  admire  the  bean ti fat  tree. 
Whose  head  is  towering  toward  tha  sky. 
Above  such  a  worthless  thing  b*  11 
Useless  and  vain,  a  oomberer  here, 
!  have  been  idling  from  year  to  year. 
But  never  from  this,  sball  a  vanntlng  w«Td 
From  the  hnmbled  Pebble  again  be  heard. 
Till  something  without  me  Or  within 
Shalt  show  the  purpose  for  which  I've  been!" 
Tlie  Pebble  its  vow  could  not  forget, 
And  it  lies  there  wrapped  In  Biluni;e  yet. 


THE  HIDNIOnT  HAIL. 

Tis  midnight— all  is  peace  profound  1 
Rut,  1o  I  upon  the  marmurlng  ground, 
The  lonely,  swelling,  hurrying  sonnd 

or  dixtant  wheels  Is  heard  I 
Tliey  oome — they  pause  a  moment — when, 
Their  charge  resigned,  they  start,  and  then 
Are  gone,  and  all  is  hashed  again, 

As  not  *  leaf  had  atirred. 
Baet  thou  a  parent  far  away, 
A  beanteoas  child,  to  be  tky  stay. 
Id  life's  decline — or  sisters,  (iiey 

Who  shared  thina  infant  glee  T 
A  brother  on  a  foreign  shore  f 
Ib  he  whow  breast  Oxj  tt^an  bwa, 
Or  are  thy  tieasorea  wKodering  o'ar 

A  wide,  lumultnons  seal 
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ir  ughl  like  theic,  (hra  thaa  mnal  ftwl 
The  ntUing  of  that  rv<'kl(>««  vhcrl, 
Tlist  bring!  the  bright  or  boding  Hal 

On  ereiy  tirmWing  thread 
That  Htrlnipi  Ihj  hrart,  till  nwnn  Bpp»w«. 
To  CTOwn  thj  hopM,  or  tad  \lxj  ttr^ 
To  )i):bt  thy  itailv,  or  dnw  tli/  Usn, 

At  iina  on  line  ii  read. 

Perb.i{>3  tb;  trcniiire  '*  in  the  ilecpv 

Th7  loviT  in  >  ilm&ilM*  ilrvp. 

Thy  brotbiT  where  th<iu  vaiut  not  wc*p 

I'pou  hiK  Jiatanl  f[ra(e  '■ 
Tlijr  parent'^  limr?  lu>a>l  no  mor* 
Hay  iheJ  a  silver  tn^tri'  uVr 
Hui  uhildmii  tiruupvl— nor  <l«ath  rxfton 

Tfaj-  »i>n  rron  out  tb*  wars! 
Thy  prattlpr'n  tnni.-ni'.  )i*rhap*.  I«  itillnl. 
Thy  Hi>ter'ii  ii)i  l«  paiw  an>l  rbi.lHl, 
Thy  hltwmine  hri-tr,  )wn-luiK»,  hu  lll«l 

II  er  (vimiT  of  thr  t«mh. 
Miiv  l».  the  h.un^  vliiro  att  thr  *wm4 
Aik'i  trmlvr  n'.-Klh-.-lii.n-  »>■-#(.' 
lUf  i^bown  it>  nnniJKi:  «iu.liTii.-.fh^t 

In  luiitnitclii'i  awful  i:li>»in ' 
An>l  wliii*.  allwriintr.  o'rr  niy  Mml 
Tbime  oiiM  or  bominit  whi'eU  will  roll 
Thfir  chill  or  h--at,  bevonil  control. 

Till  tnnrii  rtLall  brin^  relief— 
Father  in  liesTcii.  whnle'rr  may  ba 
Tlic  cup  whii'h  (lu.u  lu>t  ^ul  fiir  mv, 
1  know    lis  Ki-i.  i^-|.nr,-.l  l.v  tl^*, 

ThouL-h  Itlk'l  litli  jur  .t  gn^t. 


FliKESr  Nl'SIi'. 

Tliere  's  ■  tad  lonplinnw  .thoat  my  faekrt — 
A  iteep,  di>»p  »olitu<l<  tb«  iptrit  fcvla 
Amid  IhiK  tnnltttu.le.     The  Ihinfi*  of  art 
r.tll  iin  the  i^cnseii — fmni  iti  [tafeanlr^r, 
l^atliiiii:,  my  pye  tnmi  off:  aitd  my  ear  ahriMka 
Fn>iii  llie  lianli  •li*»noa&c«  that  Ub  tba  air. 
My  lout  in  iimwiiii;  Kick — I  will  away 
Atiil  entliiT  balm  fr>*u  a  rwret  foreat  walk ! 
Tlh'r^.  n*  the  lim-ii-*  thri>ui:h  (he  branchea  awvep 
l»  hearil  aerial  minstrelny.  like  liar|i* 
l*n((>u<.'h<hl.  iiiHeen.  that  on  Iba  apinl'a  aar 
four  out  their  nnmben  till  tbay  lall  ia  jitn 
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The  tumult  of  the  boaom.    There's  a  Tolee 

Of  music  in  the  mstliBg  of  the  leares : 

And  the  green  booghs  are  hang  with  living  lutes, 

Whose  strings  will  onlj  ribrate  to  His  hand 

Who  made  them,  while  the/  sound  his  untaught  praise ! 

The  whole  wild  wood  is  one  Tast  instrument 
Of  thousand,  thousand  kejs ;  and  all  its  notes 
Come  in  sweet  harmony,  while  Nature  plajra 
To  celebrate  the  presence  of  her  Qod. 


THE  8N0WFLAKS. 

"  Now,  if  I  fall,  wiU  it  be  my  lot 
To  be  cast  in  some  lone  and  lowly  spot, 
To  melt,  and  to  sink  unseen,  or  forgot  f 
And  there  will  my  course  be  ended  f " 
Twas  this  a  feathery  Snowflake  said, 
As  down  through  measureless  space  it  strayed. 
Or  as,  half  by  dalliance,  half  afraid, 
^  IVseemed  in  mid  air  suspended. 

"  Oh,  no  I "  said  the  Earth,  "  thou  shalt  not  lie 
Neglected  and  lone  on  my  lap  to  die. 
Thou  pure  and  delicate  child  of  the  sky  f 

For  thou  wilt  be  safe  in  my  keeping. 
But,  then,  I  must  give  thee  a  loTeHer  form — 
Thou  wilt  not  be  a  part  of  the  wintry  storm, 
But  revive,  when  the  sunbeams  are  yellow  and  warm, 

And  the  flowers  from  my  bosom  are  peeping  I 

'*  And  then  thou  shalt  have  thy  choice,  to  be 
Restored  in  the  lily  that  decks  the  lea, 
In  the  jessamine  bloom,  the  anemone. 

Or  aught  of  thy  spotless  whiteness  ; 
To  melt,  and  be  cast  in  a  glittering  bead 
With  the  pearls  that  the  night  scatters  over  the  mead. 
In  the  cup  where  the  bee  and  the  firefly  feed^ 

Regaining  thy  dazzling  brightness. 

**  ru  let  thee  awake  from  thy  transient  sleep. 
When  Viola's  mild  blue  eye  shall  weep. 
In  a  tremulous  tear ;  or,  a  diamond,  leap 

In  a  drop  from  the  unlocked  fountain ; 
Or,  leaving  the  ralley,  the  meadow,  and  heath, 
The  streamlet,  the  flowers,  and  all  beneath. 
Go  up  and  be  wove  in  the  silvery  wreath 

Encircling  the  brow  of  the  mountain. 

'*  Or  wouldst  thou  return  to  a  home  in  the  skies, 
To  shine  in  the  Iris  I'll  let  thee  arise. 
And  appear  in  the  many  and  glorious  dyes 
A  pencil  of  sunbeams  is  blending ! 

51* 
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Bnt  trae,  fair  thing,  ai  my  naiiM  im  BArtli, 
ril  give  thee  a  new  and  vernal  Urth, 
When  thon  shalt  recover  thj  priMal  vortb. 
And  never  regret  descending ! " 

'"Then  I  will  drop,"  said  the  trnfltinc  Flake. 
"  Knt,  War  it  in  mind,  that  the  choice  I  mak* 
Is  not  in  the  flowem  nor  the  dew  to  awake  : 

Nor  the  mint,  that  vhall  \*W9  with  the  momia 
For,  things  of  thyself,  they  will  di«  with  thc« ; 
Hat  those  that  are  lent  from  on  high,  like  ine, 
MuKt  rise,  ami  will  live,  from  thy  dost  a«t  (re«. 

To  the  regions  above  returning. 

^  And  if  tme  to  thy  word  and  Jn^t  thoo  art. 
Like  the  spirit  that  dwells  in  the  holi«»st  heart, 
rnsntlieil  by  thee,  thou  wilt  let  me  depart. 

And  retnm  to  my  native  heaven. 
For  I  would  be  placed  in  the  Waatiful  bow 
From  time  to  time,  in  thy  sight  to  gluw  : 
So  thou  mayst  remember  the  Flake  of  Snow 

By  the  promise  that  Goi»  hath  given  !  *' 
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We  come!  we  <.*ome!  and  ye  feci  oar  migkt, 
Ai*  Wi''re  hastening  on  in  our  lioiindIr»!>  flight. 
Ami  over  the  iiioiintaiii«*  and  ovi*r  the  drrp 
Our  bntad.  invisible  pinionn  ^we^p, 
Like  the  spirit  of  Libfrty,  wild  ami  fn^! 
And  ye  look  on  our  work;*,  and  own  *tia  w« ; 
Ye  call  UM  the  Winils :  but  can  ye  t<>ll 
Whither  we  )^o,  or  where  we  dwell  * 

Ye  mark,  as  we  vary  oor  fi>rms  of  power, 
An<l  fi'Il  the  fon'St<<.  or  fan  the  flower. 
When  the  harrliell  movtfi.  ami  the  rush  fa  bvai. 
When  the  tnwiT  *!*  oVrt brown,  and  th«*  oak  la 
As  we  w:ift  the  bnrk  o'it  the  slamlwring  wav«. 
Or  hurry  it**  iTt-w  lo  a  watt-ry  grave  ; 
Auil  v«*  sav  it  is  w<*!— but  can  re  trace 
Tlif  wautlerint;  win>U  to  their  secret  place  * 

An<l.  wbi'ther  onr  breath  be  loud  or  hiich. 

Or  « miif  in  .1  >n(x  aU'l  balmy  hiirh. 

Our  thri'atiMiinc'i  till  the  soul  with  fear. 

(>r  i>ur  ^riitlf  f(  li:''{M>rinff<«  wivi  the  var 

With  uiu-*!!'  afri.il.  «.till    ti-*  We. 

Anil  yp  h>t  an<I  ye  li>.ik  :  tut  what  do  ye  ac«  ' 

Can  \v  liush  itiit*  suun  1  t>f  our  voii-e  tu  p«ac«>. 

Or  wakfii  Mill'  Uftf  wht-n  nur  number* 
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Oar  dwelling  is  in  the  Almightj'A  hand ; 
We  come  and  we  go  at  his  command. 
Thoagh  joy  or  sorrow  may  mark  our  traok, 
His  will  is  onr  gnide,  and  we  look  not  back : 
And  if  in  our  wrath  ye  wonld  torn  as  away, 
Or  win  as  in  gentle  airs  to  play, 
Then  lift  np  your  hearts  to  Him  who  binds 
Or  frees,  as  he  .will,  the  obedient  winds. 


OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  M.  D.,  the  poet-physician,  is  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  Abiel  Holmes,  D.  D.,  of  Cambridge,  Massachnsetts,  the  author  of 
the  "  Annals  of  America."  He  was  bom  on  the  29th  of  Angust,  1809, 
and  entered  Harvard  University  in  1825.  After  graduating,  he  studied 
medicine.  In  1833,  he  went  to  Europe,  returned  home  in  1835,  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Boston  the  following  year.  In 
1838,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the 
Medical  School  of  Dartmouth  College.  This  professorship  he  resigned 
on  his  marriage  in  1840,  and,  in  1847,  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of 
Anatomy  in  Harvard  University,  vacated  by  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
John  C.  Warren,  which  he  still  fills.  In  1849,  he  relinquished  practice, 
and  fixed  his  summer  residence  in  Pittsfield,  Berkshire  County,  Mas- 
sachusetts. "^ 

Dr.  Holmes  has  written  a  number  of  prize  medical  essays,  and  has 
contributed  occasionally  to  medical  journals,  but  he  is  far  better 
known  to  the  public  by  his  poems,  which,  by  the  exuberance  of  their 
wit,  have  made  his  name  universally  popular.  He  has  been  not 
unaptly  called  the  Hood  of  America,  for  while  he  has  quite  as  much 
humor  and  playful  fancy  as  his  transatlantic  prototype,  he  has  shown 
that,  like  Hood,  he  can  write  in  a  serious  and  pathetic  vein  that  stirs 
the  depths  of  the  soul.  The  following  are  among  his  best  humorous 
pieces : —  ^ 

MY  AUNT. 

My  aunt !  my  dear  unmarried  aunt  t 

Long  years  have  o*er  her  fiown ; 
Yet  still  she  strains  the  aching  clasp 

That  binds  her  virgin  zone 
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I  know  it  hnrtii  her — thongh  the  1orik<« 
Aa  cheerful  as  »\w  can  : 

Her  waiiit  is  ampler  than  k«r  lif«*. 
For  Hf«  is  but  a  span. 

My  aunt,  mj  poor  dvl ailed  aam  ! 

iler  Ikair  in  aliiio«t  gray ; 
Why  will  iihtt  traiu  tlial  wiuirr  curl 

in  duch  a  spring-like  way  f 
How  can  oho  lay  her  glaiuuM  down. 

And  say  :ihe  reafls  as  wi»U, 
When,  through  a  double  convex  l«iia, 

Sh<»  jujit  makes  oat  to  spell  * 

Her  father — grand pa{a !  fi>nr{Te 

This  erring  lip  ita  smiUia — 
Vowed  she  should  make  the  Aneat  girl 

Within  a  handre*!  milec. 
Ho  sont  her  to  a  stylish  school ; 

'Twasi  in  her  thirteenth  June ; 
And  with  her,  as  the  ruled  required, 

**Two  towcU  and  a  !i|)Oon." 


They  braced  my  aunt  atcainsi  a 

To  make  her  straight  and  tall ; 
Tliey  laced  her  up,  they  starve*!  h«r 

Tr)  ni:iki>  her  liglit  and  small : 
They  ]>inchtHl  her  fe<*t,  they  Binned  ber  hiur. 

Tliey  ncreweil  it  up  with  pina-^ 
O  never  mortal  suffun^l  more 

In  |)cuauco  for  her  sina. 

So,  when  my  precions  aunt  was  doiM, 

My  era  mis  ire  broaght  her  back  ; 
(Hy  il  ay  light,  leat  some  rabid  youth 

Might  follow  on  the  track :) 
'*  All  !**  sai'l  my  grands  ire,  as  he  shook 

Some  |H)wder  in  his  pan, 
**  What  couM  this  Io\-ely  creature  do 

Against  a  Je> pirate  man  V* 

Alas!  nor  cliariot,  nor  barouche, 

Ni»r  banilit  cavalcade 
Tiire  fntui  the  trenkMinw'  father's 

HiH  nIl-aci'ompli>hed  maid. 
For  liiT  liow  happy  had  it  lieen! 

A  ltd  Heaven  had  ^fMirtni  to  iii« 
Tti  set*  line  ^a  1.  iini^athered  i\Me 

<Mi  niv  an< otral  tree. 


THE  BALUiD  OF  TBI  0T8TIKIUN. 

It  was  a  tall  yoDDg  OTBterman  livad  berths  rlrvr-flid*. 
His  shop  was  Just  apoa  thu  bank,  his  boat  was  on  th«  tide; 
The  danghter  of  a  fiafaennsn,  that  waa  bo  ■trsight  and  ilim, 
Lived  over  on  the  other  bank,  right  (^posits  to  him. 

It  was  the  peaBive  ojatennan  that  saw  a  lorelj  maid, 
Upon  a  moonlight  eTeoing,  a  alttlng  in  the  (hade ; 
He  saw  her  wave  her  handkerohief^  at  mnoh  aa  if  to  »a;, 
"  I'm  wide  awake,  yonng  ojat^rman,  and  all  the  folks  away." 

Then  np  aroae  the  orBtennan,  and  to  liiwielf  said  he, 

"  I  gaess  I'll  leave  the  skiff  at  home,  far  fear  that  folks  shonld  see ; 

I  read  it  in  the  storj-book,  that,  forto  kiss  hia  dear,  ^ 

Leandiir  awam  the  Helleapont — and  I  will  «wim  tkii  here." 

And  he  haa  leaped  Into  the  waves,  and  crossed  the  shining  stream, 
And  he  has  clambered  np  the  bank,  all  in  the  moonlight  gleam ; 
O  tlier^  were  kisses  sweet  as  dew,  and  worda  as  soft  as  rain — 
Bat  they  have  heard  h«r  father's  step,  and  in  he  leaps  again! 

Out  spoke  the  ancient  fiaherman — "O  what  was  that,  mj  daughter  f" 

"  'Twaa  nothing  bat  a  pebble,  sir,  I  threw  into  the  water;" 

"  And  what  is  that,  pray  tell  me,  love,  that  paddles  off  so  fast  V 

"  It's  nothing  but  a  porpoise,  air,  that's  been  a  swimming  past." 

Ont  spoke  the  ancient  Siherman — "  Now  bring  me  my  harpoon  1 

Ml  get  into  my  Qshing-boat,  and  fix  the  fellow  soon ;" 

Down  fell  that  pretty  innocent,  as  falls  a  snow-white  lamb, 

Her  hair  droopad  round  her  pallid  cheeks,  like  *ea-waed  on  a  clam. 

Alas  for  those  two  loving  ones  I  she  waked  not  from  her  swonnd. 
And  he  waa  taken  with  thtf"oramp,  and  in  the  waves  was  drowned ; 
Bnt  Fate  haa  loclamorpboaed  them  In  pitj  of  their  woe, 
And  now  they  keep  an  oyster-ahop  for  mermaids  down  below. 


TBI  TBSADMILt  BONO. 

Tlie  ntara  are  rolling  in  the  sky. 

The  earth  rolU  on  below. 
And  we  can  feel  the  rattling  wheel 

Rev/ilving  as  we  go. 
Then  tread  away,  my  gallant  boys. 

And  make  the  axle  fly ; 
Why  ahonld  not  wheels  go  rotmd  about 

Like  planets  In  the  sky  J 
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Wak''  up.  wftke  up,  my  duck-ltf|ig«d 

And  stir  >\mr  mtVuX  ik'JS  ; 
Arouse,  arouse,  my  ^awky  fritfiid. 

Anil  Ahake  your  rtpitler  le^rt ; 
What  though  you're  awkwanl  at  the  tra<l«% 

Them'd  time  enough  to  Uam — 
So  lean  u|»nn  the  rail,  my  lad, 

And  take  another  turn. 

Thvy're  built  U4  up  a  noble  wall. 

To  keep  the  vulK^r  out ; 
We've  nothing  in  the  worM  to  do. 

But  juiit  iii  walk  aliout ; 
So  fa>ter.  ntiw,  you  niiihllt*  uivn, 

And  trv  to  U*at  the  emU — 
It*s  pleasant  work  to  ramble  roainl 

Anion ur  one'd  honekt  frieads. 

Here,  tread  upon  the  long  man*a  to«s. 

He  sh.i'n't  Ik?  lazy  here — 
And  jtuncli  tlie  little  fellow'§  rib^. 

And  tweak  that  lul»b«r  a  ear— > 
Hu*ri  li»st  them  iM^th^lon't  pull  hin  hair, 

Bei'aUHe  he  wear!«  a  ftcratch, 
I  hit  poke  him  in  the  further  eye, 

That  i:»u't  in  the  patch. 

Hark  !  fellows,  there*ri  the  Bnpp«r-b«»ll, 

And  .so  our  work  i«  done  ; 
ItV  pretty  KjMirt — aupi*ose  we  taku 

A  round  or  two  for  fun ! 
If  ever  th^y  shouM  turn  me  oat. 

When  I  have  Ipetter  irniwn. 
Now  \iAua  me.  hut  I  mean  to  hare 

A  treaduiill  of  uiv  own! 


THE  SEITCMUER  OALK. 

I'm  n^t  a  ihii'kfu:  I  have  iteen 

Full  many  a  chill  i>epteinber. 
And  tlnnuh  I  was  a  youni;«ter  then, 

Th.it  k'ale  I  well  remeni)>er ; 
The  ilay  lH*fon>,  my  kite-string  snapped, 

A  nil,  I  my  kite  pup«ninK, 
The  win-l  whisked  nlf  my  pAlm*l«af  hat- 

Vor  me.  two  ^torm!(  were  brewing  I 

It  I*. lint*  a>i  iinarrels  5omotimeji  do, 

Wlii'n  m.irrietl  foik.i  get  rlaiihing: 

Then*  w.iH  a  lif.ivy  rtich  or  twoi, 
Ik'furi'  the  {ire  wan  flashing — 


OUTER  VKHDBLL  H0LUI8. 

A  little  lUr  unong  tlie  oloadi. 

Before  tfaey  rent  unnder — 
A  little  rooking  of  tb«  traei, 

And  then  oame  on  the  tlinnder. 

Lordl  hmr  the  panda  and  rirers  boiled, 

And  how  the  ihingles  rattled  1 
And  oake  were  gcftttered  on  the  ground 

A»if  the  Titftiu  battled; 
And  all  alKiTe  wu  la  b  howl. 

And  &11  below  a  olatter — 
The  earth  waa  like  a  frflng-pan. 

Or  some  Bnah  hliatng  matter. 

It  obanoed  to  be  onr  waahing-daf, 

And  all  onr  things  were  drTin^i: 
The  stonn  oaine  roaring  thmogh  the  linM, 

And  Ret  them  all  a  fljing; 
I  saw  the  ahirta  and  petticoats 

Go  riding  off  like  witobes; 
I  lost,  ah  I  bitterly  I  wept — 

1  lost  my  Sunday  breeches  t 

I  saw  Ihem  straddling  tbrongh  the  atr, 
Alas  I  too  late  to  win  them; 

I  BBW  them  chase  the  olonds,  as  if 
The  devU  had  tieen  in  them; 

They  were  my  darlings  and  mj  pride. 
My  boyhood's  only  riobes — 

"  Farewell,  farewell,"  I  faintly  cried — 
"  My  breeches  1  0  my  breaches  1" 

That  night  I  saw  them  in  my  dreams, 

How  changed  from  what  I  knew  tliem ! 
The  dewB  Lad  steeped  their  faded  threads. 

The  winds  had  whistled  throngh  them  ; 
1  saw  the  wide  and  ghastly  rents 

Where  demon  claws  had  torn  them ; 
A  bole  was  In  their  amplest  part. 

As  if  an  imp  had  worn  them. 

1  bare  bad  many  happy  years. 

And  tailors  kind  and  cleFer, 
Bnt  those  yonng  pantaloons  have  gone. 

For  ever  and  for  ever  1 
And  not  till  fate  has  cnt  the  last 

Of  all  my  earthly  stitches, 
Tills  aching  heart  shall  oeaae  to  moam 

Hy  loved,  my  long-lost  breeches  1 
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THE  lfirSTC-ORIHDEB& 

There  are  three  wajs  in  which  men  i^km 
One*8  moner  from  his  pane. 

And  very  hard  it  ii  to  tell 

Which  of  the  three  is  wone  ; 

Bat  all  of  them  are  bad  enongh 
To  make  a  bodj  cotm. 

Yon*re  riding  oat  some  pleasant  d^j^ 
And  coanting  ap  joor  gains ; 

A  felluw  jampe  from  out  a  bosh 
And  takes  yoar  horse's  reins. 

Another  hints  some  words  about 
A  bullet  in  jour  brains. 

It's  hard  to  meet  such  pressing  friends 

In  such  a  lonely  spot ; 
It*s  very  hard  to  lose  joar  cash, 

But  harder  to  I)e  shot ; 
And  so  voa  take  your  wallet  oat. 

Though  you  would  rather  not. 

Pt»rhaps  you're  going  out  to  dine — 

5n>iu«»  filthv  creature  Wcs 
You'll  hear  about  the  cannon-ball 

That  <'arrie<l  off  his  pegs, 
An>l  says  it  is  a  <ireadful  thing 

For  men  to  loso  their  legs. 

lie  tells  you  of  his  starving  wife, 

His  children  to  bo  fed, 
Poor  little,  lovely  innctcents, 

All  clamorous  for  bread — 
And  so  yon  kimlly  help  to  put 

A  bachelor  to  Wd. 

You're  sitting  on  your  window-seat 

lU'ueath  a  clou<ll<*ss  moon  ; 
You  hear  a  sound,  that  8<»em8  to  wear 

Th«»  semblance  of  a  tune, 
As  if  a  brok<*n  fife  should  strive 

To  druwn  a  crarke<l  bassoon. 

And  nt»arer,  n#»ar»»r  still,  the  tide 

Of  music  se«»mH  to  come. 
There's  som<*t)tin^  like  a  human  volee, 

And  s(mit*tliin^  likt*  a  drum  ; 
You  sit,  in  s|M»t«(lili'ss  agony, 

Until  your  ear  is  numb. 


OUVEB  VINOILL  BOLHBS. 

VooT  "  home,  sweet  home,"  ihoald  leem  to  be 

A  very  diinftl  {dace ; 
Yanr  "  &Dld  aaqii«lat*nae,"  &I1  ftt  once, 

Ib  altered  in  the  face ; 
Tbelr  disoordB  sting  tbioagh  Bams  and  Uoore, 

Like  hedgehogs  drsased  in  laoe. 

You  think  ihej  are  onuadeiB,  Bent 

From  some  lofernal  olime. 
To  plnclc  the  ejee  of  Seatiment, 

And  dook  the  tail  of  RhTine, 
To  oraek  the  voioe  of  Helody, 

And  break  the  legs  of  Time. 

Bat  hark  t  the  air  agatn  la  aUll, 

The  mnsio  all  li  grotitid ; 
And  silence,  like  a  ponltiee,  oomes 

To  heal  the  blows  of  sonnd  ; 

It  canool  bo  — it  is  — it  is  — 
A  hat  is  going  ronnd  1 

No ;  Psj  the  dentist  when  he  leaves 

A  fraotnro  in  yonr  Jaw, 
And  pay  the  owner  of  the  bun  r, 

That  stanoed  jon  with  his  paw, 
And  bnj  the  lobster,  that  Lm  bad 

Your  knaakles  in  his  olaw  ; 

Bnt  it  yon  are  a  portly  man, 

Put  on  yonr  Sercett  Onwn, 
And  talk  abont  a  oonstable 

To  turn  them  ont  of  town ; 
Then  close  yonr  sentence  with  an  oath. 

And  shut  the  window  downt 

And  if  yon  are  a  slender  man, 

Not  big  enough  for  that. 
Or,  if  yon  cannot  make  a  speech, 

Becaose  yon  are  a  flat, 
Oo  very  qaietly  and  drop 

A  battoD  in  the  hat  1 


THE  HEIOHT  OT  THK  BIDICUIACB. 

I  wrote  some  lines  once  on  a  time 
In  wondrons  merry  mood. 

And  thonght,  as  nsaal,  men  wonld  say 
Tbey  were  exceeding  good. 
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TUej  were  no  qneer,  so  rerj  c|a 

I  Iftoizhed  as  1  would  die  ; 
Albeit,  in  the  general  waj, 

A  sober  man  am  1. 

I  called  mj  servant,  and  he  came : 

How  kind  it  waft  of  him. 
To  mind  a  slender  man  like  nir. 

He  of  the  mighty  limb! 

**  Tliese  to  the  printer.'*  I  exclaime^d. 

And,  in  my  hnmon>i]»  war, 
I  addeil  (as  a  trifliuir  j«*st). 

.  *' There'll  >»e  the  devil  to  pay.'* 

Hrt  took  the  paper,  and  I  watcholp 
And  Raw  him  pt>ep  within; 

At  the  firrit  line  he  reail,  hia  Care 
Was  all  upon  the  grin. 

He  read  the  noxt ;  the  trrin  crew  broa  I, 

And  >h<»t  from  ear  to  i-ar ; 
He  read  the  third  ;  a  chui-klinif  noiM* 

i  n(»w  iieu'an  to  hear. 

Tlie  fiiurth  :  ho  broke  into  a  mar ; 

The  fifth;  hi;*  wninthanil  i^plit : 
Tlie  sixth;  he  bur*t  fire  buttons  off. 

And  tunibleii  in  a  fit. 

T<'n  d.'iy<  :inil  nicbts,  with  Al«*eplei«s  eye, 
I  wati'lieil  that  wreti'hcd  man, 

Ani  >iiiff.  I  iifver  dare  to  writo 
A«  fiuiiiv  HH  I  ean. 


ANM:  ri-YKE  DINMES. 

Anm:  I'liYKK  iM.NMKs  !•»  the  flaniihter  of  Jade«  Sha^  k*15-^i  : 
(ii'orL:fti>u  II.  Sfiit  it  Carolina.  Wlien  a  chiM,  her  fatlirr  mB-:r«t*  '. 
('hailt'>l«»n,  whi'r»»  :*lie  was  eilut  ated.  For  iiianv  Trar«  -h*  w-r*. 
puftiy  for  varii'U-*  niij.i7in»»?«.  under  the  sfenatnre  of  "M  taa."  . 
1>*:Jh,  sli»*  was  iiiarrie.l  ti»  Mr.  Jnhn  <'.  IMnniei^,  of  St.  Luat*.  lfi«^-«- 
wlitTe  •'he  re-i-le-l  for  many  vt-ars.  Recently  her  hn^ban  i  nw^* 
t.»  N.-w  nil.-iiw.  where  -ho  now  live*.  In  1>-I**.,  »he  pub!:«K#^i  %rt.i 
illn-trati-1  v.-linne.  eiif  ith-l  th-'  "  Flnral  Year."  Ilfir  pie<-<>«  c- V^«:  = 
the  •lMine>::.*  air»-«ti«':i>  .-.p-  iii:irkfl  by  unusual  cTac*^  and  ti 
«'f  ulii«-li  th»'  ft»lI<m-iiiL'  are  fair  '•peoinien^. 


ANNE  PBntE  DINRIE8. 


"  She  Bung  h«r  white  iirni  >niai>il  hia— Thoii  mat  ill 
ThHi  ibiK  iKiur  h»n  un  cllig  lo." 

I  coald  have  stemmed  inlifortane'a  tMa, 

And  borne  the  rich  one's  Hlieer, 
Have  braved  the  hanghty  gluioe  of  pride. 

Nor  shed  &  single  tear. 
1  could  have  stnited  on  ever^  hlow 

Krom  Life's  rul!  quiver  thrown, 
Wliile  1  might  g>ie  od  thee,  and  know 

1  should  not  be  "alone." 
I  conld— 1  think  I  oonid  have  brooked, 

K'vQ  for  B  time,  that  thoa 
Upon  m;  fading  faoe  liadBt  looked 

With  leas  of  love  than  now  ; 
For  then  I  ahoald  at  leait  have  felt 

Tlie  sweet  hope  still  uxj  own. 
To  win  thee  back,  and,  whilst  1  dwelt 

On  earth,  not  been  "alone/' 
But  thus  to  see,  from  daj  to  d>7, 

Thy  brightenlDg  eje  and  eheek, 
Anrl  watch  Ihj  life-aands  waste  away 

Unnnmbered,  slowlj,  meekj 
To  meet  thy  smilea  of  tendemets, 

And  cat4;h  the  feeble  tone 
Of  kindness,  ever  breathed  to  bless. 

And  feel,  I'll  be  "  alone  ;" 
To  mark  thy  strength  each  honr  de«ay. 

And  yet  thy  hopes  grow  stronger, 
As  filled  with  heavenward  tnut,  they  say, 

"  Earth  may  not  claim  thee  longer  ;" 
Nay,  dearest,  'tis  too  mach — this  heart 

Uu9t  break  whan  tboo  art  gone : 
It  must  not  be ;  we  may  nut  part ; 

I  oould  not  live  "  kloue  !" 


TO  MY  HDSBAND'S  FIRST  OBAT  HAIEL 

"1  know  lh«o  Dol— I  iMihe  Ib^  lau; 


Thoa  strange,  unbidden  guest  I  from  whence 

TboB  early  hast  then  oomef 
And  wherefore!     Rade  Intrader,  hence t 

And  seek  some  Stter  home  I 
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Tlies«  rich  young  locks  are  all  too  dear — 
Iiilee'l.  thoa  mast  not  linger  here! 

(in*,  take  thy  sol>er  aitpect  where 

TL*:*  youthful  cheek  is  fading. 
Or  fimi  some  furrowed  brow,  which  Care 

And  Pas:iion  hare  been  shading ; 
And  add  thy  sad,  malignant  trace. 
To  mar  the  aged  or  anguished  face  ! 

Thou  wilt  not  go  ?    Then  answer  me. 
And  tfll  what  broui^ht  thee  here! 

Not  one  of  all  thy  tribe  I  see 
Besi'io  thyself  appear. 

And,  through  thfse  bright  and  clmtoring  carU 

Thou  ahinest,  a  tiny  thread  of  pearls. 

Thou  art  a  moralist  f  ah,  well ! 

Aii'l  coin«':«t  from  Wisdom's  land, 
A  f»."W  s.i::o  axiiMiis  ju.-t  to  t«*ll .' 

Wi'll !  wi'll !  1  understand — 
ni.l  Truth  has  sent  thee  here  to  lk»nr 
Th*>  maxiuL'*  which  we  fain  must  hear. 

And  now,  as  1  (ibserve  tliee  nearer. 
Thou  "ri  pretty — very  prtdty — ijuite 

As  iilu'^sv  an<l  as  fair — nav,  fairer 
Than  thrse,  but  not  si>  britfht : 

An-l  sine**  thoii  eame  Truth's  messenger. 

Thou  >hult  remain,  and  s(»eak  uf  her. 

?lu»  says  thou  art  a  heraM,  sent 

In  kind  and  frienilly  warning. 
To  mix  with  locks  by  lleauty  lilent, 

(The  fair  young  brow  adorning,) 
And  'midst  their  wild  luxuriance  taught 
To  show  tliysulf,  auil  waken  thnmjht. 

That  thought,  which  to  the  dreamer  preAcUea 

A  lesson  stern  as  true, 
That  all  things  pass  away,  and  teaches 

How  youth  must  vanish  too! 
An<l  thou  wert  sent  to  rouse  anew 
Tliis  thought,  whene'er  thou  meet*at  the  view. 

And  comes  there  not  a  whisitering  sound, 
A  low,  faint,  murmuring  breath, 

Which,  as  thou  movest,  floats  around 
bike  KihiM'M  in  tlo-ir  dt-ath  ? 

"Timt»  onwanl  Hwoip>,  yiMitb  flii'S,  ;»rr/ ore" 

^^u(■h  is  thine  errand,  Fi^^t  (iray  Hair. 
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CHARLES  SUMNER. 

This  distingnished  scholar,  Jurist,  statesman,  and  philanthropist* 
is  the  son  of  Charles  Pinckney  Sumner,  for  some  years  Sheriff  of  Suf- 
folk Coanty,  and  was  bom  in  Boston,  January  6th,  1811.  After  suit- 
able preparation  at  the  "  Boston  Public  Latin  School,''  he  entered  Har- 
vard College  in  1826,  and  in  1831  commenced  his  studies  at  the 
Cambridge  law  school,  where  he  applied  himself  with  the  greatest 
industry  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  profession.  While 
yet  a  student,  he  wrote  several  articles  for  the  "  American  Jurist," 
which  attracted  attention  by  their  learning  and  ability,  and  before  his 
admission  to  the  bar,  he  became  the  editor  of  that  periodical,  which 
position  he  occupied  for  three  years.  In  1834,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Boston. 
Having  been  appointed  reporter  to  the  Circuit  Court,  he  published 
three  volumes  known  as  '*  Sumner's  RejMrts."  Ihiring  this  time,  he 
frequently  lectured  at  the  Cambridge  law  school  by  invitation  of  the 
Faculty.  In  1836,  he  edited  *'  A  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  the  Courts 
of  Admiralty  in  Civil  Causes  of  Maritime  Jurisdiction,  by  Andrew 
Danlap,"  adding  an  "  Appendix,"  equal  in  extent  to  the  original  work. 
Id  1837,  he  visited  Europe,  where  he  remained  three  years,  enjoying 
unusual  advantages  of  social  intercourse  with  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  day. 

On  his  return  from  Europe,  Mr.  Sumner  again  lectured  at  Cambridge, 
and  in  1844  edited  an  edition  of  "  Vesey's  Reports,"  in  twenty  vol- 
umes, to  which  he  contributed  numerous  valuable  notes  and  treatises 
on  the  points  in  question.  In  1845,  on  the  death  of  Judge  Story,  Mr. 
Sumner  was  universally  spoken  of  as  his  fit  successor  in  the  Law 
School ;  but,  as  he  expressed,  decidedly,  his  disinclination  to  accept 
the  post,  it  was  not  tendered  to  him.  It  was  in  this  year  that  he  took 
a  position  as  bold  as  it  was  novel,  and  so  signally  distinguished  him- 
self as  the  friend  of  Peace  by  his  ''Oration  on  the  True  Grandeur  of 
Nations,"  delivered  before  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Boston,  July 
4th.« 

*  Well  and  beautifully  was  it  thus  written  by  Edmund  Burke's  schoolmas- 
ter— Abraham  Shackleton  :  "The  memory  of  Edmund  Burke's  philanthro- 
pic virtues  will  outlive  the  period  when  his  shining  political  talents  willoease 
to  act.  New  fashions  of  political  sentiment  will  exist ;  but  Philakthbopt 
— IMMORTALE  MANET." 

*  It  had  been  customary,  "from  time  immemorial,"  for  the  authorities  of 
Boston  to  appoint  some  one  to  deliver  an  oration  before  them  and  the  assem- 

58* 
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From  IhiH  lime  forwaM,  Mr.  Snmnor  took  a  tn<*r^  prr.tr.  r.-r'  -t-    ■ 
public  affairs,  alwavd  csiMjUrtiiih;  IIil-  iaii»f  of  hl-rtr.  !••»•.     ^ 
«ver  proved  faithful.     II«f  early  0pi>O!*»»«l  lh»?  anof  «:kti"S  ••f  T'*.-    *i^ 
when  the  Whig  party  in  Ma!'.■ial■llU^ett!».  in   1»4'»,  w*>ul2  r  •  i  -  i. 
to  ltd  profesHioud  a^^aiuHt  that  ini(|uituu9  schfmr,  he  ab&r. :..X'-:      u 
espoused  the  cause  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.     In  1^  jl.  he  wa*  ri**  v<.  ..   ;• 
Senate  of  the  United  .Stateit,  from  Massac Lndett-.  xa  ih-  «^':-«»  - 
Mr.  Webstor,  and  soon  didtininiidhed  him*««lf  am  obe  of  th^  t»-i  i  ■'•- 
and  most  eIo<iuent,  ad  all  ackuowleiiped  him  the  iuij»t  Uvtx-i    /  vu. 
body.     On  the  2tith  of  AugUflt,  l^fi^,  he  'lelivwr^l  Lid  aA.«t«^  ^  u« 
unandworablc  Pi>eech  on  the  aucondtitatiooAlilT,  aji  v<>ii  m*  '.:.-  z.^ 
rent  wickedness  of  the  **  Fugitive  Slave  Bill.'"      Kn<in  t?.ai  t.r-    - 
wartl,  he  uiingkHl  more  freely  in  debate,  ami  waa  alvay*  r^^«>  w  i 
bin  learning,  logic,  and  elu|Uenri»  to  defend  th<;  cauj*^^    -f  Kr-»-:  t-  '-n 
the  assaults  of  its  «*n>*iiii«'S.     Sn  p<iwerfnl  w.«r»*  hi*  *»S'rt*.  ••    •  :    : 
in^  his  words,  so  unan^nweraMi'  bin  po-itiiius.  that  <&•  u.-     f  '       -  <-• 
violent  silaveholdin^  members  of  th«*  S*uate  aDd  th*.'   I!    ••»•'  ' 
h«"  must  be  sili*nci'<h  and  employed  one  rr^-dloxi  S.  KrvBik*   a  =.-■-  •• 
of  the  House  frtmi  Houlh  Can«lina.  to  do  the  Wi'rk.     On  ih-  21'.      1l4- 
l.^r>ti,  he,  accompanied  by  L.  M.  Kfiil.  uf  the  s.iuie  II><(x«4*  a« ;  f-.s  -- 
fiamo  State,  «'ntered  the  Senate  iliamber.  after  the  ad;  -arr-E;*:.:  .»  -;*' 
Senate,  and  st-eiiikr  Mr.  Sumner  se-iti- 1  in  his  iiwn  aru^-«.La.r  wr  '.-u  • 
his  ilesk  (which  wa-^  fa^telled  to  the  fl'K>r>.  apprx.a4:h«-l   L.S  v  Jl  i 
heavy  cane,  and  by  one  sev*>re  Mnw  upon  the  heA«l,  fta&s»^i  i  a.  • 
tliat  he  fril  u]Kin  his  tle^k.     In  rn  leavorlnc  to  cstrirat*  hisc^^r.f  ^"« 
his  snat,  Mr.  Sumner  wrenchrd  tlie  ib'-k  fn<m  itii   fA»t«x«ioxf.  a»-  ^• 
upon  the  tloor.     His  assailant  renew<d;hf  blows  u|te.*n  th^  he^:  ^  u> 
prostrate  victim,  until,  after  more  tlian  a  <lnzeu  h:k>i  l«««  e.^t%.  w 
was  stttpiM'd  by  Mime  members  uf  tlie  S.-nate.  who  happa-ned  u  Vv»> 
sent.     Mr.  .^limner  was  takt-n  t<«  hi>  IinU-inirs  in  a  camaw'*.  »>.«*-t««o* 
injured  that  it  wn<<  thoUi^ht  he  vh>u11  not  p*c<'Vrr.      Tl.-f  r«vt  ./  ii« 
Itik'Iili.indf'l  :i<i<iaii'.t   u{Hin  such  a  mm.  auil  in  ^u•  h  a  |'^-*.  *%s,    ft* 


Mr-I  »-ili/«  II--  Ml. 'I  iiii'.Mry.  "-n  tin-  ;»r'ii*«T"iir,v  nf  i<ur  iiAti->ea!  .a,irtwr»t 

TKt«:i'  ••riitim -.  f»-.H;;»}|  ..!>..[,  il-.-j-ii  i-t  nmi  l^iirn>-d.  w.*i  f^mmrm^  •  rr  ■ 
a)><>iit  llif  fAiif  iiiKii!  I  ;|..it  ••:'  i,.->ii-  1..1I  \uiiitv  »nt|  niiUtATT  gl-vr^'  1. 1« 
li't'l  l<>r  <'liiirli->  r*iii:iiitr  !•■  <iri'*ki-  ni  in  mi  rivlirrly  n«>«  i<«ih  ms  i  l-  i4l«> 
l.\  rjir«*  rl.i.jii.  f.i'i'.  Ir.irii'  -.•  .1'  i  i_v  nii  array  *>i  f».t«  snd  fi-s***  ».««•» 
iT-iiii-tiii.  '.M  tin- ■••  -f  th-  f, ■.:••■  •-  :4i  i  t!..-  ii'.  flii'n.-v  •■(  «&•  i»«m»  •••  •-» 
«lr:iT!.|.-ur  I'f  N.iti.T:-  ■  .■..I..,.'-  .-  I -i.'fi.ntii  ,:  ihv  ari*  .f  t«^-«  aai  •t' 
i). .fit  •nil. 1  <<  i.|    '..  in  .r,: 

•  T!i.-  •■  II -w  '  -I  I-:.!:-!)!.-  ..M.'ir   .  .;•   fr- ni  •»!iv-r  (^r  >aw<>!f  w%»  r-s^i 
..I.  rl..    !i'l.-  i-i.:-   .!tl--  ....    »  !•    .TV  linn  think*   i*.ai   :\-    .»'.#-*«.•• 

tlllM.'-       I    W  l.'ll    l|l\  III    •>   i\     •   .   \  .   -    I-    '.         .J        J,i r.  t 
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lightning  through  the  nation,  and  aroused  the  deepest  indignation  in 
every  manly  breast.*  Hundreds  of  meetings  were  oonvened  in  the  free 
States  to  take  the  subject  into  consideration,  and  resolutions  of  the 
strongest  kind  were  passed,  condemnatory  of  the  outrage,  and  sympa- 
thizing with,  and  approving  the  cause  of  the  eloquent  sufferer.  For 
weeks,  Mr.  Sumner  was  confined  to  his  room  and  bed ;  but  he  gradu- 
ally gained  strength,  and  hoped  strongly  that  he  might  be  able  to 
return  to  the  Senate  in  the  December  following :  this  his  physicians 
peremptorily  forbade,  and  he  spent  the  winter  in  Boston.  In  the 
spring  of  1857,  he  went  to  Europe  for  his  health,  receiving  there,  fhmi 
all  the  noblest  and  most  learned  wherever  be  went,  the  highest  marks 
of  attention  and  respect.  He  returned  in  the  fall,  improved,  and  is 
now  slowly,  but  we  trust  surely,  regaining  his  former  strength  and 
vigor. 

EXPENSES  OF  WAR  AND  EDUCATION  COMPARED. 

It  appears  from  the  last  Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard 
University,  that  its  whole  available  property,  the  varions  ac- 
camulations  of  more  than  two  centuries  of  generosity,  amounts 
to  $703,175. 

There  now  swings  idly  at  her  moorings,  in  this  harbor,  a 
ship  of  the  line,  the  Ohio,  carrying  ninety  guns,  finished  as 
late  as  1836,  for  $547,888;  repaired  only  two  years  afterwards 
in  1838,  for  $223,012;  with  an  armament  which  has  cost 
$53,945 ;  making  an  amount  of  $834,845,"  as  the  actual  cost 
at  this  moment  of  that  single  ship;  more  than  $100,000  beyond 
all  the  available  accumulations  of  the  richest  and  most  ancient 
seat  of  learning  in  the  land  I  Choose  ye,  my  fellow-citizens  of 
a  Christian  state,  between  the  two  caskets — that  wherein  is  the 
loveliness  of  knowledge  and  truth,  or  that  which  contains  the 
carrion  death. 

Let  us  pursue  the  comparison  still  further.  The  account  of 
the  expenditures  of  the  University  during  the  last  year,  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  College,  the  instruction  of  the  Under- 
graduates, and  for  the  Schools  of  Law  and  Divinity,  amounts 
to  $46,949.     The  cost  of  the  Ohio  for  one  year  in  service,  in 

*  To  the  lasting  disgrace  of  South  Carolina,  be  it  said  that  her  citiiens  in 
numerous  public  meeting^  approved  the  act,  and  that  the  oowardlj  asMiilant 
was  sent  back  to  Congress,  after  having  vacated  his  seat. 

'  Document  No.  132,  House  of  Representatives,  3d  session,  27th  Congress. 
Reference  is  here  made  to  the  Ohio,  because  she  happens  to  be  in  our  waters. 
The  expenses  of  the  Delaware  in  1842  had  been  $1,051,000. 
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salaries,  wajres  and  provi-iion*.  \^   $22rt.oiMi;   \»^:r:s  $'." 
more  tlinn  the  annual  e.\poii«l»liiri's  nf  ihf    Uiiiv^r*.!;- 
than  ff»nr  (iirtt's  as  murli.     In  olluT  wi»riJ>,  for  tb»;  Ar.-:. 
which  is  lavishi'ii  nn   one  sliip  of  ilie  line.    r>ur  irf.t  ■ 
like  Harvard  University  niiirhl  In?  sustained  ihroast'  -: 
country  I 

Still  further  let  us  pursue  the  comparison.      The  :»»j    * 
captain  of  a  ship  like  the  Ohio  is  ;^4.5n«i.  when   in  «r** 
$3,500,  when  on  leave  <»f  ahsenee.  or  off  duly.      The  «.».-. 
the  President  of  the  Harvard  University  i^  t:i.2»»5;  i 
leave  of  absence,  and  never  beinj?  off  duty  ! 

If  the  larj^e  endowments  of  Harvard  Univcriity  ar^*  -i^i.-'-. 
liy  a  comparison  with  the  expense  of  a  ^ill}r^?  .-hip  »/  :L-  • 
how  much  more  must  it  be  so  with  t!lu^c  of  uth»*r  it.<'"  '  •• 
of  learning  and  beneficeuce,  less  favcin-il  by  th*-  I--.:"- 
many  j^enerations.  Tlie  avi-rajre  ro>t  of  a  *!•»•. j.  .,f  ■».-  . 
$3 15, 000;  more,  probably,  than  all  the  eiHb»i»frirf!*-  .  '  ••  - 
twin  stars  of  learninir  in  the  wc-itern  jiart  nf  Ma**a  '.:-•• 
the  Colb'f^c'S  at  Williamstown  and  Anilu-r?-!,  and  «"f  tt^:  •  t* 
star  in  the  Kast,  the  u'iide  U)  many  inpi-nuou^  youth  !h*  ^2  • 
nary  at  Andover.  The  yearly  nist  of  a  >Io«»p  of  war  ic  *^-^-^ 
is  above  $5o.nnn;  m«in*  !h:in  the  annual  expenditure*  '.f  :i«^ 
liitve  institutions  Cdinbini'd. 

Take  all  the  institutions  of  learninir  and    benefice*.''*    '.i« 
precious  jewels  of  tlu*  Connnnnwcalth.  the   schi»»d<.  o.-.  t^ 
hospitals  and  a>yluins,  and  ihr  sums  by  Mhieli  tber  haTf  '•'^ 
purchased  and  jirescrvcd  are  trivial  and  U'lr^rarfv.  r.  ra-^**: 
with  the  treasures  sipiaiidert'd  within  tbt*   l*or*!vr«  "f  M^^^ 
eliusrtts  in  vain  preparati'ius  fnr  war.     Tht-H'  i*  lb*-  Na«i  ^  1-: 
at  niarle>town,  with  its  stdns  lUi  hand,  nil  e*i>tin4;  $4  Til    ** 
the  fnrtiiieatioiis  in   thi*  harbors  of  Ma>>arhaM  t:«.   in   »•  *• 
have  bfiMi  .sunk  alreatiy  iiiealeuhtble  .*uius,  sintl    it.  »*..•_   '  •• 
niiw  pn'posiil  to  >iiik  ;f;i. **.'».'>. oo«i   nmn- ;*    and    l»v-*  •'-     •• 
Ar^iiial  at  SpriiiLMlfld,  (Miuiaiiiinir  in  1^-42,  175. 1 1>   r..-«»    • 
\aUnd  III  $'2.\WK\Ki<,  and  wiiirh  is  frd  by  an  iirini:.i4  a;  i-r     -- 
ti«»n  of  about  f'Joo.onO:  but  \iIh»m'  hiirht'^il  vuiue  »ji.  t«'.  r  ■» 
ill  iIm- jinlLrniL-nt  of  all  luvrrs  of  truth,  tliai  it  inopir«->i  ak  j-a 
uliich  in  its  iiifliK'nco  >}iall  be  miirhtier  than  a  battle,  an:  ^^^ 
riidan'  vvii»'n  ar«>i.iial>  ami  fi.irtiliialion'i  have  oruuibltid  ;.  '^ 


rartli.'' 
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WHAT  IS  THE  USE  OF  THE  NAVT  ? 

The  annaal  expense  of  our  Navy  for  several  years  past  has 
been  upwards  of  six  millions  of  dollars.  For  what  purpose  is 
this  paid  ?  Not  for  the  apprehension  of  pirates ;  for  frigates 
and  ships  of  the  line  are  of  too  great  bulk  to  be  of  service  for 
this  purpose.  Not  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade ; 
for,  under  the  stipulations  with  Great  Britain,  we  employ  only 
eighty  guns  in  this  holy  alliance.  Not  to  protect  our  coasts; 
for  all  agree  that  our  few  ships  would  form  an  unavailing  de- 
fence against  any  serious  attack.  Not  for  these  purposes,  we 
will  admit;  hut  for  the  protection  of  our  Navigation,  This  is 
not  the  occasion  for  minute  calculations.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
an  intelligent  merchant,  who  has  been  extensively  engaged  in 
commerce  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  who  speaks,  therefore, 
with  the  authority  of  knowledge,  has  demonstrated,  in  a  tract 
of  perfect  clearness,  that  the  annual  amount  of  the  freights  of 
the  whole  mercantile  marine  of  the  country  does  not  equal  the 
annual  expenditure  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  *  Pro- 
tection at  such  cost  is  more  ruinous  than  one  of  Pyrrhus'  vic- 
tories! 

In  objecting  to  the  Navy,  I  wish  to  limit  myself  to  the  Navy 
as  an  asserted  arm  of  national  defence.  So  far  as  it  may  be 
necessary,  as  a  part  of  the  police  of  the  seas,  to  purge  them  of 
pirates,  and  above  all,  to  defeat  the  hateful  traffic  in  human 
flesh,  it  is  a  proper  arm  of  government.  The  free  cities  of 
Hamburg  and  Bremen,  survivors  of  the  great  Hanseatic  League, 
with  a  commerce  that  whitens  the  most  distant  seas,  are  with- 
out a  single  ship  of  war.  Let  the  United  States  be  willing  to 
follow  their  wise  example,  and  abandon  an  institution  which 
has  already  become  a  vain  and  most  expensive  toy  I 


THE  VICTORIES  OF  PEACE. 

And  peace  has  its  own  peculiar  victories,  in  comparison  with 
which  Marathon  and  Bannockbnrn  and  Bunker  Hill,  fields 

*■  I  refer  to  Mr.  Coues'  tract,  "  What  ia  the  use  of  the  Navy  of  the  United 
States?-'  which  has  already  produced  a  strong  effect  on  many  minds,  the 
natural  consequence  of  its  unanswerable  arguments  and  statements.  No 
person  should  undertake  to  vindicate  the  Navy,  or  sanction  appropriations 
for  its  support,  without  answering  this  tract. 
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held  sacred  in  the  history  of  human  freedom,  shall  lose 
lustre.  Our  own  Washington  rises  to  a  truly  Heavenly  itetm 
— not  when  we  follow  him  over  the  ice  of  the  Delaware  to  tbe 
capture  of  Trenton — not  when  we  behold  him  Tictorioos  ovtr 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown;  but  when  we  regard  him,  in  noble 
deference  to  justice,  refusing  the  kingly  crown  which  a  Caithka 
soldiery  proffered,  and  at  a  later  day,  opholding^  the  pcacchl 
neutrality  of  the  country,  while  he  received  nnmoTed  tbe  di- 
mor  of  the  people  wickedly  crying  for  war.  What  glory  of 
buttle  in  England's  annals  will  not  fade  by  the  side  of  thi: 
great  act  of  Justice,  by  which  her  Legislature,  at  a  cost  of  ok 
iiundred  million  dollars,  gave  freedom  to  eight  hundred  thoostnJ 
slaves!  And  when  the  day  shall  come  (may  these  eyei  l< 
gladdened  by  its  beams!)  that  shall  witness  an  act  of  gftaur 
justice  still,  the  peaceful  emancipation  of  three  millions  of  oar 
fcllow-nien,  "guilty  of  a  skin  not  colored  as  our  own,'' no* 
hold  in  gloomy  bondage,  in  our  own  country,  then  shall  thnt 
1)0  a  victory,  in  comparison  with  which  that  of  Bunker  Hili 
sliall  be  as  a  farthing-candle  held  up  to  the  sun.  That  rictoir 
shall  need  no  monument  of  stone.  It  shall  be  written  on  iW 
grateful  hearts  of  uncounted  multitudes,  that  shall  proclaim  it 
to  the  latest  generation.  It  shall  be  one  of  the  great  lanl- 
innrks  of  civilization  ;  nay,  more,  it  shall  be  one  of  the  links  ii 
tlie  golden  chain  by  which  Humanity  shall  connect  itself  wiU 
the  throne  of  God. 


TRUE  UIA)RY. 

Whatever  may  be  the  tcm])orary  a])plaa8e  of  men,  or  At 
expressions  of  )mblic  opinion,  it  may  be  asserted,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  no  true  and  permaneni  I'\nn€  rwa  it 
founded^  except  in  laburs  \ch\vh  promote  tJie  happiness  of  aaa- 
iind.  If  these  are  performed  by  Christian  means,  with  di^ 
interested  motives,  and  with  the  single  view  of  doing  good, 
tliey  become  that  rare  and  precious  virtue  whose  fit  image  ii 
the  spotless  lily  of  the  Geld,  brighter  than  Solomon  in  all  bit 
glory.  Kurth  has  nothing  of  such  surpassing  loveliness.  Hea- 
ven nmy  cliiim  it  us  its  own.  Such  labors  are  the  natnrd 
fruit  of  obedience  to  the  Christian  commandments  of  lore  to 
Uod  and  to  num.  lleason,  too.  in  harmony  with  these  lawi, 
shows  that  the  true  dignity  of  llunmnity  is  in  the  moral  and 
intellectual  nature;  and  that  the  labors  of  Justice  and  Bene- 
vulence,  direeted  by  intelligence,  and  aba.sing  that  part  of  mt 
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nature  which  we  have  in  common  with  the  beasts,  are  the  high- 
est forms  of  hnman  conduct. 

There  are  not  a  few  who  will  join  with  Milton  in  his  admi- 
rable judgment  of  martial  renown : — 

They  err  who  ooant  it  glorions  to  snbdne 

B7  conquest  far  and  wide,  to  overrun 

Large  countries,  and  in  field  great  battles  win, 

Great  cities  by  assault.    What  do  these  worthies 

But  rob  and  spoil,  bum,  slaughter,  and  enslave 

Peaceable  nations,  neighboring  or  remote. 

Made  captive,  jet  deserving  freedom  more 

Than  those,  their  conquerors,  who  leave  behind 

Nothing  but  ruin,  wheresoe'er  ihey  rove. 

And  all  the  flourishing  works  of  peace  destroy  V 

Well  does  the  poet  give  the  palm  to  moral  excellence  I  But 
it  is  from  the  lips  of  a  successful  soldier,  cradled  in  war,  the 
Ycry  pink  of  the  false  heroism  of  battle,  that  we  are  taught  to 
appreciate  the  literary  Fame,  which,  though  less  elevated  than 
that  derived  from  disinterested  acts  of  beneficence,  is  truer 
and  more  permanent  far  than  any  bloody  glory.  I  allude  to 
Wolfe,  the  conqueror  of  Quebec,  who  has  attracted,  perhaps,  a 
larger  share  of  romantic  interest  than  any  of  the  gallant  gene- 
rals in  English  history.  We  behold  him,  yet  young  in  years, 
at  the  head  of  an  adventurous  expedition,  destined  to  prostrate 
the  French  empire  in  Canada — guiding  and  encouraging  the 
firmness  of  his  troops  in  unaccustomed  difficulties — awakening 
their  personal  attachment  by  his  kindly  snavity,  and  their  ardor 
by  his  own  example — climbing  the  precipitous  steeps  which 
conduct  to  the  heights  of  the  strongest  fortress  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent — there,  under  its  walls,  joining  in  deadly  conflict 
— wounded — stretched  upon  the  field — faint  with  the  loss  of 
blood  —  with  sight  already  dimmed — his  life  ebbing  fast  — 
cheered  at  last  by  the  sudden  cry,  that  the  enemy  is  fleeing  in 
all  directions — and  then  his  dying  breath  mingling  with  the 
shouts  of  victory.  An  eminent  artist  has  portrayed  this  scene 
of  death  in  a  much  admired  picture.  History  and  poetry  have 
dwelt  upon  it  with  peculiar  fondness.  Such  is  the  Glory  of 
arms!  But  there  is,  happily,  preserved  to  ns  a  tradition  of 
this  day,  which  affords  a  gleam  of  a  truer  Glory.  As  the  com- 
mander floated  down  the  currents  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  his 
boat,  under  cover  of  the  night,  in  the  enforced  silence  of  a 
military  expedition,  to  effect  a  landing  at  an  opportune  pro- 

'  Paradise  Regained,  Book  HI.  v.  71. 
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montory,  he  was  heard  to  n^pcat  to  lutnjielf  thai  p*/*:;     '  •: 
quisitc  chnrmi; — then  only  rt't'i'iiily   ^iren    to    uia'iJk  r-:    i  • 
familiar  as  a  household  word  wherever  th^  mc»;ii^r  :  ■  j-.* 
Grav  is  spoken — the  Elejrv  in  a  Coiinirv  ChiirchTa-nl     >'-v:r- 
and  unaccustomed  prelmie  tu  the  di^cnni  of  Kstilic  !     A:    i 
the  ambitious  warrior  finisliotl  the   reritalion,  he  «^  ;  * 
companions,  in  a  low  but  earnest  tune,  that  he   '^  hmu  :  *». 
be  the  author  of  that  pnom  than  take  t^iifhec."     A;  :  !.*' 
lie  was  ri«rht.     The  Glnry  oi  that  victury  i^  alr^adr  i..  -^    . 
like  a  candle  in  its  socket.     The  True  O lory  i.f  the  j--.:>  . 
shines  with  star-bright,  iminnrtul  beaut  v. 


ri((NiKr.s>  A.M<  ui:ki>i:m. 

IJc  it,  then,  onr  duty  and  our  cncnnr:!:r«'Ti.»  ri:  t.    '!. 
labor,  ever  mindful  of  the  futun*.      I>ut    K-t   u*  n-*:   ••  • 
j»aticnt  to  witness  the  fuirduii'nl  tif  our  a*i»ir.ii:«»ri-       Tr.-    * 
increasinfiT  rapiility  of  discovery  aitd    impruv»-rr.f  nt.  i*  . 
daily  mulliplyinjr  cfTorls  of  iM-fitrtcrnci'.   in    lait-r   T».t"»    • 
strippiiijr  the  inm«rifiati«»ns  of  the  nii»?>i  :*uii;riiif.t\  i-^zi.  •    »• 
pmundcd  assurance  that  tin*  ativaihi- i»f  njan    »;'   '•-»•* 
constantly    aiM-iUTatin^    >]iefd.      Th'*    t.'Xttii.iii.;;    ;r.v     •.-• 
niiuiiiir  the  nations  nf  ihi-  earth,  ainl  anmni:  all  :h.    .*.    :-••    ■ 
tin-  Iluinaii  Kanilly,  ;rivi»s  new  pronii'it ->  \*\  tbo  c.  :..   .•-   :  •: 
sion  of  Truth,  pcin'tratinir  tin*  \\\*\<  •!i>!ar.t    I'l.ti-*-       -  .•  %" 
awav  the  tiarkin'>"i  «)f  iiiirln,  and  «'\j"i?in£r  thv  L-i.'  •.•     - 
*»f  Slavery,  of  War,  of  Wruiiir.  which  fnu*t    l-o   hi*-:   .-  •    • 
as   thcv  arc   clrarlv  seen.      And  vet,  wl.'.-e    Cf?.:"  •• -• 
Future,  and  >urrouiid«'d  by  lnralds  cif  i"»rt.iin  tr'.;r.'  • 
learn  to  iniidrrate  «iur  autieipatiifii";;  n-T  iniirute  :'.    -. 
of  the   rru>aders.  who.  in   their   luut:   joim.*  v   fr    l    w  ■       ■ 
Kurnpc, 

to  *»H.k 

III  <M.Iji.tl»;i  liim  'l.'il.  wli..  live*  ::.  Hf.iwr., 

hailed  i'a«*h  city  an«l  castle  whii*h  they  ap)troarhed.  as  v *  J-' 
salcin  that  wa>  in  be  the  end  of  their  watiiifrinir^       N       '•" 
jiro:il  is  di>tani.  and  e\er  aiivniu'inir :  but  the   marvh  i-  :  ** 
tin'  Ic-s  certain.      A-  will  attempt  in  make  lb»«  *an  *!a-.  :  • 

in  lii<  •••Mirse.  nr  Tu  ri-^M-aiii  ^Ic  ^wi-.-t  iiitiiii<riet--<  i.f  w^^  V  s  ^ 
a^  In  Mrn-^'  tin-  in.  •■--.hiT.  irn  *i>t:b!e  mnieiueui,  «u..'i  >  • 
appuii  ti  i|  ili-tiny  nl    ni:tn. 

Culiivaii'.  t'n::.  a  iu.-i  iiinderalinn.    Leani  to  rvvoiKi.c  .*•■ 
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with  change,  stability  with  Progress.  This  is  a  wise  conserva- 
tism; this  is  a  wise  reform.  Rightly  nnderstandiDg  Uiese 
terms,  who  would  not  be  a  conservative  ?  Who  would  not  be 
a  reformer  ?  A  conservative  of  all  that  is  good — a  reformer  of 
all  that  is  evil ;  a  conservative  of  knowledge-— a  reformer  of 
ignorance ;  a  conservative  of  truths  and  principles,  whose  seat 
is  the  bosom  of  God — a  reformer  of  laws  and  institntions 
which  are  but  the  wicked  or  imperfect  work  of  man  ;  a  con- 
servative of  that  divine  order  which  is  found  only  in  movement 
-«a  reformer  of  those  earthly  wrongs  and  abuses,  which  spring 
from  a  violation  of  the  great  Law  of  Human  Progress.  Blend- 
ing these  two  characters  in  one,  let  us  seek  to  be,  at  the  same 
time.  Reforming  Conservatives  and  Conservative  Reformers. 

And,  Bnally,  let  a  confidence  in  the  Progress  of  our  race  be, 
under  God,  our  constant  faith.  Let  the  sentiment  of  loyalty, 
earth-born,  which  once  lavished  itself  on  King  or  Emperor, 
give  place  to  that  other  sentiment,  heaven-born,  of  devotion 
to  Humanity.  Let  Loyalty  to  one  Man  be  exchanged  for 
Love  to  Man.  And  be  it  our  privilege  to  extend  these  sacred 
influences  throughout  the  land.  So  shall  we  open  to  our  coun- 
try new  fields  of  peaceful  victories,  which  shall  not  want  the 
sympathies  and  gratulations  of  the  good  citizen,  or  the  praises 
of  the  just  historian.  Go  forth,  then,  my  country,  *'  conquer- 
ing and  to  conquer,"  not  by  brutish  violence;  not  by  force  of 
arms;  not,  oh  I  not  on  dishonest  fields  of  blood;  but  in  the 
majesty  of  Peace,  of  Justice,  of  Freedom,  by  the  irresistible 
might  of  Christian  Institutions. 

Pki  Seta  Kappa  Address  at  Union  College,  1S48. 


WILLIAM  H.  BURLEIGH. 

WiLUAM  Henbt  Burleigh  was  bom  in  Woodstock,  Connectiont,  on 
the  2d  of  Febmarj,  1812.  In  his  inlanoj  his  parents  removed  to 
Plaiufield,  where  hiB  father  was  principal  of  an  academy,  until  from 
loss  of  sight  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  charge.  He  then  retired 
upon  a  farm,  so  that  the  son  passed  the  principal  years  of  his  boyhood 
in  agricultural  labors,  with  no  other  means  of  education  than  those 
which  a  district  school  afforded,  till  he  reached  his  seventeenth  year, 
when  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  printing  business.  8inoe  that  period, 
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his  life  has  been  singularlr  varied,  his  time  hmvinc  b^^s  i.r.i^i 
tween  the  duties  of  a  printer,  and  editor,  au'l  a  pQhl.c  >  ':i^r 
conducted  at  one  time  '*The  Literary  Journal,"  irubLivk***.  a:  >  z«s 
t.idy.  Afterwanls.  for  mon»  than  two  y«*an»,  he  «Hiit«r<l  -  "H  •  ■  !-*• 
Witne^d,"  at  Pittshurir,  PennRvlvania.  and  n-4icx»«>i  it  ^>  :ii«  -tA 
of  "The  Wa^fhinirton  Banner,"  pnldii^hed  at  ALI«-^haQy.  ;>•-• 
Pittsburg.  A  collection  of  his  |¥)».*m»  npp«*Ar^l  in  l'h:ia!-;'ii 
1840. 

WE  ARE  SCATTER  Ell. 

Written  i>a  Tiniiine  uit  htrtb  pUri*  Mf-.-r  y-  ar>    -f  aI*«  . 

We  are  scattereil — we  ar»»  i»i-attt're«i  — 

Tlioiich  a  jolly  li.ind  Wfn*  wt*  ! 
Some  sleep  Wneath  the  i;r.ivi>-»«>l. 

And  s<»ino  are  o't'T  the  ^ea  : 
And  Tim*;  hath  wnmcht  hiii  rhaiigi'!i 

On  the  few  who  vi-i  rrui.iin  ; 
T)ie  joyous  hand  thit  one**  we  w«tm 

We  cannot  he  at;aiu  ! 

We  an*  Hratten'tl — we  are  seattfred  * 

rj>on  the  villa;*!*  i:r»«en. 
Where  we  ]ilay<'d  in  iNiyi^h  rei'kl*-^!«n»>4^. 

How  few  of  w*  are  «»een  ! 
Ainl  the  hearts  th.it  Inm!  !*i>  litrhtljr 

hi  tht»  iovcii«n«*'>s  of  vouth, 
Soiiu'  are  i  i  iitiiMimI  in  the  >»*jiiil,'hr»». 

And  .•ioiMi"  h.'iVf  li»-t  thfir  truth. 

Th.-  H«-;intifii!  -th.    U.-.i:!:iful 

Alt-  tri.li- 1  t:i>ni  i»nr  ti.uk  I 
Wf  iiii>s  them  aiil  wh  m<>iim  th'^ui. 

Uiit  we  <'aiiii'»t  lur»*  th«»m  l»aok  ; 
For  an  in»ii  sli'cp  hith  iHitmd  them 

In  it:*  pa^.^itinlf"*!*  ♦•ml»ra».-e  : 
We  may  «»m«|»— hm  <Annnt  win  thfoi 

Kmm  thfir  iln-ary  rt—tiiij-plae.*. 

Ilnw  iiK'Urnfiilly — h«'w  mournfully 
The  liii'liioiv  •loth  4  ••m«> 

i.>f    tin*  tlMMl^aill   -ii't-U*'*  «»f    ll1ppi!1i-<»4 

AmiiTiil  our  rfiiMhiK»«i*«<  hornf  • 
A  j«alii:arv  -^adi^*-*!! 

Is*  hpMtiljiij  o'er  t)ie  h«Mrt. 
A}*  it  •ImiIU  nj"»ii  remi'mhrani'1'4 

Kii-m  whii  !i  i!  wil!  ii«>i  jmrt. 

Tl»»«  iiii'm«ir\      :iit'  iiifmnrv  ' 

IIi'W  fiiii'ilv  ilii'h  it  ja/e 
I'jH'Ti  th«'  majii*  Inv»'liiji'?»s 

Oi  i'hildhtHNl'rt  ilevtiut:  dava 
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The  sparkling  eje — the  thrilling  ton»— 

The  smile  upon  ita  lips — 
They  all  have  gone  I — hut  left  a  light 

Which  Time  cannot  eclipse. 

The  happiness — the  happiness 

Of  boyhood  must  depart ; 
Then  comes  the  sense  of  loneliness 

Upon  the  stricken  heart  1 
We  will  not,  or  we  cannot  fling 

Its  sadness  from  our  breast ; 
We  cling  to  it  instinctively, 

We  pant  for  its  unrest  1 

We  are  scattered — we  are  scattered  I 

Yet  may  we  meet  again 
In  a  brighter  and  a  purer  sphere, 

Beyond  the  reach  of  pain  I 
Where  the  shadows  of  this  lower  world 

Can  never  cloud  the  eye — 
Where  the  mortal  hath  put  brightly  on 

Its  Immobtalitt  ! 


80NQ. 

Believe  not  the  slander,  my  dearest  Katrike  I 

For  tlie  ice  of  the  world  hath  not  frozen  my  heart ; 
In  my  innermost  spirit  there  still  is  a  shrine 

Where  thou  art  remembered,  all  pure  as  thou  art. 
The  dark  tide  of  years,  as  it  bears  us  along, 

Though  it  sweep  away  Hope  in  its  turbulent  flow, 
Cannot  drown  the  low  voice  of  Love's  eloquent  song, 

Nor  chill  with  its  waters  my  faith's  early  glow. 

True,  the  world  hath  its  snares,  and  the  soul  may  grow  faint 

In  its  strifes  with  the  follies  and  falsehoods  of  earth  ; 
And  amidst  the  dark  whirl  of  corruption,  a  taint 

May  poison  the  thoughts  that  are  purest  at  birth. 
Temptations  and  trials,  without  and  within, 

From  the  pathway  of  Virtue  the  spirit  may  lure ; 
But  the  soul  shall  grow  strong  in  its  triumphs  o'er  Sin, 

And  the  heart  slutU  preserve  its  integrity  pure. 

The  finger  of  Love,  on  my  innennoet  heart, 

Wrote  thy  name,  oh  adored  I  when  my  feelings  were  young ; 
And  the  record  shall  'bide  till  my  soul  shall  depart, 

And  the  darkness  of  Death  o'er  my  being  be  flung. 
Then  believe  not  the  slander  that  says  I  forget, 

In  the  whirl  of  excitement,  the  love  that  was  thine ; 
Thou  wert  dear  in  my  boyhood — art  dear  to  me  yet — 

For  my  sunlight  of  life  is  the  smile  of  Katbikb  I 
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THE  ttmi:k. 

Inaction  now  ifl  crime.    Th4*  ol>l  ea/th  rvels 
Inebrinte  with  guilt ;  and  Vire«  flrmwii  bcil'l. 
LnughK  Innoconre  to  Hcom.     Tb«  thir»t  far  s^<  I 
Hath  marie  uit*n  ilvinoiia,  till  the  h««ft  lliAt  fc«i» 
The  imimNe  (»f  impartial  lore,  nor  knerki 
In  worship  foul  to  Mammon,  i*  contfian*'!. 
He  who  huth  ke(»t  hU  parvr  f.iith.  ai>l  •U-oiiu'l 
Corruption's  tide,  an«l  from  the  raAan  bcvU 
Of  impious  tramplen)  rei^vnetl  |ienlM  rijht^ 
Is  caird  fanatii*,  and  with  wnffi  an-I  jt%*n 
Malic iouAljr  arisail'd.     Tlu*  fioor  lUAn'a  t«ar« 
Are  unregarded  ;  the  a[iprei(iw>r*rt  micht 

Kevereil  as  law  ;  and  ho  irhi4^  ri^ht^oQs  var 
Departs  from  evil,  maken  him^ielf  a  |*rvj. 


THE  numiM  r.\TirEiui. 

IVilil  men  wer«»  they,  an^l  tm»'.  that  pilLTim-Mn  i. 

Who  ]>loui;hM  with  rentnroii*  prnw  ih**  sttTOiT 

S'«.'kin«  a  homo  for  huntnl  Lil>««rtjr 
Amid  the  ancient  fon-^ts  of  a  land 
AViM.  gloomy,  raM,  magnificently  mnd! 

FrieiKls,  country,  haUowVi  hnni««  they  Wfl.  to  b« 
Pilgrims  for  ('iiRif>T*s  sake,  to  a  forviim  tftrmjid— . 

ikjset  by  jH-ril,  worn  with  toil,  yei/rer  / 
'np'less  in  zivil,  devotion,  lalior,  hop^* ; 

Coii^^tant  in  Tiith :  in  jn<«tice  how  <i«*rerr? 

Though  fixds  deride  au«l  hi&;nt->kef*tics  •ii«>»r« 
Traise  to  their  n.-inH":!     If  callM  like  them  io  cop«>, 

III  evil  timt'S.  with  dark  au'I  evil  i^^weni, 

O,  Ik.'  their  faith,  their  leal,  their  coura^«  oan  * 


JUNE. 

June,  with  its  rose?* — June? 
Tlir  i;Ia<Mi'-t  niitnth  of  our  capricit«a«  T«>ar, 
With  its  thick  foIi.i;:e  ami  its  !<unlicht  «.lc«r 

Anil  witli  thf  drowsy  tune 
Of  the  liri::]it  liMpinv:  u:itt>rs,  as  th»«y  pajm 
Liuchincly  on  amid  thf  spring-in.;  gra^a  * 

K.irtli.  .It  ln-r  iiiyiiu-*  ci>mini;, 
Smil'"*  a-*  -li-  ptit-*  lifr  :;.i_vt".t  mantle  i»n; 
And  N.itnri-  ^-it  i-t-  ]ii*r  with  a  Inntsun  ; 

Whilt'  m\ nad  voiv^.^,  hammin< 
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Their  welcome  song,  breathe  dreamy  xnusio  ronnd, 
Till  seems  the  air  an  element  of  sound. 

The  overarching  sky 
Weareth  a  softer  tint,  a  lovelier  blue, 
As  if  the  light  of  heaven  were  melting  through 

Its  sapphire  home  on  high ; 
Hiding  the  sunshine  in  their  vapory  breast, 
The  clouds  float  on  like  spirits  to  their  rest. 

A  deeper  melody, 
Pour*d  by  the  birds,  as  o'er  their  callow  young 
Watchful  they  hover,  to  the  breeze  is  flung — 

Gladsome,  yet  not  of  glee — 
Music  heart-bom,  like  that  which  mothers  sing 
Above  their  cradled  infants  slumbering. 

On  the  warm  hill-side,  where 
The  sunlight  lingers  latest,  through  the  grass 
Peepeth  the  luscious  strawberry  I    As  they  pass, 

Young  children  gambol  there. 
Crushing  the  gathered  fruit  in  playful  mood, 
And  staining  their  bright  faces  with  its  blood. 

A  deeper  blush  is  given 
To  the  h&lf-ripen*d  cherry,  as  the  sun 
Day  after  day  pours  warmth  the  trees  upon, 

Till  the  rich  pulp  is  riven ; 
The  truant  schoolboy  looks  with  longing  eyes, 
And  perils  limb  and  neck  to  win  the  prize. 

The  farmer,  in  his  fleld, 
Draws  the  rich  mould  around  the  tender  maize ; 
While  hope,  bright-pinion'd,  i)oints  to  coming  days, 

When  all  his  toil  shall  yield 
An  ample  harvest,  and  around  his  hearth 
There  shall  be  laughing  eyes  and  tones  of  mirth. 

Poised  on  his  rainbow- wing. 
The  butterfly,  whose  life  is  but  an  hour. 
Hovers  coquettishly  from  flower  to  flower, 

A  gay  and  happy  thing ; 
Bom  for  the  sunshine  and  the  summer-day, 
Soon  passing,  like  the  beautiful,  away  I 

These  are  thy  pictures,  June  t 
Brightest  of  summer-months — thou  month  of  flowen  I 
First-born  of  beauty,  whose  swift-footed  hours 

Dance  to  the  merry  tune 
Of  birds,  and  waters,  and  the  pleasant  shout 
Of  childhood  on  the  sunny  hills  peal'd  out. 

I  feel  it  were  not  wrong 
To  deem  thou  art  a  type  of  heaven's  oUme, 
Only  that  there  the  clouds  and  storms  of  time 

Sweep  not  the  sky  along  ; 
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Tlie  flmrers — air — l»pauty — mn^lc — all  mrv  tliiB#. 

But  briglitfr  -jmnT — lowlitr — niMf»*  «ii*  .«»••  ! 


MRS.  IIARRIKT  KKKCIIKK  rrTuWE. 

II  \UKii£T  RLi7Antmi  Bkecdkr,  (lani;liti*r  of  n»*T.  Ltuiah  IWr-.  k^r  I 
WAS  t>orn  at  LitchfifM,  Cniiii..  on  the  14th  of  Juii».  1**IJ.      rL*  « 
e«lucatod  at  her  tilxter  Catharinf'n  s«-h<tol    in   llartfr^4.  a»i  .1 
autumn  of  lKt2  rumoviHl  with  her  fath«*r  t«»  rinirinnmt!.  t>^^. 
first  publication  was  tho  ntonr  of  **  rurlt*  I^fvt/*  |>rint#«i  w.ih  a  LJr" 
title  in  Juilge  Hairs  "Monthly  Mas-a/in«>/'  at  rinoinnati,  :a  1*^ 
which  year,  also,  shn  waH  uiarriLnl  to  Rvr.  ralrin  K.  St.  «#.  a:  *. 
time  Professor  of  I^anviiatfi^K  ami  Bihliral  Litc-ratnre  in  Laa*  TW 
gical  Seminary.      Dnrint;  her  re^idenvc  in   CiiK'innati.  ^Im 
deeply  inti'r«'jst«»«l  in  the  i|Ue>tion  of  rtlarery,  |tartlT  fn>m  **^: 
fugitivcB  from  tlie  slave  Stat«>ff,  and  h^arine  from  th«*ni  tK«:r  u 
sutrorinki^.    From  the  date  (if  her  first  pnhlication,  !kL*-  l-^.Taza^  a  !^ 
and  popular  writer  in  thv  varioud  )>erioilical:9  in  Cinciziz^i^  f^  ^ 
phia,  New  York,  and  lioston.     In  1S4!^  a  collection  c»f  L«-r  fM««i  1 
pulilisheil  hy  the  }Iar{N'ni,  entitled  '*Th«  May   Mower."  vL^i  « 
much  enlarctnl  in  a  new  rditinn  puMi.«heil  in  1q>Z*& — a  <«*iWiia 
tales!  and  essay;*  hanlly  eijual!**!!  for  oa^i*  an-l  nAtaralDc»c  #/  ^^r 
tioii,  tonehim;  narrative,  and  flevatinc  moral  tone. 

In  I'^'fO,  TrofesBor  Stowe  was  called  to  Bnxnawick  ro!!«««.  X&. 
au'l  rt-moveil  thither  with  his  family.  Tlic  |«ssa««*  of  tl*  Far- 
Slave  Bill  in  that  year  excited  Mrs.  Stowe  to  vrit«  *-  Taeif  Ta 
rahin.  or  Life  amrnit;  the  I^iwly/*  which  nhe  wrote  with  almort  m3» 
lou?  rapi'lity,  under  a  ft»n^tant  i«r»»ssure  of  M-hool  aA«l  famHy  rv 
anil  frail  heilth.  enouish  (»f  th*Mii>elvf<i  to  t.ix  th#  tacHl  rl^irosf  .31 
Uvt  to  its  ntniii^t.  This  u:i>  i<ul>Ii-hfd  in  numl«>ni  evrrr  wveL 
the  "National  Hra/*  at  \Va^hin|:ton,  and  in  l^.VJ  it  ap}iearvd  :a  ta 
form  from  tlif  press  of  John  W  J«*wett  «%  Co.,  of  Boatoo.  Itc  ivr 
was  wonilfrfiil,  su«-h  as  no  othir  book  ha.*  ever  mft   with.'    i 


*  r>v  (hi*  t  ihl  .-f  Vi'VimiiImt.  I-.'-'J.  r>0.i>4)nr'>;«ie«  hnd  >>e^n  M4.i  ia  A^k^ 
nn>l  III  tif  Si-]iriii)M-r  >•!'  li.  it  x-ir  thi-  I.*-ni]>  ti  j  i)-::«hrr«  f3rr.«W4ft« 
|i..ii..<  lu.iKhi  ,...j.i,..  |..  r>i:iyi.  r  .il."iil  fiiiir  w.—k*.  ^V«>  .>;uin-'l  f<.:i  «  ii  %■«-' 
1**  •-.  )<i|l  nt  iii:il  liiiif  III  r*  tliiri  -i  inil!i>in  ••{  •••■{{•■  hvl  ^  rj«  ^44  ■  1. 
I.ii.l  .  |>r>^:i^-lv  l«  P  l'ii:<  •  :••  inii  v  »•>  h:ii  ■■  l>«*t  11  •■M  itf  arv  ath^ff  v» 
(■\.i]'t  till-   I'.ii  ti   ;tii  1    Pr'i\>i    I'    Ay       III    KiiiTin,  "l'iirl«T>n       Miil  fh* 
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richly  did  it  deserve  it ;  for,  independent  of  its  being  the  most  power- 
ful blow  ever  aimed  at  slavery  (the  Bible  only  excepted),  and  inde- 
pendent of  its  high  and  pure  tone  of  Christian  morality,  and  its  truth- 
fulness, throughout,  to  Qod  and  humanity,  it  exhibits  such  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  such  powers  of  description,  such  heart-stirring  pathoa, 
and  such  richness  and  beauty  of  thought  and  language,  as  to  make  it 
THB  book  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  1852,  Professor  Stowe  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture in  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  As  **  Uncle  Tom"  had  been 
grossly  assailed  as  giving  a  too  dark  and  a  false  view  of  slavery,  Mrs. 
Stowe  published  the  *'  Key  to  Uncle  Tom,"  consisting  of  a  ooUeotion 
of  facts  drawn  chiefly  from  Southern  authorities,  which  more  than 
verified  all  that  she  had  before  depicted.  Soon  after  the  publication 
of  the  "Key,"  Mrs.  Stowe,  with  her  husband  and  her  brother,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Beecher,  went  to  Europe  for  her  health,  where  she  was 
received  everywhere  with  the  warmest  enthusiasm.  On  her  return, 
she  published  "Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign  Lands,"  being  her  obser- 
vations and  reflections  on  what  she  saw  abroad ;  and  in  1855,  *'  Dred, 
or  a  Tale  of  the  Dismal  Swamp."  Though  not  equal  to  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin"  in  the  unity  of  the  plot,  in  the  simplicity  and  naturalness  of 
the  story,  in  deep  pathos,  or  in  the  absorbing  interest  it  excites  in  the 
several  characters,  it  contains,  nevertheless,  many  passages  of  power- 
ful and  beautiful  writing,  and  is  in  advance  of  its  great  prototype  in 
the  withering  scorn  and  indignant  sarcasm  with  which  it  holds  up 
before  the  world  that  sham  religion  that  puts  "sacrifice"  before 
"mercy,"'  and  substitutes  mere  church-going  and  outward  observ- 
ances for  practical  righteousness. 

THE  MOTIIER^S  8TRUQ0LB. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  haman  creature  more  wholly 
desolate  and  forlorn  than  Eliza,  when  she  turned  her  footsteps 
from  Uncle  Tom's  cabin." 


the  shop  window?  of  the  Boulevards,  and  one  publisher  alone,  Eustace  Baaba, 
has  sent  out  fire  difierent  editions  in  different  forms.  Before  the  end  of  1852 
it  bad  been  translated  into  Italian,  Spanish,  Danish,  Swedish,  Dutch,  Flem- 
ish, Gonunn,  Polish,  and  Magyar.  There  are  two  difierent  Dutch  transla- 
tion!*, and  twelre  difierent  Oerman  ones — and  the  Italian  translation  enjoys 
the  honor  of  the  Pope's  prohibition.  It  has  been  dramatised  in  twenty  dif- 
ferent form!*,  and  acted  in  every  capital  in  Europe,  and  in  the  free  States  of 
America. — luliHburgh  Review^  April,  1855. 

'  2  Matthew  xii.  7. 

*  She  had  been  to  tell  Uncle  Tom  that  he  and  her  own  child  were  told 
to  the  *'  trader*'  Haley,  and  that  she  meant  to  escape  with  little  Harry. 
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Tier  hiisband's  siiffprinp  ami  <lftnpers.  anc]  the  ilar  j^r  '  • 
chihl,  all  Ijli'iiiled  in  h<r  iiiiii«l,  wiih  a  ronfiiso'l  ar.  :  ■". 
8«iise  of  ilui  risk  she  was  niiminp.  in  loATinir  th*?  c*.  t  ;  t- 
she  luul  ever  known,  ami  ciittinjr  loijse  fri>ra  the  pr.»i--i :  •  • 
a  friend  whom  she  lovctl  an«l  reverwi.  Tht-n  thtre  «i-  •:- 
parting  from  every  fiiiniliar  object — th<*  placrt'  wberv  *t*  :a: 
grown  up,  the  trees  under  which  s^hc  had  plaTt-tl.  u,,-  c'  i** 
where  she  ha<l  walked  many  an  cveuinir,  in  happier  'Uf>  ' 
the  side  of  her  young  husband — every  tiling.  &»  ii  Ut  .-.  '^-f 
clear,  frosty  sturli«rhtf  seemed  to  spt.'ak  rtrproat-Kfoiij  !••  >f 
and  ask  her  whither  could  she  go  fruni  a  home  like  tha:  * 

Hut  stronger  than  all  was  maternal  love,  wroa^h:  i:v  i 
paroxysm  of  frenzy  by  the  near  approach  of  a  fearfal  d^ir-r 
Her  boy  was  old  enough  to  hare  walked  by  her  aide.  a:^.  j 
an  inditTerent  case,  she  would  onlv  hare  le«l  him  hw  th^  r. 
but  now  the  bare  thought  of  putting  him  out  of  her  An&< 
her  shudiler,  and  she  straiueil  him  to  her  bo!>om  with  a  c.'^r^- 
sire  grasp  as  she  went  rapidly  forward. 

The  fro.>ty  ground  creaked  beneath  her  feel,  and  ^he  :r*a- 
bled  at  the  sound  ;  every  quakintr  leaf  and  fluttennz  ^a:.« 
sent  the  blooil  backward  to  her  heart,  and  qui«-krQed  her  '--;{• 
steps.  She  wondere<l  within  h(T>olf  at  tho  strenirth  that  -^3*«< 
to  come  upon  her;  for  she  felt  the  weight  uf  her  h^.j  &*  f 
it  had  been  a  feather,  an*l  every  flutter  of  fear  !w*eiii*^d  t.  t- 
crease  the  supernaniral  power  that  bore  her  on.  while  fr»»a  Vf 
palo  lips  burst  forth,  in  frequent  ejaculations,  the  prajtY  t*:  » 
Frieiid  above:  "  Lord,  h»'lp  I   Li»ni.  Siire  me!" 

If  it  were  tjottr  Ilarrv.  mother,  or  ronr  Willie,  that  w«t 
poiiii:  to  be  torn  from  vmi  bv  a  brutal  trailer,  l*>-niorrow  K.-n- 
ing — if  you  had  seen  the  man.  and  heard  that  the  pa;«er«  «^^ 
siirued  and  di-livered.  antl  vou  had  onlr  from  twdre  oVKx-i  :. . 

m  m 

morning  to  make  gooil  your  escape — how  fast  could  y-m  vai^  ' 
How  maiiv  miles  cuuld  vou  make  in  those  few  brief  hoar«.  v.U 
the  darling  at  your  b(iM»in — the  little  sleepy  head  oo  u-tf 
shoulder — the  siuali,  soft  arms  truAlinglr  holding  on  to  jc^ 
neck  ? 

For  the  child  slfpt.  At  tirst.  the  norelty  and  alarm  kffC 
him  wakiiiL*':  but  his  mnilier  <o  hurriedly  repressed  e^trj 
brratli  or  snuiid,  aii'l  .«i>  a^^iired  him  that  if  he  were  odIv  «tt2 
slic  woul'l  rcriaiiily  n.ivc  hiin,  t'.at  he  rluiiir  qnivtly  round  bcf 
iierk.  ntily  a<ki:iL'.  :i^  Ij»'  I'tu'ui  lii'iiseif  vinkinc  to  flee|^^ 

*•  MiilluT.  I  d.iii'i  11. 1- 1  In  kn'p  awake,  do  I  ?" 

•'  No,  my  dariiiiir ;  »ilii'p.  iJ'  ymi  want  li».'* 
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"Bnt,  mother,  if  I  do  get  asleep,  joa  won't  let  him  get 
me?" 

''  No  I  60  may  God  help  me  I"  said  his  mother,  with  a  paler 
cheek,  and  a  brighter  light  in  her  large  dark  eyes. 

*'  You  're  sure,  an't  yon,  mother  ?" 

''  Yes,  sureP^  said  the  mother,  in  a  voice  that  startled  her- 
self ;  for  it  seemed  to  her  to  come  from  a  spirit  within  that 
was  no  part  of  her;  and  the  boy  dropped  his  little  weary 
head  on  her  shoulder,  and  was  soon  asleep.  How  the  tonch 
of  those  warm  arms,  the  gentle  breathings  that  came  in  her 
neck,  seemed  to  add  fire  and  spirit  to  her  movements!  It 
seemed  to  her  as  if  strength  poured  into  her  in  electric  streams 
from  every  gentle  tonch  and  movement  of  the  sleeping,  con- 
fiding child.  Snblime  is  the  dominion  of  the  mind  over  the 
body,  that,  for  a  time,  can  make  flesh  and  nerve  impregnable, 
and  string  the  sinews  like  steel,  so  that  the  weak  becomes  so 
mighty. 

The  boundaries  of  the  farm,  the  grove,  the  wood-lot,  passed 
by  her  dizzily  as  she  walked  on ;  and  still  she  went,  leaving 
one  familiar  object  after  another,  slacking  not,  pausing  not, 
till  reddening  daylight  fonnd  her  many  a  long  mile  from  all 
traces  of  any  familiar  objects  upon  the  open  highway. 

She  had  often  been,  with  her  mistress,  to  visit  some  connec- 
tions in  the  little  village  of  T ,  nottar  from  the  Ohio  River, 

and  knew  the  road  well.  To  go  thither,  to  escape  across  the 
Ohio  River,  were  the  first  hurried  outlines  of  her  plan  of  es- 
cape ;  beyond  that,  she  could  only  hope  in  God. 

When  horses  and  vehicles  began  to  move  along  the  high- 
way, with  that  alert  perception  peculiar  to  a  state  of  excite- 
ment, and  which  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  inspiration,  she  became 
aware  that  her  headlong  pace  and  distracted  air  might  bring 
on  her  remark  and  suspicion.  She  therefore  put  the  boy  on 
the  ground,  and,  adjusting  her  dress  and  bonnet,  she  walked 
on  at  as  rapid  a  pace  as  she  thought  consistent  with  the  pre- 
servation of  appearances.  In  her  little  bundle  she  had  pro- 
vided a  store  of  cakes  and  apples,  which  she  used  as  expedients 
for  quickening  the  speed  of  the  child,  rolling  the  apple  some 
yards  before  them,  when  the  boy  would  run  with  all  bis  might 
after  it ;  and  this  ruse,  often  repeated,  carried  them  over  many 
a  half-mile. 

After  a  while,  they  came  to  a  thick  patch  of  woodland, 
through  which  murmured  a  clear  brook.  As  the  child  com- 
plained of  hunger  and  thirst,  she  climbed  over  the  fence  with 
him  ;  and,  sitting  down  behind  a  large  rock  which  concealed 
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Ihcm  from  tlic  mml,  shf  jruvc  liiiii  a  l»r«'alif:i.'»i  tui:  .^f  •• 
]»ucksi«ro.     Till'  l»oy  wnmliivtl  ainl  irri»\.-il   ih.»:  •■.• 
eat;  n\u\  \v1k*m.  piittiiiir  lii**  unns  phiihI   In  r  ri»-<k.  :• 
wc'iltf<*  soiiii'  ut'  liis  nikf  intD  1i».t  lUMinh,  it   M-cajv^i  U*  .   •   .^ 
the  risiiijr  i"  ln-r  tliroal  w«»ulii  cli«»kf  hiT. 

"  Xo,  no,  Ilnrry,  ihirliii^r !  motluT  cafi't  i-ai  till  t  ...  *-   •. 
Wc  must  jro  on — on — till  we  come  !•»  thr   ri%«-r!  '     A 
hiirrii'd  n^rnin  into  the  ronJ.  niul  ntrain  cuEi>tru::.>iJ     •  -  - 
walk  repriilarly  and  composedly  forward. 

She  was  many  miles  past  any  niMphhorliood  mh,  r-  --•  *- 
personally  known.     If  she  should   rhaiice  to    ni»*-"   ar     ». 
knew  h(.T,  she  reflected  that  the  well-kruiwn   kli«*ir.--- 
family  would  he  of  itself  a  bliml  to  sus|i[oion.  as  r^-Ak  •-.-  *  r 
uidikely  supposition  that  shi*  could  be  a  fiifiiiv*'.      A*  -  -  *• 
also  so  white  as  not  to  he  known  a<  of  enlor*'*!   iir.*  aj^    • 
out  a  iM'itical  survey,  and  her  chihl  was  mhite  aNo,  i:  a^-  l« 
ea.siiT  for  lu-r  to  iki^*;  on  nn<usperifi|. 

On  this  ])n'sumption,  she  stopped  at   ii«»iin  at  a  :.'-f.*.  \rz 
house,  to  ri'st  herself,  and  buy  some  dinner  f»»r  h--r  •■:.    :  it- 
self; fi»r,  as  the  ilan^rer  ilecreased  with  thi»  iJissarn  ».  :*.r  '-,:*' 
natural  ten>ion  i»f  the  nervous  system  le^viu-d.  ai.'i  -h*  "  •-:*» 
hersilf  both  wearv  and  huntrrv. 

The  irood  wonmn,  kindly  and  pt»«Jsippifi;r,  ^*.-<^n3'*:  n*:  " 
pleased  than  otlierwise  with  having  soincbiuir  cnai''  ;l  '.  u.* 
with:  and  accepted,  without  examination.  Ktiza'^  •ta:*:!^' 
that  she  "was  iroin^  on  a  little  piece,  to  .<«|Mriil  a  «^*%  ■  -: 
her  rri»Mid>" — all  which  >hc  ln»pe<l  in  her  heart  m:):L:  :••• 
strictlv  true. 

An  hour  before  sunset,  she  entered  the   vitiaet*  ..f  T 

l»y  the  Ohio  KiviT,  weary  and  foot-sure,  but  ^ti.I  %:r^-f  i 
heart.  Her  first  plaiice  w«^  at  the  river,  which  lay.  i:**  -  • 
flan,  between  her  and  the  Canaan  of  liberty  on  the  otr.-r^-^i 


kva's  i>f..\tii. 

Kva,  after  this,  declined  rapitily :  there  wa^  nn  a."*  i'* 

dnubt  iif  the   «-vi'!it  ;    the  fnlHle^t    h^pc    CiMlIil    Hot    \^    ».    •.   »< 

ll'-r  lieiiMtituI   r-HMii    w.i^;   a\i>wfil!r  a   ^-iek    n»t»r»i  :    ar.  ;    V  •• 
Mj.li.'li;!   d:jy  Mini   iiiu'lif    jMrlMrniid   the  tlutie*  of  a  r  ar«»*    t--. 
iii'Vi-r  dill  lnT  tVi«'!iii>  a]»pri-i'i:i!»'  h«T  value  m«»ri'   x':.%-.    \  •  i 
ea|iaiity.      With  '•■i  vv«'l!tnnned  :i  hami   aiiil   rye.  *u*-!i  j---'. 
aiiri>itiii««  :uiil  jiriitiri*  in  eM-ryart  which  coiilil  prumi-'**  r.'^x 
nes<  and  etiint'ort,  and  keep  out  uf  *>i{;ht  ererj  diiacrvrAi*' 
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incident  of  sickness — with  socb  a  perfect  sense  of  time,  sncb  a 
clear,  nntronbled  head,  such  exact  accaracj  in  remembering 
every  prescription  and  direction  of  the  doctors — she  was  every- 
thing to  St.  Clare.  They  who  had  shmgged  their  shonlders 
at  the  little  peculiarities  and  setnesses — so  unlike  the  careless 
freedom  of  southern  manners — acknowledged  that  now  she  was 
the  exact  person  that  was  wanted. 

Uncle  Tom  was  much  in  Eva's  room.  The  child  suffered 
much  from  nervous  restlessness,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  her  to 
be  carried ;  and  it  was  Tom's  greatest  delight  to  carry  her 
little  frail  form  in  bis  arms,  resting  on  a  pillow,  now  up  and 
down  her  room,  now  out  into  the  veranda;  and  when  the 
fresh  sea-breezes  blew  from  the  lake — and  the  child  felt  fresh- 
est in  the  morning — he  would  sometimes  walk  with  her  under 
the  orange-trees  in  the  garden,  or,  sitting  down  in  some  of 
their  old  seats,  sing  to  her  their  favorite  old  hymns. 

Her  father  often  did  the  same  thing;  but  his  frame  was 
slighter,  and  when  he  was  weary,  Eva  would  say  to  him — 

*'  O,  papa,  let  Tom  take  me.  Poor  fellow  I  it  pleases  him  ; 
and  you  know  it's  aTl  he  can  do  now,  and  be  wants  to  do  some- 
thing I" 

"  So  do  I,  Eva !"  said  her  father. 

'*  Well,  papa,  you  can  do  everything,  and  are  everything  to 
me.  You  read  to  me — you  sit  up  nights — and  Tom  has  only 
this  one  thing,  and  his  singing ;  and  I  know,  too,  he  does  it 
easier  than  you  can.     He  carries  me  so  strong  I" 

The  desire  to  do  something  was  not  confined  to  Tom.  Every 
servant  iu  the  establishment  showed  the  same  feeling,  and  in 
their  way  did  what  they  could.  But  the  friend  who  knew  roost 
of  Eva's  own  imaginings  and  foreshadowings  was  her  faithful 
bearer,  Tom.  To  him  she  said  what  she  would  not  disturb 
her  father  by  saying.  To  him  she  imparted  those  mysterious 
intimations  which  the  soul  feels,  as  the  cords  begin  to  unbind, 
ere  it  leaves  its  clay  forever. 

Tom,  at  last,  would  not  sleep  in  bis  room,  but  lay  all  night 
in  the  outer  veranda,  ready  to  rouse  at  every  call. 

"  Uncle  Tom,  what  alive  have  you  taken  to  sleeping  any- 
where and  everywhere,  like  a  dog,  for  ?"  said  Miss  Ophelia. 
*'  I  thought  you  was  one  of  the  orderly  sort,  that  liked  to  lie 
in  bed  in  a  Christian  way." 

"  I  do,  Miss  Feely,"  said  Tom,  mysteriously.  **I  do,  but 
now — " 

''  Well,  what  now  ?" 

"  We  mustn't  speak  loud ;  Mas'r  St.  Clare  won't  hear  on't ; 
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hilt  Miss  Feelv,  von  know  there  nunt  Ik.*  *'>m' *    •:.  »r. 
for  the  hridepnmin." 

**  What  do  you  mean,  T»iin  ?'' 

**  You  know  it  says  in  Scriptnro  :  *  At  iiii»l?:iir*  • 
a  preat  cry  made.     Huhohl.  tlir  l>ri«l«'CT«»'.rn  i-..i:i-  •»        T: 
what  Tin  spectin'now,  every  niL'ht,  Mi<s  Foelj  :  an  :  1  *-  ;  . 
sleep  out  o'  heuriii\  no  ways." 

"  Why,  Fnclc  Tom.  what  make^  mn  thfnk  *o  V 

"  Miss  Kva,  she  talks  to  me.     The  I.nnl.  Ho  s^^  i*  •'.*  -: 
senper  in  the  sonl.     I  nui«t  Ik*  thar.  Mi*-*  Fe^^Iy  ;  :'.-  »  v 
ar  blessed  chiM  proes  into  tlip  kin^iiom.  thor'I!  *.r. -^i  !'•.*  : 
80  wiflo,  we'll  all  pet  a  lonk  in  at  tlii*  criorv.  Mi*>  F*-  y  "* 

"  Unele  Tom,  did  Miss  Kva  say  she  Ml  more  a*j»fl;  " 
usual,  to-nipht  ?** 

"No;    hut  she   tellrd  ni«',  thi*  m'iminir.   jsh**   ;^  i4  *- - 
nearer — thar's  thi'in  that  tells  it  to  the  rhilil.  Mi-s*  F""^ 
the  anpels — '  it's  tin*  tniin]«'t  sound  afi»n.'  tin*  l.r«"a*  ■  '  'ii- 
Fiiid  Tom,  f|UOiinp  frum  a  favnritp  liymTi. 

This  iliahipne  i»av<ed  hi'iuri-n   Mi<>  nj.h*^??;i   nr  :  T"*:: 
tween  tt-n  and  rlpvrii.  (Mh*  «»v»'niii'j.  aftt-r  Ii»t  :irr.-rr.  r  t.'.' 
all  Im'cii  niadi'  lor  ihf  iiiL'h*.  whi'ii.  nii   iriiifij"  r.i  *.-    •    >►.•    -. 
door,  she  tuiintl  Tom  stnti-!uii  a!i.»i!L'   U\  i:.  in    •.»..    .-.!•- 
ninda. 

Sln'  was  iu)l  iiiTv»»n<  nr  ir?ii»rr<*ililf  ;  Imt  the  -■•I-rr-.  \"i 
felt  niaiUHT  slrm-k  Iht.  Kva  had  \»pvn  nnii«naI'T  *.-";^- 1 
eht'crlul  that  uflLTnomi.  atul  hail  sat  r.ii*»-«l  in  h»'r  l^t  j 
lookf«l  oviT  all  luT  litllo  triiik«ts  and  pr»*c!oa«  th:-r*.  i 
dcsiirnati'd  the  friends  to  whom  >he  wouM  hav  th-  a  r*** 
and  Imt  nnninerwas  nv>ro  aniniat«'d.  and  her  voire  ra  re  ni:i' 
than  they  hail  known  it  for  wnk^.  Hvv  fathor  had  l*«*9 
\u  the  I'Veninp,  and  had  said  that  Kva  oppearet!  Tn*'^rr  !;kf 
formiT  si'lf  than  ever  »ihe  had  done  since  her  *!rktj«'^:  i 
whrn  hi'  ki>sid  Imt  f -r  tip*  nlirhl.  hr  said  to  M**  *^T*h*- 
"Cousin,  \\v  may  krrp  In  r  wiili  us.  after  all  :  «»ho  :•  r^-u. 
iM'ttor:"  and  lir  had  r»lir»-d  with  a  li,i:ht»T  he.irt  in  his  K* 
than  hr  liaij  )i;ii]  tIu-p-  for  wi*i'k<. 

15nt  at  midniirhi — ^trnntri\  myotic  hour! — wfi-n  sb^  ' 
between  the  frail  jM'.M-nt  and  tin-  etenial  future  irr^w*  \t  : 
llirn  cami'  ihi-  Mii-^-riiLrtr! 

ThiH'  wa*  a  ^'tiiii'l  ill  ih.ir  «*liaml»i'r.  fir^t  of  i^n**  wh*"*  «!e:* 
qnirkly.      It  \\:i^  Mi--  (»jilnlia.  \iln»  had  ri'^o-vtd  !••  •':  f 
nlL'lit  with  !n T  Mm!.-  r|j:iri;i'.  a-.il  uhn.  at  th»^  turn  •  f  :!.?•  r  i 
hail  diM-iTni  d   w'l.ii  ixin:  iiinid  nur-rs  •'i'^nificantiv  r\l. 
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change."    Tbe  outer  door  was  qaicklj  opened,  and  Tom,  who 
was  watching  ontside,  was  on  the  alert  in  a  moment. 

*'  Go  for  the  doctor,  Tom  I  lose  not  a  moment,"  said  Miss 
Ophelia;  and,  stepping  across  the  room,  she  rapped  at  St. 
Clare's  door. 

"  Cousin,"  she  said,  "  I  wish  you  would  come." 

Those  words  fell  on  his  heart  like  clods  upon  a  coffin.  Why 
did  they  ?  He  was  up  and  in  the  room  in  an  instant,  and 
bending  over  Eva,  who  still  slept. 

What  was  it  he  saw  that  made  his  heart  stand  still  ?  Why 
was  no  word  spoken  between  the  two  7  Thou  canst  say,  who 
hast  seen  that  same  expression  on  the  face  dearest  to  thee — 
that  look  indescribable,  hopeless,  unmistakable,  that  says  to 
thee  that  thy  beloved  is  no  longer  thine. 

On  the  face  of  the  child,  however,  there  was  no  ghastly  im- 
print— only  a  high  and  almost  sublime  expression — the  over- 
shadowing presence  of  spiritual  natures,  the  dawning  of  im- 
mortal life  in  that  childish  soul. 

They  stood  there  so  still,  gazing  upon  her,  that  even  the 
ticking  of  the  watch  seemed  too  loud.  In  a  few  moments,  Tom 
rcturnedt  with  the  doctor.  He  entered,  gave  one  look,  and 
stood  silent  as  the  rest. 

**  When  did  this  change  take  place  ?"  said  he,  in  a  low  whis- 
per, to  Miss  Ophelia. 

"About  the  turn  of  the  night,"  was  the  reply. 

Marie,  roused  by  the  entrance  of  the  doctor,  appeared,  hur- 
riedly, from  the  next  room. 

''  Augustine !  Cousin  1 — O I — what  I"  she  hurriedly  began. 

'*  Hush  1"  said  St.  Clare,  hoarsely  ;  *^she  is  df^ingP^ 

Mammy  heard  the  words,  and  flew  to  awaken. the  servants. 
The  house  was  soon  roused — lights  were  seen,  footsteps  heard, 
anxious  faces  thronged  the  veranda,  and  looked  tearfully 
through  the  glass  doors ;  but  St.  Clare  heard  and  said  nothing 
— he  saw  only  that  look  on  the  face  of  the  little  sleeper. 

*'  O,  if  she  would  only  wake,  and  speak  once  more  I"  he 
said;  and,  stooping  over  her,  he  spoke  in  her  ear — ''Eva, 
darling!" 

The  large  blue  eyes  unclosed — a  smile  passed  over  her  face ; 
she  tried  to  raise  her  head,  and  to  speak. 

"  Do  you  know  me,  Eva  ?" 

"  Dear  papa,"  said  the  child,  with  a  last  effort,  throwing 
her  arms  about  his  neck.     In  a  moment  they  dropped  again  ; 
and  OS  St.  Clare  raised  his  head,  he  saw  a  spasm  of  mortal 
60 
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aponj  pass  over  the  face — she  strupi^led  for  breath  &*  . 
up  her  little  hands. 

*'  O  God,  this  is  dreadful !'-  hi-  Miiil.  tuniiusr  awav    -.  &«* 
and  wrinjjiujr  Tour.s  hancl.  srarr«f  i'«>ii«»i-iiiUs  »:id-  h-  •  v  . 
•*  Oh,  Toui.  niv  huv,  it  is  killiriL'  iiiv  I" 

Tom  had  his  waster's  hands  lietw#-c'ii  hi*  i/»:-.  a-. •  » 
tears  streaming  down  his  dark  cheek.*,  look.*  d  uji  f .:  ^' .;  • . 
he  had  always  been  ust*il  to  louk. 

*•  Prav  that  this  niav  be  cut  short!"'  sui-i  >'..  <_  ---  — 
wrinjrs  uiv  heart." 

"  O.  bless  the  Lord  I  it'a  over — it's  over,  dear  M^-trr '  « 
Tom;  •Mouk  at  her." 

The  child  lay  panting  on  her  ]iillows.  a«  om*  e\i.a'.«'»'i— 
large  clear  eyes  rolle«l  up  and  fixeil.  Aii,  ubut  -ai  i  '.l  ••«  • 
that  gpokc  so  much  of  In  avvn  ?  Karih  w.4>  p;^*:.  jr.  i  i^r 
pain  ;  but  so  solemn,  su  myslenou>.  wu^  iht?  triuni{  fi*L'  '. ": 
ness  uf  that  face,  thai  it  •'heek«'d  evfU  the  *«.»b?  of  s'-rr  «  T 
pressed  around  her,  in  breathli's.-  .^1111  ness. 

••  Kval"  said  St.  Clare,  gently. 

She  did  not  hear. 

•*  I),  Kva,  tell  n>  what  you  .<ee  !    What  i-i  it  ?"  *a;  i  •»?  V-: 

A  bright,  a  glorinu^  >iuiU*  pa^.^nl  ••\»r  h»-r  !a*'» .  ar.  :  •!-  ^ 
bri»kenly.  "01  lovi* — ji»y — peace  !"ga\e  utw  .-i^h.  a:. Ip^ 
fruni  ihatli  unto  lit'L' ! 

'•  rarcwi'll.  luhived  child  I  the  bright.   «^:eru.J    'i.-Mn  a 
closed  after  thiT ;   w^.-  -hall  m'i*  thy  swcit   fart*   u-i    :....rT. 
wue  fi»r  tliiin   wlm  waliln-d    iliy  rntrani-e    iu:.i    h».'a»ts.  •: 
tliev  ^hall   w:ike  and  tiud  unlv  ilit-  ci»ld  crav  •kv  ^^f  d*-.f 
and  thou  g'ine  forevi-r  ."^ 

'  Thi>  t'llliiHiit:;  liiiiulit'iil  :iiii  lou^hin,;   vvr^rti   are  Sr    (s   lc«    t*% 
pift.-i  Whitti.-r   -■ 

!>i y  :!..  |.  .ir-^  f  ■•■  !  ■  ' y  i:\  .1.  T-  *•»  *-•■  ir  1  «^l    ^     ;••••••    « 

W"'    :"  ■   I  ■ I  .1111:'  ;.  !■  .ir.   f'T  :  Af  1  s:  •■  I.-  r.!  .-  »        ;». 

«•    :"..•    ■   rill  -.■..■•  .!■  .'  t.i.:. 

I..V.    I  .  .  i-  ■'.  !•  .    ■    ■    ■..  r  .-.ir.-  .'  ■  •    "  ■  "'    ''-  '   •'!?•▼  «^.  » 

W'r    ;i.;  41  •!  «.:.  L  •  »     r-    •  •  m     .-  '♦■ 

r  r  f'..  .':■■!■   .V.    '  \\  I  I   ir.    I  1  :  ;  I.  .  »•.  .   *.  a-      .„ 

I.-  •  !::•■  "i-  •:}■  •    u''.     I'.-l  .:  V"  l:iT  I.  -»•  M;  '.    ■%*'  •.    n. 'A»-."--     «• 
I  .    w  ■  1}   ;         «     ■   :    i     - 

I'r.i'.  ■•    ■      ■■  I  a-  i  I  ■..'■:■...  •    ...  «i.n-'.F»».       «*sxl'*k. 

•■•»■■?   r  •.  •      •      r    -  .    -      - 

I    .     ■  •  •■    .      •    .    ».        •         ■    .     . 
*     ■  ■        »,.;...         ... 


l-i  .1.  .»..■■.-•    ■ 

1..  ■•..■■■■ . 

■  •     ;  ■  ■ 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  FRIENDS  "OP  THE  MAMMON  OF  UNRIGHT- 
EOUSNESS."* 

"Papa,"  said  a  little  boy,  **  what  does  this  verse  mean  f  It's 
in  my  Sunday  school  lesson  :  *  Make  to  yourselves  friends  of 
the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  that  when  ye  fail,  they  may 
receive  you  into  everlasting  habitations.^ ^^ 

**  You  ought  to  have  asked  your  teacher,  my  son." 

"But  he  said  he  didn't  know  exactly  what  it  meant  He 
wanted  me  to  look  this  week  and  see  if  I  conld  find  oot." 

Mr.  H.'s  standing  resource  in  all  exegetical  difficalties  was 
Dr.  Scott's  Family  Bible.  Therefore  he  now  got  np,  and  put- 
ting on  his  spectacles,  walked  to  the  glass  bookcase,  and  took 
down  a  volume  of  that  worthy  commentator,  and  opening  it, 
read  aloud  the  whole  exposition  of  the  passage,  together  with 
the  practical  reflections  npon  it;  and  by  the  time  he  had  done, 
he  found  his  young  auditor  fast  asleep  in  his  chair. 

"  Mother,"  said  he,  "  this  child  plays  too  hard.  He  can't 
keep  his  eyes  open  evenings.     It's  time  he  was  in  bed." 

"  I  wasn't  asleep,  pa,"  said  Master  Henry,  starting  np  with 
that  air  of  injured  innocence  with  which  gentlemen  of  his  age 
generally  treat  an  imputation  of  this  kind. 

''  Then  can  yon  tell  me  now  what  the  passage  means  that  I 
have  been  reading  to  you  ?" 

**  There's  so  much  of  it,"  said  Henry,  hopelessly,  "I  wish 
you'd  just  tell  me  in  short  order,  father." 

*'  O,  read  it  for  yourself,"  said  Mr.  H.,  as  he  pnshed  the 
book  towards  the  boy,  for  it  was  to  be  confessed  that  he  per- 
ceived at  this  moment  that  he  had  not  himself  received  any 
particularly  luminous  impression,  though  of  conrse  he  thought 
it  was  owing  to  his  own  want  of  comprehension. 

Mr.  H.  leaned  back  in  his  rocking-chair,  and  on  his  own 
private  account  began  to  specolate  a  little  as  to  what  he  really 
should  think  the  verse  might  mean,  supposing  he  were  at  all 
competent  to  decide  npon  it.  "  'Make  to  yourselves  friends  of 
the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,'"  says  he:  "that's  money, 
very  clearly.  How  am  I  to  make  friends  with  it  or  of  it  ? 
Keceive  me  into  everlasting  habitations :  that's  a  singular  kind 
of  expression.     I  wonder  what  it  means.     Dr.  Scott  makes 

'  This  most  beantiful  and  satiBfactory  exposition  is  worth  all  that  the  com- 
mentators have  written  upon  the  paasage  since  the  days  of  Calrin. 


ru'U  warniui   wnn  t'nini.in.  mi    i»ifniu*«i   irM'iii«< 

II. ■  W.:.  In. I.  :,  !;:;;.■  I-..1. :    :•■   ■  :•  ■  ■■"■  _■  .  ■ 

:i  ^ir"ii;x  iii;iii.  ui.ii  ii  i-  i-i  •    ."  .      .  - 

to  cause  liini  sdidc  iiicoit^'Miiiitri-  in  Lli;>  -.«.tv. 

fast  aslccpf  no(ltliii;r  iu  his  (.-liair. 

He  dreamed  that  he  was  vvrv  aick  in  \*o*\,  t 
came  and  went,  and  that  he  fSTvw  bicker  aiul  ^i 
poiDji;  to  die.  He  saw  Uih  wife  sitting  we«*|»iii>r 
his  children  stand inpr  by  with  pale  and  fri)cbi 
tUini^s  in  hid  room  l»e^^an  to  8wim,  and  wavvr» 
voices  that  calli'd  liis  ntiiii>\  and  i^b^  aud  lac 
rose  around  him,  seemed  far  otT  and  distant  in 
eternity,  eteniity  I  I  am  ^''oinL' — I  nm  fruine 
aud  in  that  hour,  strange  t«»  tell,  uot  one  of  uli 
seemed  good  enoufrli  to  lean  ou — all  bore  ihhiio 
to  his  purified  eye,  of  mortal  selfishness,  and  \ 
before  the  All  Ti  uk.  **  I  am  iroing,*'  he  thuu 
no  time  to  stay,  no  time  to  alter,  to  balance  ar 
know  not  wliat  I  am,  but  1  know,  O  Je^ms,  mha 
have  trusted  in  thee,  and  shall  never  l>e  coiifuurn 
that  lust  breath  of  prayer  earth  was  past. 

A  suft  and  solemn  breathing,  as  of  niUMc,  a 
As  an  infant  child  not  yet  fully  awake  hears  the 
of  his  mother*s  hymn,  and  smiles  half  conscious 
born  became  aware  of  sweet  vuices  and  lovini 
liim  ere  yet  he  fully  woke  to  the  new  im mortal  i 

"Ah.  he  has  come  at  I:L>t      How  long  we  h 
him  !   Here  ho  is  am«ing  us.    Now  forever  welcoa 
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and  the  new  earth,  and  wondered  at  the  crowd  of  loving  faces 
that  thronged  about  him.  Fair,  godlike  forms  of  beauty,  such 
as  earth  never  knew,  pressed  round  him  with  blessings,  thanks, 
and  welcome. 

The  man  spoke  not,  but  he  wondered  in  bis  heart  who  they 
were,  and  whence  it  came  that  they  knew  him ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  inquiry  formed  itself  in  his  soul,  it  was  read  at  once  by  his 
heavenly  friends.  "I,"  said  one  bright  spirit,  "  was  a  poor 
boy  whom  yon  fonnd  in  the  streets :  yon  sought  me  ont,  yon 
sent  me  to  school,  yon  watched  over  me,  and  led  me  to  the 
house  of  God  ;  and  now  here  I  am."  "  And  we,"  said  other 
voices,  "are  other  neglected  children  whom  yon  redeemed ;  we 
also  thank  you."  "And  I,"  said  another,  "was  a  lost,  help- 
less girl :  sold  to  sin  and  shame,  nobody  thought  I  could  be 
saved  ;  every  body  passed  me  by  till  you  came.  You  built  a 
home,  a  refuge  for  such  poor  wretches  as  I,  and  there  I  and 
many  like  me  heard  of  Jesus;  and  here  we  are."  "And  I," 
said  another,  "  was  once  a  clerk  in  your  store.  I  came  to  the 
city  innocent,  but  I  was  betrayed  by  the  tempter.  I  forgot 
ray  mother,  and  my  mother's  God.  I  went  to  the  gaming-table 
and  the  theatre,  and  at  last  I  robbed  your  drawer.  Yon  might 
have  justly  cast  me  off;  but  you  bore  with  me,  you  watched 
over  me,  you  saved  me.  I  am  here  through  you  this  day." 
"  And  I,"  said  another,  "was  a  poor  slave  girl — doomed  to  be 
sold  on  the  auction-block  to  a  life  of  infamy,  and  the  ruin  of 
soul  and  body.  Had  yon  not  been  willing  to  give  so  largely 
for  ray  ransom,  no  one  had  thought  to  buy  me.  Yon  stimu- 
lated others  to  give,  and  I  was  redeemed.  I  lived  a  Christian 
mother  to  bring  my  children  op  for  Christ — they  are  all  here 
with  me  to  bless  you  this  day,  and  their  children  on  earth,  and 
their  children's  children  are  growing  np  to  bless  yon."  "  And 
I,"  said  another,  "  was  an  unbeliever.  In  the  pride  of  my  in- 
tellect, I  thought  I  could  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  Chris- 
tianity. I  thought  I  could  answer  the  argument  from  miracles 
and  prophecy ;  but  yonr  patient,  self-denying  life  was  an  argu- 
ment I  never  could  answer.  When  I  saw  yon  spending  all 
your  time  and  all  yonr  money  in  efforts  for  yonr  fellow-men, 
undiscouraged  by  ingratitude,  and  careless  of  praise,  then  I 
thought,  '  There  is  something  divine  in  that  man's  life/  and 
that  thought  brought  me  here." 

The  man  looked  around  on  the  gathering  congregation,  and 
he  saw  that  there  was  no  one  whom  be  had  drawn  heavenward 
that  had  not  also  drawn  thither  myriads  of  others.  In  his  life- 
time he  had  been  scattering  seeds  of  good  around  from  hour  to 
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Imiir,  almost  nncon«5cioiis1y :  Rml  nnw  hi»  saw  #*T,.rT  ..^» 
iii^  II))  iiitci  a  M'idi'iiin^r  fiircst  nt  iir.fiiurt.it   i>«;i.'*     i 
It  sfeiiU'il  lu  hiin  that  tlien*  Ma**  !•»  be  ii<»  c-ihI  •.•':•   ■ 
that  llo(.'kc»l  to  riaiin  him  us  t!u-ir  l««iitr-r\i  •  «":i'i  •  .. 
His  heart  was  fnl],  and  his  facu  liei-ami-  &.<«  that  *•(  « 
he  iDoked  u)>  to  One  wlio  .seeiiiril   iieartrr  than  am    « 
"This  is  ihy  love  fur  me,  uriwunhy,  U  Je^u*.     Of  '.«"• 
tliec,  anil  throup'h  thee  are  all  thin^<.     Am<n.*' 

Anicn!  as  with  chorus  of  many  waters  uii«i  :[«.j:  * 
iii^s  the  isound  Kwept  onward,  and  dii-d  far  o:T  \u  c.  . 
ainonir  the  distant  i»tars;  ami  the  man  aw  ok*'. 
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Tiir<»  pwpi't  print  IT- ]wii«t  is  of  Sf»t*'h  il^'-ict-nt.  !."«  f  .• 
u'rati'il  to  thi.-.  (Muintry  in  tli**  lattrr  |':irt  <.f  ?h'-  I.-.-!     .  •  •    • 
Ihth  in  tho  rity  of  Nt>w  York,  fU  t!.*.*  I'Jth  -.f  Aisj  .-'"*_  » 

I'.'iriy  ilf.^tiiifil  fur  roUfCO.     IJiil  Lis   fHth^r'-i    h'-.iV!.    ■. 
takrii  from  ?srliin»l.  .'in-l  jil.iri-l  in  .i  >*Mr»',  a!  tw.-;\-^  jk .  .^r* 
iTii:  .1  fitr'-iu  ii:i>>ion  for  rt'.i-liiiir.  In*  N-ft  iL.-  -t.ixv   .r.  •»     »-*.  - 
his  fatli.r'.-  ronsfHt— an*!  i'nt»Tiril  a  Uew>|wij-T  |-r.:.*  ■  .     .! 
Ill' tliiMijlil   ]iL'  wpiil.l  h.iVf  I'ftli-r  ••i*|'«trt«niti«—  l«.  -.:.  1:.  .- 
Afii-r  iwi'ViMis  iiiiirf,  lu*  rntt-rt-.l  iho  «-!.:^b:»-i.;u,.:.:    ..'  -.  A  ." 
(now  llarjHT  an«l  Hn'llo'r.s),  whrrt*  In*  :«i<'n  j'r.»v...i.  \  v  i.  •  .;.: 
iut.'ijity,  au-l  i-niTiry  to  bo  an  im]>«*iian:  luru.l-^r  *:i  ii.      I:,  r-  .. 
sitin  h>r  wiilinc  viTse  soIamI  Iiiui.  an*!  ht*  wi>i*oi  i,*!*-:*    !-  ; 
]>nsin.;-^tii  k.  anil  with  a  ty|K'  write  lits  ci>ii]>Iit*  •  s   !  >l*'    & 
jfOi-nrrfl  to  liini :  l»ut  thrso  i«arly  ]mim"*»*  hart*  n»  v,  r  •-^- r.  t. 

In  \<V.\,  111-  n-nvivi- 1  to  I'liila<lMl|>l.ia.  anl  fu'i-r***:  :r.-  r-   •      .     •     • 
of  I.awif  !u»*  .Ii'lin-'on.     In  1**."«4  )»>•  m;irr:»»  I,  .\i.  \  *•  .  u   a--    -  •     •i- 
that  I  ■•■in  !i  fill  j»!i'i  I',  that  lias  iM-cn  so  much  alii.  r-  !    -  T-     *' 
\Vif«'."     Ili>  iii"\\  wruii'  oi'j-.ij-iona'.'.y  fi»r  thi*  "J«'iimA.  "  .  f  :K     -•. ■   i 
S.hool  riiii.!!  ;  tlii-n  li.r  tin-  "  rniti-l  Slat**-  Oa/i-!?*:'"  an.i  •»  -r.  •  - . 
si'pli  ('.  NtM!'"*  "  •i.-i/filf."  nn  h-r  the  *!*:Tiatnr»*  >-i  •*  T\Tr..'"     I*--  --  i 
tills  tim»'  III'*  i'"st  ill  lii*  h;i-:ni-!is  was  a  in"-*-!  ar  !•!■•?:«  ••»••••    \t.  i  i  r  • 

thi-  w  !»■'!♦■  "f  hi-  i'i.'.  .-  w.  r iii|"-i'.l  w}i:%*  h«-  n  as  w/V  :  •■  f-  —  * 

li-iMi»'  t««  ?]  I-  fi  '.i:ilr\ .  i-r  ;":--m  !!.••  f'OiT.lry  ♦.•Jii'*  l,..!:  •■  .  *-  :  w.-'    ■  « 
111  -i\\y  l.\-  '..  !   .:;  I  •:..•  ■   j  ■  .•  1  ..*   :.:   l.t.  .\:.  I   -.  !.•     I  ••.     :..  %•  z,  n 
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His  first  volume,  "Droppings  from  the  Heart,"  was  published  in 
1844,  and  was  generallj  rery  handsomely  noticed.  His  second  publi- 
cation was  "  Tam's  Fortnight  Ramble,"  issued  in  1847,  in  which  year 
he  was  admitted  as  a  partner  to  an  interest  in  the  business  of  Mr. 
Johnson.  His  last  book  is  esititled  ''Lines  for  the  Gentle  and  Lov- 
ing," a  beautifully  printed  vohnne,  which  appeared  in  1853. 

Mr.  Mackellar's  poetry  is  pure,  simple,  elevated,  and  goes  directly 
to  the  heart,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons — ^it  comes  from  the  heart.  A 
few  of  his  effusions,  for  feeling  humanity  and  touching  pathos,  will 
not  suffer  in  comparison  with  some  of  Hood's  justly  famed  pieces,  and 
do  him  infinite  honor  as  a  poet  and  a  philanthropist.* 


THB  HTMN8  MY  MOTHSB  SUNG. 

There  are  to  me  no  hynms  more  sweet 
Than  those  my  mother  sung, 

When  joyously  around  her  feet 
Her  little  children  clung. 

The  babe  upon  his  pillow  slept*- 
My  mother  sang  the  while  ;•— 

What  wonder  if  there  sofUy  erept 
Across  his  lips  a  smile  1 

And  I,  a  sick  and  pensive  boy — 
Oppressed  with  many  pains — 

Oft  felt  my  bosom  thrill  with  joy 
Beneath  her  soothing  strains. 

The  stealing  tear  mine  eye  bedims. 
My  heart  is  running  o*er — 

The  music  of  a  mother's  hymns 
Shall  comfort  me  no  more ! 


CUB  WILLIAM. 

A  little  son — an  only  son — ^have  we ; 

(God  bless  the  lad,  and  keep  him  night  and  day, 

And  lead  him  softly  o'er  this  stony  way !) 
He  is  blue-eyed,  and  flaxen  hair  has  he, 

(Such,  long  ago,  mine  own  was  wont  to  be— 

And  people  say  he  much  resembles  me.) 

I  ■!  I  ■!  Illllll  ■!  I         II _         IBIiMlMW  ■■■!        I  I         _       ■■!!■ 

*  In  a  letter,  in  reply  to  one  written  to  bim  for  inlbmaiioii  eonoeming  his 
publications,  he  modeitly  says  :  **  Tho€gfa  I  have  made  no  money  by  rhjrm- 
ing,  I  know  that  tome  of  my  simple  pieoes  have  done  goad  in  the  world. 
Doing  good  is  better  than  aoquiring  fame,  and  I  am  content  and  willing  to 
bide  my  time." 
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Vvo  never  ImmhI  a  Mnl  or  mnlet  fine 

So  Kwcctly  as  lie  talk:<.     H\n  worU  arp  *lu:».'* 
S\vo»'l  wunls — oil  \  how  •lcliLii)ii>lv  ih^v  ?:».*  ' — 

Much  like  the  ^oiiml  of  silviT  ht-l!.^  ili-v  rix:  j. 
Aiul  fill  the  huufro  with  luii-iic.      li*'.-iut%-  Iicri 

m 

As  naturally  upon  his  ch**ek  ait  Mmixn 

Tpon  a  peach.     Like  morning  vapor,  fli^« 

Befure  hid  smile,  xnj  uiiuil'!*  infrt^iueiii  tflc^jzu. 

A  jocuuii  child  in  he,  au'l  full  of  fun  : 

lie  laughs  with  happy  hi*artine*t.s  ;  an  I  li>* 
His  half-eloseil  eyelids  twinkled  nicui'^hly. 

Till  from  their  lashes  tean  start  up  auil  run. 

The  drnpii  are  hright  ad  diamciuds.     Wh»«n  X\*ty  r  . 

Ailitwn  his  cheek,  they  .^eem  to  lie  the  oVrdov  in^ 
Of  the  deep  well  of  lovi*  withiu  hi*  sr^ul — 

The  human  tendenies!ii>!«  of  hii«  natun*  shuwin^. 
*Tis  pleasant  to  look  on  him  while  he  **l«*e|ft9  : 

His  ]ilump  and  chuhhy  arms.  an<i  drlii.atv  ftzi^'rr^  — 
The  half-foruiifd  smile  that  rouu^l  liia  r^-d  Ii|r«     r—    - 

The  intelli'ctual  clow  that  faintly  lincers 
rpon  his  countenance,  as  if  hn  talks 
\Vith  some  bri>;ht  angel  on  his  nichllr  walk 4. 

We  treniMe  when  we  think  that  many  a  utorm 

May  heat  u)Htn  him  in  the  tim**  to  muiv — 
Tliat  his  now  In'auttful  ami  fragile  fi*nn 

May  hisir  a  hurlfu  sor**  and  weari-^trne. 
Yet  so,  tlie  jitaiu  of  i{uiltine!*s  anii  shame 
ho  never  plnceil  upnn  hi^  ?ou1  and  name — 

i^o  he  presrrvf  his  virtue  thou.:h  lie  'li** — 
And  to  liis  <»op.  his  race,  his  lounirr  pn»T.» 

A  faitliful  man.  whom  ]ir:ii<i*  nur  k'oM  i-au  l.uv. 
Nor  threats  of  vile,  di'^icninc  inrn  can  moTe— >  * 

We  a>k  no  niori'.     Wt*  inKt  that  II*«  wh>i  Iea<i«i 
Till'  footsteps  of  the  feelije  I.imli  will  hohi 
This  lamh  i»f  ours  in  mer-y's  |iastnre-f<ilii. 

Where  every  inmate  msir  the  Uivin^  S^hepL**r  i  f«-r«i«. 


I-UES  EVKM.Nii. 

The  world  to  me  \*  cmwinkT  cray  and  oM, 
My  fri»'n'l<  .itm  drnppjnj  on»'  l«y  oimi  awar  ; 
S«iiii«»  ]\vv  in  f.ir-off  l.ind« — **m\-  in  th«  clav 

llvt  ipiietly,  tlh'ir  nutrtat  niouiMnt*  ttild 
Mv  "Iff  dt-p.-irti'  1  «r»'  his  l-vk*  w»Ti«  crar  : 
My  no'ilit-r  m.  ;.r.  .md  --'ii  lroii«*  hiiu  lav  ■ 

My  eidiT  km  1m vi*  l.ijik:  *iiice  iz«'n.' — xn*\  I 
Am  !tft--.i  l.-af  ;i|"«M  an  aTitumn  \rr^, 
Am>>nk'  wit l>r.iii-  hi's  chilliuic  hrtwxc«  itcml 

Thi'  •"iiii-  i«f--«  iir-i*!."  «if  tlie  winter  uigh  ; 
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And  when  mj  offspring  at  our  altar  kneel 
To  worship  God,  and  sing  our  morning  psalm. 

Their  rising  stature  whispers  unto  me 
My  life  is  gently  waning  to  its  erening  calm. 


PATIENT  CONTINUANCE  IN  WILL-BOINa, 

Bear  the  hurden  of  the  present — 
Let  the  morrow  bear  its  own ; 

If  the  morning  skj  be  pleasant. 
Why  the  coming  night  bemoan  T 

If  the  darkened  heavens  lowfir, 
Wrap  thy  cloak  around  thy  form ; 

Though  the  tempest  rise  in  power, 
God  is  mightier  than  the  storm. 

Steadfast  faith  and  hope  unshaken 
Animate  the  trusting  breast ; 

Step  by  step  the  journey 's  taken 
Nearer  to  the  land  of  rest. 

All  unseen,  the  Master  walketh 
By  the  toiling  senrant's  side ; 

Comfortable  words  he  talketh, 
While  his  hands  uphold  and  guide. 

Grief,  nor  jMiin,  nor  any  sorrow 
Rends  thy  breast  to  him  unknown ; 

He  to-day  and  He  to-morrow 
Grace  sufficient  gives  his  own. 

Holy  strivings  nerve  and  strengthen — 
Long  endurance  wins  the  crown  ; 

When  the  evening  shadows  lengthen. 
Thou  Shalt  lay  the  burden  down. 


MBS.  ELIZABETH  HOWELU 

Thb  following  poem,  together  with  several  cithers  of  great  beauty  of 
sentiment,  and  purity  of  feeling,  was  written  by  a  yooag  lady  of  Phila- 
delphia, a  member  of  the  *'  Society  of  Friends" — Elizabeth  Lloyd,  Jr. — 
the  daughter  of  Isaac  Lloyd.  She  afterwards  married  our  late  lamented 
fellow-townsman,  Robert  Howell,  Esq.  It  is  enough  to  say  in  com- 
mendation of  these  lines  that  they  were  at  first  attributed  by  many 
journals  to  Milton  himself. 


MBS.  KJZABITH  HOWUXb 


MILTON'd  PRATER  OF  PATISNCB. 

I  am  old  and  blind  ! 
M«*n  i^tint  at  me  as  smitten  by  God*8  frown  ; 
Afflict tKl  and  deserted  of  my  kind, 

Yet  am  I  not  cast  down. 

I  am  weak,  vet  strong ; 
I  mnnnnr  not  that  I  no  longer  see ; — 
Poor,  old,  and  belplesa,  I  the  more  belong. 

Father  Supreme !  to  Thee. 

All  merciful  One ! 
'Wlien  men  are  farthest,  then  art  thou  moevt  near  ; 
When  friends  pass  by,  my  weaknesses  to  sliun. 

Thy  chariot  I  liear. 

Tliy  glorious  face 
U  leaning  towards  me,  and  its  holy  light 
Shines  in  upon  my  lonely  dwelling*place^- 

And  there  is  no  more  night. 

On  my  l>ende<l  knee, 
I  nH;oi:nize  Tliy  purpose,  clearly  shown ; 
My  vi:«ion  Thou  hast  dimmed,  tliat  I  may  s«e 

Thyself— Thyself  alone. 

I  hare  nought  to  fear ; 
This  darkness  is  the  shadow  of  thy  wing ; 
Ik'neath  it  I  am  almoett  sacred — here 

Can  come  no  evil  thing. 

Oh !  I  seem  to  stand 
Trembling,  where  foot  of  mortal  ne*er  liath  been^ 
Wra]>[KMl  in  that  radiance  from  the  siulett  land 

Which  eye  hath  uuTer  seen. 

Visions  come  and  go, 
Sliapes  of  resplendent  l>eanty  round  me  throng  ; 
From  angfl  lips  I  sei>m  to  hoar  the  flow 

Of  soft  and  holy  song. 

In  a  purer  clime, 
My  being  Alls  with  rapture— waTes  of  thought 
Roll  in  ui»on  my  spirit — strains  sublime 

lireak  over  me  unsought. 

Give  mo  now  mv  lirn»! 
I  fi*el  thi>  stirrings  of  a  sift  divine  ; 
Within  my  boMini  gluws  unearthly  fire, 

Lit  by  no  skill  of  mine. 
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JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

This  distinguished  poet  and  essayist,  the  son  of  Rev.  Charles  Lowell, 
D.  D.,  for  nearly  fifty  years  pastor  of  the  West  Church,  Boston,  was 
born  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1819.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1838,  and  after  studying  law  opened 
an  office  in  Boston.  But  he  soon  found,  as  did  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that 
the  profession  was  not  at  all  congenial  to  his  tastes  and  feelings,  and 
not  being  compelled  by  necessity  to  pursue  it  as  a  means  of  living, 
he  returned  to  his  books  and  trees  at  his  father's  residence,  Elmwood, 
near  Mount  Auburn,  determined  on  making  literature  his  reliance  for 
fame  and  fortune. 

"  His  first  start  in  literature,  as  a  business,  ended  disastrously.  In 
company  with  his  friend  Robert  Carter,  he  established  a  monthly 
magazine  called  'The  Pioneer,'  which,  owing  to  the  failure  of  his 
publishers,  did  not  last  longer  than  the  third  number ;  but  it  was 
admirably  well  conducted,  and  made  a  decided  impression  on  the 
literary  public,  by  the  elevated  tone  of  its  criticisms,  and  the  supe- 
riority of  its  essays  compared  with  the  ordinary  class  of  magazine 
literature.  Soon  after  the  failure  of  *  The  Pioneer,'  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Maria  White,  of  Watertown,  a  lady  of  congenial  tastes,  and  as 
remarkable  for  her  womanly  graces  and  accomplishments,  as  for  her 
elevated  intellectual  qualities."' 

In  1855,  Mr.  Lowell  was  appointed  Professor  of  Belles-Lettres  in 
Harvard  University,  to  succeed  VxpU  Longfellow,  and  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office  after  spending  some  months  in  Europe.  Prof. 
Lo weirs  publications  have  been  as  follows : — 

"A  Poem  recited  at  Cambridge,"  1839;  "A  Tear's  Life,"  a  poem, 
1841 ;  "  Poems,"'  1844.  This  second  series  contains  a  Legend  of  Brit- 
tany, Prometheus,  Miscellaneous  Poems,  and  Sonnets.  '*  Conversa- 
tions on  Some  of  the  Old  Poets,'"  1845 ;  '*  Poems,"  Cambridge,  Mass., 
1848;  "The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,"  Boston,  1848;   "A  Fable  for 

*  "  Hom«8  of  American  Authors." 

'  "  A  warm  and  hearty  sympathy  with  humanity  is  a  cbaracteristie  of  the 
volume  before  U8.  A  yearning  love  for  man,  and  a  burning  desire  to  elevate 
and  pnrify  his  sonl,  whioh,  however  debased  and  imealtivated,  is  yet  to  oar 
poet  never  unworthy  of  regard,  are  the  highest  inspirations  of  his  muse.  We 
love  him  for  his  own  wide  love.  As  a  brother  does,  he  comes  before  ns  to 
plead  a  brother's  cause.  Let  him  not  sing  to  deaf  or  to  averted  ears."— 
Christian  Examifier,  March,  1844. 
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Critios,"  1S48;  **The  Biglow  Pap^m,"  IMft.     ThU  \m  %  k^-t  lt     :: 
richly  mMriteil  {lolitiral  ^atiri*  aiMin  tiur  wii:ke>l  M«xi-a:i  «&:  i-  : 
thi^  ascfUiiency  which  th<i  dlave-itowtrr  had  5u  lung  iba::.'.^.   -. 
govoriimciil.' 

*- Lowell's  pmse  writincit  are  a»  ivmarkAltle  a«  hi«  f^>rt*T     ■•• 
onftnesR  of  his  illn^tration^,  the  richneflA  of  hi?  imacw'rT'.  '.».-  »&•«  f 
of  liifl  i«eiitenee9,  the  keenuess  of  hi«  wit.  antl  Uie  f«tiTe  a.** :  -  'irx 
of  hin  ivasoning.  give  to  hi:*  reviewH  and  «*».4aT«  a  fa^.r.*:  =«  :•& 
that  would  place  him  in  th«»  front  rank  of  oar  iiro9«  wriwr*    .'.  u 
not  occupy  a  tuiinilar  irfMition  among  imr  imt^."* 


THE  lIERJTAliE. 

Till.'  rith  man*!*  sou  inhfrits  Ian*!-. 

Anii  pile-i  nf  brick.  an«i  ?»t(iU«*.  .kU<i  •:  >.  I. 
An«l  he  iiih«>rit*  !«oft.  white  han'U. 

An«i  tfHiler  fl»»hh  th.it  fnar*  th«-  cul  1. 

Nor  liareji  to  wear  a  kranncul  ol«i  : 
A  heritai^e,  it  .-fenit  ti>  lue, 
Oiw  .-^circe  wuuM  wish  to  hfll  in  f*-^. 

Th»*  rich  man'^  i**n  iuh^-ritH  i-an-i^  : 

Thf  hank  may  lire.ik.  tin-  f:M.ti<ry  I  ar.i. 

A  hn-atli  may  l-unsi  hi--  l»uM  J.-  >!j.ir»-.. 
Anil  jsiifl.  w!iil#'  lian-l*  i-i»nl'i  liarlly  •  .ira 
A  li villi;  tliat  uuuM  lierre  hi>  turn  ; 

A  heritage,  it  «*>euj<-  ti*  me. 

C^ne  dcarci'  wnuM  «i-h  to  hold  iu  f»*«. 

Tlie  rich  man's  son  inhorit«  waBti>, 
His  Ktumach  cr.iT^  fur  liainty  Carr  ; 

With  i^atfil  hi>arl  ho  \\>'ii,r*  the  fkauts 
t)f  tojlin.:  liiii<U  with  l>n*«n  \nu-  l*arv. 
Ami  wcarii'S  in  )ii-  t>:i«y  chair ; 

A  heritajH.  it  -•••i-m*  to  nii\ 

One  scarce  wouM  wi^h  U*  hoM  in  fee. 

"  Among  the  TrrT  hfit  of  hi-  wriiinffn    .  .  .   Tb«T  •b'.w  a  il««m  twn 

tion  of  the  pi>riir«I  iiii>rit  ul'  ih Muth'T".  Kn-l  a  fiDenr««  ••f  rriiK^  » 

quite  anii«uiil  in  the  liiiTiitiire  •■!  the  miicii'uie*  '— ..Y    .^a*     |^*«^     It ^  !■ 

'  "The   rhyine<i  Br**  ivi  -tnrtliii;;  Aini  fi*lirit«*u«  an  abj  ib  Ha4it<4"^  ^M  i 

tiuaint  (Irollory  of  th«-   illu-trnd-'i.'  i-  in  A<lmirA>ilv  kwiiti^  vtta  tto  w 

rhfiriftcter  of  the  forl'irii  ri'LTuii  t'r><in  MA-MM-huivti*  '  —.V    ^a«    K^w     a^ 

*  "  Hi»iue«  iiT  Aiiieriran  Viiih-ir*.  '      Hi*  re«ie«t  ab'I  e4«Bji 
in    the    "  Nurlh     Anii-rh;iii     !;•  \  o  m  > -iiitirrn     I.ii#r«rv 

"  Knii'krrliii'-ker,       '    I*i  iii>» '^.iiii    Ki-iiiw.      "  itrahMin  •  Mmpi— — 
nnnrii    Mni;iii.ine.       "  i:>>«i-iit    Mt.-i vMaui .       anj     "NalNvaal    Aau 
^tuiiii.ir>i. 
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• 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit  ? 

Stoat  mnscles  and  a  sinewy  lieart, 
A  hardy  frame,  a  hardier  spirit ; 

King  of  two  hands,  he  does  his  part 

In  every  nsefnl  toil  and  art ; 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 
A  king  might  wish,  to  hold  in  fee. 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit  ? 

Wishes  overjoyed  with  hnmble  things, 
A  rank  adjudged  by  toil- won  merit, 

Content  that  from  employment  springs, 

A  heart  that  in  his  labor  sings ; 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 
A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

Wliat  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit? 

A  patience  learned  of  being  poor, 
Courage,  if  sorrow  come,  to  bear  it, 

A  fellow-feeling  that  is  sure 

To  make  the  outcast  bless  his  door ; 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 
A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

(>,  rich  man's  son  I  there  is  a  toil, 

That  with  all  others  level  stands ; 
Large  charity  doth  never  soil. 

Hut  only  whiten,  soft,  white  hands — 

This  is  the  best  crop  from  thy  lands; 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 
Worth  being  rich  to  hold  in  fee. 

O,  poor  man's  son  1  scorn  not  thy  state ; 

There  is  worse  weariness  than  thine, 
In  merely  being  rich  and  great ; 

Toil  only  gives  the  soul  to  shine. 

And  makes  rest  fragrant  and  benign ; 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 
Worth  being  poor  to  hold  in  fee. 

Both,  heirs  to  some  six  feet  of  sod. 

Are  equal  in  the  earth  at  last ; 
Both,  children  of  the  same  dear  Gtod, 

Prove  title  to  your  heirship  vast 

By  record  of  a  well -filled  past ; 
A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me. 
Well  worth  a  life  to  hold  in  fee. 
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How  j)e.icffully  tliey  rest, 
CrossfoliKNl  thi're 
riK>ii  his  littlo  breA:<t. 

Th«ise  small,  whitf  IliihIa  that  iie%T  wrw  *u\\  V 
Hilt  cver  siM>rte«l  vriih  hin  iimihtrr'fl  liAir, 
Or  the  i>l.iin  i'rt»ss  that  on  hvr  brvajit  ftlie  worr ' 
Hor  ht'.'irt  no  more  will  heat 
To  U'**\  thf  toiii-h  cf  that  .-loft  palm. 
That  t'Tt-r  stM*n»oi  a  nrw  surfiri;*** 
SfUiiim;  clad  thoiiirhts  ap  to  ht*r  evt** 
To  hh»?»!4  him  with  their  htiHy  t'.iliu — 
Swi'irt  thoiulits !  tht'V  niAilo  htr  evt-ai  a»  »«i*t  ; 
How  <iiiii*t  are  the  li:in-ls 
That  wovj-  tht»s«'  pU'a-.int  !>an>ls  ? 
Hat  that  thi'V  tl<>  iii>t  ri>e  an^l  sink 
With  hi:4  cnhii  l»rt\ithini;.  I  nhiiuhl  think 
That  he  xrrP*  drojijwHl  anlevp. 
Alas  !  too  tli'fji.  t«v»  ili'i'p 
Is  this  his  sliiiii>x>r! 
TiiUM  M-artt'  ran  numher 
Thf  v.'ars*  ere  he  will  wake  a.!Ain. 
<>.  may  we  s«»<»  his  ereli'l*  o\***n  llien  • 
O  stern  wonl — Nevermore! 

As  the  airr  ;;j»ssamiTe, 
Floatinu'  in  tli»»  snnliirfit  i-I.-ar. 
Whrrr'er  it  tunrhi-th  rlinj**th  tichf  ly. 
Round  k:Ioe:!iy  leaf  or  ;<tnnip  nn<»i.;hiiy. 
So  from  his  Hinrit  wan-lfrt"!  nut 
T«'n«lrils  spremlini;  all  ahont. 
Knitting  all  thinj**  to  it-i  thrall 
With  a  j»frfeit  h»vi»  of  all : 
t»  stem  wonl — Nevennort' ! 

He  ili.l  hnt  iloat  a  little  way 
A'lown  the  stream  of  time, 
Witli  tin-am T  ey<»*  watehinc  the  rippl««  pUj, 

Or  listenini:  th»»ir  fainr  chime  : 

His  sleniler  sail 

Ne'»*r  felt  the  iral** : 

Hi>  ilitl  hut  ilo.it  a  little  way, 

An-I,  putting  to  th.*  -Ii-ti* 

Whilf  Vrt  "tu..-  iMrlv  .1  iv. 

Went  ralnilv  on  li:<>  nav. 

To  ilw*II  with  uo  n<>niore' 

No  jarrin^'  ili4  In-  fi-.-l. 

No  kir.itin-/  tin  hi:-  v*. -11-  ki«  ! 
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A  strip  of  silver  sand 
Mingled  the  waters  with  the  land 
Where  he  was  seen  no  more  : 
0  stem  word — Nevermore ! 

Fall  short  his  journey  was ;  no  dust 
Of  earth  onto  his  sandals  olave ; 
The  weary  weight  that  old  men  must, 
He  bore  not  to  the  grave. 
He  seemed  a  cherub  who  had  lost  his  way 
And  wandered  hither,  so  his  stay 
With  us  was  short,  and  'twas  most  meet 
That  he  should  be  no  delver  in  earth's  clod. 
Nor  need  to  pause  and  cleanse  his  feet 
To  stand  before  his  God : 
O  blest  word — ^Evermore  I 


TO  J.  E.  GIDDING8.* 

Qiddings,  far 'rougher  names  than  thine  have  grown 

Smoother  than  honey  on  the  lips  of  men ; 

And  thou  shalt  aye  be  honorably  known 

As  one  who  bravely  used  his  tongue  and  pen 

As  best  befits  a  freeman — even  for  those, 

To  whom  our  Law's  unblushing  front  denies 

A  right  to  plead  against  the  life-long  woes 

Which  are  the  Negro's  glimpse  of  I^eedom's  skies : 

Fear  nothing  and  hope  all  things,  as  the  Right 

Alone  may  do  securely ;  every  hour 

The  thrones  of  Ignorance  and  ancient  Night 

Lose  somewhat  of  their  long-usurped  power. 

And  Freedom's  lightest  word  can  make  them  shiver 

With  a  base  dread  that  clings  to  them  forever. 

■  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  now  (1858)  the  oldest  member  of  the  U.  S.  HouRe 
of  Representatives,  was  born  in  Athens,  Bradford  County,  Pa.,  on  the  6th  of 
October,  1795.  While  in  his  infancy,  his  father  removed  to  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.,  and  remained  there  till  1806,  when  he  removed  to  Ashtabnla  County, 
Ohio.  Having  a  strong  taate  for  literature,  young  Giddings  determined  to 
enter  professional  life ;  and  bv  constant  labor  and  self-denying  elTorts  he  was 
enabled  to  present  himself  for  admission  to  the  bar  in  1826.  His  practice 
soon  became  extensive.  In  a  few  yean,  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of 
his  own  State,  and  in  1838  to  a  seat  in  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 
In  February,  1838,  he  made  his  first  anti-slavery  speech  in  Congress.  In 
1842  he  was  censured  by  the  House  of  Representatives  for  introducing  anti- 
slavery  resolutions.  He  at  once  resigned,  returned  home,  appealed  to  his 
constituents,  and  in  five  weeks  was  returned  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
There  he  has  remained  ever  since — a  most  vigilant  and  faithful  watchman, 
on  the  watch-tower  of  liberty.  His  congressional  speeches  have  been  pub- 
lished in  a  handsome  volume  of  511  pages — a  monument  to  his  courage  and 
faithfulness  to  truth  more  enduring  than  granite  or  marble. 


jAMts  tvamjL  i/iwEi.i.. 


FREELnjM.' 

Uun ',  whiMe  l-coat  it  U  lb.it  ri.> 
(•.>m.f  of  rathi-n  linre  »n.i  fr.-.. 
If  tlicn  tin-albe  on  pirtb  »  ilari-. 
Are  yt  tmly  fiwi  xdiI  bnre  • 
If  jTH  do  iiol  f«el  thP  rbaln, 
When  it  work*  a  brother'!  pain. 
Are  ye  not  tiase  iIitm  in<li<c>l  — 
SlsTea  uDworthy  to  ba  fiwed  * 

Wom<Mi !  who  ihall  one  dav  h-ar 
Sonfl  to  brrathe  >'qv  Knelanil  air, 
If  JO  lipsr,  without  >  l.lu<h, 
Dcclzi  to  mske  the  rou*f.l  bl.-n-I  rn-li 
Like  nnl  lara  thn)ni;b  your  Triun, 
Fur  yuur  alaten  now  in  ohaiiu — 
AimnHr '.  ar«  ye  fit  to  be 
Mothors  of  the  braTe  and  fre«F 

In  true  Freedom  but  to  break 
Fetlcn  ftir  our  own  dear  uk<-, 
Aiul.  with  leatbi-rn  b>-arta.  foru-t 
Tiiat  tre  owe  mankind  a  >l<>l>t  f 
Ki>  I  trni-  frviKtom  U  ti>  iibari' 
All  thu  rb.iind  our  br<>ti«-r4  wr.ir. 

Karuvi^t  to  make  I'tbi-rs  rrv«: 

Tlipy  are  bI.ivm  who  fr.ii  to  rpeak 
For  Ihu  fallen  aud  tin-  weak  ; 
Tlivy  are  hUtbh  who  will  uut  uIiomo 
llatre<l,  iiroffiii)i,  and  abii<t>. 
Katlipr  tlian  in  oik-Dce  sbrink 
From  the  tnilli  tliey  nwln  ni>i>(  tliEr. 
Tlioy  are  hUtm  wim  dan-  tirvl  W 
lu  tlie  riiiUl  with  two  ur  tbrte. 


TUK  AU'INS  lillEKP. 


yuiir  losM  wi«  knvllcal. 
.i|<iilliy  u^'l'Urol. 


JAKBB  BUetiBLL  LdWELL 

And  I  was  fnln  to  bear  to  700 

A  portion  of  its  mild  relief, 
Tint  it  might  be  a  healing  dew. 

To  steal  some  fever  from  TOar  grief. 
After  oar  cbitJ'a  natronbled  breath 

Up  to  the  Father  took  Ita  wa;, 
And  on  onr  home  the  shade  of  Death 

Like  a  long  twilight  haunting  lay, 
And  friends  oam«  round,  with  na  la  weep 

Uer  little  spirit's  swift  remove, 
The  slorj  of  the  Alpine  sheep 

Was  (old  to  OS  by  one  we  love. 
They,  i a  the  valley's  sheltering  care, 

Soon  crop  the  meadow's  tender  prime, 
And  when  the  sod  grows  brown  and  bare. 

The  Shepherd  strives  to  nuke  them  climb 
To  airy  shelTea  ot  posttm  gnen. 

That  hang  along  the  toonntaln's  side, 
Where  grass  and  flowers  together  lean. 

And  down  throoKh  mist  the  snnbeoms  slide. 
Bnt  nanght  can  tempt  the  timid  things 

The  steep  and  ragged  path  to  try, 
Though  sweet  the  shepherd  calls  and  ainga, 

And  seared  below  the  pi   '       ~  " 


Till  in  his  arms  his  lambs  he  takes, 

Along  the  dlny  ve^e  to  go. 
Then,  heedlesi  of  the  rifta  aod  breaks. 

They  follow  on  o'er  rock  and  snow. 
And  in  these  paatnNS,  lifted  fair, 

Uore  dewy-Boft  than  lowland  mead. 
The  shepherd  drops  his  tender  eare. 

And  sheep  and  lamb*  together  feed. 
This  parable,  by  Natnre  breathed, 

Blew  on  me  as  the  south  winJ  free 
O'er  Croxen  brooks,  that  flow  nnibealhed 

From  ioy  thraldom  to  the  sea. 
A  bllssfal  vision  throngb  the  night 

Wonld  oil  my  happy  Benses  away 
Of  the  Oood  Shepherd  on  the  height, 

Or  climbing  ap  the  starry  way. 
Holding  oar  little  lamb  asleep. 

While,  like  the  smrmni  of  the  sea, 
Sounded  that  voice  along  the  deep. 

Baying,  "  Arise  and  follow  me." 
61* 
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KDWIN  P.  WHIPPLB. 

TniB  distingnisbed  essayist  was  bom  in  Qloaoeater,  ManachvM^ 
on  tbe  8tb  of  Marcb,  1819.  His  fatber,  Matthew  Whipple,  djinc 
wbile  tbe  son  was  in  bis  infancy,  bis  widow  romoTed  to  Salem,  ui 
tbere  young  Edwin  was  educated  at  tbe  English  High  ScbooL  Whfi 
be  WAS  but  fourteen  years  of  age,  be  published  articles  In  the  nrvi- 
papor  press  at  Salem,  and  at  fifteen  became  clerk  of  the  Bank  of  Gtaf 
ral  Interest  in  tbat  city.  Wben  be  was  eigbteen  years  of  age,  he  wcs- 
to  Boston,  where  be  entered  a  large  banking-house,  as  clerk,  Wt 
was  soon  after  appointed  tinperintendent  of  the  llerohanta*  Escbaafi* 
News  Room.  Such  a  position  would  hardly  seem  campatiUe  viib 
literary  pursuits ;  and  yet  but  few  graduates  of  anjr  of  onr  eolkiptt 
bavo  been  more  distinguished  for  articles  of  beantifol,  Jnst,  and  T^•^ 
ons  criticism,  in  our  best  reyiews,  than  Mr.  Whipple.  Bnt  bMiiff 
bis  influence  as  a  writer,  be  has  appeared  before  the  pablSe,  is  Moa 
of  our  northern  States,  as  a  lecturer  of  uncommon  power  and  atlrw 
iwness ;  and  bas  often  been  invited  to  address  the  Uteiaiy  eocknif* 
of  various  colleges,  as  Brown,  Dartmouth,  Amherst,  and  the  New  T«k 
University.  In  1850,  tbo  city  authorities  of  Boston  eleeted  hia  w 
deliver  before  them  tbe  Fourth  of  July  oration.  Two  oollectioiM  of  k» 
writings  have  been  publinbed  by  Ticknor  &  Fields,  nameljr, 
and  Reviews,*'  in  two  volumes  ;  and  **  Leotores  on  Snbjeota 
witb  Literature  and  Life."* 


*  An  Appreoiatire  critic  tha«  remsrku  ui)nii  the  ebaraeter  and  style  of  Mr 
Whipple's  writingi*:  "An  rhiof  among  hi«  mental  eharaetoristiee,  we  w 
(iiitpiifMMl  to  plftce  the  rectitude  which  marks  his  critical  jodgneate,  aadwkM 
im  wen  in  the  patience  and  thoroughnera  of  his  investigation  and  in  Ihesn- 
ci^ion  of  hiM  analyitifl,  not  less  than  in  the  results  at  which  he  arrivee.  wnk 
the  utmoKt  tt\i\\\  he  i»enetrat«fl  to  the  heart  of  his  subject,  and  lays  it  ban  fcr 
the  iny)»e<'liiin  of  the  rurioun.  that  they  may  verify  for  themaelvea  tb«  tm- 
reotneHH  of  the  viowst  which  he  present*.  Nur  does  he  seem  aatisfled  ulil  W 
hnn  dune  this,  and  thus  given  hiii  readers  the  opportunity  of  fbrmivg  tketf 
own  opiiiionii.  *  *  Clf»si*ly  allied  with  this  quality  of  mental  reciiftaAt  v 
h'lit  iMiwer  of  aniilytical  criticii*ni.  as  shown  in  his  delineations  of  bo4k  ialsi- 
leotual  and  moral  character,  lie  rarely  fails  of  reaching  the  prime  matiit 
of  a  man's  act.",  and  the  prinripli'i*  which  give  a  direction  to  ale  thoaakls 
in  hiit  |it>cultar  piiychological  devclupment.  *  *  Joined  with  iheselvw 
prominent  characteri>t>c:i  are  a  strnnf?  diflike  of  every  furm  of  literary  eaSi 
Mild  ifUHckery,  a  iiiodtTnte  cMin!**Tvati"ni,  a  tt'iidenoy  to  philtisophlcal  gvaenb- 
xnliun,  and  a  ready  anil  !«ympathiziii)r  iiiTi'optit'n  of  beauty  in  the  works  rf 
otlierii.  *  *  8ui'h  are  the  Ii-adin^  friitiiroi*  in  Mr.  Whipfjle's  neatal  «*■ 
fcanixatinn  :  and  fnini  tht-ni  wi>  mi^lii  infiT  prett\  nearly  the  rharaete] 
i«i>le.  While  it  i.«  clrnr  iind  vi'^nrfuo,  it  i-  ui  ihi'  yame  time  easy  and 
ful .   m-ver  ilull  i»r  verhosif,  Imi  c»-ii-i-r  :ind  lirillimif : — In  vhort,  a 
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THE  POWSB  OF  WORDS. 

Words  are  most  effective  when  arranged  in  that  order  which 
is  called  stjle.  The  great  secret  of  a  good  style,  we  are  told, 
is  to  have  proper  words  in  proper  places.  To  marshal  one's 
verbal  battalions  in  snch  order  that  they  may  bear  at  once  upon 
all  quarters  of  a  subject,  is  certainly  a  great  art.  This  is  done 
in  different  ways.  Swift,  Temple,  Addison,  Hume,  Gibbon, 
Johnson,  Burke,  are  all  great  generals  in  the  discipline  of  their 
verbal  armies,  and  the  conduct  of  their  paper  wars.  Each  has 
a  system  of  tactics  of  his  own,  and  excels  in  the  use  of  some 
particular  weapon.  The  tread  of  Johnson's  style  is  heavy  and 
sonorous,  resembling  that  of  an  elephant  or  a  mail-clad  warrior. 
He  is  fond  of  levelling  an  obstacle  by  a  polysyllabic  battering- 
ram.  Burke's  words  are  continually  practising  the  broadsword 
exercise,  and  sweeping  down  adversaries  with  every  stroke. 
Arbnthnot  **  plays  his  weapon  like  a  tongue  of  flame."  Addi- 
son draws  up  his  light  infantry  in  orderly  array,  and  marches 
throngh  sentence  after  sentence  without  having  his  ranks  dis- 
ordered or  bis  line  broken.  Luther  is  different.  His  words 
are  ''half  battle;"  "his  smiting  idiomatic  phrases  seem  to 
cleave  into  the  very  secret  of  the  matter."  Gibbon's  legions 
are  heavily  armed,  and  march  with  precision  and  dignity  to 
the  music  of  their  own  tramp.  They  are  splendidly  equipped, 
but  a  nice  eye  can  discern  a  little  rust  beneath  their  fine  ap- 
parel, and  there  are  suttlers  in  his  camp  who  lie,  cog,  and  talk 
gross  obscenity.  Macaulay,  brisk,  lively,  keen,  and  energetic, 
runs  his  thoughts  rapidly  through  his  sentence,  and  kicks  out 
of  the  way  every  word  which  obstructs  his  passage.  He  reins 
in  his  steed  only  when  he  has  reached  his  goal,  and  then  does 
it  with  such  celerity  that  he  is  nearly  thrown  backwards  by 
the  suddenness  of  his  stoppage.  Gifford's  words  are  moss- 
troopers, that  waylay  innocent  travellers  and  murder  them  for 
hire.  Jeffrey  is  a  fine  *'  lance,"  with  a  sort  of  Arab  swiftness 
in  his  movement,  and  runs  an  iron-clad  horseman  through  the 
eye  before  he  has  had  time  to  close  his  helmet.  John  Wilson's 
camp  is  a  disorganized  mass,  who  might  do  effectual  service 


reflection  of  his  mind,  which  has  nndoubtedly  been  formed  in  the  Mhool  of 
the  old  English  writers.  Uia  long  practice  and  a  careful  study  of  those 
writers  have  given  him  great  power  and  fluency  of  expression,  and  a  remark- 
aiile  fncility  in  adapting  bis  style  to  the  varied  wants  of  his  subject.'^ — 
Christmn  Examine,  xlvi.  190. 


12H  EIi>VIX  I*    \Vll]|*i*LR 

under  bcUcr  disoiplinc,  hut  who.  untlf-r  liis  l.a»i.  arr  -  /^  • 
carry  uii  a  nimliliu*?  ami  jirtMlsilury  warfare,  ai:*!  ■:  -.— -  * 
poneral  hy  flapiliuus  t»xi'c>>t'S.     Sdiiictiiii*^  th-y  *''^ 
times  swear,  Roinelimes  ilriiik,  aii«l  S'Uirtir.j***  i  r^v 
words  are  porcujiine's  quilU.  which  In-   !hr»A^  -^i-.i  c-.  -  ,• 
aim  at  whoever  approach(.'s  hia  hiir.     All  :»(  K«-.r:»x»r  : 
words   arc   ffifted    with   huire    iKis,   lo    |iUiuui*I    a;..;     -. -^ 
Chatham  aud  Mirabeau  throw  hot  >hut   iiit«i  iheir  -i:  :-  :-. . 
mapraxines.     Talfuurd's  forces  are  ordt-rly  and  «ii^- :;•..:    .  l:. 
march  to  the  music  of  the  Dorian  Outu  ;  tb«t>4*  uf  K*a>  i"* 
time  to  the  tones  of  the  pipe  of  Phuuba^  ;  aud  tiiv  bar;.  ..^"v.'- 
featured  battalions  of  Magina  are  always  prrvcdt^tl  t-t  t  .'tai 
baud.     lialhim'S  word-iufautry  can  do  niuoh  t*xecu;:>.L  •^i 
they  are  not  in  each  other's  way.     Pope's  |d}ra»».i  krc  .  ::•• 
daj?j?ers  or  rapiers.     Willis's  words  are  ufien  lip-y  ».:-  i^- 
champa<;ne  of  the  fancy,  but  even  when  they  retri  liO*:  ••-.rr?' 
they  keep  the  line  of  jrrace  and  beauty,  and,  ihocj-ii  <<i'.*  •** 
at  first  by  a  flerce  onset  from  irraver  coburt>,  ?«<^  :.  r-  -  -* 
without  wound  or  loss.     John  Xeal's  forces  are  mu;U-.i. .  -*• 
antl  fire  briskly  at  everyihinjr.     Tlit-y  occupy  ali  iLc  :r.;  v?^ 
of  letters,  aud  are  nearly  useless  fri>m  lieinjr  i-pn-a*;     f -.r  ;^* 
murh  ground.      Kverelt's  weapons   arc    ever   kep:    .r    r**; 
onler,  and  shine  well  in  the  >nn,  but  lh»y  are  \\i:U-  «t*  -•.  i^* 
for  warfare,  and  rarely  kill  when  they  .»«trike.     Webi^itr  •  i  -^ 
are  lliumierbolis,  which  somelinns  mi^s  the  Tilar;*  ;»:  ••5 
they  are  hurled,  but  always  lia\e  cnduriUiT  Ti2arK<  ahti  '-uf 
>trike.     lla/.litl's  verbal  army  is  sonutinifs  drunk   ari  •-•' 
.sometimes  foaminy;  with  pa«»>iun,  sunji-tinie.««   cum!   an^i  Zih.z- 
nam,  but,  drunk  or  sober,  are  ever  danp*ruu<%  ii>  coj«#  »  'j. 
Some  of  Tom  M»iore's  words  are  shinimr  «iirt,  ¥i!*Lch  Lk  "  sr 
with  excellent  aim.     This  list  miLrhl  in*  iiulvUnii^lv  •itf. .•« 
aud  arranpe»l  with  more  n-iranl  To  merit  and  cLr5.-nuiv»jT      H' 
own  words,  in  this  eonnii-lion,  mi;j]ii  be  CMt2i|iar»  <i  :  »  Vur-- 
undiM'iplined  militia,  which  e«»uld  be  ea?iiy  ruuti-d  bv  a    :.^t: 
i»f  hor.se,  and  which  are  apt  tu  fire  into  each  »)lhir'a»*fa«:t^. 


WIT  .\Mi  III  M«»R 

Wit  wn^  <Miirin:illy  a   •»•■•  lurnl  n:\me  for  all   iLt-   -tiv-;   -•: 
po\\ir<.  iMiatjisi'.:  thi-  farnlty  wlijili  krii*.  p«Tfiivti.  k:.   -**.  . 
•  I.T'itMiidN  :    ii   uji".  i:r;nlii.i,!y  nanowiMl  ir»  its  si;fiiifi.-a::   :..  v 
,«\iin'«:N  iiuTrly  I'll'  ii  mT!iIiI:i?!i'i«   hftwfcn   idi*:i«»  ;   ari«l  Ia**.*   " 
:  .'h- i!i  It   fiNi'iiiltlaiu'c  hIu'ii   it   ucfa^ioniii   Iii«licriiU«   "^aTi-Tiaf 
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It  marries  ideas,  lying  wide  apart,  by  a  sadden  jerk  of  the  nn- 
derstanding.  Haroor  originally  meant  moisture,  a  significa- 
tion it  metaphorically  retains,  for  it  is  the  very  juice  of  the 
mind,  oozing  from  the  brain,  and  enriching  and  fertilizing 
wherever  it  falls.  Wit  exists  by  antipathy ;  humor  by  sym- 
pathy. Wit  laughs  at  things ;  humor  laughs  unth  them.  Wit 
lashes  external  appearances,  or  cunningly  exaggerates  single 
foibles  into  character ;  humor  glides  into  the  heart  of  its  object, 
looks  lovingly  on  the  infirmities  it  detects,  and  represents  the 
whole  man.  Wit  is  abrupt,  darting,  scornful,  and  tosses  its 
analogies  in  your  face ;  humor  is  slow  and  shy,  insinuating  its 
fun  into  your  heart.  Wit  is  negative,  analytical,  destructive ; 
humor  is  creative.  The  couplets  of  Pope  are  witty,  but  Sancho 
Panza  is  a  humorous  creation.  Wit,  when  earnest,  has  the 
earnestness  of  passion,  seeking  to  destroy;  humor  has  the 
earnestness  of  affection,  and  would  lift  up  what  is  seemingly 
low,  into  our  charity  and  love.  Wit,  bright,  rapid,  and  blast- 
ing as  the  lightning,  flashes,  strikes,  and  vanishes  in  an  instant ; 
humor,  warm  and  all-embracing  as  the  sunshine,  bathes  its 
objects  in  a  genial  and  abiding  light.  Wit  implies  hatred  or 
contempt  of  folly  and  crime,  produces  its  effects  by  brisk  shocks 
of  surprise,  uses  the  whip  of  scorpions  and  the  branding-iron 
— stabs,  stings,  pinches,  tortures,  goads,  teases,  corrodes,  un- 
dermines ;  humor  implies  a  sure  conception  of  the  beautiful, 
the  majestic,  and  the  true,  by  whose  light  it  surveys  and  shapes 
their  opposites.  It  is  a  humane  influence,  softening  with  mirth 
the  ragged  inequalities  of  existence — promoting  tolerant  views 
of  life — bridging  over  the  spaces  which  separate  the  lofty  from 
the  lowly,  the  great  from  the  humble.  Old  Dr.  Puller's  re- 
mark, that  a  negro  is  **  the  image  of  God  cut  in  ebony,"  is 
humorous ;  Horace  Smith's  inversion  of  it,  that  the  taskmaster 
is  *'the  image  of  the  devil  cut  in  ivory,"  is  witty.  Wit  can 
coexist  with  fierce  and  malignant  passions;  but  humor  de- 
mands good  feeling  and  fellow-feeling — feeling  not  merely  for 
what  is  above  us,  but  for  what  is  around  and  beneath  us. 


NEED  OF  A  NATIONAL  LITERATURE. 

In  order  that  America  may  take  its  due  rank  in  the  common- 
wealth of  nations,  a  literature  is  needed  which  shall  be  the  ex- 
ponent of  its  higher  life.  We  live  in  times  of  turbulence  and 
change.  There  is  a  general  dissatisfaction,  manifesting  itself 
often  in  rude  contests  and  ruder  speech,  with  the  gulf  which 
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separates  principles  from  actions.     Men    are   itrafrgliDfr 
roalizc  dim  ideals  of  ri^bt  uud  truth,  aud  each  failure  adds 
the  desperate  earnestness  of  their  eflforts.     Beneath  all  i 
shrewdness  and  selfishness  of  the  American  character,  there 
a  smouldering  enthusiasm  which  flames  out  at  the  first  uw 
of  fire,  sometimes  at  the  hot  and  hasty  words  of  party,  a 
sometimes  at  the  bidding  of  great  thoughts  and  onselfi 
principles.     The  heart  of  the  nation  is  easily  stirred  to  i 
depths ;  but  those  who  rouse  its  fiery  impulses  into  action  i 
often   men  compounded  of  ignorance  and  wickedness,  tj 
wholly  unfitted  to  guide  the  passions  which  they  are  able 
excite.     There  is  no  country  in  the  world  which  has  nob] 
ideas  embodied  in  more  worthless  shapes.     All  oar  factioi 
fanaticisms,  reforms,  parties,  creeds,  ridiculoos  or  dangcro 
though  they  often  appear,  are  founded  on  some  aspiratios 
reality  which  deserves  a  better  form  and  expression.     Then 
a  mighty  power  in  great  speech.     If  the  sonrces  of  what  ^ 
call  our  fooleries  and  faults  were  rightly  addressed,  thej  woi 
echo  more  majestic  and  kindling  truths.     We  want  a  poel 
which  shall  speak  in  clear,  loud  tones  to  the  people  ;  a  pod 
which  shall  make  us  more  in  love  with  our  native  land  by  « 
verting  its  ennobling  scenery  into  the  images  of  lofty  thoogb 
which  shall  give  visible  form  and  life  to  the  abstract  id^ 
our  written  constitutions;  which  shall  confer  upon  virtac 
the  strength  of  principle,  and  all  the  energy  of  passion ;  w 
shall  disentangle  freedom  from  cant  and  senseless  hyper^ 
and  render  it  a  thing  of  such  loveliness  and  grandear 
justify  all  self-sacrifice ;  which  shall  make  us  love  man  I 
new  consecrations  it  sheds  on  his  life  and  destiny  ;  whicl 
force  through  the  thin  partitions  of  conventionalism  ar 
pcdirnry,  vindicate  the  majesty  of  reason,  give  new  po' 
the  voice  of  conscience,  antl  new  vitality  to  human  aff 
boften  and  elevate  passion,  guide  enthusiasm  in  a  righ 
tion,  and  speak  out  in  the  high  language  of  men  to  w 
of  men. 


MKS.  rSAllAII  U.  LiriMNCOTT. 

Tims  ^ifti^l  writ  or,  whti  has  won  such  an  enviahlo  reputa 
tin'  hi'.'irth -stoned  of  this  country,  iindor  tho  namo  of  '*C 
wooil/'  wan  boru  in  l'onip«>y,  Ononilaga  County,  N.  Y, 
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name  was  Sarah  Q.  Clarke,  which  was  changed  by  her  marriage  with 
Mr.  Leander  K.  Lippincott,  of  Philadelphia,  in  October,  1853  ;  but  the 
appellation  by  which  she  will  be  best  known  in  American  literature 
will  be  that  under  which  she  made  her  first  appearance  as  an  author. 

While  she  was  a  school  girl,  her  parents  removed  to  Rochester, 
where  she  enjoyed  the  excellent  educational  advantages  of  that  place. 
In  1843,  she  removed  with  her  parents  to  New  Brighton,  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  whore  she  resided  until  her  marriage,  although  spending  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  her  time  in  Washington,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
eastern  cities.  Soon  after  her  removal  to  New  Brighton,  she  appeared 
as  an  authoress,  under  the  signature  of  "  Grace  Greenwood,''  in  the 
columns  of  **  The  New  York  Mirror,''  then  under  the  editorial  care  of 
George  P.  Morris  and  N.  P.  Willis.  Among  her  poetical  pieces  which 
attracted  most  admiration,  were  ^'Ariadne,"  the  "Horseback  Ride," 
and  *'  Pygmalion."  These  were  succeeded  by  various  prose  composi- 
tions, some  of  which  appeared  in  "  The  National  Era,"  published  in 
Washington.  In  connection  with  her  other  literary  labors,  she  was 
the  editor  of  **The  Lady's  Book"  for  a  year.*  Her  first  volume,  en- 
titled "Greenwood  Leaves,"  was  published  in  1850.  In  1851,  she 
published  a  volume  of  "  Poems,"  and  an  admirable  Juvenile  story 
book,  called  "  History  of  my  Pets."  A  second  series  of  "Greenwood 
Leaves"  was  issued  the  following  year ;  and  also  another  juvenile 
work,  called  "  Recollections  of  my  Childhood."  In  the  spring  of  1852, 
she  visited  Europe,  and  spent  fifteen  months  In  England  and  on  the 
continent.  Soon  after  her  return,  she  published  a  record  of  her  tra- 
vels, entitled  "  Haps  and  Mishaps  of  a  Tour  in  Europe."  In  October, 
1853,  she  entered  upon  the  editorship  of  "  The  Little  Pilgrim,"  a 
monthly  magazine  fpr  children,  published  in  Philadelphia,  by  Mr. 
Leander  K.  Lippiucott,  to  whom  about  this  time  she  was  married.  In 
the  f^ll  of  1855,  she  published  "  Merrie  England,"  the  first  of  a  series 
of  books  of  foreign  travel  for  children.  In  the  spring  of  1856,  a  vol- 
ume, entitled  "  A  Forest  Tragedy,  and^ther  Tales,"  appeared ;  and  in 
the  fall  of  1857,  "  Stories  and  Legends  of  History  and  Travel,"  being 
the  second  of  the  series  mentioned  above. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mrs.  Lipplncott's  life  is  anything  but  an 
idle  one  ;  and  we  rejoice  that  she  is  thus  keeping  her  talent  bright  by 
use,  charming  all  her  readers,  both  old  and  young,  by  her  fine 
thoughts,  expressed  in  a  style  of  great  ease,  simplicity,  and  beauty. 


See  some  account  of  this  in  a  note,  page  492. 
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Nor  the  sail,  high  heaving  waters  o'er, 
Nor  the  raral  dance  on  the  moonlight  shore, 
Can  the  wild  and  thrilling  joy  exceed 
Of  a  fearless  leap  on  a  fiery  steed  I 


LONGFELLOW — FREDRIKA  BREMER — KOSSUTH.* 

I  am  reminded  of  an  incident,  or  rather  the  incident  of  yes- 
terday— an  accidental  meeting  with  the  poet  Longfellow. 

Aside  from  mere  cariosity,  of  which  I  suppose  I  have  my 
woman's  share,  I  have  always  wished  to  look  on  the  flesh  and 
blood  embodiment  of  that  rare  genins,  of  that  mind  stored  with 
the  wealth  of  many  literatures,  the  lore  of  many  lands — for  in 
Longfellow  it  is  the  scholar  as  well  as  the  poet  that  we  rever- 
ence. The  first  glance  satisfied  me  of  one  happy  circumstance 
— that  the  life  and  health  which  throbbed  and  glowed  through 
this  poet's  verse  had  their  natural  correspondences  in  the  physi- 
cal. He  appears  perfectly  healthful  and  vigorous — is  rather 
English  in  person.  His  head  is  simply  full,  well-rounded,  and 
even,  not  severe  or  massive  in  character.  The  first  glance  of 
his  genial  eyes,  which  seem  to  have  gathered  up  sunshine 
through  all  the  summers  they  have  known,  and  the  first  tones 
of  his  cordial  voice,  show  one  that  he  has  not  impoveilshed  his 
own  nature  in  so  generously  endowing  the  creations  of  his 
genius — has  not  drained  his  heart  of  the  wine  of  life,  to  fill 
high  the  beaker  of  his  song. 

Mr.  Longfellow  does  not  look  poetical,  as  Keats  looked 
poetical,  perhaps ;  but,  as  Hood  says  of  Gray's  precocious 
youth,  who  used  to  get  up  early 

*'  To  meet  the  sun  npon  the  upland  lawn" — 

*^he  died  young."  But,  what  is  better,  our  poet  looks  weU,  for, 
after  all,  health  is  the  best,  most  happy  and  glorious  thing  in 
the  world.  On  my  Parnassus,  there  should  be  no  half-demented, 
long-haired,  ill-dressed  bards,  lean  and  pale,  subject  to  sudden 
attacks  of  poetic  frenzy — sitting  on  damp  clouds,  and  harping 
to  the  winds ;  but  they  should  be  a  hearty,  manly,  rigorous  set 
of  inspired  gentlemen,  erect  and  broad-chested,  with  features 
more  on  the  robust  than  the  romantic  style — writing  in  snug 
studies,  or  fine,  large  libraries,  surrounded  by  beauty,  elegance, 
and  comfort. 

I  heard  yesterday  that  Fredrika  Bremer  had  really  arrived 

'  Extract  from  a  letter. 
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nltation  ?  And  it  is  a  great  thing  that  Europe,  darkened  by 
Buperstition  and  crushed  by  despotism,  has  known  another  hero 
— a  race  of  heroes,  I  might  say,  for  the  Hungarian  uprising  has 
been  a  startling  and  terriBc  spectacle  for  kings  and  emperors. 
And  "  the  end  is  not  yet."  There  must  be  a  sure,  a  terrible 
retribution  for  the  oppressors — a  yet  more  fearful  ^/to/e  to  this 
world-witnessed  tragedy.  While  the  heavens  endure,  let  us  hold 
on  to  the  faith  that  the  right  shall  prevail  against  the  wrong, 
when  the  last  long  struggle  shall  come,  that  the  soul  of  freedom 
is  imperishable,  and  shall  triumph  over  all  oppressions  on  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth. 


GEORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS. 

Tins  brilliant  and  fascinating  writer,  and  gracefnl  and  eloquent  ora- 
tor, is  the  son  or  George  Curtis,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  was  bom  in 
that  city  in  1824.  At  six  years  of  age,  he  was  placed  in  a  school  in 
Boston,  and  after  being  there  five  years,  he  returned  to  Providence, 
where  ho  pursued  his  studies  till  he  was  fifteen,  when  his  father  re- 
moved to  New  York.  Here  he  entered  a  large  mercantile  house,  but, 
after  remaining  in  it  a  year,  he  returned  to  his  studies  for  two  years, 
when,  at  eighteen,  he  joined  the  celebrated  Association  at  Brook  Farm, 
West  Roxbury,  Mass.  Here  he  remained  a  year  and  a  half,  and  then, 
after  spending  the  winter  in  New  York,  being  still  enamored  of  the 
country,  he  went  to  Concord,  Mass.,  and  lived  in  a  farmer's  family, 
working  hard,  a  portion  of  every  day,  upon  the  farm,  enjoying  the 
society  of  Eraorson,  Hawthorne,  and  others  of  kindred  literary  tastes, 
and  perfecting  himself  in  various  literary  accomplishments. 

In  1S4G,  Mr.  Curtis  sailed  for  Europe,  and  after  visiting,  with  a 
scholar's  eye,  all  the  southern  countries,  went  to  Berlin,  to  pursue  his 
studies,  and  in  1848  matriculated  at  the  University.  After  this,  he 
travelled  through  Italy  again,  visited  Sicily,  Malta,  and  the  East,  and 
returned  home  in  the  summer  of  1850.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year, 
he  published  the  "  Nile  Notes  of  a  Howadji,"  a  great  part  of  which  was 
written  on  the  Nile.  In  1852,  "  The  Howadji  in  Syria"  appeared,  and 
also  *'  Lotus  Eating,  a  Summer  Book  ;''  and  the  same  year  he  became 
connected  with  "  Putnam's  Magazine,"  and  wrote  that  series  of  brilliant, 
satiric  sketches  of  society,  called  "The  Potiphar  Papers,"  which  were 
afterwards  collected  and  published  in  a  volume. 


73G  i'lEuUCiE  WILLIAM  I'lBTl-i. 


lu  the  winter  of  1S53,  Mr.  CurtU  f  nt^rt-*!  th»*  fi**M  &.«  t  . 

wait  iiivitml  to  loi-turH  in  <litTfrfnt  j-.-nt-  **f  th»*  i»u:.'ri.      ••  . 
wiis  all  that  his  uii».-«t  upiciit  fncii'l.o  *.« •««*..!    I— .r-      I«-r   •.•-«- 
ful  and  llni^htHl  btyU*.  a  pure  ta.<«tf  aiiii  a  r'.if  (\U'y.  }."  ^.   • 
fulnu>.'<  of  ilfliviTv  that  isivvs  to  all  hi'^  i«ul'ii'-  »:!->rt-   % 
captivates  his  amiienee.     In  1^.'>4.  ht«  tlt.>lir«*r«.Mi  ;&  i»»:u  S 
rary  society  at  Bmwn  L'nivfrsiiy,  rr«'vi.ifnc»'.  R.  I.      In  I-^- 
a  Very  active  jxirt  iu  iht*  "  Kri-munt  caiui'^i^n."  «|— ak.r.j 
tlirough  tho  i^umincr,  with  .irriMt  fiTnct.     Tlii*!^*  uhr.  ha  i  ♦.?  - 
tuno  to  hoar  any  of  tht's**  a«hlress«*s»  will  not   :*<«».ri   f  rjr-t   •: 
ing«  as  tht'y  di>l,  tlie  soun'lfst  arirunfiit   to  a   •  ka^^!-   xr  *. 
i»ratory.     In  August  of  that  year,  hf  (l*>lirrrtti   a:i   '-a*    •    ' 
literary  societies  of  Wfsli'vau  I'nivfr-i'.y.  Mi  !•!;»••..«  n  <"   :.r. 
Duty  of  the  American  .S*hol:ir  to  r<>liti>-s  an-i  ih.    Tixi..  *.  ' 

In  the  sjirini;  of  l**.*!*;,  Mr.  furti-i  ilM  H!»at  it  i«  :..  t.  t  % 
scholar  to  <li) — ri>keil  all  his  Uicans  iu  men^ittil-  I  i-.:--« 
veniher  of  the  sam»«  yi-ar.  hi*  w.i.-*  Uiarii^  1  l«i  tl.»-  Lau.!.'-  *  ? 
(J.  Shaw,  el'lcst  son  »if  the  lat*-  Kfl^rt  li.  r^ham-.  «-f  K»--  :., 
spring  of  l>.*i7,  the  house  with  which  hf  via-  i  ••la.*-.  i»-4  U-  ._ 
rasseil,  an»l  he  was  ohliu'e^l  to  lake  an  aci:*.  i*  jv.irt  .u  n."  :..^;. 
of  its  ulfairs.  ]>nt  it  was  t«h»  latf— tht*  >lj:j.  u  .w.*  :.«.  ;-j,j,? 
Aucust,  just  at  the  hfifiiiiiiii.'  ff  th**  •  li?.*,  sL*-  ut  s^t  :  «  ;l  «  . 
hoard.     He  lo^t  his  all — hul.  like  MiU>»n.  he 

•!  •!  I.  -:  ta:* 

»•;..• .    t  .  f  {..  .\rt     r  i.    i  ••. 

hut  is  now  ni«My  n-coveriu;:  hiuirdf  wiih  hi.-  ji.«u  aii»l  :.!....• 


SiKlKTY  AT  WATKllIMi-I'LAi  i:>.» 


•    •»■ 


Tlu'V  wt-n*  ju>t  about  iM'iriiiuiiiL'  the  waltz  acai'-  » :.- 
iiuisic  >to|i{itMl,  ami  tiny  walked  away.  ISut  I  !sa«t  :.«-  :•_.*• 
randiiu-'s  cvi's.  I  ilmi'l  kimw  whether  ihtv  w«-r»  I  --•  • 
vi'xaliuii,  or  (d*  lii^appniiitiiieiit.  Tlu-  iiii  ii  haic  :ht  a«i*:'.Mf 
of  u-i,  Im-cuum'  they  fail  coidTuI  ihiir  I'liioiiuii.o  »«i  i:m, },  i^^iur 
I  suppose  (.'aridiiio  Idu-ihed  aliil  rried.  lMi.«ou%f  ^he  '»i;r  :  :*' 
self  idushiinr  and  eryiiiL'".  ijuite  a>  inui-ji  a>  l»irauM'  *?.v  f*  ^  -. 
liiT  partner  didn't  care  for  her. 

I  turned  to  Kur/.  l*aeha,  who  stoinl  hy  fuy  *i«ie.  y^u.'-.  ."j   »?  . 
ruldiiiii:  hi>  luiud-. 

"A  el,.ir!!ii?i:r  e\eiiiiiv:  we  liavi-  lia<i  «»f  it.  M,»,^    M.«r«» 

'  1.    •.  :'i.   .-III.-,.:   !•  iT\  .■!  M(i;«r%a  rA:i;r 
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said  he,  "  an  epitome  of  life — a  kind  of  last-new-novel  effect. 
The  thin^  that  we  have  heard  and  seen  here,  maltiplied  and 
varied  by  a  thoasand  or  so,  produce  the  net  result  of  Newport. 
Given,  a  large  house,  music,  piazzas,  beaches,  cliff,  port, 
griddle-cakes,  fast  horses,  sherry  cobblers,  ten-pins,  dust,  arti- 
ficial flowers,  innocence,  worn-out  hearts,  loveliness,  blacklegs, 
bank  bills,  small  men,  large  coat-sleeves,  little  boots,  jewelry, 
and  polka-redo  was  ad  libtium,  to  produce  A  agnst  in  Newport 
For  my  part,  Miss  Minerva,  I  like  it.  But  it  is  a  dizzy  and 
perilous  game.  I  profess  to  seek  and  enjoy  emotions ;  so  I  go 
to  watering-places.  Ada  Aiguille  says  she  doesn't  like  it 
She  declares  that  she  thinks  less  of  her  fellow-creatures  after 
she  has  been  here  a  little  while.  She  goes  to  the  city  after- 
ward to  refit  her  faith,  probably.  Daisy  Clover  thinks  it's 
heavenly.  Darling  little  Daisy  I  life  is  an  endless  German 
cotillon  to  her.  She  thinks  the  world  is  gay  but  well-mean- 
ing, is  sure  that  it  goes  to  church  on  Sundays,  and  never  tells 
lies.  Cerulea  Bass  looks  at  it  for  a  moment  with  her  hard, 
round,  ebony  eyes,  and  calmly  wonders  that  people  will  make 
such  fools  of  themselves.  And  yon.  Miss  Minerva,  pardon 
me,  you  come  because  you  are  in  the  habit  of  coming,  because 
you  are  not  happy  out  of  such  society,  and  have  a  tantalizing 
sadness  in  it.  Your  system  craves  only  the  piquant  sources, 
of  scandal  and  sarcasm,  which  can  never  satisfy  it  Ton  wish 
that  you  liked  tranquil  pleasures,  and  believed  in  men  and 
women.  But  you  get  no  nearer  than  a  wish.  Ton  remember 
when  yon  did  believe,  but  you  remember  with  a  slradder  and 
a  sigh.  You  pass  for  a  brilliant  woman.  You  go  out  to  din- 
ners and  balls;  and  men  are,  what  is  called,  'afraid  of  yon.' 
Yon  scorn  most  of  us.  You  are  not  a  favorite,  but  your  pride 
is  flattered  by  the  very  fear  on  the  part  of  others  which  pre- 
vents your  being  loved.  Time  and  yourself  are  your  only 
enemies,  and  they  are  in  league,  for  you  betray  yourself  to 
him.  Yon  have  found  yonth  the  most  fascinating  and  fatal  of 
flirts ;  but  he,  although  your  heart  and  hope  clung  to  him 
despairingly,  has  jilted  you  and  thrown  you  by.  Let  him  go, 
if  you  can,  and  throw  after  him  ttie  white  mnslin  and  the  baby 
waist  Give  np  milk  and  the  pastoral  poets.  Sail,  at  least, 
under  your  own  colors ;  even  pirates  hoist  a  black  flag.  An 
old  belle  who  endeavors  to  retain  by  sharp  wit  and  spicy  scan- 
dal the  place  she  held  only  in  virtue  of  youth  and  spirited 
beauty,  is,  in  a  new  circle  of  yonth  and  beauty,  like  an  enemy 
firing  at  yon  from  the  windows  of  your  own  house.  The  diffi- 
culty of  your  position,  dear  Miss  Minerva,  is,  that  yon  can 
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THE  DUTY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SCHOLAR,* 

Do  yon  ask  me  onr  daty  as  scholars  ?  Gentlemen,  thoaght, 
which  the  scholar  represents,  is  life  and  liberty.  There  is  no 
intellectual  or  moral  life  without  liberty.  Therefore,  as  a  man 
must  breathe  and  see  before  he  can  study,  the  scholar  must  havo 
liberty,  first  of  all ;  and  as  the  American  scholar  is  a  man  and 
has  a  voice  in  his  own  government,  so  his  interest  in  political 
affairs  mnst  precede  all  others.  He  must  build  his  house  before 
he  can  live  in  it.  He  must  be  a  perpetual  inspiration  of  free- 
dom in  politics.  He  must  recognize  that  the  intelligent  exer- 
cise of  political  rights,  which  is  a  privilege  in  a  monarchy,  is  a 
duty  in  a  republic.  If  it  clash  with  his  ease,  his  retirement, 
his  taste,  his  study,  let  it  clash,  but  let  him  do  his  duty.  The 
course  of  events  is  incessant,  and  when  the  good  deed  is  slighted, 
the  had  deed  is  done. 

Scholars,  you  would  like  to  loiter  in  the  pleasant  paths  of 
study.  Every  man  loves  his  ease — loves  to  please  his  taste. 
But  into  how  many  homes  along  this  lovely  valley  came  the 
news  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  eighty  years  ago,  and 
young  men  like  us,  studious,  fond  of  leisure,  young  lovers, 
young  husbands,  young  brothers,  and  sons,  knew  that  they 
must  forsake  the  wooded  hillside,  the  river-meadows,  golden 
with  harvest,  the  twilight  walk  along  the  river,  the  summer 
Sunday  in  the  old  church,  parents,  wife,  child,  mistress,  and 
go  away  to  uncertain  war.  Putnam  heard  the  call  at  his 
plough,  and  turned  to  go,  without  waiting.  Woostcr  heard  it, 
and  obeyed. 

Not  less  lovely  in  those  days  was  this  peaceful  valley,  not  less 
soft  this  summer  air.  Life  was  deaf,  and  love  as  beautiful,  to 
those  youDg  men  as  it  is  to  us,  who  stand  upon  their  graves. 
But  because  they  were  so  dear  and  beautiful,  those  men  went 
out,  bravely  to  fight  for  them  and  fall.  Through  these  very 
streets  they  marched,  who  never  returned.  They  fell,  and  were 
buried  ;  but  they  can  never  die.  Not  sweeter  are  the  flowers 
that  make  your  valley  fair,  not  greener  are  the  pines  that  give 
your  river  its  name,  than  the  memory  of  the  brave  men  who 
died  for  freedom.  And  yet,  no  victim  of  those  days,  sleeping 
under  the  green  sod  of  Connecticut,  is  more  truly  a  martyr  of 


>  From  an  oration  delivered  on  Tuesday,  August  5,  1856,  bufuro  the  Lito- 
rary  Sociuiiou  of  Wiwlvyau  University,  Middlutowu,  Conn. 
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Liberty  than  every  murdered  man  whose  honev  lie  hi 
this  summer  sun  upon  the  silent  plains  of  Kan«&». 

Gentlemen,  while  we  read  history,  we  make  hUr.  rr  • 
cause  our  fathers  fouf^ht  in  this  ^real  caaM,  wo  ma-:  r  •( ': 
to  escape  fifi^htin^.  Because,  two  thoasand  years  a^n  Lc«4 
stood  against  Xerxes,  we  roast  not  snpfKMe  that  Xrri'^  i 
slain,  nor,  thank  God,  that  Lieonidas  is  not  immortal.  Y.^* 
great  crisis  of  human  history  is  a  pass  of  Thortn*-:T>  i 
there  is  always  a  Leonidas  and  his  three  handre«i  to  •:;«>  is 
if  they  cannot  conquer.  And  so  long  as  Liberty  h&«  •■z*  a 
tyr,  so  long  as  one  drop  of  blood  is  ponred  out  fi»r  h^r  «•' .  > 
from  that  single  drop  of  bloody  sweat  of  the  acony  i*f  hcaaa 
shall  spring  hosts  as  countlej<s  as  the  forest  leaver.  &n«i  ■.r 
as  the  sea. 

Brothers  I  the  call  has  come  to  as.  I  brinp  it  to  r.-a  ii  tai 
calm  retreats.  I  summon  you  to  the  frreat  fieht  of  Frt<iS^> 
I  call  upon  you  to  say,  with  your  Toices,  wheneTrr  the  en 
sion  offers,  and  with  your  votes,  when  the  daj  comefi.  that  tp 
these  fertile  6clds  of  Kansas,  in  the  rery  heart  of  the  roauifi 
the  upas-tree  of  slavery,  dripping  death  dews  ap«>n  Daii>*iia2  jr 
]>erity  and  upon  free  labor,  shall  never  l>e  piante«l.  I  raC  i? 
you  to  plant  there  the  palm  of  peace,  the  vine  and  th^  oa«« 
»  Christian  civilir^ition.  I  call  upon  yon  to  cleterminc  «Wa 
this  great  experiment  of  human  freedom,  which  ka5  brva  t 
scorn  of  des|)otism,  shall,  by  its  failnre,  be  alsii  oar  fia  i 
slinme.     I  cull  upon  you  to  itofond  the  ho|>e  of  the  anrid 

The  voices  of  our  brothers  who  are  ble«.'ding.  no  ie«i  ta 
of  our  fathers  who  bled,  summon  us  to  thiii  liattle.  SaaL  : 
rhildren  of  unborn  generations,  cbiMering  over  that  vas^  ve 
crn  empire,  rise  up  and  call  us  blrsseti  or  carsol  ?  Ilcffv  i 
our  Marathon  and  Lexingttm ;  here  are  oor  heroic  fields.  T 
hearts  of  all  good  men  beat  with  us.  The  fight  is  ficrre— t 
issue  is  with  God.     But  God  is  goixl. 


THE    RND. 
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